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THE REAL DORIS 


A portrait of the primary personality of peculiar interest, in that it was 
Sick Doris who seated herself in the studio chair, when a transition occurred 
and Real Doris was the one to be caught by the camera. The expression of 
pathetic wonder comes from the fact that the latter only half realized where 
she was. The photograph was taken in the summer of 1910. 
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Preface 


Some years ago my attention was called to the present 
case by the clergyman who had it in charge and who had 
adopted the child to save her from her brutal father. Dr. 
Walter F. Prince, the clergyman mentioned, referred in his 
letter to me to drawings which the girl was making and as I 
was in the midst of the Thompson-Gifford phenomena 
(Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. III.), the possibility of ob- 
session suggested itself to my mind at once, not as a prob- 
ability, but as a possibility to be investigated. This whole 
problem was forced on my mind by the phenomena of Mr. 
Thompson and the outcome of the investigation into them. I 
had found that “secondary personality” was not a final ac- 
count of certain superficial phenomena and as the report on 
the present case resembled that one in some respects it was 
but natural to raise the same question. The result was that I 
took the first opportunity to visit Dr. Prince and to see the 
case. He had stoutly questioned the possibility that I had 
suggested and my examination confirmed me in the hypo- 
thesis that there was no superficial evidence at least of 
spiritistic influences in the case analogous with the Thomp- 
son-Gifford phenomena. There were two personalities mani- 
fested when I saw the case, those known in the record as 
Margaret and Sleeping Margaret. I also saw Margaret 
asleep, which is different from Sleeping Margaret, tho I did 
not know it or was not told the fact at the time. But in none 
of them could I obtain any reason to believe that obsession 
was the correct diagnosis. 

Students of this record must come to it with a knowledge 
of subconscious phenomena and of their more highly organ- 
ized form in dual and multiple personalities. The time is not 
long past when these phenomena were not known to psychol- 
ogy, but a few remarkable cases were forced upon the atten- 
tion of psychologists and now they have become common- 
places for scientific students, tho they are little understood as 
yet. 
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Subconscious phenomena take two forms, normal and ab- 
normal. The normal type consists of those which character- 
ize the life of all of us in our ordinary occupations and do not 
assume the form of what we call dissociation. They are 
rather harmoniously associated with our normal, mental and 
bodily life. There is no cleavage between the subconscious 
and the normal stream in our healthy life. It is only when 
some subconscious actions get split off, separated, or dis- 
sociated from the main normal stream that we get any friction 
with the normal life. The dissociation begins the abnormal 
life and therefore a split or severance between the co- 
ordinated action of the functions of mind and body. 

In normal life the nearest analogies to dissociation are 
fixed attention, abstraction, reverie and automatic habits. 
Usually these go along harmoniously with our normal think- 
ing and action. But if at any time we get so absorbed in any 
of these states as to sever ourselves from our proper environ- 
ment; that is, lose adjustment to this environment, we are 
in danger of some form of dissociation or cleavage with the 
healthy stream of functional activities. Just where the line 
shall be drawn between the normal and abnormal in this 
cannot be told distinctly. But in extreme types we can clear- 
ly distinguish between the two states. The normal. person 
with his associations, conscious and subconscious, will 
not betray any indication of inharmonious action. His 
functions will adjust themselves to his environment, 
the objective world. Indeed the best criterion of sanity 
is just this rational adjustment to environment. When- 
ever we find any maladjustment to it, we may suspect some 
form of dissociation in the abnormal sense, and it 
is only an abnormal phenomenon. Just where it begins can- 
not be laid down in a manner to distinguish it clearly in all 
concrete or actual cases. Dissociation may be mixed up 
with proper association in other functions and be so slight in 
its own manifestations as not to create any presumption for 
serious disturbances. This aside, however, as discussing a 
_ criterion for insanity which it is not our place here to do, I 

wish only to emphasize the general nature of the phenomena 
as abnormal and indicating some disruption between the 
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ordinary cohesion or harmoniously articulated functions and 
their action independently of their proper teleological nature. 
Fixed attention tends to separate interest and perception from 
the indirect field of consciousness and the same is true of 
abstraction, reverie, habits and automatic actions. But 
these semi-conscious or semi-unconscious actions and func- 
tions may be so harmonious with our environment as not to 
disrupt the normal life. Hence they are not true dissociations. 
But when the attention is directed to one thing and the mind 
behaves itself as if it were concentrated on another, we find 
that functions, which normally act collusively, so to speak, 
coherently and harmoniously with our environment and are 
under the constant control of the voluntary life, no longer act 
with reference to our proper environment and are dis- 
sociated from those which are necessary for an adjusted life. 
Here begins dual personality. It may not reach the definite- 
ness and the organized form in all cases. The dissociation 
' may be very slight in some cases or in all cases at the start. 
It is not our business to determine this definitely here. All 
that we require to state or to recognize is that, in its initial 
stages dissociation may not betray anything seriously ab- 
normal, tho itself abnormal. When a man walks and talks 
in his sleep he displays dissociation, but it is not hard to cure, 
or if hard to cure does not often offer any serious reasons for 
treatment. It is when the dissociation becomes highly organ- 
ized and imitative of a real personality in the individual that 
the phenomena become the subject of important scientific 
interest, psychological and medical. Here the split off groups 
of mental states take the form of some one else than the per- 
son we have known normally and regulate the bodily and 
mental life without regard to the healthy adjustment to en- 
vironment. 

These dissociations occur in cases diagnosed as hysteria, 
delusions, functional dementia, paranoia and other ailments. 
But these are highly developed forms of supposed insanity 
and are not of the type with which we have to deal in this rec- 
ord. The types which have to be studied in connection with 
the present case are those of Ansel Bourne (Proceedings Eng: 
S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 221-257), Sally Beauchamp (The Dis- 
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sociation of a Personality. By Dr. Morton Prince), The Hanna 
Case (Multiple Personality. By Dr. Boris Sidis and Dr. Good- 
hart), the Brewin Case (Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 
201-299) and the Barnes Case (Proceedings Eng. S. P. R., Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 325-415.) Dr. Allen Gilbert reported another case, 
but I have not the article or the reference to mention it more 
definitely. There have been many other cases less prominent 
before scientific men and in fact the phenomena are, perhaps, 
rather frequent. But those mentioned are the best reported 
and no students of the subconscious or of multiple personality 
will understand the present case without familiarity with 
those I have just mentioned. That of Sally Beauchamp is the 
nearest in type to the present one. It was a case of multiple 
personalities, four of them being present. In this of Doris 
Fischer there were five, and like Dr. Morton Prince’s case it 
has one mischievous personality like Sally. 

There is the celebrated case of Madame B, discussed by 
Pierre Janet in the Revue Philosophique for March, 1888, and 
summarized by Mr. Myers in his “ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death,” Vol. I, pp. 322-330. It is also a 
constant subject for reference in “La Automatisme Psycho- 
logique”’ by Pierre Janet. The case was interesting especially 
for the fact that some remarkable telepathic experiments were 
performed with this subject, a circumstance which goes far to 
prove what the vehicle is for the supernormal. But the chief 
interest for the case here is its illustration of multiple personality 
without any evidence, superficially at least, of foreign invasion 
and for that reason has distinct analogies with the Doris 
Fischer case. It cannot be outlined here. Readers must con- 
sult the references. 

It is not the place here to suggest an etahitatilinin or a 
theory that the present facts may support. That must be the 
result of later discussion and study. We must not anticipate 
any interpretation of them. That is not possible until the 
records have been read and studied. The only remark which 
we require to make here is a precaution about what is meant 
by secondary and multiple personalities. Many persons sup- 
pose that the term “ dual ” or “ secondary personality ” means 
some reality other than and independent of the organism of 
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the person affected, provided that it shall not be considered 
a spirit or discarnate human consciousness. They conceive 
the term as implying something just as independent of the 
organism as a spirit would be. But this is not the conception 
which science holds of the phenomena. It always conceives 
them as split off groups of mental states, memories and ideas, 
of the same subject as the normal states, except that they are 
not adjusted to their life. They are merely phenomena of the 
same mind or organism as the normal states. But the popular 
mind often, if not always, supposes they mean some obsessing 
agent not a discarnate spirit. The fact is, we know little 
enough about them under any conception, but they do not 
stand for either discarnate intelligence or non-human realities 
independently of the organism, as defined or conceived by 
scientific psychologists. They are only conceived as organ- 
ized groups of mental phenomena dissociated or split off 
from the main stream of consciousness and their explanation 
still awaits a clear formulation. 

There is another circumstance in the definition of second- 
ary personality that should be noted. We seldom make it 
clear. What has been said immediately preceding this, illus- 
trates one of the confusions in the employment of the term. 
But there is another fact and it is the fluctuating conception 
which we take of it according to the exigencies of some 
argument about the supernormal. I refer to the two elements 
which constitute its nature, and not to the speculative causes 
of its occurrence. The primary criterion of secondary or 
multiple personality is the cleavage between the two streams 
of. mental states, the split or mnemonic break, so that there 
seems to be no more connection between the two streams 
than between Smith and Jones. But there is a second fact of 
equal importance, tho not so easy as proof of the cleavage. It 
is the contents of the secondary personalities’ mental states. 
Were it not for the cleavage, the contents would have no 
other significance than they have for the primary personality. 
But the cleavage that separates them as distinctly as two 
beings are separated in their mental states and memories is 
the fundamental phenomenon of interest in the evidence of 
dissociation, and it marks the severance while the contents, | 
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if derived from normal experience, serve to distinguish the 
phenomena from the supernormal. The mere fact of cleavage 
will not determine that secondary personality, as it is called, 
excludes foreign invasion. We must further prove that the 
contents or knowledge of the secondary state is derived from 
the normal experience of the subject. Otherwise you have no 
standard for excluding the supernormal from a case. It may 
even be that the supernormal will be interfused with the 
subliminal or secondary states and in that case the problem of 
secondary and multiple personalities will remain open until 
the larger issue has been solved. . 
In the course of time however, Dr. Prince obtained oc- 
casional indications of the supernormal in the case, and one of 
the personalities, Sleeping Margaret, after denying that she 
was a spirit, claimed to be one and explained her denial. She 
has persisted in this claim with great obstinacy. It is not 
necessary to accept her claim in dealing with the phenomena, 
but it is mentioned here as one of the psychological features of 
the case that has to be the subject of investigation and discus- 
sion. All its superficial characteristics suggest only dual or 
rather multiple personality, since there is not the slightest 
evidence of the personal identity of any of the personalities, in 
so far as the phenomena recorded by Dr. Prince would show. 
The first test of a discarnate spirit must be its ability to prove 
its terrestrial identity, and this is utterly wanting in the case 
of the personalities of the record as manifested in the subject. 
In the meantime, however, I happened to have oppor- 
tunities to experiment with several other cases in the same 
manner as in that of Thompson-Gifford with the same re- 
sults. ‘There was the de Camp-Stockton Case (Journal Am. 
S. P. R., Vol. VI, pp. 181-265), the Ritchie-Abbott Case 
(Proceedings Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 429-569), and three 
other instances, one of them a type that would have been ap- 
praised as hypnogogic illusion (Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, 
pp. 698-706, and Vol. IX, pp. 209-229). In all but one of 
these the psychiatrist and psychologist would have in- 
terpreted them as hysteria or forms of dissociation, and that 
quite correctly from the point of view of their subjective 
phenomena. There was no evidence according with the 
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standard which theories of the supernormal must sustain in 
the present stage of investigation. But on being experi- 
mented with through Mrs. Chenoweth they yielded to cross 
reference. That is, the personalities which affected the sub- 
jects in their apparent hysteria and dissociation reported as 
communicators, or other spirits described what was going on 
under the influence of discarnate agencies. It is not the place 
to discuss them in detail here, but only to refer to them as 
showing that the phenomena in the present cases are not 
isolated ones. The present Report (Part 3) adds two more 
to the list that have been experimented with; the results 
must largely tell their own story. 

Such phenomena shed new light on multiple personality. 
Students of abnormal psychology have assumed, in most cases, 
that their description of secondary phenomena terminated ex- 
planations and never allowed themselves to suppose that any- 
thing further was required in the way of investigation. What 
was in reality only a description of the facts was mistaken for 
an explanation and little encouragement was given for further 
investigation. The conception of dissociated groups of sub- 
conscious mental states sufficed to stay inquiry and to make 
students think that the end of explanation had been reached. 
No one could be censured for this in the light of what seemed 
impossible of further analysis or explanation. We had no 
access to the supposed brain processes assumed to lie at the 
basis of them and had to be content with conjectures of a 
vague character, based upon analogies with brain structure 
and molecular action. But the psychiatrist would not indulge 
the possibility of investigation by mediumistic methods and 
so cut off from himself very fertile resources for further in- 
formation. The happy accident, if I may call a suggestion by 
that name, which arose in my mind while talking to Mr. 
Thompson about his experiences, of experimenting with a 
medium, practically solved for me the problem of method and 
the results in that case offered a hopeful resource for the 
future. It did not eliminate secondary or multiple person- 
ality from the boards, but either assigned its cause or com- 
plicated its phenomena with other agencies than those of the 
organism alone. It is not necessary here or as yet to decide 
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which. Either may account for the phenomena, tho probably 
both combined will be found necessary in some, if not all, 
cases of dissociation. The important thing here, however, 
is the recognition that our investigation of multiple person- 
ality is not terminated by observing the subjective phenomena 
of the patient or by a priori speculations about their relation 
to nerve processes, but they require the moreobjective method 
of investigation by mediumistic experiments. No doubt nor- 
mal cases might yield similar results, but it would be more 
difficult to prove the existence of foreign invasion there, be- 
cause the dissociation necessary to distinguish the abnormal 
groups of mental phenomena from the normal personality 
does not exist there. It is the opposition or contrast between 
the normal and the abnormal mental phenomena that calls 
our attention to something requiring more than normal ex- 
planations. In normal cases the integrity of the mental life 
will offer less leverage for the security of foreign invasion in 
any manner to suggest when we have evidence of it even in 
mediumistic diagnoses and revelations. But in cases of 
multiple personality, if we discover mediumistic recognition 
of the personalities affecting the dissociated mental states of 
the patient we not only have securer evidence of the in- 
vasion, but we have a clue to a better explanation of multiple 
personality itself. The explanation will accord with what we 
usually accept in the unity of personality as we find it in 
normal life, and the dissociation, tho it does not wholly lose 
its subjective character when connected with foreign invasion, 
will yet have a meaning more consistent with the ordinary 
explanations of mental life than are found in the speculations 
of the psychiatrist about neuroses, psychoses, and associated 
brain cells, even tho the new explanation leaves us as many 
mysteries as before. 

There will be three Parts to the present Report, each oc- 
cupying a volume of the Proceedings. The first two Parts 
will contain the detailed records and observations of Dr. 
Prince, covering several years of the case which was under his 
care. No attempt is made in these two volumes to explain 
the phenomena. They are simply recorded in their entirety as 
they occurred, except such as involve repetitions and material 
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not bearing on an analysis and explanation of the facts. The 
third Part contains the record and discussion of my own 
experiments with the case as a sitter at the séances of Mrs. 
Chenoweth, and one other case of similar import as tend- 
ing to strengthen any conclusion that may be possible in the 
case of Doris Fischer. 

I may add two more cases of interest in the same con- 
nection, tho they were not experimentally investigated for 
cross references with the same thoroughness. Both were 
subjects of this kind of experiment and yielded good evi- 
dence that they may be classified with the instances mentioned 
previously. The first is that of the young boy, the son of a 
clergyman, and who manifested undoubted evidences of 
hysteria and dissociation and yet both through his own 
mediumship proved the existence of supernormal information 
and through cross reference with Mrs. Chenoweth proved his 
character as a psychic, whatever the medical man might think 
about hysteria. (Cf. Journal Am. S. P. R., Vol. VII, pp. 1-63.) 
Apparently the hysterical symptoms were the condition of his 
mediumistic phenomena. They were at least the concomi- 
tants of them and the hysteria may have been nothing more 
than a concomitant of his mediumship instead of its condition 
or cause. At any rate, what the medical student and 
psychologist would have been satisfied with was not final and 
the right kind of experiment proved that the supernormal 
was present and served to justify the belief that it would be 
found in all such cases, if patience and scientific experiment 
were applied. 

The second case was a still more remarkable one. I refer 
to that of Miss Burton, the subject of the Report in Volume 
V of the Proceedings of the Am. S. P. R. Laymenandscientific 
men alike, with a superficial investigation, would have rested 
content with the judgment of fraud and would not even have 
indulged the charitable view of hysteria. But the two phy- 
sicians who investigated it exhibited the right kind of patience 
and discovered the hysteria and proved it, while further ex- 
periment revealed the existence of four types of supernormal 
phenomena, raps, lights, clairvoyant visions, and messages 
by automatic writing. If it could not be called a case of ob- 
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session, as it was not this in the prevailing conception of that 


term, it was an illustration of foreign invasion where orthodox. 


science would not have suspected it. That fact suffices to 
justify the mention of it in this connection. 

It is the third Part that disturbs the ordinary dogma- 
tism about multiple personality. While it cannot be dogmatic 
itself, especially in the Fischer case, it precipitates a revo- 
lutionary treatment of such phenomena and especially when 
they exhibit marks of dementia precox and paranoia, as some 
of them do. One case, however, that of the little child Lillian, 
showed no marks whatever of the abnormal, but was, in fact, 
a perfectly normal child, in so far as her ordinary life was con- 
cerned, requiring no physician or medical attendance and 
differing from other children only in her precocity. No dis- 
sociation or hysteria manifested themselves with her. But 
for her remarkable dancing and singing without training or 
education for them no one would have suspected anything 
unusual about her. Hence in her case the invasion was of 
the type that is normal and represented good influences. The 
others were connected with some form of hysterical 
phenomena, tho in two of them even these were very slight, 
if present at all. The Doris Fischer Case, however, is a per- 
fect mine of the abnormal and was a remarkable instance of 
multiple personality. No superficial evidence of spirits ap- 
peared in her phenomena until the experiments with Mrs. 
Chenoweth took place. There were traces here and there of 
something supernormal in it, probably telepathic, and some 
claims of the presence of spirits, but nothing that we could 
accept in the present stage of our investigations. Every- 
thing, especially the limitations in knowledge manifested by 
the various personalities, supported the orthodox conceptions 
of multiple personality and possibly they are not excluded 
even by the admission of foreign agents into the area of these 
phenomena. That has to be determined in the future. But 
the experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth at least raise the 
issue of spiritistic invasion into the territory of secondary and 
multiple personality. How far the contents of secondary 
mental states may be regarded as transmitted from the out- 


side has still to be determined. If we insisted that the con- | 
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tents can. be the only reason for supposing the invasion, we 
would find it difficult, perhaps, to apply the explanation to all 
the facts; for undoubtedly the subconscious of the patient 
will be a factor in obsessions as well as in normal mediumship. 
But there is reason to believe that effects may be produced 
which do not find their explanation in mental content of the 
subconscious, so far as that comes under observation; for 
instance, motor actions of various types. Then there may be 
the further possibility, for the present at least, I think 
probability that there may be foreign stimulus with nothing 
but subjective contents in both mental and motor states. All 
this will have to be made the subject of further investigation, 
and I only mention it here to signify that I assign, or am will- 
ing to assign, limits to the influence of foreign invasions, in 
so far as they are represented by identity of content with their 
minds. It is true that the extent of this actual identity lends 
its support to the hypothesis of its being larger than is super- 
ficially indicated or than the actual evidence shows. But with 
the extent of such influences we have nothing to do as yet and 
must await further investigations for any definite views. 

The work of Dr. Prince will speak for itself. No one will 
question the carefulness and minuteness of his observations. 
The record shows that he has given the student all that could 
be given to make his case clear and complete. It should be re- 
marked that he did not employ hypnosis at any time, tho he 
did employ normal suggestion and that availed as well as 
hypnotic methods. It may satisfy certain finicky people to 
know this fact, because they have a foolish fear that hypnosis 
is magical or supernatural. It is nothing of the kind and in 
fact may often result in effecting cures in much less time than 
normal suggestion. We do not yet know anything about sug- 
gestion. It is but a term to denote a group of facts associated 
with certain unusual effects and we may ascertain in the dis- 
tant future why they take this form. But where there is any 
ignorant fear about hypnosis it is well to know that such 
cases may be dealt with successfully by normal suggestion, if 
the proper patience and care are used to effect a cure. But it 
is the scientific observation and record of the facts that is 
more important than the cure in a scientific investigation of 
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such cases, that we may be enabled to approach other in- 
stances of the kind with better knowledge than we have had 
in the past. It is for this work that Dr. Prince deserves 
special praise and what he has done will not fail to receive 
recognition as a scientific piece of work. 

The record in this instance is much more complete than 
in that of Miss Beauchamp by Dr. Morton Prince and also the 
Hanna Case, by Drs. Sidis and Goodhart. There is no attempt 
in this instance by Dr. Walter F. Prince at speculative inter- 
pretation or explanation. The record of facts is all that is 
necessary for any student who could not have the fortune to 
have had the case under such observation. Students of psy- 
chology and psychiatry will have less difficulty than laymen in 
understanding it. Nothing more than has been done could 
have been supplied them. Whatever of mystery remains 
about it must be the result of our ignorance about such phe- 
nomena in general, not the defects of the record. Hence 
every investigator of psychiatry will express a strong debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Walter F. Prince for the thoroughness and 
completeness of his record. 

It will be most important to keep in mind two things 
about the case. The first is its cure and the second the subse- 
quent development of mediumship. To a psychic researcher 
there are evidences of incipient mediumship very clear in the 
detailed record, but the secondary personality and dissociation 
obscured it and even prevented its development. The cure 
was not effected by the development of this aspect of the case. 
It is the opinion of the present writer that the cure would 
have been more rapid and would have involved fewer difficult- 
ies had it been carried on with this development as the means, 
because it would have brought out the obsessional phenomena 
that were a part of the cause of the trouble. But after the 
experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth this development became 
reasonably rapid and the future remains to determine just 
what it will be. The girl could not write automatically, save 
with the planchette, until after those sittings, except as 
Margaret and Sleeping Margaret. Her hand’ would only 
“wiggle” as she would say, but the moment that the Im- 
perator group got at the case the development began with au- 
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tomatic writing of the usual type. This sequel to the 
phenomena should be a lesson in the therapeutics of such 
cases. Whether such a course should be always taken in such 
instances will depend on the knowledge and experience with 
psychic phenomena that the physician has. It is not every 
one that is qualified to undertake such a task. Even with 
knowledge, much depends on the personalities on “the other 
side.” Some are totally unfit to control in the cure and de- 
velopment and a man will have to possess considerable ex- 
perience in handling such cases in order to judge and act wise- 
ly in the treatment of them, especially if he undertakes to 
develop them into mediums. But the sooner the medical 
world surrenders to this view and begins its education the bet- 
ter will be its success in the handling of a whole series of ab- 
normal phenomena including more types than functional de- 
mentia and paranoia, as well as multiple personality, which 
may be only forms of the phenomena just mentioned. 

An elaborate Glossary of terms and explanation of the 
personalities is added by Dr. Prince at the end of Chapter I 
for the help of readers. It may be used for consultation when 
reading the Records. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


CHAPTER I. 
Introduction. 
By James H. Hystop WALTER F. Prince. 


The present case of multiple personality is of unusual in- 
terest. The one nearest like it is that of Dr. Morton Prince, 
the celebrated Miss Beauchamp Case, in which Sally was a 
mischievous character. It is the mischief-making character 
of one of the personalities in the case of Doris Fischer that 
helps to give it interest and importance, tho that interest may 
be no more scientific than in regard to the other more com- 
mon-place personalities. The public, however, always at- 
taches an interest to personalities that go counter to the 
instinct of self-preservation or threaten the subject with 
various forms of discomfort and injury. The explanation of 
such personalities is no easier or more difficult than that ofthe 
others, but simply because the human element of mischief 
enters into them they invoke attention more distinctly. They 
may prompt to investigations that offer an explanation 
throughout the entire field, but there is no more reason for 
making a fuss about them scientifically than about the more 
prosaic cases. 

In the Preface attention has been called to the lack of 
clearness in the conception of “secondary,” “ternary,” or 
“ multiple personalities,” and the subject cannot be canvassed 
fully here. But -we must not leave it as a clearly understood 
doctrine. - The terms have served very good uses in holding 
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Spiritualists at bay in phenomena that were not evidence of 
their theories, but unfortunately the scientific man has not 
prosecuted the investigation of plural personalities as he 
should have done. He has rested content with its use for 
refuting spiritistic claims and has not always admitted as 
fully as he should have done the perplexities that still remain 
after that much has been established. It is made clear in 
the Preface that we are not to understand the terms to mean 
or imply anything independent of the subject in which the 
phenomena appear, as the Spiritualist, on the one hand sup- 
posed, and as another class supposed, on the other hand, when 
imagining that the terms implied some reality non-human in- 
vading the subject from without and yet not being a dis- 
carnate human spirit. The whole orthodox theory regards 
secondary phenomena as subconscious mental states of the 
same mind dissociated from the normal consciousness. This 
makes them functional activities of the same mind, tho not 
normally recognizable by it, and we have yet to show that 
any other interpretation is necessary. But there goes with 
this view often a failure to distinguish between content and 
function of secondary personality, the scientific man playing 
fast and loose between these two conceptions. There will be 
reason in the third volume for discussing this more fully. 
Here we have simply to keep in mind that amnesia and con- 
tents are the criterion of secondary personality. That is, the 
absence of a memory link between different groups cf mental 
states serves to prove the secondary character of one of them. 
That is, the absence of a normal memory: for the secondary 
group always has a memory of its own and often knows the 


normal group, but the normal or primary does not always 
remember the secondary. The contents, so far as they serve 


to prove the existence of a secondary state, must consist of 
normal experiences whether recallable by the normal person- 
ality or not. Explanations of all these must be disregarded 
at present. We are concerned only with their description and 
definition, so that readers will understand what we are dis- 
cussing. Secondary or multiple personalities are simply 
groups of mental states split off or dissociated from thenorma! 
or primary memory, and what their origin is must be made a 
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separate problem. They are abnormal and often simulate 
insanity to such an extent as to be taken for it. In fact, at 
one period of history there was no other diagnosis of the 
malady, and it is, of course, only a matter of clear definition 
and distinction to separate them now. Many cases are still 
regarded by incompetent physicians as simple cases of in- 
sanity, but thanks to the care of more intelligent physicians 
the phenomena are becoming better known and understood, 
and we are spared sonie of the scandals of treatment which 
would otherwise be accorded the patients. 

Chapter II gives a detailed history of the case in outline 
and we need not mention details here. We are interested only 
in the facts which were important in the cause of the malady 
and in the personalities which illustrate its development. 
When the child, Doris Fischer, was three years of age her 
drunken father picked her up and threw her down on the 
floor so violently that she suffered from some mental shock and 
was never a well person after that until Dr. Prince cured her 
or, as some might suppose, nature had cured the injury. Very 
soon afterward there began to appear evidences of dissociation 
and double personality, tho these did not come under the 
direct observation of Dr. Prince until many years afterward 
when he was persuaded to examine her phenomena and finally 
to adopt her in the family for the purpose of saving her from 
the brutalities of her father, after the death of the mother. 

It was during this intervening period, between the action 
of her father and the death of her mother, that the main 
secondary personality developed, but its history did not come 
directly under the observation of Dr. Prince. He had to learn 
the facts by careful and critical inquiry of the personalities 
themselves. This history is presented in Chapter III. The 
chief and only known secondary personality during this 
period, so far as can be ascertained was called Margaret. 
This personality gave many names and chiefly Bridget until 
late in the case. The mother and Doris herself were both 
exceedingly fond of the name Margaret, but the name was 
proposed by Dr. Prince, as Doris disliked Bridget which the 
personality called herself. It is important to keep this 
fact in view because of the final explanation of the phe- 
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nomena. This Margaret was the result of the first dis- 
sociating shock to the girl, the injury caused by the father. 
She was a mischievous impish character and involved the girl 
in all sorts of escapades very like those of Sally in Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince’s case. She cherished a special dislike or hatred 
toward one of the other personalities known as Sick Doris. 
The normal Doris had no memories of hers. The Margaret 
phase would suddenly come on in various emergencies and 
the child would be off in a new and capricious life, wholly 
unadjusted to the rational needs of the normal personality. 
Doris in her normal state never knew what the Margaret 
personality did, tho the mother, her sisters or her playmates 
would tell the normal self what had been done and she finally 
came to learn or to infer that she had done certain things un- 
consciously, but of course had no understanding of what it 
meant. 

The death of the mother when the child was seventeen 
years of age was the cause of another shock which brought a 
personality which Margaret named Sick Doris. The child 
had depended on the mother for a shield against the cruelties 
of the father, and at the mother’s death, besides the loss of the 
special affection and care of the mother she had to face the 
mortal fear of her father. The effect was the production of a 
personality which, at first, had not the most elementary 
knowledge of anything, either of surrounding objects or of 
what was necessary to sustain life. The situation was almost 
precisely like that of the Rev. Thomas C. Hanna,.reported by 
Dr. Boris Sidis, who lost all his knowledge and became an 
infant in this respect from the accident of being thrown from 
a buggy. (Cf. Sidis and Goodhart: Multiple Personality.) In 
the present case Margaret had to teach Sick Doris how to 
care for herself and in the course of this education imbibed 
a bitter hatred against her, doing all that she could to make 
life uncomfortable for her and the normal Doris had to pay 
the penalty quite as much as Sick Doris. 

The next personality is that of Sleeping Margaret, whose 
title Dr. Prince regards as a misnomer, since it implies that 
she was Margaret asleep. She was not this, but was an in- 
dependent personality. Her history is not known beyond 
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her own statements about herself; namely, that she came a 
few moments earlier than Margaret who came at the time of 
the father’s shocking act in throwing the child on the floor 
when he was in a drunken fit. Her chief distinguishing 
characteristic, in so far as external appearance is concerned, 
is the fact that she appears only when Doris is asleep. At 
any time when the girl was asleep you could find Sleeping 
Margaret on tap and could carry on conversation with her, the 
normal Doris never knowing anything about her existence 
until after we had brought the girl on to the East in 1914 for 
experiment. Sleeping Margaret had written a note to Dr. 
Prince while Doris was asleep and the latter found it the next 
morning, and inferred that she was not cured. She had sup- 
posed that all the personalities had disappeared. But until 
this time Real Doris, the normal self, knew absolutely noth- 
ing about the existence of Sleeping Margaret. But the latter 
knew all about Real Doris. 

Sleeping Margaret claimed to be one of the “guards” of 
the child and in this represented the same function which is 
known in Spiritualistic circles and beliefs as that of “ guides.” 
It was her business to watch over the girl and to prevent any 
harm coming to her. In the course of the girl’s cure she was 
helpful in supplying Dr. Prince with knowledge about the 
other personalities and advice as to how he should proceed. 
At first she disclaimed being a spirit, but later she resolutely 
insisted that she was a spirit. 

These with Real Doris—Doris and Real Doris are not the 
same—make four personalities, Doris being the girl’s name. 
But there was still another secondary personality, that of 
Sleeping Real Doris. She seems to have been the result of a 
fall by Doris at eighteen years of age in which she received 
an injury to her head and back. She seems to have made 
her appearance infrequently and only after Doris had gone 
to sleep. The normal self or Real Doris was not conscious of — 
her existence, tho this would be true if we simply treated 
Sleeping Real Doris as the somnambulic state of the normal 
self.* 

*The terms “supraliminal” and “subliminal” are always definitely 
used in this Report by Dr. Prince in relative senses. In the usual parlance 
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This is a preliminary characterization of the several per- 
sonalities that will give the main outlines for readers of the 
detailed record. But there is more to be noticed in regard to 
them and that must be done by Dr. Prince who himself made 
the detailed study of the case. The one thing necessary to 
keep the personalities from being confused with each other 
will be the study of their amnesias and anaesthesias. This, 
however, must be done after their psychological character- 
istics and differences have been described by Dr. Prince. We 
therefore give below the account written by him summarizing 
the main features of the case. It will consist oftwoparts, The 
first describes the personalities involved in the case so that 
the reader may understand what he is dealing with when 
reading both the summary and the detailed record. 


I. Description of the Personalities. 
In this Dr. Prince summarizes the characteristics of the 
personalities so that students may have some conception to 


guide intelligent reading and some may not care to pursue 
the case further into the detailed record. 


STATEMENT OF DR. PRINCE. 
1. Dissociation and the Classification of Cases. 


Dissociation, or divided personality, is a phenomenon so 
remote from the ordinary ken that one feels a kindly 


of psychic research “supraliminal” has meant the normal consciousness and 
so the real personality of interest in normal life. In this view the “ sub- 
liminal” is the mental activity lying below the threshold and not perceived or 
known by the normal or supraliminal consciousness. But Dr. Prince uses the 
term “supraliminal” to denote the mental states that are “out” or manifest 
to him at any given time. That is, it denotes the personality manifest while 
other personalities are not manifest. Hence “subliminal” means with him the 
suppressed personalities and activities not evident when any one personality 
is manifesting. Thus it denotes the mental action that is “under” as op- 
posed to “out”. In the change of personality what is “subliminal” at one 
time becomes “supraliminal” at another, and the personality that is now 
“ supraliminal” may become the “subliminal” one, when the other person- 
ality comes to the front. ; 
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sympathy for the man who exclaims “incredible !”, 
“absurd !”, when the subject is first brought to his attention. 
It is opposed to “ common-sense ,” which term really means 
common thought based on common experience. More than 
that, it is subversive of the psychology taught in the youth- 
time of men still in active life, for that held the absolute unity 
of the individual mind. The older type of psychologist re- 
volted against the newer conception of “ mental fissures ,” 
although offered the comfort that, after all, the fissures may 
possibly not be so deep, but that unity can be found at the 
bottom. But no respectable psychologist today doubts the 
reality and the significance of the phenomena referred to. The 
old type of physician, too, that talked of the “ shamming ” 
and “ play-acting ” of hysterics, of course scouted the first re- 
ported cases of dissociation. This type has not ceased to 
exist, for the simple reasons that many do not find time to 
acquaint themselves with the literature of abnormal psy- 
chology, and that, lacking in such acquaintance, few indeed 
would recognize an actual case if they should meet it in their 
practice. But the facts are gradually percolating out into 
medical works and journals to such an extent that the doctor 
who supposes that the reporters of cases rest their evidence 
upon the statements of the patients alone, and are therefore 
on a par with one who should maintain, upon the testimony 
of a lunatic, that he is rightful heir to the British crown, will 
soon be as extinct as the dodo. 


The layman may be assured at the outset, that there is no 
doubt among the informed regarding the reality of the 
phenomena of dual and multiple personality. The facts have 
passed into the truisms of psychological science, and are to be 
found set forth or referred to as certainties in a large number 
of authoritative works. 


There have also appeared from time to time, particularly 
during the last thirty years, descriptions and notes based on 
actual cases, discovered in Europe and America, and yet but 
few studies worthy of the name have been made, based on 
single instances. Incomparably the chief of those which exist 
are, Dr. Morton Prince’s “ Dissociation of a Personality ,” and 
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Drs. Sidis’s and Goodhart’s “ Multiple Personality,” both 
American works. 

It is probable that in the future cases of fully-developed 
dissociation will appear to become much more frequent than 
they have been in the past. And probably this will be an ap- § 
pearance only, due to increased ability of specialists to bring 
them to light. For secondary personalities instinctively con- 
ceal themselves and seek to avoid detection as a rule, and 
besides, the distinctive and, once they are known, betraying 
signs, have been until the most modern period misinterpreted, 
supposed to indicate deception, insanity or demoniac posses- 
sion. How many victims have been hopelessly immured in 
asylums as lunatics, how many tortured and put to death as 
witches in former times, can only be conjectured. A happier 
period is dawning for the few cases of extreme development, 
and for the more numerous cases on one side or the other, but 
near, the boundary line. 

Cases of dissociation may be classified first, according to 
whether they involve two or more than two personalities. 
The first type, in which but one secondary personality is 
added to the primary, has been entitled Bimorphosis (two- 
forms), and oft-cited instances are those of Ansel Bourne, T. 
C. Hanna and “ Felida X .” The second type, characterized 
by more than one secondary personality in addition to the 
primary, has been named Polymorphosis (many-forms), is of 
rarer occurrence, and familiar examples are “ Miss Beau- 
champ” and “Alma Z.” 

A cross-line of division is drawn according to whether the 
personalities involved do not, or do, alternate back and forth 
in control. If the primary personality gives way to a second 
ary (theoretically a third might follow this), and there is no 
further change for a considerable period, no oscillation back 
and forth, at least until shortly before the return to the pri- 
mary state (if there is such return), the descriptive term 
monocyclical (single-cycled) is applicable. Thus, if a person 
underwent a single alteration of personality from which he 
never after returned to his original condition (as appears to 
have been the case with “ Mrs. H .”), or if a considerable stay 
in a secondary state was ended by a permanent return to the 
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primary (as in the case of Ansel Bourne), or if such a his- 
tory was followed by a brief series of alternations terminat- 
ing in recovery (as in the case of T. C. Hanna), he would 
equally belong to the monocyclical class. But if in Bimorphosis 
the personalities change back and forth (as happened with 
“Felida X ”’), or if in Polymorphosis they interchange, whether 
or not in a fixed order (as with “Miss Beauchamp”), the de- 
scriptive term is polycyclical (many-cycled). 

It will be observed, then, that there are four possible 
classes marked out by these lines of division. 

(a) Monocyclical bimorphosis (example, Thomas C. Hanna). 

(b) Monocyclical polymorphosis (No certain instance known 
to the writer). 

(c) Polycyclical bimorphosis (example, “ Felida X ”’). 

(d) Polycyclical polymorphosis (example. “ Miss Beau- 
champ ”’). 

Still another useful distinction is founded on whether in 
a given case a secondary personality makes its first appear- 
ance divested of all or nearly all knowledge and acquired 
powers or whether it appears not so divested, but at once 
competent to grapple with the problem of living. So far as I 
am aware, all cases of the former sort reported, previous to 
that of Doris, are of the bimorphosis type. Instances are: 

(a) Thomas C. Hanna (Monocyclical bimorphosis, with 
infant, or incompetent, secondary personality). 

(b) Ansel Bourne (Monocyclical bimorphosis, with adult, 
or competent, secondary personality). 

A full, though cumbrous, descriptive title of the Doris 
case would be Polycyclical polymorphosis (quintuple), with one 
personality initially of infant, or incompetent, character. It must 
be understood that an infant personality, so called, is as a rule not 
infantile as to intellect, but only as to mental content (though 
there appear to have been exceptions), and that it is capable 
of education. | 


A. Explanatory. 
The case of Doris Fischer is probably the only one on 


record in which a secondary personality, not only existing as 
a subliminal co-consciousness during the periods when the 
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primary personality was conscious and in control, but also 
alternating as the consciousness in control during the periods 
when the primary personality was submerged and un- 
conscious, appeared as early as the third year of the subject’s 
life. 

It is certainly the only one permitted by circumstances 
to be under scientific observation daily and almost hourly 
from a period when psychical disintegration was at its ex- 
tremest stage up to and well past the date when continuity and 
integrity of consciousness were restored to the primary per- 
sonality, a duration in this case of three and a half years, 
Unremitting scrutiny was made practicable by the adoption 
of the subject into the investigator’s family. Thus was it 
possible, also, to guard her from most of the shocks and 
strains to which she would otherwise have been subjected, to 
make constant the application of an experimentally developed 
system of therapeutics, and to reach so astonishingly swift a 
cure. It is, indeed, not so much of a marvel that she was 
restored to psychical integrity in but three and a half years 
as that this result was attained at all. For when the case was 
taken in hand two of the personalities (one anomalous, to be 
sure, in that she did not seem to subtract anything from the 
mentality or sensory powers of the primary personality) had 
been in existence for nineteen years, a third had been 
dominant for five years, a fourth had led her shadowy ex- 
istence for four years, and the original or primary personality 
had not in five years summed up as much as three days of 
conscious living. Besides all this, at the time of the dis- 
covery of the central fact of dissociation a complication of 
grave and distressing symptoms were in full play. The 
alternations from one personality to another were sometimes 
as many as forty in one day. One of the characters in the 
drama—one might term it tragedy—(Margaret) was at war 
with another (Sick Doris), attempting to afflict her by bodily 
tortures, destroying her possessions, undoing her tasks and 
irritating her with impish derision, though there were brief 
truces when pity replaced malice. Normal sleep was almost 
unknown, and night was a phantasmagoria of strange ex- 
periences. There were protracted periods of labor in an 
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abnormal condition wherein productivity was more than 
doubled and brief spaces of catalepsy furnished the only rest. 
An unusual natural endowment of vitality was almost ex- 
hausted, and death was evidently approaching. No wonder 
that the primary personality (Real Doris), only dimly aware 
of the sorrows of a life almost wholly shut out from her direct 
view yet fearing that her own conscious emergences would 
wholly, as they had already nearly, come to an end, fell upon 
her knees in thankfulness when she read a note from two of 
the personalities (Sick Doris and Margaret) informing her 
that she was to die. And when, even after the encouragement 
of the next following months, Prof. Walker declared that it 
was unlikely that an almost lifelong condition of such gravity 
could ever be completely rectified and the patient be restored 
to entire continuity of consciousness, he said that which was 
obviously true in the light of psychological science. 


As an easy introduction to the Doris Case I will ask the 
reader to put himself.in my place in the late fall of 1910, when 
I still supposed that it was one of hysteria only. You are 
talking with a somewhat stolid looking young woman, with 
apprehensive manner and nervous laugh (Sick Doris), when 
suddenly you note what seems to be an odd change of mood 
(Sick Doris sinks into the depths, and Margaret “comes 
out’). Though not startling in its abruptness and antithesis 
(the personalities are on their guard, more or less, to preserve 
their secret), yet she now has an air of restrained mischiev- 
ousness, her demeanor is in some indefinable way more child- 
ish, her laugh is freer and her remarks often naive. Presently 
the stolid look comes back but with a difference, there is a 
tendency to chuckle, the signs of nervousness are increased, 
and in the eyes is a peculiar fixity of regard (S. D. has re- 
turned, but M is now more intently watching underneath, and 
is amused, disturbing the consciousness of S. D.).* Later you 


* The following initials will be used throughout the Report for the 
various personalities. M. stands for Margaret; D. for Doris and R. D. 
for Real Doris. D. standing for Doris, the name of the girl as an individual, 
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begin to talk about books or pictures, and suddenly note that 
the girl is no longer stolid or childishly gay but is following 
what is said with lips parted in a happy smile and face fairly 
luminous with interest (Real Doris has taken Sick Doris’s 
place), and you congratulate yourself upon the choice. of a 
subject which has evoked such intelligent appreciation. At 
another time the transition from reserve and stolidity to the 
rollicking and humorous “ mood ” is more pronounced (M. is 
somewhat off her guard, and is acting more according to her 
real nature). Gradually you begin to note oddities and con- 
tradictions. You expect her to partake of a dish for which 
she expressed and evidenced fondness yesterday, and she can- 
not be induced to touch it, but declares that it is not agreeable 
to her. At the very next meal she devours a quantity of 
it (S. D. did not know that M. had said she liked the article 
of food and had eaten it, and M., while aware of S. D.’s 
refusal and remark, was herself too fond of her favorite 
dishes to decline them on account of the risk of discovery). 
Often she repeats a story within a few hours of the first re- 
lation, and seems confused when reminded of the fact that 
she told it before, saying, “ O, I forgot that I told you that—I 
thought it was someone else.” Not infrequently she con- 
tradicts a statement lately made by her, or expresses an 
opinion at variance with one previously uttered. Sometimes 
at a “change of mood” there seems to be a hitch in her part 
of the conversation, she seems for a few moments to be talk- 
ing somewhat at random. You have not noticed that the 
moods succeed each other in a certain order when followed 
by this momentary conversational obscuration. On the whole, 
she impresses you as being a very mercurial young lady of 
unsettled mental habits and not uniformly veracious char- 
acter. 

Similar impressions prevail among her acquaintances and 
even her relatives. Intuitively, as seems to be the rule in 
these cases, she has felt that she is different from other peo- 


without distinction of personalities. The Glossary explains the distinction 
between Doris and Real Doris. §S. D. stands for Sick Doris. S. M. stands for 
Sleeping Margaret, and S. R. D. for Sleeping Real Doris. The Glossary will 
give a fuller explanation. 
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ple, and the group of her personalities has guarded the 
secret, all except the primary one more or less masking their 
peculiarities, in proportion as the demeanor of persons with 
whom she is in company gives token that caution is neces- 
sary. Paradoxically, she is in least danger of discovery by 
those who have known her all her life. They are wholly 
ignorant of the literature of abnormal psychology, and have 
been so familiar with her oddities that nothing about her can 
now surprise them. It is the new acquaintance, known to be 
well-read and noted to be observant, of whom the group of 
personalities stands in awe, and with whom they take the 
most pains, not uniformly maintained nor always successful, 
to dissemble their individual differences. 

When Margaret followed Sick Doris or Real Doris, she 
came with the knowledge of all the sensory impressions and 
thoughts of the previous state. The same was true when Sick 
Doris supplanted Real Doris. But it was otherwise when the 
alternations occurred in the reverse order. If Real Doris 
came directly after a Sick Doris or Margaret period, or if 
Sick Doris followed Margaret, the present personality was 
utterly ignorant of what had previously taken place. What- 
ever had been done, said, heard or thought by her predecessor 
was to her absolutely unknown, except as she could make 
shrewd inferences from her situation at the moment she 
“came out” Of course, when the transition was in the order 
that did not break the mnemonic chain, a conversation, for 
example, could be carried on across the barrier with perfect 
ease. But what was the personality to do that came on deck 
by a sequence that involved amnesia, and found herself 
engaged in a conversation of whose nature she had no idea 
whatever? She would do what is always done in cases of 
this kind, “ fish ,” pretend that she did not hear the last re- 
mark of her fellow-interlocutor, appear to have her attention 
attracted by an object of enough interest to cause her to 
begin to talk about that, and by various other devices to mark 
time until with shrewdness developed by practice she was 
able to get her bearings. 

Two of the personalities, the miscalled Sleeping Mar- 
garet and Sleeping Real Doris, have not been mentioned 
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hitherto, because they did not figure in the psychical mani 
festations witnessed and misapprehended by the girl’s circlé 
of acquaintances. Previously to my discovery of her as them 
most singular phenomenon in the case, Sleeping Margaret™ 
(who must not be confounded. with Margaret asleep) hadg 
spoken to a human being but twice, and then with such digg 
comfiting results, in each case frightening the auditor out of 
her wits and causing her precipitate flight, that she had nog 
been encouraged to repeat the experiment. And Sleeping 
Real Doris (who was by no means equivalent to Real Dorig 
sleeping) was a purely somnambulic personality (correspond™ 
ing somewhat to the personalities developed in hypnosis by 
Dr. Morton Prince in the Beauchamp case), and if any of hef 
marvelous “ conversation-recitals”’ were ever attended tom 
by members of the family they doubtless thought that Dorigg 
was simply talking, in some weird fashion, in her sleep, andj 
the incident was added to the list of her incomprehensibl@ 


oddities. 


B. Cursory Description of the Five Personalities. 

And now it may be well for the reader to have an outlingy 
portrait of each of the personalities, ere he enters upon thé 
Récord, which will gradually develop them in wealth of eq 
tail. Of the Real Doris, indeed, the original and primary 
personality, from which the others, theoretically, were de 
rived by processes of “mental fissure” consequent upom 
catastrophic psychoneurotic shocks, I need here say nothing§ 
except indirectly by way of contrasting the others with hery 
as her portraiture is given in the opening pages of the mail 
narrative. But it will be of advantage to enter upon the reads 
ing of that with a fairly clear initial conception of the charg 
acteristics and peculiarities of the respective secondary mem 
bers of the group. 

The anzsthesias will later be described in a separat 
paragraph. 

It will be understood that the description presents them as. 


they appeared after they were brought to light, confidence) 
had been established and all masks withdrawn, since each felt 
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MARGARET AT PLAY 
Mothering her family of dolls. From photograph taken in 1911. 


Habitual composed expression of Sleeping Margaret. See page 41. 
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free to act according to the real promptings of her nature; 
but also before therapeutic measures had altered and re- 
duced them. 


1. Margaret. 


Margaret, who resulted from the first dissociating shock 
experienced by Doris, which there are consentient reasons 
to believe took place when she was about three years old, had 
been in existence for nineteen years, both as an alternating 
and as a subliminal personality, when the scientific study of 
the case began. She was mentally and emotionally a child of 
not more than ten years, with some extraordinarily naive 
notions not usually carried beyond the age of five or six. Her 
facial expression was strikingly child-like, her voice in speech 
or laughter that of a young tomboy, her point of view, mental 
habits and tastes in every way juvenile. When alone with 
friends who knew her secret so that she acted as she felt, her 
speech and whole demeanor were such that one almost forgot 
that the bodily size did not comport with all else which so 
consistently constituted the make-up of a child. She was 
mischievous, roguish, witty, a consummate mimic, ingratiat- 
ing, winsome and altogether lovable, as a rule. She de- 
lighted to sit cross-legged on the floor and show her dolls and 
the trumpery contents of “ her drawer ” to grave doctors and 
other professionals who had been initiated, and by her de- 
lightful drollery would send them into gales of irresistible 
laughter. She alone of the group was slangy, and mispro- 
nounced or misspelled many a word which offered no dif- 
ficulties to R. D., S. M. or even S. D. Although she had 
direct access to all the thoughts of the primary personality, 
many of these thoughts were as incomprehensible to her as is 
the political and scientific conversation which a normal child 
may daily hear but let pass idly by. She devoutly believed in . 
fairies, and was amazed that I had not learned that doctors 
find babies on river-banks and take them to expectant mothers 
in their satchels. She fibbed and romanced for the fun of it, 
but could not avoid a betraying twinkle of the eye while doing 
so. Though amiable as a rule, she had occasional fits of sul- 
lenness and even of rage, which when once begun seemed 
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to run an automatic course, sometimes ending in strange 
states in which she lost recognition of her friends and was in 
deadly fear of them. These became fewer in the course of 
therapeutic progress, and finally passed away. All three, R. 
D., S. D., and M., were suggestible, but M. the most of all; 
besides which, she was subject to a variety of motor and 
verbal automatisms, which once started carried her along 
helplessly until her attention was powerfully diverted or the 
automatisms had spent their force. It was a mystery to her 
why R._D. and §. D. cared for church or Bible-study. It was 
not that she was opposed to religion, she simply could not 
comprehend it—it was all “dumm stuff” to her. She was 
demonstrative and affectionate, the antithesis of S. D. in this 
respect. When one reads of her efforts to torture and harrass 
S. D., he will be inclined to think that she was a fiend in- 
carnate, but it must be remembered that these were 
essentially automatic reactions, and ceased with the cessation 
of overwork. There was nothing really bad about Margaret, 
her very conceptions of badness were those of a small child. 
Turning to physical characteristics we note that she amply 
made up for S. D.’s deficient appetite. She was childishly fond 
of eating, and some of her gastronomic feats were note- 
worthy. Her senses of taste and smell seemed to be up to 
normal, and she had little if any tactile anzsthesia though 
subnormal as to the deeper sensations of cuts and bruises, but 
conversely, to S. D. she felt internal pains and aches but slight- 
ly if at all. She possessed a form of visual hyperzsthesia 
which enabled her to make her way with ease about an almost 
completely strange room so dark that I could not have moved 
three steps without getting into difficulties. Her auditory 
hyperesthesia was still more extraordinary, as many inci- 
dents will show. She could hear at thirty-one feet the ticking 
of a watch which was audible to the ordinary person less than 
five feet away. One is almost tempted to say that she could 
hear the grass grow. Her declension, much slower than that 
of S. D., brought no impairment of this faculty, but it did dull 
taste and smell, produce almost absolute tactile and muscular 
anesthesia, in turn narrow and shorten her field of vision, 
and at length reduce her to blindness. Her mentality also 
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SICK DORIS 


From a tintype taken in the summer of 1908. This portrait gives some idea 
of the patient melancholy, and especially the peculiar woodenness, which char- 
acterized her expression in repose. 
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diminished, she seemed to retrace the path of her past de- 
velopment, actually picking up pronunciations and manner- 
isms of earlier childhood as she went, until she reached the 
intellectual age of about five, in which stage, without par- 
ticular warning, she disappeared. 


2. Sick Doris. 

Sick Doris was the product of the second dissociating 
shock, experienced by Real Doris at the age of seventeen and 
resulting from the sudden death of her idolized mother. Sick 
Doris, coming with no memory of events or even language, 
no recognition of persons or knowledge of the use of ob- 
jects—in fact with mind as void of factual and verbal content 
as that of a newborn infant—, but developing in mental ac- 
quirement under the tuition of Margaret with amazing 
rapidity, had been in existence for nearly five years at the 
time when the real study of the case began. She was char- 
acterized by woodenness of expression, her face, probably 
from relaxation of the muscles, was broader and more flabby 
than that of M. in particular, her eye was dull, lacking in the 
glee and mischief of M.’s and the wide-open intelligence of 
R. D.’s. Her glances were apt to be somewhat furtive, while 
both R. D. and M. always looked you directly in the face. Her 
voice had a quality hard to define, lacking the soft, womanly 
modulations of R. D.’s voice, and the infinite variety of tone- 
color in that of M.; it was somewhat monotonous and metallic. 
In manner she was reserved, half independent—half depreca- 
tory, and nervous. Having no capacity for affection, she was 
nevertheless capable of a dog-like friendship, which never 
manifested itself by caresses, but only by a disposition to seek 
the society of its object, to perform tasks for her and to make 
her presents. Thus, for many months during which both she 
and M. were endeavoring to avoid meeting me for fear that I 
would discover their secret, and were even resolving to stay 
away altogether, she was yet brought back to sit and talk with 
Mrs. Prince, as by a hypnotic spell. She was a slave to her 
narrow conceptions of duty. Her chief joy was to make and 
present gifts to her friends, and she did this to an extent . 
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which exasperated M., and which the calm judgment of R. 
D. would not have approved. She was religiously inclined 
without R. D.’s well-defined reasons for being so, while M. 
was frankly pagan. Her sense of humor was not keen. A 
joke about a man who had a wooden leg which sprouted under 
the stimulus of a powerful linament would only puzzle her— 
she would wonder how it could be. Nor would M. see the 
humor of it, since to her childish fancy almost anything was 
possible. R. D. and S. M., on the other hand, would compass 
the grotesqueness of the conceit in a moment and laugh 
heartily. S. D. thought in terms of the literal and the con- 
crete, and was usually at a loss when she encountered ab- 
stract and figurative expressions in her reading. While she 
never learned certain elementary manual operations which 
were easy even to M., such as the proper way to set the 
hands of acl -k, in other directions her manual skill was the 
greatest found in the circle of the group. Embroidery, for 
instance, M. could do in rather clumsy fashion, while R. D. 
had some degree of skill, but S. D.’s work was exquisite. Not 
only did she embroider with artistic dexterity, but this and 
some other species of work she was capable of performing 
at phenomenal speed with no impairment of quality; though 
it must be added that in such cases she enlisted, by some ob- 
scure process of compulsion, the co-operation of M.,andconse- 
quently brought upon herself revengeful reprisals. Suggest- 
ible to a degree, she was also subject to that narrowing of 
the field of attention which results in so-called fixed ideas. 
Hence came the examples of hysterical or automatic fabri- 
cation found in the case, all of which centered in the Sick 
Doris complex, R. D. being totally ignorant of them, and M. 
and S. M. fully aware that they had no adequate foundations 
of fact. If affronted, she made no protest or defense, but 
bore all silently until she could weep in solitude. Sick Doris 
received her name from M. and S. M. because of the general 
state of her health. I do not think she could be termed 
neurasthenic in the strict sense of the term. She appeared 
habitually worn and weary, but that was because the accumu- 
lated results of spasmodic and prolonged exertion, insufficient 
- sleep, improper food, persecution at the hands of .M.,and other 
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factors of a life which would have taxed the fullest nervous 
resources, fell chiefly upon her. She suffered a large part of 
the time from pains in the hip and internal organs. She was 
in parts very subnormal to tactile sensations, and the deeper 
sensations of cuts, pinches and the like. Her senses of taste 
and smell were dull and her thermal anesthesia was so pro- 
found that on a cold winter day, when others warmly wrapped 
were complaining, she felt no discomfort in summer garb. 
Certain articles of food which M. or R. D., one or both, dis- 
liked, she liked, and some of which they were fond she never 
touched. But the table had not much attraction for her and 
she ate little. She had individual tastes as to hair-dressing, 
clothes, and many other matters, which will be set forth in 
the Record. Such in brief was Sick Doris, at the height of 
her development. During the process of her dissolution in 
1911, while her memories were rapidly departing from her 
own consciousness and emerging in the consciousness of R. 
D., the portrait was subjected to many shadings. Her various 
anesthesias deepened, until she could neither feel (except in- 
ternal pains), taste nor smell. The prick of a pin caused no 
movement, the strongest peppersauce was swallowed as 
though it were water. Her vision gradually narrowed and 
then shortened until she could see, as it were, only the in- 
terior of a hollow cone fourteen inches long and less 
than six inches in diameter at its farther extremity. As her 
memory decayed until she failed to recognize her adoptive 
parents, her manner became more cold and reserved, until, 
as one turns a corner and faces a new view, she suddenly 
reached mental infancy and the unsuspecting and happy 
confidence of infancy, in which stage she made her occasional 
appearances until her extinction in June, 1911. 


3. Sleeping Margaret. 

Sleeping Margaret, whose title is a misnomer, in that 
she was neither Margaret asleep nor in any respect like 
Margaret, probably adopted her name because she came at 
practically the same time as Margaret (a few moments 
earlier, according to her statement) and because in some ob- 
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scure fashion she stood in what might be called local prox- 
imity to Margaret. She was the especial riddle of the case, 
From appearances one would say that she always slept, since 
she practically never talked except when the eyes were closed, 
but she professed never to sleep, and in fact was never known 
to wander in her speech or to oscillate in the clearness of her 
understanding. We have seen that R. D., S. D. and M. each 
part of the time reigned supraliminally, and each part of the 
time became subliminal, the latter two consciously so. 
But it is hard to fix §S. M.’s status, whether it was ever 
strictly supraliminal or strictly subliminal. When M. was 
“out,” to use a quasi-technical term employed by the per- 
sonalities, meaning supraliminal, R. D. and S. D. were “ in,” 
that is, subliminal. Likewise when S. D. or R. D. was out, 
the remaining two members of the trio sunk into the interior 
depths. But, up to a late stage, S. M. talked only when M. 
was out, though asleep. There was no question that M. was 
supraliminally there and sleeping in her curious fashion, for, 
though mysteriously inhibited from hearing S. M. talking 
with the same lips, she often made remarks in her own very 
different tones, sometimes cutting a sentence or even word of 
S. M.’s in half, and performed her characteristic acts un- 
conscious that she was inteffering with another. The expres- 
sions of the two flitted across the face in turn, or were some- 
times momentarily blended, and many illustrations will be 
given of the two consciousnesses acting at the same time, 
now in unison, but more frequently at cross-purposes. S. M. 
seemed to be as truly “ out ” as was M. sleeping, and yet is it 
possible for two mental complexes to be operative not only 
at the same time but at the same psychical level? S. M. her- 
self would say, “I am never out or in; I am always here.” It 
was held that subliminal M. was nearly always conscious, 
ranging through three degrees of awareness, from intense 
to obscure. But S. M. professed to be always conscious, 
somewhere, without distinctions of degree. And a system of 
signals was devised without the knowledge of M., who in- 
deed, like the other personalities had no knowledge even of 
S. M.’s existence, by which S. M. and I might hold intercourse 
while M. was awake. I never knew intelligent response to fail 
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when I began to use the code, manifesting a consciousness 
fully alert and at work underneath a consciousness en- 
grossed in its own affairs and unobservant of what was going 
on. Never, that is to say, save in a few instances where S. M. 
professed to have been out of the body and yet not less 
conscious wherever she was. And certainly at such times 
some profound change took place, some internal displace- 
ment, powerfully evidencing itself in the feelings of M., and 
particularly those of R. D. As M. approached her end S. M. 
acquired, or at least first exercised the power to talk during 
the sleep of R. D., a practice which she kept up after R. D. 
had been restored to full continuity of consciousness. In case 
of emergency she would latterly warn or advise R. D. while 
the latter was awake, by what is technically known as auto- 
matic speaking, with her vocal organs. Even as M. disclaimed 
proprietorship over parts of the body, S. M. uniformly dis- 
claimed ownership of any part of it, yet she had limited and 
intermittent control, during the sleep of M., or at a later stage 
of R. D., of the facial muscles, the instrumentalities of speech, 
and of the limbs. She went so far as to sit up at times, but 
never to walk or stand, giving the reason, however, that this 
would endanger waking and frightening the personality 
sleeping. She had her characteristic voice, pitched a little 
lower than that of R. D., though most resembling hers, more 
musical than that of S. D., lacking the kaleidoscopic into- 
nations of M.’s. Her facial expression was usually that of 
philosophical calmness, though she would often smile sedate- 
ly, or even break out into laughter, especially at some odd 
speech or antic interpolated by M. Mentally, she seemed the 
maturest of all, in fact impressed me as if she were a woman 
of forty. She was my chief coadjutor in the cure, though M. 
was also generally anxious to help, studied the progress of 
R. D., and gave valuable information. But Sleeping 
Margaret studied the interior situation unremittingly, 
watched the result of my experiments and reported thereon, 
suggested measures which often proved of great importance, 
and made predictions as to the development of the case which 
were nearly, not quite, always justified by the event. She 
appeared to be, judging by her utterances respecting interior 
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relations and psychical mechanics, etc., of a highly analytical 
and philosophical mind, but she herself uniformly disclaimed 
having reasoned out her dicta, saying, “I only tell what I 
see.” Her memory in a general way seemed to embrace that 
of the other three, with additions of her own, and yet occa- 
sional details recollected by one or another, R. D., S. D., or 
M., she admitted having forgotten. But as the cure of the 
case became well advanced she herself notified me that she 
was forgetting many incidents of D.’s childhood and I dis- 
covered that the complicated schemes of psychical mechanics 
which she had formerly recited so smoothly, with no essential 
discrepancies appearing on subsequent cross-examinations, 
were fading from her memory. Her own explanation was 
that she no longer reviewed the events of D.’s childhood or a 
system of psychical relations which had mostly passed away, 
because there was no longer any use in so doing, her own 
office as guardian was becoming a sinecure, and she was now 
giving the most of her attention to her “own affairs.” But 
with this exception thus plausibly accounted for, she under- 
went no mental alteration whatever, being in this as in certain 
other particulars a contrast to the other secondary members 
of the group. In general, she claimed to feel, see, taste, etc., 
only through the sensations of the others, nevertheless there 
were articles of food for which she entertained a preference. 
She was the only one of the four thus far described who 
showed not a trace of suggestibility. If anyone became 
strenuous in his attempts to foist his views upon her by 
argument or suggestion, she might respond “ Oh, certainly !” 


or “ Yes, of course !” with intonations which expressed irony — 


so subtly that they might and sometimes did deceive a com- 
parative stranger. Still, though firm in her opinions, she was 
amenable to reasoning, as any sensible person is. But when 
she thought that the data were within her purlieu and that 
her opponent did not know what he was talking about, she 
did not hesitate to say so. Very rarely she took offense, 
in which case she usually relapsed into silence. Further 
traits and claims of this singular psychical entity must be 
gathered from the Record. 


: 
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4. Sleeping Real Doris. 


Sleeping Real Doris is the name which M. very properly 
applied to a somnambulic personality which was created at 
the age of eighteen, in consequence of a fall and injury to 
the head and back. She would make her appearance only 
now and then after Real Doris had fallen asleep, and it is 
doubtful if she ever rose fully above the threshold or R. D. 
ever sank completely below it during her manifestations, 
though the latter was not conscious of her or any more aware 
of her existence than of the existence of S, M. She was like 
the fog which exhales from a lake and hangs over its sur- 
face. It is doubtful if she had self-consciousness. Yet she 
had her peculiar facial expression when she was reacting to 
external stimuli, one of quizzical puzzlement; her character- 
istic harsh, croaking tones, on the rare occasions in which her 
utterances were not those of an automatic transmitter; and 
repeated tests showed that she had memories which were not 
those of R. D. or of S. D., but were exclusively her own. She 
passed through three stages. The first continued up to the 
time when S. D. began to decline, and was marked by two 
different though similar phenomena: (a) The substantial if 
not literal (the writer is inclined to think it literal) reproduc- 
tion of R. D.’s or §. D.’s part in past conversations, which 
originally took place at any time from the day before back to 
the days of early childhood. According to the several dates 
of the conversations, the facial expression and the tones 
covered the whole range from childhood to young maturity, 
and sounded nearly the whole gamut of the emotions. It is 
easier to suggest these wonderful scenes to the imagination 
than to describe them. But it was hard to avoid the con- 
viction, when one listened to one side of a conversation, for 
example, between R. D. and her mother when the former 
was seven years old, heard the childish tones so charged with 
adoration, saw the ecstatic juvenile countenance from which 
all care and sorrow had magically been erased, and noted how 
as she paused for the loved voice that none other could hear, 
she laughed and clapped her hands with joy,— it was, I say, 
hard to avoid believing that one was hearing and beholding 
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a very transcript of the tones, looks and gestures of fifteen 
years before. Especially was this the case considering that at 
another time the conversational part reproduced would be 
one borne by S. D. the very day before, and the exact simili- 
tude of her tones and looks and weary manner appeared and 
her characteristic expressions were heard. (b) Reproductions 
of soliloquies originally uttered by Real Doris on her brief 
emergences from psychical incarceration, under various cir- 
cumstances and at’ different times during the preceding five 
years. In the second stage the “conversation-recitals ” 
ceased, but the soliloquies became more frequent. In the 
third stage, while the soliloquy-rehearsals were gradually de- 
caying, a tendency to respond to external sensory stimuli was 
first observed. Sleeping Real Doris seemingly was developing, 
though S. M. said that she was not really doing so. Pre- 
sumably the internal seismic displacement caused by the 
obliteration of S. D., which, while it rounded out R. D.’s 
memories and increased her psychical grasp upon all her 
bodily machinery, at the same time placed more burden upon 
both R. D. and M. and produced in them emotional dis- 
turbances for a time, also liberated in the flickering conscious- 
ness of Sleeping Real Doris a transient breeze of energy. 
There is no doubt whatever that by experimenting with 
various types of stimuli S. R. D. could have been educated 
into self-consciousness and sundry forms and degrees of men- 
tal functioning. Indeed, she showed such a disposition to re- 
spond to the few tentative essays which were made in this 
direction that I properly took alarm and wholly abstained 
from any unnecessary repetition. The sequel was that the 
feeble flame, which for a brief space seemed to burn a little 
brighter, soon faded, and suddenly went out altogether. 

The foregoing portraiture of the secondary members of 
the five-fold Doris group is already too long and yet is in- 
adequate. The reader will later learn that the transitions 
from one to another were often marked by striking physical 
signs besides those hitherto mentioned, such as alteration of 
the pulse, instant resumption of even breath by R. D. coming 
from S. D. panting convulsively with excitement, water trick- 
ling from M.’s blind eyes a few moments after R D., with 
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eyes not injuriously affected by the lamplight, had departed. 
He will witness a great variety of incidents occurring in the 
relations of the personalities to each other. The evolution 
of the case toward final reintegration will show various 
psychical cataclysms, shiftings, blendings and shadings. It is 
believed that the unexampled opportunities for constant ob- 
servation presented by the Doris case have added something 
to our knowledge of abnormal mental processes, and, by 
legitimate inferences, have thrown light upon the workings of 
the normal mind also. Besides this, certain complicated and 
symmetrical statements were made by M. and particularly by 
S. M. bearing upon such problems, which are at least worthy 
of attention. 


5. Intercognition and its Mechanism. 


A brief statement of the intercognitive powers of each of 
the personalities at the time of their widest extension should 
be added here, leaving minutiz and the many alterations 
which appeared in the course of the process of reintegration 
to the Record. 


Real Doris. 


Real Doris had no direct knowledge of the thoughts or 
‘acts of any of the secondary personalities. That is, she could 
not see into their minds or remember anything that had oc- 
curred during their supraliminal periods; no valve of her 
consciousness opened in the direction of any of them. She 
learned much from the chance remarks of her associates, in- 
ferred much from the situation in which she found herself and 
from what may be called the after-image of their emotions 
lingering subsequently to her arrival. Both M. and §. D. left 
notes for her to read. Habitually, in childhood, subliminal M. 
conversed orally with her, of course using the same mouth 
without her volition, but later in life only occasionally uttered 
ejaculations, as S. M. began to do after M. vanished. Within 
the period of my observation, not only sporadically unspoken 
sentences or single words “ bubbled up” from a lower per- 
sonality, conveying a hint or an admonition, but she was 
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often aware of an inward perturbation from which she could 
correctly infer the sentiments of the subliminally co-conscious 
M. Besides, the emotionally colored thoughts of M. some- 
times figured in the dreams of R. D., but without recognition 
or identification. All these phenomena are strictly analogous 
to the varied modes by which a person whose mind I cannot 
penetrate, conveys to me disclosures and tokens of his 
thoughts by means of oral statements, letters, shouts from a 
distance, gestures and so on. So far as R. D.’s own insight 
was concerned, every secondary personality was separated 
from her by an opaque wall. 


Sick Doris. 

Sick Doris knew or was capable of knowing (since like 
any normal person she did not always pay attention to what 
was within view) all that R. D. did, said, experienced and 
thought. The usual assumption would be that she had this 
knowledge because on each of her successive arrivals fol- 
lowing R. D., the memories of the latter were transferred to 
her en bloc, and that they were regarded by her as referring ex- 
clusively to the experiences of another than herself. I believe 
that this assumption is psychologically unsound, that her 
claim, like the claim of Sally in the Beauchamp case, to be 
subliminally co-conscious during the periods of the primary 
personality, was true. In that case, she knew what R. D. 
had done, said, heard and thought, because she had actually 
been an observer at the time, so that all these experiences of 
R. D. were, while they were in actual progress, incorporated 
into her own stream of consciousness. She remembered as 
I remember what Robinson did last night, not because Rob- 
inson mysteriously handed over to me his memories on my 
waking this morning, but because I recall what I myself saw 
him do. Of course it cannot be absolutely proved that S. 
D.’s co-consciousness during R. D.’s supraliminal periods was 
always equally clear any more than it can be absolutely 
proved that it was continuous. On the analogy of M., it 
would seem. likely that it was subject to certain fluctuations, 
though I cannot say that I ever found her, when in her 
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prime, to be seriously at fault in her statements regarding 
R. D. But R. D. was the only one into whose consciousness 
she had insight. The others were enclosed from her in cham- 
bers into which she could not look. When M. was “ out ,” S. 
D. was as if annihilated for the time being. She knew much 
about M., but because M. chose that she should know, and by 
processes almost perfectly coterminous with those by which 
R. D. became aware of a modicum of acts and sentiments of 
two of the characters beneath her. M. and S. D, wrote notes 
to each other, they held frequent oral conversations, and in 
the consciousness of the latter emerged emotions and un- 
spoken thoughts of which she “— recognized the source and 
the meaning. 


Margaret. 


Margaret had, or was capable of having (for she also 
might have her attention absorbed by some matters to the 
neglect of others) knowledge of the experiences of every sort 
and the thoughts of both R, D. and S. D. Curious allegations 
were made to the effect that her knowledge of S. D. was 
immediate, while that of R. D. was mediate, reflected as it 
were from S. D.’s consciousness as from a mirror, but I will 
not complicate this introductory sketch with them. In her 
prime she was able to tell me all or at least something about 
every incident that took place during a period when one of 
her higher colleagues was supraliminal. She too, it was de- 
clared, remembered because those incidents took place under 
her observation, she being subliminally co-conscious during 
their occurrence. Indeed, it was claimed that she had a con- 
scious existence absolutely unbroken, waking or sleeping, 
save for very rare and brief intervals during her periods 
“out” when she entered, usually voluntarily and because 
of weariness, what may be called a comatose condition, 
and for that one of her four subliminal stages known 
as “away and sleeping”, which so long as she was in 
her prime seems to have been comparatively infrequent 
and of short duration. But her otherwise uninterrupted 
consciousness was not always equally clear. Besides fluctu- 
ations when she was supraliminal and awake, analogous 
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to those to which the normal person is liable, and the 
variations of her supraliminal sleeping state, from simple 
dreaming to the utilization of every sensory connection with 
the outside world except sight, she was capable, it was de- 
clared, of four distinct degrees of awareness when in a sub- 
liminal relation. That some such scheme actually existed was 
evidentially indicated. The situation of M.'as respects Sleep- 
ing Real Doris fell out of the general order. She heard 
the utterances of this inchoate personality and followed her 
acts, but could only infer her independent thoughts, so 
far as the latter possessed these. And she knew none of the 
thoughts of Sleeping Margaret, nor even of her existence, 
until late in the case, when; because of a dramatic exercise of 
energy by S. M. in an emergency, M. inferred that there must 
be another personality, much as the existence of the unknown 
planet Neptune was inferred because of the exercise of its 
attractive energy. But she was earlier often aware of oppo- 
sition and even punishment the source of which she could 
not define. 


Sleeping Real Doris. 


Sleeping Real Doris was in a class by herself. She had no 
knowledge, properly speaking, of any of the others, she was 
simply an automatic phonograph to preserve and from time to 
time to repeat utterances originally delivered by R. D. or 
S. D., anywhere from a few hours to many years previously. 
She did, indeed, a few times repeat a word or short phrase 
from M., but seemingly this was because she caught it as it 
were, in passing, as it was uttered by M. a few moments be- 
fore her own arrival. 


Sleeping Margaret. 


Sleeping Margaret completes the series whose uniformity 
S. R. D. only interrupts. She had insight into all the content 
of the consciousnesses of R. D., S. D., and M., and that insight 
was declared, and appeared, to admit of no varying degrees, 
though she as well as the others might fluctuate in attention. 
It was, or appeared to be, potentially perfect. She claimed to 
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have an absolutely continuous memory so that her knowledge 
of the’ thoughts of the others was not a transference but a 
part of the content of her own observation. As M. declared 
that she had direct view of S. D.’s thoughts but saw those of 
R. D. mediately through S. D., so S. M. alleged that she, in 
turn, saw M.’s thoughts directly ; those of S. D. through, or as 
she preferred to say, reflected from the consciousness of M., 
and those of R. D. as reflected from the consciousness of S. D. 
to M. and again from that of M. to herself. S. D. knew no 
more what passed in the shadowy mind of S. R. D. than did 
M., except that she drew shrewder inferences from her few 
gestures and other acts. 

The intercognitive powers of S. D. and M. gradually de- 
cayed as the primary personality progressed in reintegration, 
and the many and striking changes which took place in degree 
and process are to be found scattered through the pages of 
the Record, readily to be combined and compared by aid of 
the analytical index. 


6. Conclusion. 


The writer has had in mind two classes of readers whose 
claims and possible demands are somewhat divergent. First 
a class made up of psychologists, physicians, and students of 
psychology and the healing art. If to such these records 
appear unduly voluminous, it should be remembered that it 
will not take a tithe of the time or energy to peruse them that 
it would to extract the same amount of illuminative material 
from the study of an actual case, and also that it is such faith- 
ful daily memoranda made throughout the whole cycle of 
mental and physical changes from a condition of extreme dis- 
integration to reintegration that the best substitute may be 
found for first-hand study of a type so rare that the interested 
investigator may well pass a whole lifetime without having 
seen or at least recognized a single well-developed case. The 
importance of the revelations of a complicated instance of 
dissociation in relation not only to morbid or abnormal 
psychology but also to the analysis of the normal mind, can 
hardly be over-estimated. Psychical elements which normal- 
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ly are as it were inextricably commingled are here to a large 
extent isolated, untwisted like the strands of a rope. The 
cover is off from the psychical piano, and the working of the 
levers can be seen. The handwriting of the emotions is 
registered in large characters. The psycho-chemical re- 
actions from stimuli of every sort may be tested as in a 
laboratory. The greater and less shocks of life whose results 
the normally integrated mind glosses over and conceals never 
fail to ring bells in the personalities—the lower selves wholike 
erewhile submerged sides of an iceberg come to the surface. 
Such reactions, such psychical mechanics, are not different in 
kind but only in degree in normal mentality. The same causes 
which are destructive in the abnormal are destructive in the 
normal mind; those which are stimulating and upbuilding in 
the one class are stimulating and upbuilding in the other. 
The normal mind may steel itself against shocks, but it can- 
not wholly avoid their effects, or at least it is in their direc- 
tion that danger lies. And as to various morbid psychological 
conditions, especially that immense class of cases roughly 
brought together under the title of hysteria, these lie on the 
very border-land of Dissociation, and the teachings of the 
Doris case are eloquent in their behalf. In their behalf, I say, 
for it is not merely theoretical understanding of such condi- 
tions which is forwarded, but the actual pathway of their 
rectification is indicated. In other words, what treatment 
worked badly in the Doris case will be mistaken treatment in 
most cases of hysteria, etc., and in general what was followed 
by beneficial results in the Doris case will likewise be pro- 
ductive of benefit in the less grave border maladies. 

But, secondly, this work has in view readers who, though 
not professionals or special students of abnormal psychology, 
take an intelligent interest in the problems of the human 
mind. On their account, unfamiliar technical terms are 
avoided when possible. Such as must be employed are for 
their convenience defined in a Glossary. It is hoped that 
many laymen may read these records carefully enough to be 
confirmed in and spread the gospel of psychical healing. Suf- 
ferers from hysteria and allied psychoneurotic disorders are 
much in need of intelligent sympathy, and are of all patients 
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about the least likely to get it. They are as sensitive as an 
aneroid barometer, to the subtle alterations of tone, expres- 
sion and manner by which their associates consciously or un- 
consciously express a critical attitude. One may determine 
that he will not show it, but if he inwardly thinks that the 
patient is “shamming,” or “scheming ,” the hyperzsthetic 
hysteric will almost surely feel it and the injustice of it. Her 
own relatives, however they may love her, are often the most 
censorious and unjust in their misconceptions, and place the 
most obstacles in the way of recovery. Scolding, reproaches, 
well-meant intimations that “it is all imagination,” etc., pro- 
duce feelings of being misunderstood, mingled self-reproach 
and self-justification, resentment, grief, — all psychic poisons. 
I have known a mildly dissociated patient to reflect the sud- 
denly changed mental attitude of her physician as by magic, 
and her prognosis to become at once more hopeful, though 
he had been unaware of betraying his former suspicions. 
How much more will undisguised and continual nagging in 
the patient’s home, due to ignorance, aggravate her symptoms 
and block her recovery. To be sure, it is a mistake to 
“coddle ,” but unsympathetic treatment is as great a mistake 
and tenfold more likely to occur. To lead her away from even 
her hallucinations, one must treat the hallucinations with 
respect. Morbid thoughts are not to be thrown out by direct 
assault, but by bringing into the city the Trojan horse replete 
with sound and healthful thoughts. When she has won self- 
respect by feeling that she is respected, she will generally be 
easy to lead slowly out of the quaking sands to surer and 
surer ground, not indeed by neglect of physical measures, but 
with chief reliance upon a proper psychological regime. 


Have I not placed too much emphasis upon the psychical 
factor in the methods of treating such patients as we have 
been discussing? I reply that there are of course cases where 
the root of the trouble is more cerebral and neural than 
mental, and where the treatment must be adjusted according- 
ly but there are a vast number where it is to be found in 
morbid, and as it were, dislocated, conditions of the mind it- 
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self. But do not all such conditions nevertheless rest upon 
the physical basis of the cerebro-neural system, and should 
not treatment in the nature of things be addressed in all cases 
primarily to the rectification of bodily conditions? I do not 
propose here to dogmatize or to enter into the controversy as 
to whether the mind is an entity by itself, or a function of the 
brain, for it is not necessary. No matter what their formal 
doctrines may be upon this subject, one by one the leading 
specialists in the actual treatment of psychopathies have been 
coming over to the conviction that the most successful way of 
dealing with these is by methods chiefly psychical. It is 
usually those whose interest in morbid psychology is mostly 
intellectual and speculative who distrust these methods most; 
those whose interest runs in the harness of their actual efforts 
to relieve their afflicted fellows are coming rapidly into line. 
Not that there are not plenty left of the old school, who are 
always doctoring the “ nerves ,” and attempting to overcome 
“ auto-intoxication .” I have in mind two specialists in this 
general class of patients in the same city, both educated and 
intelligent gentlemen, but one of the old school, the other one 
of the apostles of “ psychic medicine.” One looks over the 
notes of cases reported by the former to a medical journal, 
and it would be amusing to observe the monotonous reiter- 
ation at the close of the most of these, “ no improvement ,” 
“the patient died ,” “slight improvement, followed by re- 
lapse ,” etc., if it were not pathetic. The other is having the 
record which is now building up the reputation of the new 
school, many complete successes, a few partial successes and 
failures. Actual experience is, I say, forcing medical men in- 
to the channels of psychical treatment of mental disorders, ir- 
respective of what may be their formal theories as to the 
ultimate nature of the mind, and its relations to the body. 
This is curiously illustrated by the valuable little treatise by 
Dr. Paul Dubois, “ The Psychological Origin of Mental Dis- 
orders.” Dr. Dubois says, “In my view, consequently, the 
word soul (ame) designates, not a special essence distinct 
from the body, but a special function of the brain, the psych- 
ological function ,” and he retains “ the terms mind and soul, 
not to designate something different from the body, but to 
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indicate clearly the special character of this psychological 
function: the existence of the phenomena of consciousness .” 
This seems clear enough—the body is the real thing, and the 
mind but a function; therefore ultimately the malady must re- 
side in the nerve-cells and other somatic elements. But 
nevertheless, he immediately proceeds to treat consciousness 
as though it were a thing in itself, talks of mental causation, ap- 
proves Kraepelin in that he “recognizes the psychological 
origin of these disturbances of ideation ,” decries the tendency 
on the part of some to seek the cause of psychopathies in 
somatic and particularly in toxic conditions, declares that 
“the essential cause’ of mental disorders “ is still too much 
sought after in entirely material processes ,” announces his 
own conclusion that “the true cause of the psychopathies is 
therefore to be found in native weakness of the mentality ,” 
lays the emphasis of treatment on the “reforming of path- 
ological mentalities ,” and finally declares that this “ is the true 
and only treatment for the psychopathies” (italics mine). Dubois 
names other theoretical “ monist-materialists ” besides him- 
self who in practice are like the young man of the parable, 
who stated his preference for a station outside of the vineyard 
and yet was later found laboring with others inside. The 
writer’s opinion is of little consequence, but he may venture 
to remind the reader that Doris was cured. 


As many times as general judgments or opinions are ex- 
pressed in text or footnotes, it has been intended to keep 
them in the rear of so much offered evidence as will enable 
the reader to form independent judgments and opinions. Yet 
in general only samples of the evidence can be offered. Back 
cf a dictum often lies not only a certain number of recorded 
observations to support it, but ten or fifty times as many 
which had to be omitted because the printed work was not to 
run to five or ten volumes. Yet some questions arising in the 
course of the study are left quite open. The testimony is 
offered, but the time for a verdict has not yet come. Nor is it 
at all certain that all of the current conclusions of psych- 
ological science here concurred in are inerrant. This last 
sentence is added wholly as a caution to the lay-reader, not 
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as an intimation that psychologists consider that all their 
present conclusions are fixed and unalterable. 


7. Supernormal Incidents or Illusions. 


The reader will. find in the record incidents of the so- 
called “ occult” order, a few being related to alleged telzs- 
thesia (more commonly named clairvoyance), many to tele- 
pathy and a few, mainly involving allegations of Sleeping 
Margaret, to spiritism. It may be that he will directly be 
affronted, and demand why these incidents are admitted, un- 
less the writer is credulous and unscientific. A few remarks 
are necessary here to make my position plain. Formerly I 
was as prejudiced as anyone could be against all hypotheses 
admitting what are known as “ occult ” factors, and as proud 
of that fact as I am now ashamed of it. For my reason has 
been sufficiently illuminated so that I now see that, merely as 
a matter of logic, no hypothesis which comes forward with 
prima facie credentials is forthwith to be expelled as “ com- 
mon or unclean.” As a matter of precaution, it is not to be 
kicked away, with cavalier contempt, without a hearing. The 
annals of science are too strewn with the skeletons of learned 
dogmatism not to offer warning to the thoughtful. When one 
remembers the ridicule and contumely with which what were 
regarded as the “ occult ” claims of mesmerism (hypnotism) 
were treated, he is not inclined to risk adding another skele- 
ton to the desert sands of cocksureness. But I am not in this 
work advocating any occult theory whatever, but only record- 
ing the actual data in the case. There can be no intelligent 
question of my duty as a historian of the facts. It makes no 
difference whether the facts please my intellectual and 
zsthetic palate or that of my readers; it is none of my busi- 
ness in what direction the facts may seem to point. I am but 
the witness who is to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” It may be that the seemingly 
“ occult ” facts have a non-occult signification, but whether or 
no, they must have some significance, and the record would be 
defective, perhaps fatally so, with them omitted. The useless 
facts of one generation, which have interest only for the in- 
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tellect, often become useful ones in the next. Many a “ hard- 
headed” man formerly muttered disdainfully, “ What’s the 
use of studying bugs and flies?” but now even the ivory- 
enclosed intellect is aware that intimate knowledge of flies 
and bugs is leading to successful war against some of the 
worst diseases of men. Residual mysterious facts of psych- 
ology, which are often omitted or glossed over in scientific re- 
ports, will be, judging from the past, the very keys of some 
citadel of knowledge, — if not of one, then of another. Some 
day every scientific reporter will add to his litany some such 
franchise as this: “From the dishonesty that suppresses 
facts, from the cowardice that will not utter them, from the 
dogmatism that cannot see them, Good Lord deliver us !” 
As Dubois has said in another but not irrelevant connection 
(“ Psychological Origin of Mental Disorders ,” page 54) “To 
suppress a problem is not to solve it, yet that is what is 
constantly being done .” 

On a number of occasions M. obtained information, some- 
times of a complex character, which if not acquired by tel- 
epathy I confess inability to account for. One instance only 
will be summarized here, not because it is the best but because 
it can be given in short compass. On the evening of Nov. 
29th, 1911, M., after looking awhile into my eyes with an 
intent and curious expression, exclaimed, “ You wrote to a 
man named Prince today—to Dr. Prince... You wrote about 
Doris... You asked him how someone was getting on.” The 
fact is that I had that afternoon, without acquainting anyone 
of my intention, written to Dr. Morton Prince for the first 
time. I did write chiefly about Doris. I did not ask how any- 
one was getting on, but I did very distinctly debate in my 
mind whether to ask him if “ Miss Beauchamp” was still 
mentally stable. I took pains to make it impossible that any- 
one should see me write either the letter or the address on the 
envelope, as I did not want the girl to suspect that I was writ- 
ing about her, mentioned that I had written to no one, and 
while alone put the letter where no one could possibly get at 
it. M. told not only to whom I had written, and what I had 
written about, but also specified a thought which had not been 
set down in black and white at all. When she made one of 
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these announcements, it was always after she had gazed 
steadily, with a look of interested amusement, into my eyes, 
Her own claim was that she saw, not what I was consciously 
thinking of at the moment, but what was “ passing like a 
parade down underneath.” And it was true that what she 
revealed was always something that I had thought of not 
long before. She never made an incorrect announcement of 
the kind. Nor did she ever manifest any desire to “ show off ” 
in this or other matters, and appeared to regard them as 
mere games, in no way remarkable. 


When R. D., before her mother’s death, was away from 
the house, she often had a subjective vision of the latter 
engaged in one way or another, and on her return would in- 
quire and find that the mother had been so engaged at the 
time. There can be no doubt of her absolute confidence that 
such were her frequent experiences, nor does she have the 
feeling of most other people that there is something outre and 
bizarre about them. I leave it to others to say that these are 
mere hallucinations of memory. Knowing as I do the men- 
tality of the girl, I do not believe that the explanation is here, 
wherever it may be found. M. also, it was alleged, had clair- 
voyant and veridical visions, though no such sophisticated 
terms were employed by the personalities. Similar claims 
were made in regard to S. D. Should telepathy pass the 
gauntlet of science there would be no particular difficulty in 
admitting a visual type of telepathy, though that description 
would not agree with the views of the personalities. One 
instance said to have been experienced by S. D. was care- 
fully canvassed, as is set forth in the Record. I am far from 
saying that the evidence is sufficient to establish the validity 
of a claim of this sort, in fact I do not think it much stronger 
than would be required for the condemnation of a man to the 
gallows. 


In 1912 R. D. had two vivid visual hallucinations of her 
dead mother. Two facts in connection therewith are of in- 
terest. (a) These experiences did not occur when she was in 
a pronounced psychopathic condition but when she was well 
on toward recovery, and (6) in the first instance she saw a 
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hallucinatory shadow before she caught sight of the ap- 
paritional image. 

On one occasion, partly while M. was reading and quite 
unconscious of what her hand was doing, and partly while 
she was actually asleep, she produced automatic writing of 
the usual occult purport. A number of times afterward 
when conscious of it, but probably not capable of its execu- 
tion by direct volition, and even after she had ceased being 
capable of writing from conscious will, automatic writing of 
the same description was produced by her hand. 

In 1914 I twice heard a hallucinatory voice, which was 
never satisfactorily explained. Never in my life had I ex- 
perienced anything of the kind, when ill, nervous, over- 
worked, excited, or in any other condition, and on these occa- 
sions I was well, free from anxiety, calm, and wholly un- 
expectant. The only relevance of this mention is that S. M. 
claimed that in the first instance the voice was her own, super- 
normally projected. The claim in itself was unconvincing, 
and I lay no weight upon the incidents other than psycholog- 
ical phenomena which will generally be regarded as quite ex- 
plicable and conforming to type. They are added simply in 
allegiance to the principles of classification. 

It may be that the frequent reading of my lips by M. 
asleep, while no breath was consciously emitted, should be 
set down in the list of prima facie supernormal features of the 
case. It certainly was not an illusory one. 


8. Classification of Readers. 


I have hitherto classified readers as professional and un- 
professional. But they may also be cross-divided, according 
as they do this work the honor of perusing it cursorily or with 
care, in part or in its entirety. The interests of each of the 
latter-indicated classes have been provided for. (a) Those 
who wish merely a general knowledge of the Doris case will 
find it in this introductory chapter so far and in the chronolog- 
ical narrative summary immediately to follow. Their at- 
tention is directed to the Glossary and Appendices, as well as 
to the portraits and diagrams to be found in the body of the 
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work. (b) Those whose patience is equal to a complete read- 
ing, or (c) those who are interested in studying some par- 
ticular phase of the case, will find in the Index an efficient aid 
in combining and comparing data. The index is analytical 
and unusually full and explicit, and the attempt has been 
made to put it into the most convenient form for working pur- 
poses, even though that has involved, to a degree, departure 
from the strict principles of logical classification. 

It is not known that cuts from photographs of the person- 
alities in a case of dissociation have ever before been spread 
before the public. The subject in this case has yielded her 
natural feeling of reluctance to the claims of science. Conse- 
quently there are entered twenty-five portraits, one of which 
is of Real Doris taken under peculiar circumstances; one of 
Margaret at the age of five, two of Margaret in later life and 
two of her asleep; three of Sleéping Margaret; one of Sick 
Doris in her prime and fifteen of her after she had declined to 
mental infancy. Only Sleeping Real Doris is left unrepre- 
sented, owing to the difficulties of photographing her. There 
is much in these portraits which is distinctive, and yet it 
need hardly be remarked that such disparity between the per- 
sonalities as was depicted on the living, moving countenance, 
is not to be expected. Facial expression, like consciousness, 
is a stream, and a photograph is but an instantaneous cross- 
section, in which the vivid fulness of the individuality is lack- 
ing, since the mind of one who looks upon a living counte- 
nance receives not simply the image of the moment but also 
the after-effect of the flitting changes which have just pre 
ceded it. 


II. Summary of the Facts. 


The summary of the facts recorded in detail in the Daily 
Record is designed to furnish the general reader with a clear 
and graphic account of the case without finding it necessary 
to go through the entire account of it from day to day in the 
course of the many years’ observation upon it. The careful 
scientific man will desire to study the case in detail, and in- 
deed without this feature of it the summarized statement 
would have no other value than the authority of the reporter. 
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But any reader who does not wish to trust that, has the com- 
plete daily record before him and this will sufficiently vindi- 
cate the judgment of Dr. Prince in the summary. Many 
readers will not care to go farther with the case and indeed 
certain busy professional men will not require to do so, if they 
place any confidence in the reporter of the facts. It is for 
them that this summary has been written. Others who wish 
a more intimate and thorough acquaintance with the facts 
and who do not wish to take their opinions second hand 
have the detailed record for their investigations. For them 
the summary will also be a help, as it will relieve them of the 
strain of sustaining the memory through so much reading. 
But the truly scientific story is in the Daily Record. The 
“bird’s eye view ” will be found in the summary. This has 
been wholly compiled by Dr. Prince and follows this intro- 
ductory note. 


1. The First Dissociating Shock, and the Rise of Two 
Secondary Personalities. 


Doris was born March 31, 1889, of good German stock, 
without known neurotic tendencies on either side. The only 
ascertained possibly predisposing factors were these: (a) 
violent temper on the part of her father and his mother, which 
she did not inherit, (6) her father’s intemperate use of intoxi- 
cants for many years prior to her birth, (c) her mother’s ex- 
ceedingly imaginative temperament, (d) her mother’s 
thwarted craving for affection and refined surroundings. 

When about three years old, her father in a fit of anger 
dashed her to the floor. It was in the midst of the previous 
quarrel, according to her statement, that Sleeping Margaret 
came into being. It was a few moments after the act of 
violence, according to both Sleeping Margaret and Margaret, 
that the existence of the latter began. Consistently, the ac- 
count of the incident by M., (who had no insight into the 
mind of S. M.) lacked the earlier details mentioned by S. M. 

In the case of “ Miss Beauchamp,” the child personality, 
Sally, claimed to have existed, but only as a subliminal co- 
consciousness, from the early childhood of the subject. Dr. 
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Morton Prince, with scientific caution, debates whether her 
testimony was to be trusted. But that Margaret existed, not 
only as a subliminal co-consciousness, but also as a frequently 
alternating personality in upper control, there can be no ques- 
tion, because of the experiences of the primary personality, 
Real Doris, reaching back to her earliest recollection. The 
latter indeed remembers, as is not strange, nothing of the 
tragic incident which caused the shattering mental shock, but 
in the course of her recovery, nineteen years afterward, in one 
of those dreams which revive forgotten experiences of child- 
hood (usually, as in her case, unrecognized), its details were 
pictured anew. 

The evidences of M.’s early existence as a secondary per- 
sonality that frequently “came out” and assumed control 
while Real Doris, the primary consciousness, as it were 
vanished, are of the following character. (a) Real Doris is 
absolutely veracious. (6) She testifies that there was hardly 
ever a day within her recollection that she did not have lapses 
from consciousness. (c) She was never conscious of going to 
bed or of sleeping by night within her recollection, prior to 
1911. (d) In early childhood she had exactly the same types 
of evidence of the existence of another consciousness in con- 
nection with her organism that she had in after years, such as 
hearing of things said and done by her of which she was 
ignorant, finding notes written to her by M., becoming con- 
scious and finding herself in all sorts of strange situations, 
actual carrying on of conversations with M. in which the lat- 
ter used the vocal organs without her (R. D.’s) volition, ex- 
periencing the effects of M.’s approval or indignation, and 
other experiences in great variety. (e) The testimony of 
S. M. and of M. supports that of R. D., and ten-fold the more 
because it respectively differs in detail and interpretation ac- 
cording to the point of view and the psychical quality of each 
of the three. No one who reads the variety of proofs in the 
full record can doubt the extraordinary fact that from about 
her third year Doris began to lead a divided life, now as R. D,, 
with M. at least part of the time subliminally present, and part 
of the time as M. reigning supreme. Fortunately, there is 
still preserved a photograph of M. at the age of five, the ex- 
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pression plainly identifiable by those who knew her in later 
years. 


2. Potent Factors in Environment. 


The most unfavorable element, the great depressant, in 
Doris’s life, was her own father. Subconscious horror after 
conscious memory of his terrible act had ceased, fear, abhor- 
rence of his drunkenness, feelings outraged by his callous 
treatment especially of her mother, daily did their destructive 
work: For just one period of perhaps two weeks M.’s activi- 
ties notably declined and R. D. daily increased in control, and 
this was when the father was absent, confined in a hospital. 

The great stimulant which vivified her first seventeen 
years was her mother, whom she fairly idolized. There was 
a peculiar community of tastes and of sympathy between the 
two, and each found her chief joy in the other. In one way, 
however, the mother’s influence was innocently unfortunate. 
Imaginative by nature, she found relief from her constant toil 
and her sordid surroundings in day-dreams of domestic felicity, 
luxury and beauty, and by sharing these with D. she en- 
couraged a tendency already inordinately strong. Thus was 
the parted stream of D.’s consciousness fed, and the ground 
loosened for possible new channels of dissociation. 

Another unfortunate circumstance was that the poverty of 
the family and her sympathy for the mother caused R. D. to 
exert herself to the limit of her energies, from the age of 
seven. Rising hours before a child should in order to assist 
her mother, going to school during the day, working after 
school often until late at night, her vacations likewise filled 
with labor, she was robbed of sleep and kept on the ragged 
edge of exhaustion. Her schodl-days ended at fourteen, the 
variety but not the quantity of her exertion was decreased. 


3. The Doings of Margaret. 

Only the most general description can be entered upon 
in this place, of this mercurial and irrepressible psychical 
entity, who sometimes amused R. D. by her utterances 
audibly or mentally heard, sometimes terrified her by mental, 
audible or written threats and by actual punishments inflicted 
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upon her body and possessions, embarrassed her, came to her 
relief, coaxed and ordered, permitted and prohibited, accord- 
ing to her nature, passing mood and the circumstances. She 
herself often related (and S. M. endorsed the claim) that the 
first thing she ever did was to make the crying R. D. play 
with her fingers and toes. Furthermore she asserted, she 
used to make the child R. D. “ see things that weren’t there ,” 
cause her to hear “ choo-choo ,” ask her what her name was, 
etc. Later,—and this R. D. well remembers,—the two would 
have long conversations together, M.’s replies being made 
aloud (at times), and with the same lips, but without R. D.’s 
volition or slightest previous knowledge of what would be 
said. M. early asserted her own rights to certain property and 
demanded deference to various personal tastes. One early 
lesson remembered by R. D. was that of letting M.’s ball 
alone. She was impelled by a will not hers to pick up the 
ball with her left hand and to transfer it to her right hand, 
then the left hand plowed scratches in her cheeks and eyelids 
until they bled. From the time that she was four until she 
was about eight, her face was seldom entirely free from 
scratches, because she could not learn to keep her hands away 
from M.’s property. When the lesson had been pretty thor- 
oughly mastered the scratching mostly ceased, to be renewed 
only when R. D. became rash again. 

M. was an enfant terrible, cutting up tricks in school and 
departing so that R. D. received the blame, astonishing em- 
ployers and strangers by her strange and often witty ex- 
clamations, showing no respect for the dignities of rank or 
riches, daring, pert, protean. Yet she was capable of putting 
on the brake at any time that she feared that the secret of her 
own being might be discoveréd. There was no such danger 
with the mother, to whom her daughter was, doubtless, 
simply a bundle of contradictory moods, incomprehensible at 
times but lovable always. She early learned to respect those 
moods, and to use strategy rather than punishment or even 
reproof in dealing with her youngest child. Sheknewnot what 
moment the girl now so sedately employed might be seized by 
a gale of mischief, or suddenly dart from the house to be 
seen no more for hours. The mother’s patience never failed, 
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and to the last, with all her perplexities, she was fondest of 
this strangest of her children. 

When R. D. began to go to school at the age of six, she 
at first had a hard time, for incessantly there emerged in her 
consciousness the clamors of M., unused to such monotony, 
“Come on! Let’s go out!” It was difficult for R. D. ta 
- study, and often M. coming would cut some ridiculous caper, 
and set the room in a giggle. Sometimes, in hot weather, 
M. would come and dash from the room without permission, 
later imperturbably returning, her head and perhaps her gar- 
ments dripping with water. As M. came to realize that R. D. 
could not be blamed for going to school her complaints ceased, 
but not her outbreaks and her astonishing speeches. In spite 
of all drawbacks, R. D. secured high marks in her studies, but 
not for conduct—that was quite impossible. Oft-times she 
came to consciousness to find herself being chided for mis- 
behavior of which she knew nothing. She knew what it 
meant, but could not explain, so bore all patiently though 
often with tears, and taking upon herself the guilt of the real . 
culprit, promised to do better. Often, too, the promises were 
seemingly disregarded, and the teachers were at their wits’ 
end to know how to handle the child of such singular moods. 
When psychical conditions were such that M. could not dis- 
appear to “dodge” impending punishment, she generally 
managed to escape by her genius for cajolery, her wit and win- 
ning charm, which would break down the wrath of the stern- 
est of her preceptors. M. came out regularly to practice 
writing and to conjugate, since she liked these exercises, but 
seldom for any other recitations, except to help out R. D. in 
case of emergency. She had a fancy for changing her name, 
and in spite of the distaste of R. D., the name was “ Luella” 
for several terms. Of the copy-books which remain all but 
one are marked, in the writing of teachers, “Luella Fischer ,” 
the remaining one bearing the true name Doris. And so the 
days of school-life wore on, until, in spite of all draw-backs, 
D. was ready for High School at fourteen, the youngest but 
one in a class of fifty-two. But here M. put her foot down, 
and declared, “ No more school !” She would not even per- 
mit R. D. to go and fetch her diploma, fearing that this 
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would be the threshold to the attainment of the desire to 
enter the High School. 

At the age of seven, moved by her mother’s financial dis- 
tresses, R. D. of her own initiative began to get work nights 
and mornings, as well as all day during vacations. She 
was almost always successful in getting employment, and 
thus she very materially lightened the maternal cares 
by the money she brought in. When her school-days were 
over she was generally employed in one capacity or another, 
But it was never possible to stay away over night, for neither 
R. D.’s affection for her mother, M.’s fixed habitudes, nor the 
bizarre night practices whose revealing tendency both 
realized, would permit of this. 

Invariably it was R. D. who started up-stairs for bed. In- 
variably M. came at the head of the stairs, and invariably 
R. D. knew no more until she found herself down-stairs in the 
morning. But in the meantime what things had happened! 
When very young she slept with others, but caused them 
such annoyance that finally she was relegated to some quilts 
on the floor by a window. M. spent a longer or shorter time 
each night in playing, as evidenced by what R. D. would find 
in the morning. She would also, until the period when she 
so far fell behind R. D. in mentality that she was incompetent 
to do so, write out the school exercises for the next day. She 
likewise would write notes for R. D. to read, advising, re- 
proaching, commanding her, according to need. 

M., like Sally of the “ Beauchamp ” case, always claimed 
that at first she was of brighter or more advanced intellect 
than the primary personality, and §. M., who was not averse 
to exposing the occasional romances of M., supported the 
statement. She appears to have mentally developed along 
with R. D., but gradually to have fallen behind. M. indeed, 
with her characteristic reluctance to admit any failing of her 
powers, never told me that she fell behind R. D., but S. M. as- 
serted it, and the fact was evidenced by the gradual creeping 
into the school exercises done in the night of complaints and 
of exclamations like “darn it!’ Perhaps two years before 
the schooling was over M. ceased to help in the exercises, be- 
cause they had become too advanced for her. She had 
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R. D. went on. M. was then of the mentality of an average 
girl of ten, and such I found her ten years later. 


4. The Doings of Sleeping Margaret. 


Bearing in mind the description hitherto given of this 
singular psychic entity, it-is not strange that she did not play 
any apparent part during fourteen years, or indeed until five 
more years had gone by, when she became the chief adviser 
on the cure of the case. Neither M. nor R. D, was capable 
of a single glimpse into this buried consciousness, nor did 
they know in the slightest of her existence, until in 1911 
necessity compelled her to take action that partly betrayed 
her to M., and in 1914 she by inadvertence yielded her secret 
to R. D. Witness as I became of the utter ignorance of all 
the other members regarding this wisest, calmest, maturest of 
the group, and regarding her thinking, watching, studying, 
conversing, “ going away ” and returning, all so familiar and 
certain facts to me, I can readily believe that she had pre- 
‘viously existed, psychically active and in her way useful, al- 
though unknown and unsuspected. And since within the 
period of my observation it was evident that she could bring 
psychical force to bear upon M. by processes obscure but un- 
mistakable, and even, when her existence became known to 
R. D. so that she chose to do so, warn the latter by audible 
utterances, credit can be given to her assertion that all those 
silent years she was watching over the safety of the girl, and 
could and did wake M. by night, make her alert during the 
day, and even turned the remoter consciousness of R. D. to 
thoughts and perceptions which would apprise her of danger. 


5. Valuable Assets in the Make-up of Doris. 


In addition to her generally excellent physical endow- 
ment, the girl was of a psychical disposition and temperament 
which helped mightily to sustain her in her lot, and which 
might have caused spontaneous reintegration could the worst 
faults of her environment have been remedied. If her father 
could have vanished into thin air, and her mother have con- 
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reached the limit of her intellectual expansion, while that of 
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tinued to live, such an outcome was very possible. That is to 
say, she had the immense advantage of a make-up in which 
amiability, hopefulness, a disposition to look on the bright 
side of things and to extract happiness from any possible ma- 
terials for it, and abounding energy, were found. Anyone 
who possesses such a combination by nature has strong 
weapons in a battle with disease or with adverse circum- 
stance. Anyone who does not innately own these in plenti- 
tude may cultivate them, and thus array great psychic forces 
on the side of his health and his life-work. But the reintegra- 
tion of Doris’s divided mentality was not possible, so long as 
one parent continued to be an object of horror, fear and 
grief, and so long as the other was an object of anxiety and 
wounded sympathy; so long as, in order to lighten the 
mother’s troubles, she buried her own deeply in her breast, 
and for love’s sake continued to labor beyond her normal 


strength. 


6. Second Dissociating Shock and Addition of Sick Doris to 
the Group of Personalities. . 


At about six in the afternoon of May 5, 1906, Mrs. Fischer, 
who had appeared perfectly well in the morning when R. D, 
left to go to her work, lay down, suddenly ill. Prompted bya 
nearly simultaneous “ occult ” experience, R. D. started home 
long before her usual hour, and arrived at about half past 
six. The stricken woman died at two in the morning, having 
uttered but two words, with only her husband lying in a 
drunken stupor, and her daughter, present. R. D. overcome 
with grief, and undergoing a raging headache, nevertheless 
managed to maintain her individuality until she had per- 
formed the last offices in her power for her dead idol, where- 
upon M. took her place. Almost immediately thereafter a 
terrible pain shot through the left cerebral hemisphere, M. 
vanished, and a new personality, afterwards to be known as 
“ Sick Doris ,” came into the drama. 


7. Sick Doris an “ Infant ” Personality. 
The term infant personality must not be too literally con- 
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strued. The new psychical entity was not reduced to an in- 
fantile grade as to the power of thought, but only as to the 
materials of thought. She was likewise better off than T. C. 
Hanna, in that she saw things as things in their true spacial 
relations. She was better off than Michael Haitch in that she 
had not amnesia of how to produce vocal sounds. But she 
was like both in nearly all other respects. She came without 
memory of any event whatever, of any face, any object, or the 
use of any object. She did not remember a single word, 
either to speak it or to understand its meaning when she 
heard it spoken. She instinctively moved her limbs, walked 
and handled objects with her fingers, but she did not know 
how to eat, and when she first imitatively drank coffee it 
simply ran down her throat, for she did not know how to 
swallow. She did not understand how to undress herself, or 
that she should undress or that the dress was a thing separate 
from herself. All affection was gone, and all grief; not a 
tremor remained of the mental agony of a few moments be- 
fore. She was as one born with an adult body, and a 
maturely-inquiring mind, but with absolutely no memory and 
absolutely no knowledge. 

She found herself sitting on the edge of the bed looking 
at two similar shapes. She did not wonder how she her- 
self came there or regard herself at all,—her first mental ex- 
perience was a languid curiosity as to why one of the similar 
shapes moved while the other was quiet. In fact, movement 
and immobility first seized her attention, and her main 
problem for the first two days was why similar things did not 
always behave in similar fashion. She did not inquire why 
chairs did not move about of themselves, for no chair did. 
But every figure of the shape of those prostrate ones of the 
first evening moved except one; consequently that one, the 
corpse, fascinated her, and she sought occasions to experi- 
ment upon it to see if she could not make it move. During 
the first days she wondered why some were doing a thing to 
her incomprehensible (weeping) and others were not doing 
the same, why one figure only was horizontal and yet in 
motion (the sick sister), while the rest, with the exception of 
the motionless one, were in different and changing attitudes. 
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Differences of any kind were the first objects of her mental 
inquiry which she had no words to express, and particularly 
differences in respect to movement. 

From the first instant of her being she showed a classifying 
tendency. 


8. The Education and Development of Sick Doris. 


She comprehended the most primitive type of language 
first, that of gesture. And here a swift process of inference, 
experiment and verification entered. For example, when in 
the morning she entered a room where her sisters were drink- 
ing coffee, they handed her a cup. She saw the cup approach- 
ing, saw that they held similar objects, inferred that she was 
to take it, and since after she did so nothing else happened 
concluded that she had done what was expected of her. She 
quickly learned to interpret expressions, and involuntary nods 
and shakes of the head in the midst of remarks which were 
unintelligible to her. She observed that following the issu- 
ance of sounds from the mouth of one person another would 
often be stirred to activity, and inferred that the sounds must 
have been intended for such effect. Some experiments by 
way of imitating the sounds were made, for instance she 
yapped out in the same tones a phrase uttered by sick Trixie, 
but the results were disconcerting, and she vaguely felt that 
the experiment was not successful. 

On the third evening M. began to take a hand, as sub- 
liminal teacher. When the lips began to utter a series of 
sounds S. D. knew that she was not responsible, and when the 
hands began to do things and the fingers to point, she felt that 
it was not her work. Nor was there any especial surprise, for 
during the two previous days M. had occasionally made the 
lips speak or the hands perform an act in case of emergency. 
M. made but little headway in her new vocation as pedagogue 
at first, since S. D. knew no language. But she soon hit upon 
the scientific way, the way to which the writer had to resort 
in the case of Haitsch, and to which others have resorted in 
similar cases. “ All the way I could get her to understand,” 
said M. long afterward, “ was by doing things. She would say 
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things over after me and do what I did.” And as soon as M. 
by the double process of pointing and pronouncing the name 
of an object, performing an act and naming it, built up in the 
mind of S. D. a small vocabulary, the process of education 
became rapid. It generally is in such cases, scores of times 
faster than is the education of an infant, though proceed- 
ing on similar lines. The unique feature in the case of Sick 
Doris is that her chief teacher, though she was soon picking 
up knowledge on every hand, was another secondary person- 
ality. Night after nigh M. continued to labor, a stern and 
contemptuous preceptor. In a week's time S. D. was fairly 
competent to get along, though she had many difficulties yet 
to meet. Nor did she ever become psychically complete or 
symmetrical, since to the end she was lacking on the side of 
the affections, though morbidly the slave of duty, and lacking 
in humor, in conceptions of the abstract, and in other respects. 


9. The Four Personalities. 


More than once Mrs. Fischer had charged Doris not to live 
with her father should she herself be taken away. Perhaps 
she had noted the deleterious effects upon her daughter of 
the father’s proximity, or perhaps she only dreaded some act 
of violence in his drunken rages. But R. D. from the night 
following the mother's death had no conscious existence for 
two months. The mentally-crippled S. D. mechanically con- 
tinued what M. instructed her to do, and M. knew of nothing 
but to continue what R. D. had been doing. So the old rou- 
tine, working away during the day, house-keeping mornings 
and evenings, went on. R. D., when she began to come again, 
put in very brief appearances, usually of not more than five 
minutes. There was a subsequent period of three months 
during which she did not “come out” once, and the sum of 
all her appearances for five years could not have equalled 
three days. Fortunately, all the secondary personalities were 
favorably inclined to her, and tried by every means to in- 
crease the number and length of her emergences. 

Overwork, together with the baleful influences of the 
home, chiefly militated against the primary personality. 
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Upon the girl fell the major expenses of the household. M, 
knew that something must be done, and dinned it into the 
mind of S. D. that she must earn more money, by working at 
night. S. D. learned the lesson all too well. As M. after- 
wards ruefully expressed it, “ she began to work like fury, and 
—and then she made me work.” By a process of abstraction 
S. D., particularly while sewing, could gradually enchain the 
will and entire consciousness of M., so that both conscious- 
nesses co-operated, intent upon the task. Everything but the 
needle and the stitches faded away, the eyes never wandered 
from the work, color fled from the countenance, the fingers 
flew with magic speed, and hours passed before the spell was 
broken. An instance will later be given of the definitely 
proved execution of an elaborate piece of embroidery in less 
than quarter of the time that the most conservative judges 
estimated as necessary. In this instance the abnormal work 
went on more than twelve hours at a time absolutely without 
rest except such as was furnished by seizures of catalepsy, 
when the needle paused midway in the air, the body immobile 
and the eyes fixed, for ten minutes or more, whereon 
the arrested movement was completed and the task went on, 
S. D. not being aware that she had paused more than a second, 
When the task was ended M. would come out and dance a 
wild dance of joy. -But one of the evil consequences was that 
she became malevolent against S. D. and: entered upon a 
long series of revenges. With a malice that seems almost 
fiendish, she scratched §. D. with her nails, although she her 
self got the worst of it after the numbing effect of rage was 
over, in that she was less anesthetic than her colleague. 
Many times she tore out whole strands of hair, several times 
she actually grubbed out nails. She caused in S. D. sem 
sations of nausea, and various pains, destroyed her work and 
her possessions, thwarted her plans, threatened, teased and 
taunted her. And yet at times she pitied and comforted the 
harrassed creature, and often came to her relief in emer- 
gencies. All these turmoils made the prison doors of R. D. 
still harder to open. 

Thus nearly all the life was divided between S. D. and M. 
The former was on the whole the dominant character for five 
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years, though M. often got the upper hand and asserted her- 
self as temporary tyrant. R. D. made her little pathetic ap- 
pearances, for five or ten minutes at a time, sometimes for 
several consecutive days, oftener at longer intervals. S. M. 
still talked. when M. was asleep, the latter still under the 
illusion that she was listening to her own voice. Still that 
profounder consciousness carried on her guarding function, 
and brought a psychic force to bear, mainly upon M., in cases 
of danger or other urgent need. And yet there were 
calamities which she could not prevent. 


10. The Third Dissociating Shock and the Advent of Sleep- 
ing Real Doris. 


Toward the latter part of September, 1907, M., startled 
as she was going up a flight of steps, fell striking the head 
violently against an earthen crock. I will leave it to the 
physiologist to say if a group of neurons was thrown out of 
functional alignment by the shock; certainly, as M. after- 
wards expressed it, “a little crack was made in R.D.” The 
following night began the interesting verbal performances 
which in later days were shown to belong to a true though 
incompletely developed personality, Sleeping Real Doris. 
Thereafter, whenever in the dead of night R. D. would float 
briefly to the surface, she would be followed by this fifth and 
last member of the group, who, and whose functions, have 
been already sufficiently described for the purpose of this 
merely introductory chapter. According to S. M. a second fall 
about a year after the first, seemed to strengthen S. R. D., 
particularly making her voice stronger. 


11. Events Leading to the Coming of the Case Under 
Observation. 


In July, 1907, the writer removed from New York city to 
Pittsburgh, and took up residence within a square of one of 
the great thoroughfares, which we will call Colorado Avenue. 
On Oct. 4, 1908, D.’s bedridden sister Trixie died. Hence- 
forth she was more free to do as she pleased in her spare 
time, particularly on Sundays. Two days afterward the 
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family moved to a house on Colorado Ave., within three 
squares of the Prince residence. Still lame from an opera- 
tion upon her ankle, in Jan., 1909, S. D. started for a certain 
Methodist church, but, becoming weary, wandered into the 
nearer Episcopal church of which I was then rector. Just as 
the discourse began, R. D. emerged, and listened until its 
close, about twenty minutes, one of the longest periods she 
had experienced since her mother’s death. In response to an 
invitation by an acquaintance in October S. D. agreed to join 
a Sunday school, not knowing until her arrival on the 24th 
that it was in the Episcopal church that she had entered the 
previous winter. Mrs. Prince met her and paid her kindly 
attention. 


12. The First Foundations of Cure. 


S. D. seemed fascinated by Mrs, Prince, and the latter was 
strangely drawn to the forlorn creature. The peculiar 
sympathy which she began to receive may be counted as the 
first of the curative influences which now began to enter the 
girl’s life. On Sunday, Oct. 31, she was taken to the rectory, 
and there I first met her. Its mistress encouraged her visits 
and they became frequent, but I paid her little attention and 
she seemed rather to avoid me. But toward the latter part 
of November I began a talk with her on the subject of read- 
ing, and R. D. came and held converse with a human being for 
the first time in three and a half years. About January, 1910, 
the girl began occasionally to eat at the rectory and presently, 
at the urgent invitation of her friend, she was having at least 
cone meal a day there, securing her to a certain extent a more 
:ourishing diet. About April she began to take naps at the 
rectory, but Mrs. Prince found it necessary to hold her hands 
much of the time while she slept to keep her from injuring 
herself and her clothing. Presently it became almost a fixed 
part of the daily program for two or three hours to be spent 
enabling her to get some degree of sleep, but at a cost to the 
watcher of much muscular and nervous strain. S. D. was at 
this time cherishing two hysteric delusions, one that she was 
an artist of extraordinary skill, and the other that she was 
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doomed to die of tuberculosis. She was indeed doomed to 
die, unless conditions could be radically changed, but from 
vital exhaustion due to the various causes which have already 
been described. In spite of all pains taken in her behalf, she 
grew weaker as the months went by. Nevertheless, getting 
this creature of routine dependent upon her new friend, ac- 
customed to the house which was one day to become her 
home, and inured to new and better habits of eating and 
sleeping, were absolutely necessary before she could break 
away from her fatal environment, and their subsequent in- 
fluence was never lost. 

On my part, only casual attention was paid to the girl 
for many months. But I noticed many oddities, and re- 
garded them with the usual Philistine cynicism. In the mean- 
time both S. D. and M. were mortally afraid that I should hit 
upon their secret, and their perturbations and stratagems 
owing to this cause furnish an interesting chapter. But 
toward the end of the year, at Mrs. Prince's solicitation, I be- 
gan to see the girl safely to her home at night and also began 
to take more note of her at the rectory. Consequently, the 
delicately balanced scales of distrust and confidence toward 
me began to tip toward confidence, and another plank in the 
foundation of new possibilities was laid. 


13. Discovery of Margaret. 


By January, 1911, Mrs. Prince’s own nervous condition 
was becoming threatening owing to the strain upon her. On 
the afternoon of Jan. 17, I first tried the experiment of seeing 
if it would be practicable for me to assist in guarding the 
patient’s sleep. The first extended observation of a long 
series of somnambulic alternations was entered upon, and I 
noted, now the spiteful voice uttering threats, with hands 
endeavoring to injure the body, now the wary, harrassed ex- 
pression and half-awakened murmurs, now the ecstatic smile, 
hands reaching out and tender pleading, “ Mother, don’t leave 
me,” now the kaleidoscopic and correspondent changes of 
voice, facial expression and manner as one side of conversa- 
tions apparently dating from childhood to that very day were 
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rehearsed, and now the shrinking form and pathetic appeals, 
“ Daddy, don’t hit me.” Impressed that the somnambulic 
phenomena were worth noting down and studying, on that 
very day I began the daily record which continued with 
hardly a break for three years and four months. Speedily it 
was discovered that in a certain state the sleeper could hear 
me and fluently converse. On Jan. 20th, somnambulic refer- 
ences to “that Doris” first suggested the suspicion that a 
secondary personality might be speaking, and the evening 
was not ended before the suspicion became a certainty. 

Yet it was evident that the discovered personality (at first 
denominated X.) did not intend to betray herself. Occasion- 
ally she would stop with puzzled expression to inquire, “ Did 
you know that Doris ?” but as the conviction dawned upon her 
that at least a part of the secret was known she grew more 
and more frank. Moreover it appeared that X. asleep did not 
embrace the whole consciousness of X. awake, since the 
former was plainly unable to recognize in her interlocutor the 
Dr. Prince whom the latter knew so well, and constantly 
spoke of the latter as a third person. Taking unwise advant- 
age of this fact, I soon began, when X. asleep threatened to 
hurt D., to tell her that Dr. Prince would punish her if she did 
so. This was all the more successful as a terrifying measure 
in that at that time M. awake stood in awe of me and “ came 
out ” as little as possible when I was present. M. asleep soon 
began to address her interlocutor as “ He.” 

On Jan. 22 M. asleep told me that Doris called her by the 
name Bridget, and that she disliked the name. Feeling the 
need of some name for her, and wishing that she should have 
one agreeable to her, I asked if she would like another name, 
and she eagerly assented. Since she did not seem capable of 
selecting one unassisted I suggested several names, ‘and at 
the mention of Margaret she accepted it with delight. Hence- 
forth “ X.” was known as Margaret. 


14. Hypnotized—and Sleeping Margaret Speaks. 


On the evening of Jan. 22, S. D. came in jaded and miser- 
able from punishments inflicted upon her by M., fordisobeying 
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orders to keep away from the rectory. M. asleep continued 
her efforts to revenge by scratches and vicious clutches. 
Thereupon I attempted suggestion, saying, “I’m going to 
take away your power. * * You are losing strength. * *You 
are powerless ,” etc., and her struggles died away. D. (S. D.) 
woke and her vital powers seemed visibly ebbing. Her eyes 
fastened their gaze upon mine and seemed to become un- 
naturally fixed. Suddenly a voice sounded, though the fea- 
tures continued immobile,—a new voice of authority—“* You 
must get her out of this. She is in danger. * * Hurry! Walk 
her, walk her !” It did not seem like any phase I had seen in 
the case, and really was Sleeping Margaret, though it was not 
at the time suspected that another personality had taken 
command of the situation. Little by little the girl was re- 
leased from the hypnotic spell, and for more than half an hour 
after that M. and D. (S. D.) alternated like the movements of 
a weaver’s shuttle. This incident determined the permanent 
exclusion of hypnosis in the after conduct of the case. Later 
in the night M. became more vicious than ever before wit- 
nessed, endeavoring with all her might to “choke Doris .” 

Not suspecting that the Doris whom I knew was not the 
primary personality, I told her facts about M. which she 
knew much better than I did, and started a series of efforts 
to strengthen her on her side while attempts were being 
made to subdue M. on the other. 


15. Sick Doris Cut Loose from Various Entanglements. 


The normal person may best conceive how a hysteric can 
both powerlessly cherish and act out a delusion and yet in a 
manner be conscious it is a delusion, by remembering how, in 
certain dreams, one both believes that it is real and has a 
haunting suspicion that it is not. It is certain that S. D. at- 
tempted to contrive so that Mrs. Prince should see the hip 
that was supposed to be eaten with tuberculosis, and yet the 
strange fantasy went on; likewise she insisted in putting in 
my care the books supposed to contain some of her marvel- 
ous pictures, so loosely tied with a twine string that it makes 
convincing her after-statement that she meant that I should 
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examine and find them blank, and yet the waking dream auto- 
matically proceeded. Discovery of the fabrications shattered 
their power over her, and the most of the pains accompanying 
the tuberculosis delusion, so severe that she jerked and sweat 
came out on her forehead even in her sleep, vanished im- 
mediately. She was also delivered by the authority of friends 
from that to which she had been enchained by the authority 
of other friends, the supposed necessity of undergoing the 
maltreatment of an ignorant osteopathist. 


16. Amidst Hindrances, Improvements Begin. 


In addition to pains as to sleep and diet, exercises were 
prescribed to S. D. for control of the nervous system, and 
suggestion was liberally employed on both S. D. and M., with 
good results. On Jan. 26th the co-operation of Dr. W. K. 
Walker, Professor of psychiatry in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was secured, and a series of consultations begun which 
continued until removal from the city. His influence and ad- 
vice were helpful to a degree that cannot adequately be set 
down. Feb. 6th, I began to waken S. D. when the time had 
come for her to return to her home, by saying, “ Wake quiet- 
ly, wake happily, wake in a minute ”, with the effect of bring- 
ing her awake in a calmer and more painless state. 

In the meantime I generally refrained, for the first fort- 
night of February, from talking with M. asleep, but this policy 
was abandoned because it was perceived that talking (a) led 
to S. D.’s securing quieter subsequent sleep, (b) increased psy- 
chic control over M., her good nature and co-operation, (c) 
made M.’s own sleep quieter than it otherwise was in spite of 
the psychical activity of conversing, and so secured more rest 
to the system. M. asleep continued to address me as “ He,” 
and not until the close of the month began to identify my 
acts with those of Dr. Prince, and to wonder if I had not the 
same relation to him that she had to Doris. Soon after “ He” 
disappeared and Dr. Prince fully won his place. 

S. D.’s sleep at home improved so that on the night of Feb, 
9 she succeeded in remaining quietly in bed until the dawn, an 
epochal event. On the 11th came the first indication that she 
was beginning to lose her memories. 
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As the time drew near when S. D. was to attempt to break 
away from her baleful environment, her perturbation in- 
creased the somnambulic walking, affected M. so that one 
evening she did not know her friends nor recognize the 
familiar objects in the rectory, and produced a period when 
M. was unable to read or to reckon. 


The winning of M.’s confidence was a feature of the great- 
est value. The conclusion was gradually reached through a 
process of experiment that attempts to secure her sudden 
expulsion, and any policy involving coldness and neglect 
toward her, would hinder and not help the case. Her con- 
fidence grew until on the 27th she wrote out while asleep a 
long romance regarding the birth and early years of Doris, of 
which she had previously given verbal sketches. It afterward 
proved that this curious fable was invented in childhood, and 
the fancy that she had a rich father somewhere who loved her 
and would one day claim her was probably a refuge from the 
actual facts of her lot. The only mystery was why she as- 
signed her beloved mother so ambiguous a place in the ro- 
mance. Without being urged, she soon after admitted the 
fictitious character of the story. 


17. Revelation of Real Doris. 


The supreme proof of the winning of M.’s confidence came 
on the 28th when she disclosed the central secret. “ You 
never saw the real Doris but a very little,—when it was all 
Doris ,” she said impressively, and went to sleep adding, “I 
will wake Doris so that she will be all Doris for a little while .” 
And she did so, though I did not fully comprehend that the 
clear-eyed girl looking wonderingly about her was the pri- 
mary personality, and as such quite another than S. D. 


Later on in the record for the evening is found the first 
general description of the unknown Sleeping Margaret, who, 
fearful of the results of the meditated removal, was unsmil- 
ing, almost hostile, and monosyllabic. I supposed it was M. 
asleep in some strange mood, but probably M. was so ex- 
hausted that night that she hardly spoke in her sleep. 
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18. Revolution in Environment, and Resulting Rapid 
Improvement. 


On the 2nd of March I wrung from the father a reluctant 
and entirely heartless consent for his daughter to live for 
awhile with the family which she was destined never to leave. 
That night, after a scene of drunken rage which reached to 
personal violence, S. D. appeared at the rectory in a pitiful 
condition, and a night of mingled lamentation and fright fol- 
lowed. But the effects wore off quickly. The very next day R. 
D. came for a few moments, surprised and overjoyed to find 
herself transplanted. The next day S. D. and M. ceased to 
converse. M. would seek to talk with S. D. in the old ways, 
but S. D. no longer responded. Some tie between them had 
snapped, and S. D., as M. often complained, could no longer 
hear her. On the 5th it was found that the fading memories 
of S. D. were beginning to emerge in the consciousness of R. 
D., and within two days these were coming in such a flood as 
almost to overwhelm her. Usually she recovered the termi- 
nation of an incident first, and it often caught her gasping 
with surprise and perplexity as it stood out isolated and un- 
explained. The whole incident developed by no regular pro- 
cess, but in a general direction backward. The memory of 
S. D.’s acts came before that of her reasons for the acts, and 
the originally accompanying feelings often never showed up 
at all. States of extreme abstraction and emotion were never 
recovered. §. D.’s delusions came to light slowly and im- 
perfectly. There was a dramatic incident after she obtained 
an inner inkling of the substitution of a picture for the one in 
which she herself had endeavored to depict a dream. She de- 
manded to know what that picture was and the whereabouts 
of the one which she had painted, and taking the former from 
the wall tore away the paper backing and showed the rem- 
nants of another underneath, indicating the substitution of 
the picture for one formerly in the frame. It was months be- 
fore the process of the absorption of memories was com- 
pleted, during which the disappearance of the corresponding 
memories from the consciousness of S. D. was nearly con- 
temporaneous. Much came back during sleep in the form of 
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dreams, and the process of assimilation was smoother in that 


case. 
On the 6th R. D. emerged for by far the longest time since 

her mother’s death. Soon thereafter it was not unusual for 
her to sum up several waking hours in a day. At first she 
was satisfied with what she got, and ecstatically pronounced 
it “like heaven,” but the more her gains the more voraciously 
ambitious she grew to maintain herself, and the more she de- 
plored “losing time.” And this, of course was as it should 
be. On the 9th, also, she was the one to sleep a considerable 
part of the night, which she had not done since she was three 
years old, and the very next night she reigned supreme and 
alone, and this became the rule, subject to many exceptions. 
Now the “ wake quietly, wake happily, wake in a minute” 
formula was transferred to her and began to be the process 
for bringing her by night or by day. A characteristic happy 
smile on the sleeping countenance was the sign that she was 
near, and I ultimately learned to wait until it beamed brightly 
before using the formula, otherwise it might not be success- 
ful. It was found that she should be seen soundly asleep in 
her own personality, before leaving her, otherwise she failed 
to remain, but S. D. and M. spent the night between them. 
One day, while alone, M. struck the keys of the piano, and 
R. D. came, and sang, for the first time for five years. On the 
2ist R. D. was actually “out” more than ten hours awake. 
But she had been present but three minutes the preceding 
night. Even sleeping in her own personality meant increased 
expenditure of energy. 


But from the 5th to the 10th S. D. was not seen, and M. 
thought that she was defunct. When she reappeared she was 
minus some of her memories. Again she was gone for six 
days, but on the 16th took up her old course of daily alterna- 
tions. As S. M. afterwards said, she had to come, the burden 
of the changes was too great for R. D. and M. to divide be- 
tween them. 

On the 27th, the practice of “ stretching” was resumed 
after five years’ disuse, and soon afterwards those of yawning 
and sneezing. 
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19. The Declining Sick Doris. 


By the 16th of March, the bodily anzsthesias of S. D. had 
greatly deepened. With the ebbing of her memory her man- 
ner changed, becoming more cold and abstracted. She was 
allowed to help about the house, but sewing of all kinds was 
denied her, since its tendency to bring on catalepsy was ob- 
served. But sewing was a part of her, and no measure more 
powerfully operated to push her toward the brink of extine- 
tion than this. By the 27th taste and smell were practically 
annihilated. 

From this time, tightly-clinched hands, profuse perspira- 
tion and a weak, slow pulse were sure indications during sleep 
of the presence of S. D. She would also curl up like a dor- 
mouse in sleep, so that M., following her, would cry out with 
pain, complain and sometimes write her threatening letters, 
Gradually it developed that for declining S. D. to remain any 
time sleeping was in a high degree injurious. By accident a 
formula was established (See Glossary, “ M.-Formula”) 
which when acceded to acted as a kind of trigger to put her to 
sleep and immediately after to send her away, whereupon the 
clinched fists would open as though a spring had been re- 
leased, and either R. D. or M. would come. But this formula 
grew increasingly repugnant to S. D. and it at length became 
necessary, S. M. and M. heartily approving, to employ stern 
measures in order to force her to accede. 

On March 31st, S. D. accompanied Mrs. P. and myself to 
a church in another part of the city. This was her last 
journey, so rapid was her declension after the change of 
environment, and the adoption of restrictive measures. 


20. Margaret also Declining but more Slowly. 


On the 2ist of March, M. declared that she cauld no 
longer voluntarily bring R. D., but must first sleep in order to 
hasten the coming of the latter. On the 24th it was recorded 
that she was beginning to have intervals of not being con- 
scious of R. D.’s thoughts when the latter was supraliminal 
and awake. That is, she was “away and sleeping” (See 
Glossary). This was new in reference to R. D., though M. 
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had previously at times been in that subliminal condition 
when S. D. was on deck. A few days later M. began also to 
be in that condition at times when R. D. was asleep. 


21. Alternations. 

On the 13th of March the record began to give data re- 
garding alternations from which their number and approxi- 
mately the supraliminal time of R. D. may be estimated. 
Later the moment of each alternation began to find a place, 
so that the daily total time of each personality may be de- 
termined, with the exception of S.R. D., whose case presented 
obvious difficulties, so that the time of her appearances is not 
deducted from that of R. D. For the last 17 days of March 
the alternations varied from 4 to 23 in a day, and R. D.’s daily 
total time from 3 minutes to 17 hours and 10 minutes, while 
her average was 7 hours and 16 minutes, including, of course, 
the time that she was asleep. Usually the length of time that 
it was she who slept at night was in inverse ratio to the time 
that it was she who had the field the next day. The helpful 
stimuli, of a pleasureable or reposeful nature, which 
encouraged the maintenance of her synthesis and lengthened 
her total record for a day, and the injurious stimuli, involving 
strain and mental or physical discomfort, which caused tran- 
sitions from the primary to a secondary personality, will be 
found in the record in great variety. 

Alternations, particularly from a lower to a higher per- 
sonality, were preceded by a movement of the head, varying 
from a slight oscillation to a decided jerk, depending upon the 
abruptness with which the change took place. As this snap 
was often noticed after a “ conversation-recital ” by S. R. D. 
and before the next one, it is assumed that in the meantime a 
transition to R. D. and back again took place. Toward the 
end of the case, after the M. complex had become attenuated, 
this mark attending the switching of personalities was less 
pronounced. 


22. Appearance of S. D. b. and M.-asleep x., and Self-Reve- 
lation of Sleeping Margaret. 
On the 5th of April, there twice appeared a S. D. whose 
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memories terminated with October of 1910, and who could 
not be persuaded of subsequent events, especially of the fact 
that she was living in the rectory, until she had made careful 
examination of her various properties in the house. It was 
not the S. D. of the previous day suddenly shorn of her later 
memories, for at an after hour the cold, incommunicative cur- 
rent S. D. returned, remembering much subsequent to Oct. 
1910. Nor did what was denominated S. D. b. ever after ap- 
pear. In the evening, also, there came the apparition of the 
M-asleep of three months earlier, her memories and her odd 
notions and modes of speech of January returning and M- 
asleep x. likewise had to be convinced by examination of D.’s 
possessions that she had left her old home. As though these 
dramatic episodes were not enough for one day, Sleeping 
Margaret concluded to step forth, and, first exciting my 
curiosity by saying “ Margaret is sleeping,” both declared 
herself and gave herself a name in the words, “ I am Sleeping 
Margaret.” ‘Thereafter she occasionally talked to me, and 
from the 14th pretty regularly each day. M.-asleep curiously 
paid no heed to her voice, although she could generally un- 
derstand what I said as easily as when she was awake. | 
now began more to observe and better to interpret the 
curious flittings of expression, alterations of voice, cutting in 
two of sentences by others of quite other locution and import, 
and other like phenomena indicative of double control, which 
cannot be set forth in this place. In the meantime for some 
days M.-asleep x. put in appearances alternated with the con- 
temporaneous M.-asleep, and then disappeared. 


23. The Battle with Sick Doris, and Her Retreat. 


About the first of April a paper was found on which §S. D. 
had been putting down the expenses incurred in her behalf, 
as nearly as she could estimate them, intending to repay. 
Not long after, her dulling mind realizing that she was 
doomed, she wrote a note to M. bequeathing to her her 
possessions, and giving her instructions, which M. laughed at 
and disregarded. 

It grew harder to induce S. D. to submit to the only pro 
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cess by which she could speedily be banished to the sub- 
liminal region and prevented from indulging in disastrous 
sleep. S. M. and M. repeatedly urged that she be frightened, 
shaken, slapped,—anything to send her away, reminding me 
that she was too anesthetic to be hurt. This was very true, 
and I felt compelled to follow the advice, but it was hard upon 
my own feelings. Some comfort was derived from the fact, 
which was likewise a marvel, that the instant S. D. dis- 
appeared in fright and anger and with heaving chest, R. D. 
would flash out without a suspicion of the tussle that had_ 
been waged, calm and happy, and with breath as even as that 
of a sleeping babe. - 

The memories of S. D. ebbed daily. On the 6th of April. 
she had no recollection of the rooms in the old home or the 
way thither, by the 8th she seldom remembered anything of 
the previous day, two days later she did not know who I was 
and began to call me “ Mister.” With the fading of memory 
she daily grew more childish and apathetic; her capacity for 
anger diminished, leaving in its place only an automatic ob- 
stinacy. She began to make pathetic appeals while being 
banished, saying “I never did anything to you, Mister ,” and 
even to attempt touching cajolery, patting my cheek and de- 
claring, “ We don’t want to gohome. We like this place. We 
like you, Mister.” By the 20th she had only a few fixed ideas, 
all in relation to her old home, her housework there, and buy- 
ing provisions for dinner. Constantly she believed that she 
had come to the rectory only the night before. Occasionally 
she made pitiful attempts to get out of the house. On the 21st 
she had forgotten how to read and even her own name. 

On the 13th she “ came out ” while D. was in church, and 
saw me in vestments, knew it was Dr. Prince but never 
dreamed that it was “ Mister” the jailer. From this time she 
began to inquire when she could see Dr. Prince, and to 
threaten that she would tell him about me. This gave M. an 
idea which she recommended to me. In consequence I put on 
my vestments and entered the room in which S. D. was. A 
lengthy scene, perhaps the most dramatic and moving in the 
history of the curative period, followed. Trembling from 


head to foot with joy, she gave me both her hands, and pro- 
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ceeded to relate her troubles and to ask me to take her away, 
Almost whispering, she confided that she could not remember 
her name, and asked me to tell her what it was. She could not 
understand that she was “ ill ,” and knew nothing of R. D. or 
M. Reluctantly she consented to do what was required, be- 
cause “ Dr. Prince” wanted her to, and was glad for him to 
put in use the dreaded formula before he left, instead of “ that 
man.” For several days the spell worked, then “ Dr. Prince” 
had to pay her another visit. 

By May 3rd, S. D. had forgotten about home and work. 
Only three ideas now prevailed, the desire to lie down, re- 
luctance to submit to the banishing process, and the riddle of 
Dr. Prince’s whereabouts. She now never initiated any task, 
but if she came in the midst of one, automatically continued it. 
On the 6th S. M. announced that S. D.’s will was gone, and 
that it would no longer do harm to let her stay and even to 
steep. This proved to be the case, and the hardest task of 
the whole case ended. 


24. Infant Sick Doris. 


May 6-10 was the transition entry to complete mental 
infancy so far as regards S. D. alone. During these few days 
all old ideas and memories utterly vanished, and a few ideas 
resulting from accidental incidents took their place. Neither 
the infantile notions, nor the infantile vocabulary, a number 
of words in which were of unique application, ever received 
any additions, but on the other hand, both diminished. On 
the 12th she possessed 11 substantives, On the 14th these 
had diminished to 4, and she then had 26 words altogether, 
out of which she constructed 36 baby utterances, the most of 
them of three words or less. These underwent no after 
change except the adoption of one of her phrases as a sub- 
stantive on the 21st. Her habits as well as her utterances 
were now finally crystallized. At every appearance she went 
through her little round of amusements and the prattle con- 
nected with them, laughing with utmost glee, with no re 
maining trace of antagonism. But after a few minutes she 
wearied and automatically held up her wrists to be grasped 
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according to the formula (the only part of it henceforth neces- 
sary), murmuring “Go.” And at once the irrepressible M. 
would bounce out, all life and spirits, and begin to ridicule 
“that baby, that don’t know nothin’,” if it chanced that she 
had been watching underneath. 


From the 6th of May it was observed that the visual angle 
of S. D. was narrowing, and directly afterwards her visual 
field began to shorten. By the middle of the month she could 
see but 14 inches away. Moreover, no other person than my- 
self was recognized even as constituting a person. She under- 
stood the speech of no other, nor mine unless I was within her 
range of vision. My face withdrawn fifteen inches (finally) 
I was out of the world completely, and my voice won only 
the response, “ Noise! noise !” as her eyes wandered about 
bewildered. She could not walk, stand or sit, and when raised 
from the couch her head fell with a snap and hung whichever 
way gravity carried it, while all movements of her hands 
were automatic. If her hand crossed her line of vision she 
asked “ waz zat ?” as she did when any other foreign object 
intruded. She no longer ate and could not swallow a crumb, 
but drank, signifying thirst by saying “dry.” Thus she con- 
tinued until her end, the only essential alteration being that 
she came less and less frequently. 


25. The Troubles of Margaret. 


_M. sometimes had her feelings hurt, or some other acci- 
dent affected her spirits so that she had a more or less pro- 
nounced “tantrum.” In these spells she was difficult to 
manage, though at a later period it was better learned how 
to deal with them, and they always injuriously affected R. 
D.’s subsequent feelings and progress. She also had new 
burdens imposed upon her owing to the declension of S. D. 
Before the mother’s death R. D. had always been the one to 
dress, and after it S. D. had attended to this matter. But now 
M. was the one to come first in the morning, and how the 
clothes went on and the work of putting them on were a 
puzzle and a nuisance to her. When she had got partly used 
to a mode of dressing R. D. might introduce a novel gar- 
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ment, and the complaints began afresh. Another perplexity 
was added when S. M. began to tell me what was in M.’s 
mind, both to explain peculiar incidents and to put me on my 
guard. My mysterious knowledge puzzled her to her last day, 
and she would ask with knitted brows, “ Papo, can you see 
right into my mind ?” Once she perpetrated the bull of try- 
ing to watch herself to see if she talked in her sleep when 
unaware, nor was she so far from the truth, but S. M. re 
ported, “ She listened, and she couldn’t hear me at all.” After 
meeting Dr. Hyslop she wrote him to see if he could explain 
the mystery. Also, a new shyness came to M. out of doors. 
She who had been so fearless now dared not venture beyond 
sight of the house, and the vigilance which had been neces- 
sary could now be relaxed. 


26. Real Doris, and the Alternations. 


The number of alterations daily much increased in April, 
often amounting to more than 20 and once rising to 51. The 
average time of R. D. was but little enlarged, being 8h. 15m. 
But it was a mistake, as S. M. often assured me, to suppose 
that these particulars, by themselves, were true indices of the 
rate of progress. The rapid decline of S. D., a most desirable 
feature, was the very reason of the numerous transitions, 
since it caused mental and nervous fatigue by the increased 
burden that R. D. and M. had to bear. A period of marked 
decline in the case of a secondary personality was seldom or 
never one when the primary personality as such seemed to 
make much progress, and yet there would be a net gain. And 
it would usually be followed by a period when the secondary 
personality would seem to slacken its retreat while the pri- 
mary one darted forward. It was as when first one and then 
the other end of a log is carried forward. Now and then 
in the three years to follow the log remained still for a few 
days, and only twice or thrice did it briefly slip back for a 
little. 

In the old days R. D., when subliminal, was so deeply sub- 
merged that the personalities could detect no sign of psychical 
activity on her part. But now her descent at times was but 
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shallow, and occasionally she “dreamed underneath ,” even 
when the S. D. was awake. She also gradually released her- 
self from any particular formula of coming. On Apr. 23rd, 
she came spontaneously alone in the night. ‘Two days after- 
ward she came while out walking. Soon other stimuli were 
beginning to cause her to emerge, especially anything that 
caused M. to be happy. On the 27th, for the first time, R. D. 
was the one to wake in the morning. By this time I had be- 
come accustomed to employ psychical treatment just after 
she fell asleep, having ascertained that she could hear me. In 
this manner fears, worries, and all kinds of mental obsessions 
were banished, and better states substituted, far more suc- 
cessfully than could be done when she was awake. I also be- 
gan to suggest, after she had fallen asleep, that she should 
dream pleasant incidents with specified details, and this she 
usually did, relating the dreams the next day, with no sus- 
picion of their origin. Her ability to hear me while sleeping, 
and consequently to be affected by these methods of sug- 
gestion, slowly slackened, and ceased with the completion of 
the cure. 


27. Sleeping Margaret. 


From the time that she disclosed herself, S. M. was of the 
utmost assistance. She reflected on the past in order to tell 
me what she thought would be of use, observed the internal 
effects of experiments and reported thereon, gave me notice 
of M.’s states of consciousness which needed such delicate 
handling, gave advice almost always helpful, and made predic- 
tions regarding the turns in the case which were generally 
justified by the event. 

On May 23, I first knew of her “ going away ,” an act or 
state then entered upon only when M. was soundly asleep, 
but afterward also when R. D. was on deck awake or asleep. 
She made no explanatory statements at this time but after- 
ward claimed actually to leave the body. She asserted that 
she could “ go away” at any time, but that she never did 
unless she felt that D. would be absolutely safe while she 
was gone. As the case progressed toward reintegration, she 
went away more and more. Many observations of this state 
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were made, establishing its reality of some nature. For 
example I would arrange for her to go away at a given cue, 
and observe R. D.’s resulting uneasiness and hear her com- 
plaints of strange psychical sensations as of loneliness, 
Finally, after the departure of M., S. M. was generally 
“ away ,” except for a few minutes each evening. 

First on June 18, I was witness of another singular 
phenomenon, that of S. M.’s “ jolting” M. That is, when M. 
asleep was refractory S. M. would sometimes cause her to ex- 
perience the hallucination of receiving a blow on the forehead. 
M. always thought that I was responsible, and would shrink 
from me in fright. Finally, as M. declined in energy, the effect 
upon her emotions became too grave, and S. M. discontinued 
the practice, S. M. stated that this method of correcting M. - 
asleep was nothing new, but had been practised from a period 
long anterior to the death of the mother. 

It was S. M. who was the chief expounder of the remark- 
able scheme of intercognition briefly set forth earlier in this 
chapter. The longest statement, of intricate and technical 
character, was taken almost verbatim from her lips (see page 
599 seq.). M. also was acquainted with this and other psychic 
mechanics said to be involved in the case, but lacked 
language to make them clear. On the other hand M. first 
outlined the curious doctrine of the seats of the personalities 
in the brain to be found in Appendix B, but S. M. endorsed 
it, and the statements of both from time to time were in 
perfect accord. 


28. The Vicissitudes of Margaret. 


Careful engineering was gradually ameliorating M.’s dis- 
position. Yet occasionally she continued to have what were 
known as “tantrums.” On June 2 she experienced one so 
serious that she began to tear her clothing and, unable to 
wreak vengeance on S. D., to threaten R. D. for the first 
time. Once she addressed infant S. D. mournfully, “ Gee! 
Its no use to scratch you. If I did scratch you all you’d say is 
‘Waz zat?” Following a tantrum no memory of it survived, 
unless of very hazy and distorted character, but renewal of a 
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kindred emotion would somewhat revive recollection of it. 
Sometimes a fright (as from thunder) would put her into a 
state wherein she knew neither us nor her surroundings 

She was now “watching”. much less while R. D. was 
both awake and asleep, and presently it got to be the rule 
that she was conscious of R. D.’s thoughts and of outside 
happenings only when the latter was weary, worried, grieved, 
startled, etc., with the exception of the early morning. She 
watched at the close of the day, but this fell under the rule, as 
R. D. was then tired. 

She had almost lost the power to “come out ” voluntarily. 
It was rather R. D. who “went ,” from weariness, shock or 
strain. There were two seeming exceptions, wherein the 
mechanism was really automatic. If M. previously had deter- 
mined to come at a given concurrence of circumstances, as 
when R., D. should stand before a given counter in a particular 
store, M. would come when that happened, after the analogy 
of post-hypnotic suggestion. Also, if anyone (except myself 
within certain limits), especially R. D., meddled with for- 
bidden property of hers, she would come indignant and some- 
times threatening. It took time before R. D. could be trained 
to refrain from doing this, as she hated to be “ bossed ,” but 
it was necessary that she should, for there was danger that 
M. would become inimical to her, in which case endless mis- 
chief might ensue. 

M. was subject to verbal and motor automatisms, which 
often went in pairs, so that stopping the movement of the 
hand, for instance, would stop the utterance also, even cut- 
ting a word intwo. These developed, decayed and gave place 
to others until her own end. 

When asleep, the most fleeting touch of her hypersensitive 
fingers sufficed to tell her what my facial expression was, and 
elicited chuckles or cries of dismay to correspond. More ex- 
traordinary, if not inexplicable, while asleep she had only to 
touch my lips with her fingers to know what I said, even 
though I only shaped the words rapidly, without conscious 
emission of the slightest breath. This power continued to her 
final exit, and she never showed consciousness while awake of 
having exercised it. 
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There is no room here to describe the peculiar “drama” 
of her invention which she played with histrionic skill, when 
alone. At this stage her happiness would soon bring R. D., 
who would find herself arrayed theatrically and perhaps in 
some extraordinary position. At length M. could hardly get 
the scene set before R. D. would come, and concluded that it 
was not worth while to keep up the attempts, though she still 
objected to the removal from their accustomed places of the 
objects in the room which stood for persons or things in the 
play. 

The policy henceforth pursued was to keep M. asleep so 
much of her time as was possible, and to narrow the range 
of her activities and pleasures all that could be done and pre- 
serve her good-nature. 


29. Physical States with Psychical Relations. 


At the time of her mother’s death catamenia was in 
progress. This ceased with the birth of S. D., and had never 
been resumed, though the times for the monthly periods had 
usually been accompanied with much pain. Also, for five 
years she had had constant backache. Abdominal distension, 
and swelling of the thyroid gland were symptoms following 
fatigue and excitement, gradually lessening as the cure pro- 
ceeded. At this stage, pressure across the chest, both with 
infant S. D. and M., produced entire psychical deafness. 
Constipation continued to be a trouble, and was both the 
cause and consequence of psychical disturbances. Corsets and 
tight waists were found to favor constipation and generally 
to interfere with healthful conditions, but continued. to be 
worn with decreasing frequency until they were finally ab- 
jured to great advantage. On June 21, the girl was caused 
by suggestion (and the alleged help of S. M.) to sleep 
through a long and severe job of filling teeth. 


30. Trip to the East, and the End of Sick Doris. 


The family started for Massachusetts on June 26. R. D. 
was in ecstasy during such parts of the trip as she was 
conscious of, while M. was timid and confused during her 
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time out. Arrived at the home of my sister, Mrs. Freeman, 
in Marlboro, on the 28th, I wished her to see S. D. For 
some time she had come only when M. voluntarily “let go.” 
S. D. came and went through her little program for the last 
time, since M. was never able to bring her again. A few days 
later, at the regular period, catamenia, which had ceased with 
S. D.’s advent, was resumed, as S. M. had predicted. After 
this, as a rule, pain was slight or absent. 


31. Further Progress during the Visit. 


At first M. was like a colt let loose. The country in- 
terested her and she showed symptoms of revival. S. M. 
warned me that I must put the damper on. She was re- 
strained from her exercise of exuberance with what tact could 
be summoned and in a few days was reduced to what 
she had been, seldom going out of doors in her personality 
after that. But one night’s torment from a sudden influx of 
mosquitoes had driven us to our next visiting-place, Man- 
chester, N. H. Here the most terrific heat of forty years al- 
most blotted R. D. out for eight days, while an itching rash 
and the tumult of M.’s awful homesickness, caused by the 
first two calamities, filled the cup of misfortunes. When M. 
was subliminal she watched continually so long as we re- 
mained in this place. On the 24th of July we returned to Marl- 
boro, whence the mosquitoes had fled. M. had forgotten the 
short infliction of the mosquitoes, but the long sufferings in 
Manchester had fatally stamped that place with mental dis- 
satisfaction. Homesickness instantly disappeared, the day 
of our journey to and arrival in Marlboro was the first when 
M. did not watch at all until evening, and R. D. rejoiced in a 
new feeling of “freedom.” The daily average of time won 
by the latter now mounted higher than ever before. 

By the last of the month it was found that amnesia had 
begun with M. She had forgotten her Manchester friends, 
and on the 8th of August a memorandum was discovered, 
written by M., of the names of these persons and of some par- 
ticulars connected with our life in Pittsburgh, which she had 
collected from conversation to which she listened to aid her 
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failing memory. She was beginning to become more childish 
in thoughts and pronunciation, especially in the state of sleep, 
—for she still conversed while sleeping. Her sense of taste 
was dulling, her appetite and general interest in life decreas- 
ing. If anything occurred to prolong her supraliminal periods, 
she would get exceedingly bored, and make ludicrous com- 
plaints, such as, “Come along, R. D.; your old tired thing 
wants you.” This impatience at being long out at a time 
increased to her final departure. She herself realized the 
significance of all this, and shyly confided to me that she was 
“beginning to go,” and was “ feeling more like a baby.” 
She even began to apply that term to herself. 


On the 16th of August we started for Pittsburgh, at an 
hour arranged by S. M., though neither R. D. nor M. saw any 
reason why one train should be preferred to another. R. D. 
remained out the whole 23 hours of the journey, a tour de 
force, accomplished mainly because M. resolutely remained 
subliminal, and paid for by a very short succeeding day. 


32. Margaret’s Rapid Retreat. 


M.’s memories continued their steady decline. Such as 
remained of Marlboro, Manchester, Boston and other places 
visited, soon amalgamated. She had met my mother, and the 
memory of her coalesced with that of my sister, so that she 
was accustomed to say “ Grandma-Aunt Louise ,” believing 
this to be one person. She forgot my name—I was “ papo” 
only. Still, it was noticed that if she was stimulated to at- 
tempt recalling, incidents and details would slowly emerge, 
and this remained in diminishing ratio to the close. In 
October, while R. D. was walking some squares’ distance from 
the rectory M. suddenly came out. She was in a locality for- 
merly very familiar to her, but she did not recognize it, and 
continued walking in the same direction until she came to the 
river, and there stopped, never thinking of the possibility of 
turning in another direction, and was about to sit down and 
wait for her “ papo,” when her very fright brought R. D. back. 
Such incidents happened perhaps a dozen times afterwards. 
By the 22nd it was noted that she had no remaining concep- 
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tion of time-duration. By this date also she seldom men- 
tioned any event of the last eight months prior to the proxi- 
mate four days. 

At the same time she was almost ceasing to “ watch” by 
day or night, and consequently did not usually get her 
knowledge of R. D.’s doings and thoughts by contemporane- 
ous introspection as heretofore. But as M. came near the sur- 
face just before R. D. lapsed, she gleaned from the latter’s 
mind some of the happenings of the day. 

By Aug. 29, stroking, rubbing, pinching or pricking with 
a needle, was unperceived. Surface sensation was to be re- 
vived in a measure (at least seemingly), but the deeper sen- 
sations never. ‘Taste and smell were almost annihilated, the 
latter to be partially recovered for a time, but not the former. 
M. was loath to acknowledge any of her declensions, except 
when she felt in a particular confidential mood, and might 
deny them an hour after the confession. Muscular anesthesia 
came on, and it became dangerous for her to go up or down- 
stairs without being guarded. She stumbled and her feet 
clumped like wooden blocks. By Oct. 30 anesthesia seemed 
complete while awake. Earlier, in August, while sleeping she 
could feel on the lips, palms and backs of the hands, and, ac- 
cording to S. M., the nipples. But now, when sleeping she 
could feel only on the backs and especially the palms of the 
hands. But a new sensitiveness to temperature, on the other 
hand, was beginning to appear, not that of solid objects but 
ofthe atmosphere. The tendency to greater childishness con- 
tinued. S. M. announced that it seemed to her that: M. was 
beginning to retrace her life-journey, and this proved to be 
the case. 

Oct. 1 saw what might have been a fatal night. A phy- 
sician had given R. D., in the course of the day, a soporific for 
some ailment involving pain. In the evening, while alone, M. 
chanced to find a pill heavily charged with opium, and think- 
ing that a pill was meant to be taken, swallowed it. I re- 
turned to find her profoundly sleeping, her pupils much con- 
tracted, and S. M. hardly able to use the vocal organs. Aided 
by the advice of the latter, and by Mrs. P., I fought for the 
girl’s life, from the hour of 10 p. m., and not until 3 a. m. was 
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she out of danger. A dread of pills was carefully implanted in 
M.’s mind which remained a permanent safeguard, so far as 
this particular danger was concerned. 


33. Margaret’s Purposed Dealings with Real Doris. 


On her return to Pittsburgh, R. D. made some attempts 
to study. But she could by no means reach the results of after 
days. Almost at once her thoughts would become confused, 
alien sentences would intrude, and she sometimes saw them 
in seemingly printed form, while now and again she heard or 
rather felt a chuckle which she recognized as coming from be- 
neath. M. was opposing the study, for the good reason that 
it tended to bring her out, and demanded that such efforts be 
postponed. Not until several weeks of experiment, however, 
did R. D. abandon these efforts until a later stage. 

Now that S. D. was gone, M. had a little tendency, when 
irritated, to annoy R. D. as she had formerly done the defunet, 
Before we left Manchester, she once caused R. D. to hear her 
raucous voice while sleeping, with disquieting effects. On 
Sept. 7, I had a long night conflict to prevent her from wak- 
ing and “teasing” R. D., and did not conquer until I had 
reluctantly taken S. M.’s advice and spanked her on the hands, 
Physically, M. felt little or nothing, but she childishly mut- 
mured, “ You hurt me in my mind, papo.” Again on Sept. 
17, because R. D. persisted in going to Sunday School whenM, 
was unwilling for her to go, she was tormented throughout by 
a boyish voice telling her to “ go home.” Such sporadic out 
bursts became rarer with the lapse of time and at length 
ceased. But careful engineering was required at times to 
prevent the wrath of M. from being turned against R. D. 
with destructive results to her invaluable equanimity and 
hopefulness, and the information and advice rendered by S. M. 
were of the greatest aid. 

M. still, in general, resolutely insisted on her property 
rights, and if R. D. rashly laid hand on one of her dolls, 
opened the drawer in which the most of her knicknacks were 
kept, or tossed away some supposedly worthless article like 
an empty “ perfoonery ” bottle which M. valued, she would be 
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“stirred up” and come out with protestations and even 
threats. 


M. several times at this period and later took a temporary 
dislike to Dr. Walker, on one occasion because she overheard 
him suggest the experiment of seeming to neglect her. At 
such times M.’s repugnance affected R. D., not wholly auto- 
matically, because M. “ thought and thought ” with that end 
in view, so that R. D. also, she knew not why, for a time did 
not like her friends. When M.’s hostility ceased, R. D.’s feel- 
ing of distaste would at once vanish. 


34. Real Doris and her Progress. 


The ceasing of watching on the part of M. was attested by 
interesting phenomena in the case of R. D., at least part of 
which were direct sequences. When M. first failed to watch 
the moment that R. D. came asleep for the night the latter 
would grasp my coat, ear or anything her hand came into con- 
tact with, and it was sometimes a task to get free. This con- 
tinued until R. D. got used to the new condition. And when 
M. left off watching at a later hour of the night, when R. D. 
was alone, the latter would be heard murmuring, “ Don’t go 
...1 don’t want you to go yet,” being asleep, and with no 
waking memory of it. Also R. D. had many dreams of miss- 
ing and losing things, and these gradually tended to take the 
form of losing a little girl to whom she had some sort of a re- 
lation. This latter sort of dream, which S. M. aptly termed 
“symbolic ,” developed in complexity and point as M.’s de- 
clension proceeded, and came to contain features of conflict 
with a little girl (“ who looked like me when I was little,” R. 
D. would unsuspectingly report) and of getting the better of 
her. Such dreams, significant of a vague underlying con- 
sciousness that she was waging a victorious fight to rid her- 
self of the incubus of a juvenile co-consciousness, continued to 
alate stage. Likewise dating with the cessation of M.’s night- 
watching, R. D. suddenly became hyperesthetic in hearing. 
Auditory sensation being now unshared by a consciousness 
subliminal to her own, night sounds became disagreeably loud 
and even a pianissimo passage in a concert rendition was al- 
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most painfully distinct. It was not until the close of 191] 
that auditory hyperzsthesia subsided. There was also tactile 
hyperesthesia for about a week, dating from Sept. 10, during 
which the contact of her clothing was a torture, the whole 
surface of the body as it were raw with sensation. 

In August, R. D. acquired a liking for candy, and for the 
first time began really to know what hunger is. 

Like M., in September she became more sensitive to heat 
and cold, that is, probably, normal. She likewise began to 
perspire more freely than ever before. 

The reduction, month by month, in the number of alter- 
ations, and the fairly regular increase of R. D.’s averages of 
time out, may be seen by a glance at Appendix A. 


35. Comparisons and Tests in Hearing and Vision. 


Although M. had stopped watching, except for exceptional 
intervals, yet she was still a factor while subliminal, and cer- 
tain abnormalities in R. D.’s hearing and vision were probably 
due to that subliminal factor. We mustrememberthat M. was 
hyperesthetic in relation to both these senses, and also that 
she had a location or relation to the left side of the body, 
exemplified in a number of ways which cannot be set forth 
here. M.’s ability to see in the dark was never shared by R, 
D., but her asymmetry in both sight and hearing was.. 

On Oct. 26, it was ascertained that R. D. could read a 
certain print with the right eye alone at 21 inches, with the 
left eye alone at 60 inches, and with both eyes at 61 inches. 
Unfortunately no such exact test was made as to M., and it 
was difficult to induce her to submit to any test unless it could 
be made to appear a sort of a game, but it is certain that she 
could see much farther-that R. D., and also farther with her 
left than her right eye. 

On Nov. 8, it was found that R. D. could hear the ticking 
of a certain watch with her right ear at about 12 inches, with 
the left fully 20 feet, an exceedingly abnormal distance. Three 
days later it was ascertained by a series of tests that M. could 
hear with her right ear 4 feet and 2 inches, and with her left 
31 feet! 
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During R. D.’s period of auditory hyperzsthesia she was 
accustomed to plug her ears at night with cotton, in order 
largely to shut out the troublesome noises. S. M. on Nov. 3 
made the statement that M., and consequently she herself, 
could hear as well with as without the plugs. I lowered my 
voice until it was a whisper, and finally a whisper that Mrs. P. 
could not detect, and still S. M. answered me without diffi- 
culty. M.’s hyperesthesia was so great that the wads made 
no essential difference—had she some superadded channel of 
audition, as the bones? 

As S. D.’s had done, M.’s visual angle began to narrow at 
some unknown date, and was much reduced by Oct. 30th. 


36. Sleeping Margaret “ Yanks in” Margaret. 


On Oct. 8th, while R. D. was in church, M. came out and 
was about to shout, according to her custom at home, “ O you 
papo!”’ when S. M. made a great effort and sent her into the 
subliminal depths, forcing the return of R. D. When M. was 
next seen in the house, her eyes were bulging with excite- 
ment as she declared “ There is another S. D. There must be, 
for I was yanked in just as I used to yank in §. D. You 
can’t fool this chicken ; there’s someone else .” Again on Nov. 
12th, in a similar emergency, S. M. “ pulled M. in,” as the 
former termed it, but declared that it required so much ex- 
penditure of energy that she did not want to repeat the feat, 
and that I must keep R. D. away from the church until the 
danger was over. The drain of force on both occasions was 
shown by the subsequent fatigue of R. D. and by an in- 
creased number of alternations. 


37. Sleeping Real Doris. 


The “ conversation-recitals ” had long gone by, but some- 
thing else was going on which was not discovered until Oct. 
13th, when observations were made late at night. Broken 
sentences in a faint, wondering voice were heard, “ This isn’t 
my room... This isn’t my room...My room had a carpet on 
the floor...That is my bureau... my bureau,” etc. What 
came to be known as the “ soliloquies ” were reproductions 
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of murmurs by R. D. in her brief, solitary emergences during 
the five years, and they went on every night, generally work- 
ing backward in point of the original dates. About eight 
times in a night S. R. D. would stand upright in bed, carefully 
gather her skirts about her, turn around and lie down again. 


38. Margaret Growing Mentally Younger, and other Losses, 


S.M.’s announcement that M. was beginning to retrace the 
path of her development was evidenced increasingly as time 
went on. Her conceptions, sentence-constructions and pro 
nunciations constantly became more childish. In Oct., 1911, 
she was saying “scwatch,” “gweat,” and a little later 
“mor’r” for mother, “war’r” for water, etc. “I have 
sleeped enough ,” and “I am unhurted now,” are samples 
of her expressions, while “ My golly but that was a pretty 
present, gee but I thought it was lovely” is a fair sample 
from a letter written to Dr. Hyslop. She could often spell 
correctly after she had broken down in pronunciation. After 
ward her spelling began to decay, but not to an equal extent. 

By December it was very difficult for M. to read aloud, 
and for some time her silent reading had been little more than 
a vestigial habit ; her eyes followed the lines faithfully, but she 
gleaned few ideas from them. She could no longer tell time 
by the clock, and if she came in my absence could inform me 
of the time of the arrival only by pointing out what had been 
the position of the hands She no longer noted whether it 
was day or night, unless she glanced out of the window and 
saw the bright sunlight. 

In January, 1912, R. D. fell while out of doors not fat 
from the house, and M. came and recognized neither the 
house nor her whereabouts. A gentleman helped her up, 
and supposing that she was confused by the fall, which was 
heavy enough to bring blood, took her to the door of het 
home. When in the latter part of May the household goods 
were being packed preparatory to removal to California, she 
could not understand the bareness of the rooms and pat 
ticularly of the book-shelves, although she knew that we were 
going away. Her property sense began to decline, so that 
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R. D. could sometimes tell by her feelings that she was per- 
mitted to touch some hitherto forbidden article. 


Save for very rare exceptions, M. ceased entirely to watch 
toward the close of 1911. By the following April she had 
become anzsthetic on the backs of her hands while asleep, 
and sensation in the palms, all that remained, was decreasing. 
She was now seldom conscious of, and seldom resisted, move- 
ments initiated by S. M. 


But M. was still shrewd in her way. Having mysteriously 
gotten hold of the words “ Sleeping Margaret ,” certainly by 
no normal process, she surmised that these formed the name 
of the personality who had “ yanked her in ,” and at various 
times tried to trap me into an admission. 

Her “ hollow cone ” of vision narrowed rapidly. By Jan. 1, 
1912, she coud see only a word or two at a time when she 
held a paper at the usual distance for reading, and to see the 
width of a 3% inch column it had to be held at the distance of 
about 28 inches. 

On Jan. 25th she had a terrible tantrum, and had been in 
its grip for several hours when I returned to the house at 
midnight. She was found sitting in a pitiful state, not so 
much of anger as of sobbing despair, surrounded by hundreds 
of shreds which she had torn from her dress. In consequence 
R. D. “lost a day ,” and M.’s energies were revived for a few 
days. The latter resumed watching when subliminal, her 
vivacity and will-power were renewed, and she immediately 
became able to read fluently, while the consciousness of R. D. 
was proportionately clouded and perturbed. The effect 
passed off in about a week, however. Another tantrum on 
April 26 was perhaps the last of the more serious type. 

M. was subject to auto-suggestion. After becoming 
anesthetic she was afraid of falling down the stairs, the head 
of which she had to pass on the way to the bath-room. This 
fear suggested to her that the “ stairs called” her, wanting 
her to fall down, and in running past them her course would 
swerve in their direction. On Jan, 14th, the call proved too 
strong, and she did fall and turned a complete somersault in 
her progress to the foot of the stairs, injuring her head and 
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back, and of course risking the breaking of her neck. After 
this the stairway was kept barricaded, to her great relief. 


39. Sleeping Real Doris’s Decline and Disappearance. 


S. R. D. ceased to stand up in bed in November, 1911, but 
at the same time, as though the energy so used were diverted 
into the other channel, she “ soliloquized ” or, as S. M. called 
it, “ babbled ,” more than ever. But this in turn gradually 
decayed, so that instead of saying “This isn’t my room,” 
she would say “ This isn’t my ” and stop; and later would get 
only so far as “ This isn’t—,” in a still more obscure voice, 
On the night of Nov. 22nd she was silent for the first time, and 
by the end of the year the soliloquies had ended forever. It 
was not until Jan. 10, 1912, that my suspicions that there was 
an inchoate separate psychical entity deserving the name of 
Sleeping Real Doris became crystallized into certainty. None 
of the group, or any living person, had heard a syllable of my 
cogitations regarding S. R. D. when, three days later, M. told 
me the story of her origin and even applied to her the name 
that I had fixed upon as appropriate. S. M. completed the 
story and fixed the date of the accident which, as M. said, 
“ made a little crack in R. D.” Perhaps the reason M. made 
her reminiscent remark at this time was that, with the cessa- 
tion of “ babbling ,” S. R. D. was beginning to show a decided 
tendency to react upon sensory stimuli. It seemed as if all 
her ebbing energies, formerly expended in “ conversation- 
recitals ,” “ soliloquies ,” etc., were now turned in this direc- 
tion. She took on more individuality of facial expression, 
tone and manner in her brief manifestations. She learned to 
perform certain simple acts which became stereotyped, she 
even walked to the bathroom, but if she encountered anything 
which increased the number of steps she never found it, but 
returned to her couch. But I was the only being whom she 
in a manner recognized. If Mrs. Prince spoke and laid her 
hand on her she would flop over, grunt with loud discontent, 
and burrow deeply into the bedclothes. A word from me 
brought her forth with her twisted smile. She “knew not 
Joseph ,” that is, Mrs. Prince. R. D. never, waking or sleep- 
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ing, would have shrunk from the dearly-loved mother. As a 
rule, the unnecessary stimulation of the reactions of S. R. D. 
were avoided, and these grew fainter. 

April 15th, 1912, S. R. D. made her last appearance. It 
was probably the exhilaration which R. D. felt from the pros- 
pect of going to California which blew out the last feeble 
flame of her complex. It could hardly have been an accident 
that the reception of the invitation to go exactly coincided 
with the disappearance of S. R. D. as a factor in the case. 


40. Sleeping Margaret’s Increasing Latitude. 

Sleeping Margaret in the meantime was undergoing no 
ascertainable change in her own being, but, owing to the 
declension of the personalities, was acquiring latitude in the 
exercise of her functions. 

As stated, she had acquired ability to control the limbs 
during M.’s sleep, because M.’s profounder sleep and 
anesthesia made her unconscious of movements initiated by 
the former. Also, by November, she acquired limited power 
of movement, especially of the feet, while M. was awake. In 
consequence we were able to put into operation a code of 
signals whereby S. M. could render affirmative and negative 
answers to questions asked by me when M. was out and 
awake. If M. noticed the movements, she was amazed, and 
soon hilarious with excitement at the wonder, though not 
suspecting their cause or meaning. At this point S. M. would 
pause, as a precautionary measure. The physical control 
possible to S. M. increased to the end, and the system of con- 
versing by signals was often useful for the obtaining of in- 
formation. 

S. M. remarked that life was getting duller for her as M.’s 
mind grew more inactive, there was so much less of interest 
to watch. 

In January, 1912, S. M. first spoke to R. D. herself in her 
sleep, waking her so that she might pull up the covers which 
had fallen to the floor. 


41. Real Doris in the Meantime. 
S. M. often remarked that R. D.’s individual improvement 
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was like a see-saw. “ She has a period when her body ad- 
vances and then the mind has to catch up, then the mind gets 
in advance and the body has to catch up.” 

All the while R. D. was developing in independence, will 
and ability to sustain the minor shocks of life without letting 
go the grasp of her own synthesis. “Confusion” of mind 
decreased at the same pace that measured M.’s cessation of 
subliminal watching. Dreams containing unrecognized 
features derived from M.’s thoughts and acts became more 
frequent, also dreams symbolizing her triumphant conflict 
with the M. complex without knowledge on her part of their 
significance. She even dreamed that the little girl was getting 
to be a baby both in mind and body. Resumption of visits by 
her friend Ella had a stimulating influence. 

After many attempts and approaches R. D. succeeded on 
Jan. 2, 1912, in maintaining herself in the morning without a 
M. interval. For the first time the record notes but two 
alternations from evening to evening. The experience was 
repeated thereafter with irregularly increasing frequency, and 
the number of daily alternations became two, four and six, 
with occasional relapses to a larger number. 

By the end of the year R. D.’s auditory hyperzsthesia was 
much reduced, so as to be no longer painful. Tests of Jan. 1, 
1912, showed, curiously, that she could now hear the ticking 
of a watch with the right ear alone farther than before, 5 feet 
and 5 inches, but with the left ear not nearly so far, 13 feet 
and 6 inches, so that the asymmetry was much reduced. 

She was harassed by a mysterious headache for 38 days 
ending Feb. 25. It was discovered that the headache began 
directly after, from association of ideas on seeing a funeral 
procession, she had inwardly resolved to take frequent walks 
to her mother’s grave. The headache was in the left cerebral 
lobe, like that which had attacked her at the deathbed of her 
mother. Upon her being persuaded to forego the resolution 
the headache at once disappeared. 

On the journey to California, June 1-5, R. D. and M. re 
versed their emotional réles, as compared with the journey of 
the year before. M. was then timid, R. D. not. But now R. 
D., for the first time compelled to sleep on a train, was op 
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pressed to tears by fear, while M. when out was without trepi- 
dation. S. M. explained that now M. could not reason and 
believed my assurances absolutely, while R. D. knew that I 
could not prevent an accident. 


42, Margaret becomes Mentally less than Six Years old, and 
Reaches Blindness. 


With the exception of one month, to be noted in a separate 
section, M.’s retreat continued throughout this period of a 
year and four months. Her recession to earlier mental child- 
hood was manifest. By September, 1912, such expressions as 
“T’'ve been bitteded by a bug,” were frequent, and such 
pronunciations as “ hankchet ” for handkerchief,“ breket ” for 
breakfast, and “leamun ” for linament, appeared. In Novem- 
ber a German accent began to emerge, “vot” for what, “vell” 
for well, and a curious pronunciation of dog like “ doch ,” with 
the true German guttural sound. This had peculiar interest 
from the fact that in her sixth year the girl picked up some 
traces of accent from frequenting, out of her love of horses, a 
nearby stable where German hostlers were employed. She 
had not previously acquired it from her father since she fled 
from his approach, and she laid it aside soon after entering 
school in her seventh year. The next July she had begun to 
say “appel,” reminiscent of the German “ apfel,” and in 
August I once heard her utter the Teutonic expression, “ Did 
you make the light out ?” 

She developed three styles of speaking as her memories 
faded. (a) That which has been described, a reproduction of 
her manner in early childhood. This she employed when 
speaking in her own character. (b) When she repeated R. 
D.’s speeches or thoughts. Her pronunciation, locution, and 
to a certain extent tone and manner, were now those of R. 
D. herself. She was now quoting from R. D. (c) When she 
told old stories that she had been accustomed to tell before 
her decadence. Her pronunciation, etc., were now quite in 
her old manner. She was quoting from her former self. 
These distinctions of speech absolutely conformed to rule. 


Even the memories of early years were now departing. In 
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September it was found that the name Fischer was foreign 
to her, the next month she remembered neither her father nor 
her beloved mother, nor Ella, nor scarcely a person or thing 
connected with her former life. And yet any verbal cue 
might operate the machinery of association so as to set her 
glibly relating an old tale. But it was all automatic; if she 
named Ella, for example, she would stop and wonderingly in- 
quire “ What’s Ella ?” or if she mentioned a teacher would 
pause and ejaculate “ What’s teacher ?” If stimulated to grope 
for the recovery of forgotten facts they would slowly come 
back one by one. Catching sight of a diagram of the interior 
of her old home she recognized it, and when asked who lived 
there named, after some cogitation, a nephew, then added ina 
puzzled way,” and there was someone else—someone who 
hit us. Papo, who was it that hit us? And where was you, 
papo?—you weren’t there.” Also from glimpses into R. D.’s 
thoughts her memories were sometimes revived, but only for 
the day. Any verbal combination newly acquired she could 
repeat only with excessive slowness, each word recalling the 
next separately—she could not grasp a line of poetry as a 
whole. 

The general dulling of her comprehension of course kept 
pace with the loss of her memories. She still came out upon 
the street occasionally for a minute or so, and always stopped 
stock-still, as though absorbed in thought, not knowing where 
she was. She began to get lost in the bathroom, not re 
membering how to turn the key, and there were some dis- 
tressing episodes until I removed the key. If she happened 
to be sitting on her foot and was asked where it was, she be- 
came bewildered and then frightened, exclaiming in poignant 
tones, “ My foot’s los’ !” By July, 1912, she could not locate 
any feature or portion of her head which had no active fune- 
tion, that is, she could her mouth, nose or eyes, but not her 
chin, forehead or cheek. By October the distinction between 
night and day was utterly gone, and she could not inform 
me when she had come in my absence even by pointing out 
the position of the clock-hands. In November S. M. declared 
that M. no longer had any “active” thoughts. Mental exertion 
tired her more and more. In January, 1913, it was found that 
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her thought tempo was too slow to keep pace with the re- 
lation of a story by another. She would listen to reading for 
a minute or two as if fascinated, but the strain of attention 
quickly wearied her, so that she would clamor for the reading 
to stop. By the last of March she did her last singing of 
childhood ditties, and urging her to sing threatened to make 
her cry. A little later she-could not endure to listen to sing- 
ing. Retaining hold of a fan and at the same time moving it 
in the usual way was now a too complicated task for her 
ability. In August she appealed to have R. D. put on her 
nightgown and kimono before she went in the evening. “I 
can’t find where my head and hands go in,” she piteously 
complained, “ I hunt and hunt and it tires me, and I tear my 
nightdress and I bump into things. I mos’ falled tonight, 
papo. I am getting too far gone .” 

M.’s general interest in life diminished in proportion. Her 
anesthesia and failing vision were isolating her from the 
present world, and her amnesia from the past. Nearly all her 
time was now spent in two rooms, and by far the greater part 
of it in sleeping. On September, 1912, she threw her money 
across the room and she, who formerly took so much interest 
in her small funds, never cared for money any more. In Octo- 
ber, R. D. could handle the dolls and even give them to small 
callers to play with, and evoke no protest. M.’s liking for 
food degenerated into a mere ceremonial, in which the 
memory of how things used to taste and the hearing of the 
“crunching ” furnished the only pleasure. By the summer of 
1913 all desire for candy died out. 

Reading, in August, 1912, still consisted of merely follow- 
ing words with her eye, and if interrupted she complained 
that she had lost her word and would start the column again. 
She was no longer reading what I had previously read but 
exclusively that which had previously been perused by R. D. 
In January, 1913, she ceased even to follow words with her 
eye, and would only look blankly at the printed pages, or look 
at pictures. In February it was found that she could spell 
only the shortest and most familiar words. She could write 
long after she had ceased to read, and sent a number of notes 
to Drs. Walker, Hyslop and Brashear, and to Aunt Louise, 
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the chirography becoming more Hancockian with her failing 
vision. But on Dec. 16, 1912, she wrote her last letters, fall- 
ing over asleep immediately from exhaustion. Once more she 
thought she was writing, the following March, but she pro- 
duced only an unmeaning scrawl. She was still able to dictate 
letters, but these in turn became a tremendous task, causing 
her to perspire and fall over asleep in the midst of the dicta- 
tion, so this in turn ceased. By May, 1913, even pictures 
meant nothing to her unless they contained the figure of a 
small child, when she would point it out and cry, “See the 
pretty baby !” But by August she no longer recognized a 
depicted baby and pictures, as S. M. remarked, were “ only 
a blur to her.” 

At the middle of July, 1913, sensation had gone from even 
the palms of her hands while sleeping. She was now prac- 
tically without sensation on skin, in flesh, or of muscular 
movement. Yet soon after she began to acquire conscious- 
ness of tuuches upon the skin, though, absurd as the state- 
ment may seem to many, it is doubtful if the old cutaneous 
sensation was really revived. She seemed to become aware 
without sensation, as by a sixth sense. Still, some hemilateral 
difference existed, and by August 7th she had become again 
and finally oblivious to touches on the left side. A finger 
drawn across the finger or chin without her visual angle and 
from left to right would be detected the moment it crossed 
the median line. The right side was later to follow suit. 

M.’s vision, which had narrowed as we have seen, began 
also to shorten. The first of July, 1912, she could see perhaps 
12 feet, but not more than 6 by the middle of the month. For 
a while she was bothered about getting around the house and 
would bump herself severely. Her visual field had shortened 
by Aug. 7th to 5 feet and 6 inches, and by Sept. 20th it had 
taken the big drop to 19 inches. Certain experiments, with 
dramatic and startling results showed the genuineness of the 
condition, which soon needed no artificial demonstration. It 
took some months more to reduce the depth of the visual 
field to its ultimate 14 inches. Suddenly, on Oct. 4, 1913, 
she became blind, and so remained to the end. That is, R. D. 
with visual powers unimpaired would drop out of sight, and 
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the same instant M. would come seeing nothing. As with 
other changes, this did not trouble her spirits, more than 
John Robinson is troubled because he cannot fly. It is not a 
man’s nature to fly, and M.’s nature had altered,—that is the 
only reason, in fact, that she could not see, since there was no 
physical defect. It was psychical blindness. The only thing 
that annoyed her was the renewal of bumping into things, but 
she soon knew her few customary routes through the house, 
and also could accomplish safely any path through the room 
that R. D. had taken shortly before lapsing. Otherwise she 
had to feel her way along or meet accidents. 

And yet M. was able to get certain information which 
normally would depend upon sight. When her vision first be- 
gan to shorten I could for a few days make faces at her be- 
yond her visual field, a thing which she would hysterically 
have resented, with impunity. But there quickly developed 
some mysterious compensating power by which she could in- 
fallibly detect my expression. After arrival at the point that 
her hand had to be directed to the knife and fork lying near 
her plate, she yet would jubilate at my smile or complain of 
my frown when I was five or more feet away. And yet I might 
experimentally make a derisive gesture, providing my fea- 
tures did not express derision, and she would not suspect it. 
She could tell that I had done something with my hand, but 
that was all. Nor was her ability to detect my expression 
less after she became blind. She herself said that she “ felt ” 
it, and once that she “smelled” it. These seemed to be at- 
tempts to express something which seemed to her sensory in 
its nature and which she could not explain. Was there a 
mysterious seeing under her blindness which announced its 
judgments only to her consciousness? Then why did it 
discriminate between one object and another? Or were my 
changes in expression accompanied by subtle variations of 
breathing which her marvelous auditory hyperesthesia could 
detect and interpret? There is this much in support of the 
latter hypothesis, that she was aware, for example, of a spoon 
approaching her lips, though it was brought up slowly and 
cautiously, and correctly estimated many other moving ob- 
jects, while she never detected the presence of immobile ob- 
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jects not in their accustomed places. But the determination 
of facial expression when there was no conscious emission of 
breath seems a widely-separated feat. 

In June, 1912, M.’s power to come after the fashion of 
post-hypnotic suggestion was ceasing. She could no longer 
direct me to get an ice-cream and then, R. D. having in- 
tervened, come back to eat it. 

By December, 1912 “tantrums” were nearly over, and 
M. had become almost uniformly amiable and tractable. But 
still sometimes a flash would come from the old embers, in 
form at least of a short spell of sullenness. Tact and care 
were still needed in the way of guarding her from irritation, 
These had their due reward. By September, 1913, she had 
become anxious to do whatever R. D. desired she should do, 
If R. D. wished that “ Phase A” would not throw things 
about the floor, M. would at once begin to be religiously care- 
ful, declaring with all earnestness, “ Margaret don’t want to 
make the R. D. trouble. Margaret don’t want the R. D. to 
think the Margaret’s sloppy .” But it must be a spontaneous 
wish on the part of R. D., one suggested to her by another as 
suitable for her to put in operation would not do. 

Since S. D. had left a testamentary document, M. thought 
it proper that she should make her will also. After several ex- 
perimental draughts, she at last wrote it out in gigantic 
characters, leaving grave and reverend doctors as well as the 
mother and papo, her dolls, child books and odd little knick- 
nacks. Several codicils were added, but these were dictated 
when M. was past writing. After her decease my duties as 
administrator of the estate were faithfully carried out. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the will, a number of articles are 
being preserved for presentation to “ another Margaret ,” if I 
ever should find a person with one. 


43. The Changes in Margaret’s Process of Seeing Real 
Doris’s Thoughts. 


Until the beginning of her decadence, M. usually watched 
while R. D. was out, and so contemporaneously possessed 
herself of what was in the mind of the latter. After she ceased 
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to watch except for a little time before R. D. went at the close 
of the day or at other times, it was then that she had to glean 
all that she was to know by direct inspection. When she 
ceased utterly to watch, it appeared that R. D. had reached 
the point that she “went down” more slowly, and for a 
short time, after becoming subliminal would, as it were, linger 
near the surface, while a review of the day passed panorama- 
like through her consciousness. It was during these few 
minutes that M. obtained a certain outline of the events and 
thoughts of the day. It was not necessarily the most im- 
portant events which M. became thus possessed of, but those 
which had most vividly impressed R. D. Nor were these ma- 
terials being appropriated by M., as formerly, through her 
own initiative, so much as being pushed up into her conscious- 
ness by the more abounding energy of R. D. As time went 
on, R. D. “ went down” still more slowly and never so far, 
her subliminal consciousness became yet more vigorous, as it 
were shaving the consciousness of M. thinner, and the period 
through which the latter received thoughts and imagery 


lengthened. From the end of 1913 M. was liable to catch 
sight of something “ passing in review ” below, any time dur- 
ing her own supraliminal period. But, since her mentality be- 
came dimmer, she gleaned less and less as her end ap- 
proached. 


44. A Serious “ Set-back.” 


. Many times had the train of progress been brought to a 
temporary standstill, or, as M. termed it, “ side-swiped .” 
Only twice had there been what S. M. called a “ set-back ,” 
or retrogression, of noticeable magnitude. Once was when 
we had reached Manchester, and M., delighted with country 
sights, for about two days showed reviving symptoms. The 
second time was when M. had a bad tantrum and crying-spell, 
and then the effects were somewhat in evidence for a week. 
But on June 6th, 1913, R. D. received a very severe fright 
through a misapprehension. At once S. M. announced that a 
positive set-back had been incurred. M.’s energies suddenly 
revived in a measure, her vivacity and will flared up again. But 
she did not get mentally older, her thoughts and locution re- 
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mained as juvenile as heretofore. On the other hand, R. D,’s 
consciousness became confused by the renewed subliminal 
activity, and all progress stopped. The effects lasted about 
five weeks. The emphasis which this incident puts upon the 
necessity of guarding the environment in psychopathic cases 
warrants its being given a separate section. Had the shock 
been greater it might have undone much that had been ac- 
complished. 


45. Sleeping Margaret During this Period. 


S. M.’s first attempt to write was on Aug. 12th, 1912, 
Earlier it was impossible because M. asleep would instantly 
have taken possession of the pencil for her own purposes, 
Even now, M. “ butted in” every few words by writing her 
own name, then §. M. would regain control and go on. But 
a little later the anzsthesia of M. became so profound that §. 
M. was able to write her first letter, a short note to Dr, 
Brashear. 

Sept. 24th, S. M. made her first announcement that she 
was beginning to forget many details of D.’s past life, and it 
was found that she could no longer relate with undeviating 
ease the minutiz of the earlier psychical mechanics. She con- 
tinued to explain this by saying that the cure was so far ad- 
vanced that she was not so much needed as a guardian, had 
ceased to review the past because so little could now be 
derived therefrom to assist in practical therapeutics, and was 
now turning her attention to her “own affairs ,” whatever 
they were. No other change in her psychical makeup ever 
afterward took place, but this alone made a considerable 
seeming difference. Nor did she ever forget the major part 
of D.’s past life. 

On Nov. 4th she staid “ away ” after R. D. had come, for 
the first time, and I noted a troubled, woe-begone look on the 
face of the latter. In response to a prearranged signal she 
“went away,” Nov. 20th, while R. D. was out, and I ob 
served a shade pass over R. D.’s face, and signs of uneasiness. 
I asked what the trouble was, and she replied, “I feel so 
queer, as though some support were taken away from me.” 
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At after times, quite ignorant of the cause, she would say that 
she felt “ lonely ,” and “as though something were missing .” 
On the evening of Feb. 1, 1913, S. M. became offended with 
me, and went away for several days. M. was conscious of the 
change of her feelings, and ascribed it to the unknown per- 
sonality whose existence and even whose name she had come 
to suspect, though never quite sure, since she could get no 
assurance from me. “She went away mad” M, would cry, 
“T can tell by the way I feel. She is a dibble.” R. D. was put 
into a singular state by the protracted stay, was emotionally 
disturbed, felt lost and forsaken, and had several halluci- 
nations, of the ground shaking beneath her, strange vege- 
tation springing up around her, and horrible living creatures 
near. M. knew by her feelings when S. M. returned, and an- 
nounced delightedly, “‘ The dibble has come back .” R. D. also 
reported that she had recovered her normal frame of mind. 
As S. M. continued to go away more frequently and for 
longer periods, both the others got gradually used to it, 
though it was not until after M.’s departure that R. D. was 
quite proof against disturbance on that account. I at first 
assumed that the so-called ‘ going away’ was the automatic 
effect of the net improvement in the case, and that it would 
be found to occur only when R. D. was in her best physical 
and emotional state. But S. M. insisted that it was purely 
voluntary, though adding that she would naturally not select 
times when she might be needed. And she certainly did seem 
to demonstrate her power to do whatever it was on signal 
known only to her. Some profound change took place as 
evidenced in the personality out. And later S. M. was often 
present when R. D. was at her best, and sometimes absent 
when R. D. was worried or suffering from some minor ail- 
ment. If I asked S. M. why she was so remiss as to be away 
when R. D. was ill she would respond, “She was in no 
danger, and you were looking out for her. I know how she 
is getting along, and would return at once if needed .” 


46. Real Doris’s Individual Progress, 
Of course R. D.’s individual progress was keeping pace 
with M.’s declension. Bridging the morning chasm, she often 
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was staying in control for 22 or even more than 24 hours at a 
stretch. By Aug., 1912, she was eagerly looking forward to 
maintaining herself throughout the evening and night. M. 
remarked that this was not yet possible, “but it is a good 
sing for her to fink about it.” M. was declining so fast in 
September and the remainder of the year that the additional 
psychical burden imposed upon R. D. made her many times 
during a day forget what she had been intending to do. 


Psychical treatment, especially just after she had fallen 
asleep, was continued. Remembering the misery of former 
New Year nights, I told her, as she slept on the evening of 
Dec. 31st, that she would not be troubled or wakened by 
whistles. She was not, but a revolver-shot at length roused 
her,—this had not been named in the bond. Jan. 14, 1913, she 
herself discovered the psychical origin of a troublesome 
cutaneous itching and burning, and it quickly died out. In 
April the long-interrupted church-going was resumed, morn- 
ing service only, to her great satisfaction, and without result- 
ing harm. She was eager to co-operate in measures for her 
recovery, and sometimes tried not to think of matters that 
she feared might disturb “ Phase A.” But M., coming, would 
suddenly break out into convulsive laughter and cry, “ if she 
hadn’t thunk that she wouldn’t think about it I mightn’t have 
known anything about it.” On the evening preceding July 
4th I told R. D. asleep that she would only faintly hear sounds 
on the street until the morning of July 5th, but that she would 
hear sounds in the house the same as usual. It so turned out, 
and she wonderingly remarked how quiet a Fourth it was, 
though cannon-crackers were frequently bursting outside. On 
the 10th, S. M. reported that R. D. was getting better by leaps 
and bounds. In August her spirits were more exuberant 
than I had ever known them to be, this emotional exaltation 


synchronizing with M.’s entire loss of feeling on the left side. 


On the 12th she remarked that the “confusion of mind has 
entirely disappeared ,” that she felt freer than ever before in 
her remembrance; and yet from time to time thereafter she 
continued to report that she was feeling still more free and 
happy, though at times her psychical spurts in advance of the 
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physical improvement would cause peculiar weariness at the 
close of the day. 

The shifting relations of R. D. and M. and their reciprocal 
effects, throughout the case, were of fascinating interest. 
When M. first began to desist from watching, R. D. would be 
more weary when M. did not watch than when she did. But 
later, when the primary personality had become stronger and 
more accustomed to the change, it wearied her to have the 
secondary one watch. When afterward R. D. began to bridge 
the morning gap, she was the more tired on the day following, 
but the time came when the days that she felt more strain 
were those on which M. did come in the morning. And even 
as M.’s subliminal activities, before she ceased to watch, con- 
fused the consciousness of R. D. supraliminal, so afterward, 
as R. D.’s subliminal descent became less and less deep, that 
is to say, as she became more psychically active in a sub- 
liminal state, it was M.’s turn to have a clouded conscious- 
ness. As M., herself well expressed it, “ I used to be thinkin’ 
all the time when she was here. Then there’d be two of us 
thinkin’ together, and that made her mind cloudy. But now 
I’m not thinkin’ when she’s here, and her mind’s clear. But 
now she’s thinkin’ down beneath when I’m here, and I don’t 
think so well. She’s squeezin’ me out .” 


47, From Margaret’s Blindness to her Death. 

As already stated, M. remained blind until the close of her 
career. But about Nov. 30th, 1913, a phenomenon related to 
the eyes began, which curiously illustrated the physical effects 
of a relaxation of psychical control. So long as R. D. was on 
deck, she could read or sew in a bright light with perfect im- 
punity. But within a minute after M. came, exactly the same 
location in respect to an artificial light would cause her eyes 
to sting and to water, and soon two slender streams of water 
would be flowing down her cheeks. She did not know what 
the matter was, but placing a screen between her and the 
light relieved the difficulty, and this precaution was hence- 
forth taken. Any oversight was attended by the same result, 
the more as the months went on. A doctor was called in, 
Dec. 20th, to see D.’s eyes, which were badly inflamed, and he 
diagnosed the difficulty as due to eye-strain. R. D. had done 
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nothing to strain her eyes, and increased care in regard to M, 
soon brought relief. By January M. was sometimes blunder- 
ing and injuring herself while pursuing a familiar route 
through the rooms, but this was due to failing mental alert- 
ness. In the meantime her ability to detect my facial expres- 
sions remained intact, and continued to do so. Sometimes I 
would make up a face, and instantly she would cry, “ Don't 
make snoots at your Margaret when your Margaret can’t 
see.” 

On Oct. 8th, 19138, it was noted that the right side had be- 
come like the left,—touches were entirely unperceived. Therm- 
zsthesia continued, but after Jan. 1, 1914, she was unable 
to say whether she was too hot or too cold. This again, how- 
ever, was not due to confounding the sensations, but to con- 
founding the senses of the two words, as she could tell 
whether it was the feeling of being too near the stove or not. 
“ Coit (cold) was her general term for temperature sensation, 
and sometimes she would say “ M. is wearm-coit (which is as 
near as her pronunciation can be represented), not coit-coit .” 
But though sensitive to atmospheric temperature, she several 
times quite severely burned herself on the stove without ap- 
pearing to notice it. 

The blotting out of memories and failure of general com- 
prehension of course went on together. By Nov. 1, 1913, M. 
was beginning to confuse meum and tuum. She would often 
say, impressively, “ Papo’s eyes hurt,” or “ Papo’s been 
cryin’ ,” after such.experiences of her own. On Dec. 29th, 
she came as R. D. was alone in the kitchen, cooking 
tomatoes on the stove. She remained standing, while the 
tomatoes burned completely up and smoke filled the house. 
She now failed to recognize names of common objects save 
those in our own daily experience. Though she might auto- 
matically repeat them in telling a story recalled by some cue, 
as if it were pulled out by a string, she would often pause and 
inquire “ What’s cat ?’—or whatever it might be. At this 
stage an experiment in stimulating her to try and recall for- 
gotten things would bring some results but also produced a 
severe pain, extending from the left temple to the base of the 
brain. One of the proofs that the mental regression was not 
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merely to a technical childhood but that it had a historical re- 
lation was her beginning to employ the German accent which 
she had originally picked up in her sixth year and retained 
not many months. And now, in January, 1914, the German 
accent was laid aside, though her general locution was still 
more juvenile. She had passed through the German-accent 
stratum of her past, emerged on the other side, and was now 
mentally about five years old. After R. D. succeeded in main- 
taining herself at night, Jan. 30th, M. would come more 
wobbly and uncertain in her movements, and more lethargic 
inher mind. By March M., coming in the evening for seldom 
more than half an hour, would look at me, sleepily smiling, 
say “ Hu’o (Hello) papo!” over and over, perhaps quote a 
little from R. D.’s thoughts below, chuckle and gurgle happily, 
and go to sleep. March 19th, she did not recognize what a 
pencil or coin put into her hands was. She was at this time 
unable to get any thoughts from R. D. except when the latter 
desired that she should do some simple thing, like laying an 
article where she (R. D.) could find it. She had become 
good nature personified. She never ate anything save an 
apple or orange, and generally finished that while asleep. 

On April 19th, “ M. came at 8.50 p.m. She was amiable 
and rather lethargic, saying ‘ It’s Margaret’ and a few other 
simple sentences, and laughing gently before falling asleep .” 
So reads the last brief record of M.’s life. This once occasion- 
ally impish, but otherwise winsome and fascinating sprite, 
whose spirits were rainbow-tinted, had passed away forever 
asan alternating personality. S. M.’s prediction that when M. 
went she would make no sporadic returns was fulfilled. 


48. Sleeping Margaret. 

S. M. claimed and gave evidence that her visual field did 
not progressively narrow and shorten at an equal pace with 
that of M. She could detect objects outside of the visual 
angle of M., but did not have normal breadth of vision; and 
she could see farther than M. but not to a normal distance. 
Even after M. became blind, S. M. could see at least eight feet 
infront. But it should be remembered that S. M.’s seeing 
was not direct, but only of objects as depicted in M.’s mind. 
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As M. was not conscious of seeing them, the picture must 
have been in some subconscious region. This is analogous 
with the discovery by Dr. Sidis and others that, for example, 
in cases of psychopathic anesthesia there is subconscious 
recognition of pricking which the subject does not perceive in 
the upper consciousness. But why did not S. M. see the re 
moter objects? Perhaps because these, which made fainter 
impressions upon the retina, were registered too deeply in 
M.’s subconsciousness for even S. M. to discern them.* 

We have seen that S. M. gained power, because of M.’s 
weakened psychical control, to move the limbs when the latter 
was awake. But at first this was the case only when M. did 
not oppose the movement. By Feb. 22nd, 1914, S. M. could 
move at least the feet against M.’s will. 

On Feb. 26th, S. M. began to talk when R. D. was out and 
asleep. She either had not previously supposed that she could 
do this or had feared that it would disturb R. D., for we had 
arranged a code of signals to be employed after M. departed. 
Her first essays did indeed cause some uneasiness to the sleep- 
ing R. D., but this soon passed away, and conversing with me 
under these new conditions became a part of the evening pro 
gram thereafter. 

On April 10th, S. M. was inclined to think that M. had 
already departed, and announced that she herself was going 
away for a week. She had been for some time claiming that 
she was some species of a spirit and had come at the time of 
the first shock to be a guard for D. She declared that her 
earlier inconsistent statements had been made because at that 
time she had thought it no business of mine what she was. No 
amount of incredulity on my part and attempts to shift her 
position by suggestion ever had the slightest effect. From 
the time that she first asserted that she came from “ the other 
side ” never did S. M. waver in her calm assurance. Latterly 
she had several times alleged that somewhere near the time 


* Since this was written S. M. has declared that she did have the power of 
direct vision come as M.’s vision declined, and that it became optional whether 
she should exercise it or look at what lay in M.’s mind, as formerly she had 
solely done. 
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of M.’s departure “ proof ” of an occult nature would be given 
as to her own nature. After her return from the week’s ab- 
sence, on Apr. 16th, she intimated that she had been away to 
make preparations for “proof.” During the week R. D. 
often had the feeling that she had “lost something” or as 
though “something were lacking,” her dreams of losing 
things were renewed, and she was more nervous when in 
gatherings of people. 


49. Real Doris. 


The very day that M. became blind R. D., ignorant of that 
fact, reported with surprise that she could see more clearly 
and farther than ever before in her life. 

By October, 1913, R. D. often tound herself going directly 
to the spot where M. had left some needed article, without 
conscious knowledge that it was there. From time to time 
she reported that her mind was getting “still freer.” But 
on Jan. 12, 1914, she became grieved and wept much, and in 
consequence there was some renewal of “confusion” for 
several days. 

After a number of resolves and futile attempts R. D. first 
succeeded in maintaining herself through a day and succeed- 
ing night without an evening M. interval, She was out 41h. 
15m. After two repetitions of this feat, another advance upon 
the enemy was made, by staying from the evening of Feb. 
22nd to that of the 25th, a period of 70h. 50m. Mar. 4-8 her 
record increased to 96h. 10m. She was still failing to bridge 
the evening gap in a majority of cases when, beginning with 
ll p. m. of Apr. 8th, she accomplished the mighty achieve- 
ment of 8 days lacking 55m. 

On April 19th, owing to M.’s departure, R. D., after 22 
years of exchanging personalities, again stood on the firm 
ground of mental integrity, and since then has had not one 
moment’s interruption of a clear and continuous conscious- 
ness. 


50. Real Doris with Unbroken Consciousness—yet with 
Sleeping Margaret Still in Evidence. 
For a time after M. had ceased to make any supraliminal 
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appearance, there continued to be vague indications that she 
still existed subliminally as a co-consciousness.. A few times 
after her departure R. D. on falling asleep put up her hand 
and felt of my face, a thing which she had never done before. 
This was the customary method of M. asleep for findiig out 
whether I was in good humor. Sometimes too when R, D. 
was awake, especially when she was nervous or excited, there 
would come a facial expression, or a laugh, strongly reminis- 
cent of M. But these manifestations faded out within a few 
months, 

S. M. claimed to be continuing “ preparation.” By May 
1st it had come to be the general rule that she was “ here” 
only about an hour in the evening, including the five minutes 
or so when I talked with her just after R. D. fell asleep. The 
comings and goings still did not present the appearance of 
being automatically subject to R. D.’s condition. To be sure, 
any period which was comparatively one of emergency was 
apt to find her present, but this was consistent with the as- 
serted free volition, for at such times her alleged function as 
“ guard ” would incline her to be on hand. Until R. D. got 
used to S. M.’s general absence she would often find herself 
starting to seek something which she felt as though she had 
mislaid. This phenomenon, as well as that of the psychical 
sensation of there being something missing within herself, 
caused her some wonder, but did not interfere with her ex- 
cellent spirits. ; 

As May 13th approached, when I was to attend a two-days 
convention in Los Angeles, R. D. suggested that I stay over 
night. Had there been any subliminal M.-consciousness of 
what was intended, surely some bubbling up of emotional dis- 
turbance would have been detected, but there was none, and 
my absence caused no difficulty whatever. It was the first time 
that I had been gone for a night in more than three -years 
Three ladies separately remarked, in the course of the month, 
how differently R. D. was getting to look. One of them said, 
“ Your face is changing .” 

On the night of Aug. 25th, R. D. was awakened by a voice 
calling “ Doris !", and found that the covers had fallen off. 
She had been addressed by another name exclusively for 
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nearly two years, but S. M. still used the former one in talking 
with me. Again R. D. was awakened by hearing “ Doris! 
Doris, wake up!” on the morning of Oct. 24th, when it was 
time to get ready for a journey. 

She started alone for New York on Oct, 24th, and was 
gone for three months during which experiments described in 
Vol. XI of the Proceedings were in porgress. Frequently 
homesick, she nevertheless stood the long absence well, with- 
out detriment to her health. 

On Nov. Ist, S. M. committed a blunder. She wrote a note 
to Dr. Hyslop, and R. D. woke and found it. Naturally sup- 
posing that there was another personality like Margaret, that 
all sorts of strange things might be happening, and that she 
had been beguiled into false belief that she was well, she wrote 
me a letter of despair. There was nothing to do but to tell her 
the exact facts, and to assure her that whatever S. M. might 
be, there was no discernible harmful effect from her pres- 
ence. Fortunately she was satisfied and comforted by the ex- 
planation, and when toward the close of her visit S. M. 
vocally gave her counsel, she was not startled. 

S. M. was seldom away during the stay in New York, but 
shortly after the return in January, 1915, she resumed her 
former course, and now R. D. ceased to be conscious of any 
difference in feelings consequent upon her departures. R. D. 
was very hard to waken in the morning at this time, yet was 
very desirous of rising at a particular hour. About March 
10th, S. M. began regularly to call her at the desired hour. In 
about a couple of weeks R. D. began to waken spontaneously 
and the calls ceased. By May S. M. generally limited her 
presence to about 8 to 15 minutes in the evening. On June 
15th S. M. spoke to R. D. when the latter was awake, to 
warn her of an impending accident, and on another occasion 
R. D. feeling the need of certain information, addressed ques- 
tions to her and received replies, of course by means of her 
own vocal organs. Again at a time when I was away, S. M. 
spoke to R. D., asking that a given message be sent to me. 

And so matters stand today, in reference to S. M. She 
still comes for a few minutes every evening, unless it is other- 
wise arranged, and seldom otherwise. She remains constant 
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in her affirmations respecting her own nature and respecting 
the missing “proof.” She will continue to come, is her 
declaration, until the evidence is given, and then will per- 
manently depart, unless particular reasons should induce her 
to make a future call. But she adds, “I am willing to go 
now, if you wish it.” Why should I wish it? Part of the 
subliminal self or not, she does no harm, and at least formerly 
she was a decided benefactor. Let matters take their course. 

R. D, has continued to improve in physical health and 
mental tone. The physiologist would pronounce her bodily 
condition excellent, and the psychologist uninformed about 
S. M. would observe no indications of mental abnormality. 
It could occur to neither that less than five years ago she was 
the subject of a condition strange and deplorable in the ex- 
treme, the climax of nineteen years of psychical dissociation. 
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IV. GLOSSARY. 


A. NAMES AND QUASI-TECHNICAL TERMS, 
MOSTLY EMPLOYED BY THE 
PERSONALITIES. 


1, Names of the Personalities. 


Real Doris. The original and primary personality; dissoci- 
ated by three shocks, respectively incurred in her 3rd, 17th and 
18th years; restored to continuity and integrity of consciousness 
when she was 25. Reason of her title apparent. Referred to by 
the initials R. D. 

Margaret. A child personality, resulting from the first dis- 
sociating shock of 1892. Developed until mentally about ten 
years old, and so remained until 1911, when in response to treat- 
ment she began slowly to retrace the path of her development. 
Finally reduced to the mentality of about five years, she disap- 
peared April 19, 1914. Name selected by herself from several 
proposed to her. Earlier known as “ Bridget”. Often called, 
both by S. D. and herself, “ The Imp”. R. D.’s term for her 
(not spontaneous) in later conversation was “ Phase A.” The 
initial M. usually designates her in this work. 

Sick Doris. A secondary personality, resulting from the 
second dissociating shock of May 6, 1906; beginning her career 
an infant in knowledge though not in intellect, and chiefly edu- 
cated by M.; the dominant personality for nearly five years, then 
caused by a therapeutic process rapidly to pass into infancy both 
of knowledge and intellect, and to disappear June 28, 1911, after 
a campaign of five months. Termed “ Sick” because of her 
liability to inward pains and aches, and “ Doris” because of her 
affinity to R. D. During the first half of March, 1911, before her 
final title was established, called “the other Doris” by M. R. 
D.’s term for her (not spontaneous) in later conversation was 
“ Phase B.” In this work usually referred to by the initials S. D. 

Sleeping Margaret. A personality who professed to have 
come into connection with R. D. a few minutes before M. did, in 
1892. Mentally the maturest of the group, and undergoing no 
essential psychical alteration throughout the observed history of 
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the case. Marked by several anomalies, one being that her mani- 
festations were always simultaneous with the supraliminal con- 
sciousness of another personality (either M. or R. D.). She 
finally claimed to be a spirit. Continued to come for brief daily 
periods after the consciousness of R. D. was restored to unbroken 
continuity. Chose her own name for several casual reasons, the 
leading one perhaps being that she talked only when M. was 
asleep until the period of the disappearance of the latter. Re- 
ferred to by the initials S. M. 

Sleeping Real Doris. A somnambulic and imperfectly de- 
veloped personality resulting from the third dissociating shock 
of Sept., 1907. Her chief function was that of a phonograph, 
to register and deliver, probably verbatim, groups of utterances, 
but only those of R. D. and S. D. She passed through stages of 
modification and disappeared Apr. 15, 1912. Called “ Sleeping 
Real Doris” because of her affinity to R. D., and because she 
always came when R. D. was either subliminally dreaming or 
asleep in her own character. Referred to by the initials S. R. D. 

[When there is occasion to refer to the girl as an individual, 
without regard to the personalities, she is simply called Doris. 
For example, if it were said that Real Doris removed to a house 
on Colorado Ave., it would imply that Margaret et al., staid 
behind. Doris is the sum of the personalities, the person in whom 
they all inhere. ] 


2. Names for Peculiar Modifications of Personalities. 


S. D.a. An arbitrary designation, by the writer, for a tem- 
porary state of S. D., occasionally appearing during the first 
months after her arrival, characterized by mental vacuity, and 
resembling her original state on May 6, 1906. 

S. D. b. An arbitrary designation employed by the writer 
for a state of S. D. which appeared on Apr. 5, 1911, and which 
was a psychical reproduction of the S. D. of Oct., 1910, with 
memories closing at that date. 

M-asleep x. An arbitrary designation, employed by the 
writer for a state of M-asleep which appeared on several consecu- 
tive dates beginning Apr. 5, 1911, and which was a reproduction 
of the M-asleep of Jan., 1911, its memories closing at that date. 
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3. Other Names. 


A Margaret. ‘The title employed by M. to designate a hypo- 
thetical secondary personality connected with some other person 
than Doris. 

Papo. M.’s version of the word “ papa”, applied to Dr. 
Prince. 

He. ‘The name which M., while asleep, applied to her inter- 
locutor during the first days of the study of the case, since she 
did not then realize when in that condition that he was the same 
as the Dr. P. whom she knew when awake. The term was re- 
vived by M.-asleep x. 


4. Terms Referring to States, Relations and Activities of the 
Personalities. 

Out. When any personality was supraliminal, that is, in 
upper and obvious control of the body and conduct, it was said 
to be “ out”; and when it passed from a subliminal to a supra- 
liminal condition, it “ came out”, or simply “ came ”. 

Here. Meaning the same as that of “ Out ”. 

In (general sense). When any personality was subliminal, 
whether active or inactive, co-conscious or not, it was said to be 
“in”; and when it changed from a supraliminal to a subliminal 
condition, it “ went in”, or simply “ went ”’. 


IN, AWAY, WATCHING AND SLEEPING. — 


In (Special sense). As applied to subliminal M., this term 
designated a state less deeply submerged than that denominated 
away. During the five years when S. D. was a factor in the case, 
subliminal M. was in when R. D. was supraliminal, and then only. 
After S. D. had disappeared, subliminal M. ceased to be in. 

Away. This designates a state of subliminal M. more deeply 
submerged than when she was in. During the five years when 
S. D. was a factor, subliminal M. was away when S. D. was 
supraliminal, and then only. After S. D. disappeared, subliminal 
M. was away only. 

Watching. When a personality was subliminal, yet ob- 
servant of one or more upper consciousnesses, it was said to be 
watching. Subliminal M., in particular, had two states (im and 
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watching, away and watching), in which she was respectively 
more or less observant of the consciousness (when S. D. was 
supraliminal), or consciousnesses (when R. D. was supraliminal, 
and S. D., below R. D. but above M., was co-conscious). 

Sleeping. Besides the usual significance of the term, it was 
applied to two other states of subliminal M. (in and sleeping, 
away and sleeping), in neither of which was she observant of 
upper consciousnesses. 

But into the definition of the four terms, in, away, watching, 
and sleeping, as they were variously combined to designate four 
states of subliminal M., also enter the degree to which she was 
capable of combining independent thinking with her observation 
of higher consciousness. To sum up: . 

a. When subliminal M. was in and watching, she was ob- 
servant of upper consciousness and also carried on independent 
and “ active” trains of thought. 

b. When in and sleeping, she did not observe upper con- 
sciousness, but had independent but not “ active” thoughts. The 
meaning probably is that she was not then capable of purposeful 
thinking, but only of vague, dreamy thoughts. 

c. When away and watching, she was observant of upper 
consciousness in a lower degree, but had no independent trains 
of thought. 

d. When away and sleeping, she did not observe, nor had 
she thoughts (at least that S. M. could perceive), but her state 
resembled dreamless sleep. She never had subsequent memories 
of any kind, connected with this state. 

Go away (variant, duck under). 

As applied to M. this term referred to her voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, and suddenly, forsaking the supraliminal control at 
a time when no other personality was in condition to take the 
helm. The body remained motionless until M. re-emerged, nor 
was there evidence of consciousness on the part of any of the 
group, except the claim of S. M. that she herself continued to be 
conscious. The last-named was, however, unable to speak or 
cause any bodily movement while the condition lasted. (Some- 
times M. loosely used the term duck under to express what was 
regularly rendered go in.) 
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Applied to S. M., and used by herself, to go away meant 
leaving the body. 

Also, rarely, to go away meant to die. 

Reflected. A term used by S. M. for the alleged process by 
which a personality obtained cognizance of the thoughts of an- 
other personality intermediately through a third, as though seen 
pictured in a mirror. Thus, M. was said not to be conscious of, 
or to “ see” the thoughts of R. D. directly (while S. D. was in 
existence) but as reflected from the consciousness of S. D., which — 
saw them directly; and S. M. was said to see R. D.’s thoughts as 
re-reflected from M. after being reflected from M. 

Forget. R. D. usually referred to her lapses from conscious- 
ness, caused by the alternations, in this fashion—‘ when I 
forgot ”. 

Lose time. When R. D.’s lapses were longer than usual, she 
would say, “I hate to lose so much time ”. 

Hold on. ‘The word had two very different senses. As used 
in reference to R. D., it meant the prolonging of her stay “ out”, 
that is to say, in a supraliminal state, by a strong effort of will. 

Also, until the case began to yield to treatment, M. would 
always, while sleeping (in the ordinary sense of the word sleep- 
ing), maintain a grasp upon the pillow, bedpost, or some other 
objegt. This she called “ holding on”. 

Free. When R. D.’s mind was clear of confusion caused by 
the subliminal activity of a secondary personality, she was ac- 
customed to say that she was, or felt, free. 

Kicked out. When R. D. was artificially stimulated to 
“come out”, but prematurely, that is before she had secured 
sufficient subliminal rest to maintain herself in a supraliminal 
position, she would sometimes nearly emerge, then suddenly sink 
back into the depths, whereupon M. would be propelled back to 
her place at the helm. It was as if two buckets were attached to 
a rope passing around a windlass, the full one had arrived nearly 
at the top, and the empty one had descended almost to the water, 
when, the power turning the windlass failing, the full bucket fell 
into the water and the other was jerked to the top. At such times 
M. would say that she had been “ kicked out ”. 

Bumped. ‘The term used to describe the disagreeable sensa- 
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tion experienced by both R. D. and M., when the latter was 
kicked out. It was a sensation as though they had collided in 
passing each other. 

Let go. After S. D. had reached the infancy stage, M. could 
voluntarily “ go in” and cause S. D. to “ come out”. This she 
called letting go. She could also, at a later stage, soon after she 
had replaced R. D. but the latter had not “ gone down far ”, let 
go, and cause R. D. to “ come”, but only for a few minutes. 

Jolt. A term used by S. M. to designate the production by 
her upon M. of the hallucination of being struck a blow upon the 
forehead. 

Pull in. M. sometimes by a violent psychical effort forced 
S. D. against her will into a subliminal position, and took her 
place “out”. This she called “pulling S. D. in”. A variant 
term was “yank in”. The same terms were applied (the latter 
only by M.) toa similar action on the part of S. M., of — M. 
was the object. 

Babbling. ‘The term applied by S. M. to S. R. D.’s solilo- 
quizing. 

Conversation-recital. The automatic repetition by S. R. D. 
of the part borne by R. D. or S. D. in a former conversation, 
with facial expression and vocal intonation corresponding with 
the age at which the conversation originally took place. ‘Berm 
used by the writer. 

Soliloquy. The automatic repetition by S. R. D. of phrases 
originally uttered by R. D. at one or another of her brief 
emergences in her room alone, during the period 1906-1910. 
Term used by the writer. 

Cricket-chirp. A metaphorical term sometimes applied by 
the writer to any verbal automatism on the part of M. 


5. Other Terms. 


We. Besides the proper use of this pronoun, as referring to 
two or more members of the group together, M. often used it 
instead of “I”, in speaking of herself. To a less extent S. D. 
did the same. 

The surface. A term equivalent to the psychological ex- 
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pression the threshold of consciousness, in such phrases as 
“near the surface” and “ below the surface ”. 

Asa (pronounced ah-zah). A code word for oral use be- 
tween personalities, so that if overheard they would not be under- 
stood. It had various significations according to accent and in- 
flection, and according as it entered into combination with “ yes ” 
and “no”. (See page 657.) 

A-ah’ (accented on second syllable). Rubberneck Row dia- 
lect for yes, retained by M. only. 

A’-ah (accented on first syllable). Rubberneck Row dialect 
for no, retained by M. only. 

P.-Formula. Early in the care of the case, when it became 
necessary to waken S. D. to go to her home, I would say, in order 
to cause her by suggestion to be placid and cheerful after waking, 
“ Wake quietly. Wake happy”’, and by way of signal for her to 
open her eyes, knowing that she used the word “ minute” in 
about the sense that most people ascribe to “ second”, would 
add, “ Wake in a minute”. Her eyes would at once unclose, and 
her spirits were usually good after the formula, which for brevity 
came to be called the P.-Formula. Afterwards, when R. D. had 
begun to come during M.’s sleep, the fact announcing itself by a 
characteristic smile, the formula became transferred to R. D. 

M.-Formula. Early in the care of the case, while S. D. was 
ill and suffering severely, I happened to hold her up in a sitting 
position to afford her relief; she was stupid with pain and her 
head fell back on my shoulder without her being aware of it; I 
grasped both of her wrists to still her shaking hands: she fell 
asleep and just then R. D. chanced to come. On M.’s suggestion 
(hence the name of the formula) I soon after tried to see if this 
had started an automatism which might be useful in banishing 
S. D., whose remaining asleep, now that she had begun to decline, 
was very injurious. Sure enough, it worked again. But S. D. 
became more and more averse to this innocent expedient, which 
did not occupy ten seconds when promptly acceded to. It was 
necessary that she should be awake at the beginning of the 
process, that she should for a moment, with limp muscles, rest 
her head squarely, and that I should then tighten my hold on her 
wrists. Invariably, these three details being attended to, she fell 
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asleep, her clinched fists opened as though a spring had been 
released, and either R. D. or M. came awake. 


B. CURRENT TECHNICAL TERMS. 

Abnormal. Not in accordance with a normal or standard 
condition. 

Aboulia. Loss of will-power. 

Alternation. ‘Transition in control, and supraliminal posi- 
tion, from one personality to another. 

4:sthesia. Perception by any of the senses. 

Amnesia. Loss of memory. 

Anesthesia. More commonly employed to mean loss of 
bodily feeling; but coming to be, and often in this work, used in 
its original sense of lack of perception by any one of the senses. 

Analgesia. Insensibility to pain, as such. Not necessarily 
involving entire anzesthesia. 

Automatic. In proportion as anything is said or done apart 
from conscious thought and will, it is automatic. 

Automatism. That which is said or done uninitiated by con- 
scious thought and will, and which the will is more or less power- 
less to stop after it has begun. 

Bimorphosis. Dissociation into which two personalities, the 
primary and a secondary, enter. 

Catalepsy. A morbid psychoneurotic condition marked by 
suspensions of sensibility and voluntary movement. 

Chorea. A nervous disease marked by involuntary twitching 
of the muscles; St. Vitus’ dance. 

Clairaudience. ‘The alleged perception, as by hearing, of 
sounds which are really beyond the limits of hearing. 

Clairvoyance. ‘The alleged perception, as by vision, of ob- 
jects located beyond the limits of the visual field. 

Complex. A name applied to any combination of ideas as- 
sociated with definite emotions which tends to maintain a quasi- 
independent existence, and to recur as the sequence of appropriate 
stimuli; whether the combination is comparatively simple and 
rudimentary, or has attained the dimensions of a “ personality ”. 

Echolalia. Mechanical repetition of words heard. 

Hallucination. An experience as through perception by one 
or more of the senses, which has no objective counterpart within 
reach of the same senses. 
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Hemianesthesia. Anesthesia of one lateral half of the body. 

Infant personality. <A title sometimes applied to a person- 
ality which comes into existence divested of most or all knowl- 
edge because of amnesia of past acquirements. (Strictly it is a 
misnomer when the personality retains the form and power of 
thought though void of the content of thought. For example, it 
would better apply to the last stage of Sick Doris than to her 
initial stage. ) 

Hypnoleptic. Relating to a condition of abnormal sleepiness. 

Hyperesthesia. Abnormal or peculiar keenness of sensation 
of any type, as of the skin, or (in the broader definition) of any 
of the senses. 

Hysteria. A psychoneurotic malady of obscure boundaries, 
marked by lack of control over the emotions, and by a tendency 
to form morbid psychic complexes. Apparently not dependent 
upon any lesion. 

Mnemonic. Relating to memory. 

Monocyclical. A term descriptive of a case of dissociation 
not characterized by shiftings of the personalities back and forth 
in supraliminal control. For example, the case of Ansel Bourne, 
who remained in a secondary personality until the permanent re- 
covery of the primary state, was monocyclical. If there are no 
oscillations back and forth until the stage of recovery, as in the 
Hanna case, the same term is used. Opposed to polycyclical. 

Neurasthenia. A condition of depression, etc., due to ex- 
hausted nerve energy. 

Neuron. “A nerve-cell with all its processes ”’. 

Neurotic. Relating to nervous disease, particularly of a 
functional type. 

Polycyclical. A term descriptive of a case of dissociation 
marked by numerous shiftings of the personalities, back and 
forth, as the Doris case. Opposed to monocyclical. 

Polymorphosis. Dissociation into which more than two per- 
sonalities enter. 

Post-hypnotic. Used of a suggestion given during hypnotic 
trance, but intended to operate, and operating, after the trance 
is over. 

Primary personality. The original and authentic personality, 
that from which, by hypothesis, all secondary personalities come 
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by a process of “ mental fissure’, and in relation to which they 
are, as it were, parasitic. 

Prognosis. Forecast of the probable outcome of a malady. 

Psychoneurotic. Pertaining to functional disorder of the 
mind and nervous system. 

Psychopathy. Any disorder of the mind originating or ap- 
pearing to originate in the mind itself. 

Secondary personality. “ It sometimes happens, as the result 
of shock, disease, or unknown causes, that an individual experi- 
ences an alteration of memory and character, amounting to a 
change of personality, which generally seems to have come during 
sleep. The new personality is then termed secondary, in dis- 
tinction to the primary personality.” (F. W.H. Myers.) 

Somatic. Of, or related to, the body. 

Subliminal. Pertaining to the consciousness which is below 
the threshold. Used in the sense opposed to supraliminal. 

Suggestion. ‘The implantation from without in the subcon- 
scious mind of a person of an idea which comes forth as a phys- 
ical or psychical state or act. Auto-suggestion is self-induced 
suggestion, whether of the voluntary or involuntary type. 

Supraliminal. Pertaining to the consciousness which is 
above the threshold, either the normal consciousness or the 
secondary consciousness temporarily (except in rare cases) taking 
its place in the upper control of the body and the life. (The 
writer contends that this term should be used in strict accordance 
with its root-meaning, to define the position, and not the nature, 
of a consciousness. To do otherwise is to be involved in frequent 
confusion, when the case under discussion is one in which alterna- 
tions occur. To specify nature, the terms “ secondary conscious- 
ness” and “ secondary personality ” exist. These remarks apply 
equally to subliminal. ) 

Telepathy. The transmission of thought from one mind to 
another, not by the recognized sense-avenues, but by some process 
yet unknown. 

Thermanesthesia. Lack of ability to recognize sensations 
of heat. 

Therapeutic. Pertaining to the remedial treatment of phys- 
ical or psychical disorders. 

Toxic. Due or relating to poisoning. 
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CHAPTER II. 


FIRST PERIOD: UNDIVIDED PERSONALITY. 
“THE REAL DORIS.” 


TOGETHER WITH OUTLINE OF FAMILY AND PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


1889—1892. 


Doris Fischer was born in the year 1889, and lived up to 
her twenty-third year in a large eastern city. Both parents 
were German. 

The paternal grandparents lived in one of the university 
cities of Germany, whence the grandmother and her two sons 
emigrated to this country, the first-mentioned not long before. 
her death. Little has been ascertained regarding the grand- 
father, but a brother of his is said to have been professor in 
the university. The grandmother was a tall, thin, wiry 
woman, and died at the age of 75. She was characterized by 
a nagging, tattling disposition, and particularly by an ob- 
streperous temper. Lutheran, if anything, she read her Ger- 
man Bible, yet was not incapable of uttering curses in two 
languages when in a rage. One of the sons disappeared at 
an early age, and was not heard of afterwards. The father 
of Doris resembled his mother in his long, lean body; in his 
iron constitution, enabling him to withstand alcoholic ex- 
cesses for decades and yet remain hale and vigorous; in the 
entire absence of neurotic tendency; and in his combining a 
usually ingratiating manner abroad with a tyrannical and 
selfish one at home, together with frequent outbursts of rage, 
by no means always associated with a drunken state. He 
was a soldier throughout the Civil War, and at that time 
contracted the drink habit which was to increase until it 
drove him from a high business position to a lower, and so 
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down to the grade of a common laborer, with various evil 
effects upon the fate of his family. He was above the 
average in native intellect, and though his schooling was 
meagre managed to gather considerable information through 
reading. But eating and guzzling came to mean much more 
to him than any intellectual or esthetic pleasures, while from 
his youth up a more selfish being can seldom have existed. 
He was without consideration for anyone, and almost with- 
out natural affection. So far as is known, religious motives 
were to him non-existent. 

As in the case of the paternal, so in that of the maternal 
ancestry, nothing has been ascertained prior to the grand- 
parents. Grandfather Brandt died at the age of about 96. 
He seldom ever was ill, but at one period had nightmare and 
walked occasionally in his sleep. His one brother, concern- 
ing whom information has been gained, lived to he 92. The 
grandfather was a man of inflexible morals, according to his 
standard, and a church member, constant in attending and 
supporting religious services. But his Christianity was of 
that unfortunate type which permitted him to be generous 
and agreeable toward those who he thought were doing 
right, but disposed him utterly to cease intercourse with his 
fellow-member who had once fallen from grace, and to dis- 
own three of his children forever, two of them for the crime 
of marrying without his consent. Grandmother Brandt also 
appears to have possessed remarkably good health, without 
any neurotic taint whatever, until her death at perhaps 65, 
from accident. Her disposition was gentle and loving, and 
the disowning of three of the children by her husband, and his 
stern refusal to allow her even to write to them, were a great 
grief to her. There were eleven Brandt children who lived 
to adult years, and most of them are still living. One died 
soon after a beating from her drunken husband, another from 
the results of his own immoral life, and a third, Doris’ 
mother, from alleged pneumonia, after a few hours’ illness. 
So far as appears, all had naturally sound constitutions. 
With one exception, the family seem to have sustained good 
reputations, the most of them are teetotalers like their father, 
and nearly all are active church members. Grandfather 
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Brandt was a man of means, amassed through his own 
efforts, and started all his boys in business. Some are 
wealthy, the most are doing well financially. 

The mother of Doris inherited the magnificent physical 
constitution of her parents, and, though she became the 
mother of thirteen children, and endured poverty and callous 
usage, was scarcely ever ill. She showed no symptoms what- 
ever of “nervousness”. She laughed and joked habitually 
in the midst of her troubles, was a loving mother, and tender 
as her many cares permitted. 

The thirteen children, of whom Doris was the youngest, 
were made up of seven boys and six girls, including a pair of 
twins. One boy was still-born, another died of a fall at about 
two years, another of whooping-cough at about four, and a 
fourth of small-pox at nearly the same age. The oldest girl 
died of typhoid fever at twenty, and another of chronic 
rheumatism brought on by her own carelessness and later 
complicated by tuberculosis, at twenty-eight. The living 
seem to enjoy normal health, and none of the family were 
afflicted with “ nerves ”, except Doris, and possibly the oldest 
girl, of whom it has not been possible to learn much more 
than that she was extremely imaginative, and in childhood 
was fond of writing letters signed “ Princess ”, describ- 
ing scenes and events appropriate to the assumed character. 

No case of insanity, imbecility, chorea, deaf-mutism, or 
other recognized form of physical or mental degeneracy has 
been found in the family, lineally or collaterally. 


On one of his business trips prior to the war, Grandfather 
Brandt met a boy in rags, John Fischer, running away from 
his late employer, took him home and into his own family, 
and gave him a place in his mill. Littlke Emma Brandt was 
going to school, and presently John was put to school also, 
so there were plenty of opportunities for the two to know 
each other. The girl was of a happy, trustful and loving dis- 
position, and the acquaintance ripened, on her part, into a 
romantic attachment. The boy, several years older, prob- 
ably loved her as much as his thoroughly selfish nature per- 
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mitted him to love anyone. But he early began to tyrannize 
over her, and even to slap her in the face when irritated, 
significant facts which her infatuation excused. 

The family noted that the young people liked being to- 
gether, and Emma’s mother took occasion to warn her 
against forming an attachment, dwelling especially upon the 
fact that John drank beer, and telling her—prophetic words 
—the hardships which the drunkard’s wife must endure. 
But no one dreamed how far the attachment had proceeded, 
when suddenly the couple eloped and married. This was in 
1861, Emma being sixteen years old. Disillusionment came 
swiftly. -The comfortable parental home was closed to her 
forever, she found herself in dingy quarters, what little dis- 
guise the lover had retained the husband discarded. The 
first Sunday after the marriage he forced her to wash clothes, 
Brought up as she had been, in the strictest Sabbatarian way, 
she felt that she was committing a mortal sin, and the horror 
of that Sunday did not wear off for years. She worked many 
a Sunday thereafter, for she felt that it no longer mattered, 
and she attended religious services no more. Within a few 
weeks the husband enlisted as a soldier, and for four years 
this tenderly-nurtured girl earned a bare subsistence by her 
own labor. When he returned the drink habit was firmly 
fixed upon him, though he drank moderately for a number of 
years. He had the ability to rise in five years to a respons- 
ible executive position, wore a silk hat, and had plenty of 
money, with which he was most free, except to his own 
family. In another five years he had lost his high position, 
and from that time went slowly down hill. All of Mrs. 
Fischer’s strongest instincts were thwarted from the time of 
her marriage, and in greater degree after her husband’s most 
prosperous period was ended. She longed for affection and 
was wedded to a callous brute who always neglected and 
sometimes beat her. Even her romantic fancy could not 
long endow such a figure with heroic qualities. She loved 
beautiful surroundings and clothing, but her home was 
shabby and herself and children meanly clad. She bore many 
children and her cares multiplied. Her attempts to win her 
father’s forgiveness were unsuccessful. A photograph taken 
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when she was forty-four years old, not long after the birth 
of Doris, was the medium of the last effort in that direction. 
It was taken in the gown which she wore when she left her 
home, and with her hair arranged in the fashion of her girl- 
hood. This she sent to her father, hoping that it would 
touch and softer his heart, but the stern old man sent it back. 
From this time she aged rapidly. This portrait shows her 
well-preserved and comely; another, taken three years later, 
looks many years older. Nevertheless, she maintained a 
brave exterior, laughed and joked in the midst of her griefs. 
She never mentioned to Doris, or, so far as is known, to any 
other, her husband’s cruelties, and never complained of, but 
always defended him. Perhaps it was the implacable atti- 
tude of her father, perhaps a combination of causes, which 
made her utterly cease to go to religious services, and even 
speak cynically of the Church; but she must have read her 
Bible a great deal, since it was found after her death worn 
and discolored with handling, and had not been used by any- 
one else. The leaf containing the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John was almost in tatters. Yet no one ever saw her read- 
ing the book—she must have done it at night while the family 
slept. She was a woman of peculiarly imaginative tempera- 
ment, and found relief in the midst of her sordid tasks in day- 
dreams filled with the life-elements which she yearned for 
and of which her real existence was so barren. The game of 
“ supposing ”, which she so often suggested to Doris and 
played with her, and in which she displayed almost the satis- 
faction of a child, must have been prompted by a deep-seated 
mental tendency. 

Mrs. Fischer was carrying even a heavier load than usual 
during the months immediately preceding Doris’s birth. 
Her husband was drinking heavily, and was out of work 
much of the time. For the first time she was reduced to eke 
out the support of the family by “ doing washings ”, bringing 
the clothing in secretly, and drying it in the house, so that 
the neighbors might not know. The lack of affection on the 
part of one of her daughters was especially troubling her, and 
a few months before Doris’s birth the wayward conduct of 
another child caused her great grief. 
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The various stated facts and conditions antecedent to the 
birth of Doris are, of course, of immense importance to an 
estimate of her congenital make-up. From both ancestral 
lines she derived remarkable vitality and elasticity of physical 
constitution. In all other respects she is like her mother in 
the latter’s youth. From her mother she inherits her sensi- 
tiveness, her affectionate and pacific disposition, her capacity 
for enjoying everything which furnishes any possible ma- 
terial for happiness, and for putting unpleasant thoughts 
speedily away, her inclination now happily corrected, to re- 
verie and imaginative excess. In view of her infant 
tendency to dissociation, realized when but three years old, 
her father’s alcoholism may possibly, and her mother’s re- 
pressed sorrows during the period of gestation, must prob- 
ably be taken into account. Without the physical stamina 
which characterizes her she could hardly have survived the 
untoward conditions which prevailed up to late years; with- 
out her mental endowments of joyousness, optimism, amia- 
bility and docility her cure from protracted and complex 
dissociation would’ have been most doubtful. It is curious 
how completely she seems to have escaped the stigmata of 
her father’s disagreeable qualities. Her loathing for the. 
saloon and the vice of drinking is easy to account for, and 
connected with it is her utter dislike of narratives and 
pictures of battle, derived from the childhood impressions 
gleaned from utterances of her mother, that the war was 
responsible for her father’s becoming a drunkard. 

It may be well to orient the subject of this chronicle, by 
further outlining her mental and moral characteristics, in her 
normal personality, and the writer will endeavor to do so 
with scientific rigidity. It will not be due to any exagger- 
ations or concealments of partiality but to the facts them- 
selves, if the resultant picture is a pleasing one. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this is a sketch of the normal 
personality functioning unhindered by the other personalities, 
as is the case continually now that she is cured. Certain 
mental operations were habitually or occasionally interfered 
with, and moods and phases of disposition foreign to her own 
sporadically intruded, so long as another consciousness abode 
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under her proper consciousness, and another volition beneath 
her will. Still, it was possible for one habituated to the 
study of the case to distinguish almost infallibly between 
even resembling manifestations of the normal and secondary 
personalities, by means of indicia of facial expression, tones 
of voice, manner, etc., as will be amply illustrated further on. 
For instance, the normal personality would sometimes be 
guilty of a momentary impatience, but it had a different 
coloring and was accompanied by different symbols than was 
the case when the pettishness really proceeded from another 
personality, co-conscious beneath and, as it were, showing 
through. 

Doris possesses a bright, active mind. She appears un- 
duly girlish for her years, partly because she has had at least 
eight years less personal experience than her age would 
imply, and partly because that potent factor in shaping and 
coloring normal maturity, sex instinct, is notably deficient. 
But she really has mental powers beyond the average, rather 
in practical channels than those of abstract thought. She 
learns readily, and if the subject relates to her life in an in- 
telligible way, retains facts and principles with tenacity. 
Ready for high school at fourteen, the second in rank in a 
class of fifty-two, all of whom except one were older than 
herself,—such an achievement despite the embarrassments 
peculiar to her dissociated state, and those incident to her 
having to work out of school hours, speaks for itself. Enter- 
ing upon poultry-raising before her recovery was complete, 
she read everything about poultry that she could get hands 
on, took correspondence courses, experimented and observed 
for herself, and soon became expert and successful. But she 
takes the most pride in a project which she has begun of her 
own initiative, and if another meddles with the steering oar 
her pleasure in it is gone. She is skilful with her hands, in 
fancy-work, etc., though less so than was one of the person- 
alities. Her success in pressing and retaining the hues of 
difficult flowers elicited the praises of a veteran botanist. 
She has a fair musical ear, is only moderately fond of poetry, 
but delights in pictures and the beauties of nature. With 
little taste for theoretical science, she never tires of watching 
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the ways of birds and animals. Conscientious, but not 
morbidly so, she inclined from childhood to religious opinions 
and habits, yet exhibits no tendency to fanaticism. She is as 
frank as the human conscience, and will rebuke a cheating 
merchant, for example, with such simple directness that he 
may be dumbfounded but is seldom angry. Affectionate 
and sensitive, she rarely exhibits a momentary flash of im- 
patience, quickly repented of. Unless grieved or worried, 
incidents of rare occurrence, during which she usually keeps 
silently occupied, the light gone from her countenance, she is 
buoyant and cheerful, often exuberantly so. Her sympathy 
is roused by any suffering, whether of human or brute 
creatures; though keenly appreciative of humor she cannot 
conceive why people laugh when someone slips and falls on 
the pavement. Jests which contain an element of coarseness 
or which sully religion or family relations revolt her. She is 
never coy, never bridles and simpers, never is embarrassed, 
in the company of young men; would not in the least know 
how to go about a flirtation, and the conduct of certain op- 
positely inclined ladies is so incomprehensible that she terms 
it “crazy”. Her sole conception of the advantages of the 
matrimonial state is that it gives “ someone to take care of ”, 
and that it usually brings children, of whom she is passion- 
ately fond. But that she might marry seems hardly to occur 
to her. She makes few friends among young women, since 
the most of them want to talk about men, or clothes, or social 
affairs, which interest her little. She has many strong 
friendships with women much older than herself, and her best 
friends among men are unromantic fellows twice her age. 
With some of the latter, grave doctors, scientific men and the 
like, she is on the frank terms of a favorite niece. Without 
conceit; she keenly enjoys the approbation of her friends, but 
desires no wider praise. She is incapable of deceit, never 
once has she been known, in her own personality, to deviate 
from the truth. A purer, more guileless soul it was never 
the writer’s good fortune to know, much less to explore to its 
very depths. Such, in outline, is the psychical make-up of 
Doris, set down with no reserves or glossing over; on the 
whole, with the exception of the notable defect in sex- 
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instinct, a symmetrical combination, and one furnishing a 
good foundation on which to construct the processes of cure. 


Physically, the subject is five feet and two inches tall. 
Her weight, one hundred and twelve before her case was 
taken in hand, thereafter rapidly increased in consequence 
of unwonted sleep and nutrition until it was one hundred and 
fifty pounds, and then slowly descended to a hundred and 
thirty. ‘The skin is fair, and much clearer than it was. The 
hair is a very light brown, and it is one of the curious physical 
changes which have accompanied her psychical regeneration 
that it has grown out generally one or two shades lighter 
than formerly. Her physical strength and endurance are 
certainly above the average; her lung-deveiopment is excel- 
lent, her heart-action regular and strong. She both is now, 
and always has been, remarkably free from ordinary ailments, 
never had any of the so-called children’s epidemics, except 

‘measles and mumps, and these very lightly. She has been 
unusually free from coughs and colds. In the Sick Doris 
period (1906-1911) there was recurrent tonsilitis as the re- 
sult of persistent exposure. In the same period tuberculosis 
was discovered in one ankle, it was supposed, but was eradi- 
cated by an operation. However, plenty of morbid condi- 
tions and symptoms appeared in connection with the second 
dissociational catastrophe, and slowly wore off after the dis- 
appearance of S.D. These will be described in their proper 
place. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the present 
robust health is that the digestive functions do not show the 
slightest impairment from long-continued violation of what 
are considered the hygienic rules as regards eating, and es- 
pecially from the strange gastronomic feats of Margaret. 
Or, considering that Doris had scarcely slept in her own 
personality for nineteen years, and at that had been habit- 
ually deprived of the amount of sleep supposed to be re- 
quisite for young persons, perhaps it is as extraordinary that 
normal sleep should have reéstablished so soon after the case 
was taken in hand, and, with some irregularities for a time, 
should speedily have become so profound and satisfying in its 
character. No factor has been of greater therapeutic value. 
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Doris was born March 31, 1889, while her mother was 
undergoing so mild a type of varioloid that she escaped un- 
marked. The infant contracted the disease, but, according 
to the mother, suffered few ill effects, and today retains but 
three or four slightly visible scars. 

The mother had many children and multifarious cares, so 
that Doris, not from lack of maternal tenderness, but from 
necessity, did not get an infant’s proper dowry of little atten- 
tions. The care of her fell largely upon an older sister, 
whom we will call Helen. In after years her mother used 
to remark how good a baby she was, how quiet, how seldom 
she cried. Her first pronunciation of her own name was 
“Do”. Afterwards it became “Dorry”. Further than 
this we have almost no data regarding the first three years, 
since for reasons hereafter to be stated’ it is not possible to 
consult members of the family. But she must have been 
absorbing impressions regarding the intemperate and un- 
loving father, and her sympathies for the harassed mother 
must have early awakened. 

The writer has a picture of her, as a serious-eyed baby. 
According to Margaret [Oct. 13, ’11] it was taken when 
Doris was two years old. (“Are you sure?”) “Yes, I am 
sure. The mother said so.” The picture surely appears to 
be that of a child of about two. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SECOND PERIOD: THREE PERSONALITIES. [1] 
REAL DORIS, MARGARET, AND SLEEPING MARGARET. 
1892—May 6, 1906. 


The story of the shock which caused the first dissociation 
was briefly told by Sleeping Margaret, [2] Apr. 8,’11. “D. 
was three years old when her father took her from her 
mother just as the mother was about to put her in their bed. 
The father threw her on the floor with all his might, because 
he didn’t want her there. The mother took her up and car- 


1. The term “personality”, in the above heading, is used in its widest 
sense, to include the primary or original personality, and without prejudice 
to the question which may hereafter arise, whether S. M. is a personality at 
all, in any such sense as M., and at a later date, S. D., were. 

2. As the account of Doris’s life previous to my acquaintance with her is 
mostly autobiographical, being collated from the utterances of ‘the several 
characters, R. D., S. M., M., S. D., and S. R. D., it may be well, at the outset, 
to estimate the dependence which may be placed upon each of these. 

The Real Doris is absolutely truthful. This fact is established by critical 
observation covering several years. Her memory may now and then err as 
to details, but I do not think it subject to more than the average liability to 
mistakes. She is not always precise in her forms of expression, so that the 
hearer sometimes fails to get her intended meaning. Special pains, therefore, 
have been taken to test her statements and correct such misapprehensions. 

Sleeping Margaret, early in our acquaintance, made statements regarding 
herself at variance with later ones, and explains by saying that she was not 
at first ready to admit her true identity. She has, also, rarely, been mono- 
syllabically evasive when she deemed that I was prying too much into the 
thoughts of R. D., or might be on the point of blaming the latter. Outside 
of these two categories I never had reason to suspect S. M. of wilful deceit. 
Her memory, during say the first eighteen months of my knowledge of her, 
seemed wonderfully ready and detailed. Later, as she declared and as ap- 
peared to be the case, her memory of long-past events gradually became less 
clear, her own explanation being that as she was less and less needed as a 
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protector she turned her attention more to her own affairs, and away from 
the review of R. D.’s life. But her later memories did not contradict the 
earlier ones, only grew somewhat less distinct. 

Margaret was capable of both the most child-like frankness and faithful- 
ness in reporting occurrences, and of the most child-like romancing. But she 
could not help giving notice of her inventive moods by dancing eyes and 
an amused manner. Her demeanor when telling the truth was unmistakably 
different.. The same diverse indicia accompanied her relations of long-past 
events, so that after long study of her I became thoroughly convinced that I 
had an infallible means of distinguishing between her usually veracious 
reminiscences and her occasional romances. Her memory remained acute for 
several months after the beginning of cure, thereafter it gradually faded, with 
curious temporary revivals due to associational processes, which revivals 
showed next to no discrepancies. Moreover she tended to romance less and 
less as she approached her end. 

Sick Doris was capable of falsifying within certain channels, in a manner 
which was rather automatic than culpable. But certain principles governed 
her lapses in veracity, and these came to be pretty well recognized. Of course 
she could not be a witness for anything which happened prior to her own 
advent, but could only quote M. thereon. The most important portions of 
her testimony, those relating to her own beginnings and tuition and to her 
relations with M., are too parallel to what is recorded in the Hanna case, and 
Beauchamp case respectively, as well as other cases, all unknown to her, to 
have been imagined or invented. 

Sleeping Real Doris could not be a voluntary witness to anything, being 
incapable of converse with any actual person; her forte was the reproduction 
of the Doris side in past conversations with many persons. Some of the 
incidents with which the conversations dealt, and even the fact that some 
of the conversations took place, in substance at any rate, have been verified. 
One could hardly listen to series after series of these automatic recitals, ut- 
tered with language, tones and. facial expression wonderfully diverse in ac- 
cordance with the dates and character of the original incidents (which ranged 
between 1896 and 1911), now strikingly simulating childhood and now young 
womanhood, and sounding all the gamut of the emotions, without being con- 
vinced that he was listening to actual reproduction. If that be correct, S, R. 
D. gave direct witness to the conversations and indirect witness to the inci- 
dents on which the conversations were based, with the fidelity of a 
phonograph. 

But the well-known interrelations of secondary personalities with each 
other and with the primary personality would lead to the inquiry how far 
any of the witnesses S. D., M. or S. M., was of independent authority, and 
how far she simply reflected the memories of another. While R. D. did not 
know the thoughts of any of the others, nor even of the existence of S. M. 
and S. R. D.; M. did not know the thoughts of S. M., and only suspected, late 
in the case, her existence; on the other hand S. D. knew the thoughts of R. D., 
M. knew the thoughts of S. D. and R. D., and S. M. knew the thoughts of 
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M., S. D. and R. D. Did not, then, S. M., M. and S. D., in reciting incidents 
of the past, simply quote from some one “higher up”, and all, ultimately, 
from R. D.? Empbhatically, no! Access was only to active thoughts, never 
to latent memories of another. But when the memories of one higher up 
were called into review and thus transmuted into active thoughts, would not 
a lower personality, now having access to them, be liable to modification of 
her testimony? Yes, but only to the degree that Brown, Smith and Robinson, 
witnesses of the same event, would be subject to the same liability. Brown, 
having listened to Smith’s and Robinson’s versions, might take advantage of 
these to refresh his memory, to correct some detail or otherwise modify the 
manner of his own recital. But the modification would be as likely as other- 
wise to take the form of causing him to dilate on some feature of the incident 
that the others had neglected, or to insist more strongly on his own view of 
the case, nor would any one dispute that Brown, Smith and Robinson were 
competent witnesses. Exactly the same is true of the testimony of the 
personalities. For example, if R. D. was talking about a past event, and M. 
came out and took up the tale, M. would show perfect comprehension of 
what R. D. had said, and her own testimony would doubtless be affected, but 
only as in the case of Brown. Frequently she dwelt on features of the 
incident which she said R. D. had forgotten. She would have her own childish 
interpretation of the incident and as strenuously contend against R. D.’s in- 
terpretation as Brown might argue for his own and against Smith’s theory 
to account for the facts related by both. Each of the personalities had her 
own independent memory, each (except the inchoate, shadowy S. R. D.) her 
characteristic modes of thought, pride of opinion and will to contend for the 
same. 

There are at least four general tests which may be, and have been, applied 
to the autobiographic testimony. 

A. If in the passage of months, an incident once narrated is casually 
called up again and again, and retold in whole or in part, by the same per- 
sonality, with no essential discrepancy; if, on the other hand, the account is 
not repeated in suspiciously stereotyped terms, we have a fairly good test of 
veracity. If the same holds good with hundreds of incidents, often complex 
and interlocking, and embracing together thousands of details, the test becomes 
many times more satisfactory. And this has proved the case with the great 
mass of the testimony. The exceptions either were accompanied by certain 
invariable indicia, as when M. amused herself by romancing or “ fooling”, or 
fell into certain categories to each of which there proved to be a key, as in 
the case of certain utterances by S. D. 

B. If the accounts given by different personalities regarding the same 
incident tally with each other, dovetail as it were, taking into consideration 
the psychical limitations and points of view of the several personalities, we 
have another test that the accounts are essentially true. That accounts differ 
according to the psychical quality of the narrators, as when M. dwells upon 
features which would interest a child, and gives the whole incident a childish 
interpretation; S. D. treats the incident more maturely and yet superficially, 
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and S. M. relates it with deeper appreciation of its causes and significance; 
also that accounts differ according to the point of view of the narrators, as 
when M. tells an incident in detail together with the fact that she mentioned 
it in a note to R. D., while R. D. never betrays any knowledge of the details, 
but only of the bare fact mentioned in M.’s note,—all this makes assurance 
surer. 

C. If the accounts given of an incident fit whatever of its objective facts 
become otherwise established, and with the general logic of the situation, we 
have a third test successfully applied. Truth comports with truth, and facts 
are logically related. This is not the same as to say that the accounts should 
be reasonable. There is no such test as the latter formula implies, or if there 
is it can be employed only by trained minds in possession of determining facts. 
The reason of the man who has never heard of the phenomena of dissociation 
would condemn the present chronicle at its first page. He would say that the 
very notion of a divided personality, of two or more wills in connection with 
one body, is unreasonable. Some of the statements of the Doris personalities 
which seemed unreasonable at the beginning of the inquiry, proved perfectly 
reasonable in the light of larger knowledge later on in regard to the powers, 
limitations and relations of the personalities. 

It is not possible to indicate in this work a tenth of the care that was 
taken, in view of all the possibilities of wilful deception, exaggeration, delusion 
and vagaries of memory, to scrutinize and test the autobiographical state- 
ments. Yet I do not feel called upon to pass upon each incident around which 
a group of statements clusters. My office was to get the testimony of all 
the witnesses in, to cross-examine it, and to place it before the reader in 
such shape that he can judge for himself. I shall indeed feel it not imperti- 
nent to call his attention, generally in the form of footnotes, to considerations 
which he might otherwise neglect, as in the case of the alleged incident 
causing the first dissociation, at the age of three years. : 

Of course, after Mrs. Prince began to care for Doris, and later, after the 
writer came into connection with the case, the evidence became greatly 
increased in scope and diversity. Shut up, as to the earlier period, mostly 
to autobiographical testimony, since it has been inexpedient to take former 
acquaintances into confidence, in order to learn whatever the secretive habits 
of undiscovered personalities allowed them to observe, we are not so limited 
thereafter. First-hand external testimony now comes in, testimony of daily 
observation, under the most favorable auspices, for the personalities, dis- 
covered and reconciled to their discovery, no longer masked their operations 
from the favored witnesses. 

D. And here comes in a fourth test of the autobiographical testimony. 
If the edge of the period to us unknown fitted the edge of the later period of 
which we were witnesses,—in other words if the descriptions by the personali- 
ties of their conduct and relations during the last months before their un- 
masking agreed with what we came to know by observation of the actual 
phenomena which illustrated their peculiarities and relations, during the 
period immediately after the unmasking, then their testimony to that extent 
becomes credible and probable. And this was the case. 
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ried her out of the room to see if she was hurt, and as she 
didn’t cry, she laid her on Helen’s bed upstairs, on the third 
floor. Helen had slept with her, but was away that night.” 
No word of this statement was lisped to Margaret before 
June 2, when the following dialogue took place. (What 
did you first come for?) “To take care of the D.” (How 
old was she?) “Three.” (How could one baby take care 
of another?) “ We [3] were 18” [4] [said with a simper, 
plainly indicating that she was not in earnest]. (What is 
your first recollection?) “My playing with her fingers 
when I came.” (You mean that you remember the very 
time that you came?) “Sure! I remember that best of any- 
thing.” (Where was D.?) “In bed on the third floor. 
She was crying and rubbing her eyes. I showed her how to 
play with her fingers.” (What made her cry?) “She was 
lonesome, I suppose. ‘There was no one with her.” (Had 
she hurt herself, bumped her head, maybe?) *“I don’t 
know. I guess she was just lonesome.” (Wasn't there any 
one else sleeping on that floor?) “Yes, Ada and Alma.” 
(And didn’t one of them go to D.?) “No, ‘Shut up!’, 
‘Stop that crying!’, ‘Quit it!’—that’s what they yelped.” 
(Why didn’t the mother come?) “I don’t know.” (Didn't 
anyone come?) “ Yes, later on Helen came in. She had 
been out, she was all dressed up.” When S. M. could ex- 
press herself again, she said that she was surprised that M. 
had forgotten that D. was thrown on the floor by her father, 
since the fact was formerly known by her. That event would 
naturally impress itself on the mind of the child R. D. so 
vividly that M. would have become familiar with it. As we 
shall see, M. remembered it later. S. M. went on to say, 
“ Really M. came a little earlier than she thinks, before D. 


3. Let it be borne in mind that M. habitually, until a later date, used the 
pronoun “ we” in referring to herself alone, as well as to herself and another 
personality together. S. D. to a certain extent did the same. M. refers to 
herself alone here. 

4. One of M.’s innocent mystifications. See p. 309. Note the word 
“simper ”, testifying how early I began to notice the signs which she could 
not help displaying, when she was “fooling”. Her manner altered with the 
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was laid on the bed, upstairs, while I came before that, before 
D. was thrown on the floor—I came during the quarrel. The 
mother was taking D. to bed, and Mr. F. did not want her 
there. He swore and scolded, and there was a great noise, 
and the D. was awake and heard it all. Then they got up, 
and he grabbed D. and threw her on the floor.” (You came 
before she was thrown?) “ Yes. How did you think I knew 
about all that unless I came before?” (Have you any recol- 
lection previous to that quarrel?) “No.” (Was it while 
they were in bed that you came?) “No, they had been in 
bed and had just got up.” (Do you know any special reason 
why he did not want the child there?) “Yes.” (You did 
not know at the time.) “ Yes, I did, just the same as I do 
now.” (Did he say why?) “No.” (How then could you 
know?) “Iknew.” (But how could you understand when 
so young? Wasn’t your mind that of a child of three?) 
“No, I was not a child in mind; I have always been the 
same.” [5] (As mature mentally as you are now?) “ Yes, 
just the same.” (And M. was the same as she is now?) 
“No, M. grew in mind until she was about ten, and then 
stopped. She has been practically a child of ten ever since.” 
(But she says she is 18) “That is only talk. She wanted 
to make out that she was older than §. D. was when S. D. 
came, so she made herself a year older. When you asked 
her she answered as she did S. D.” (What did M. do with 
D. when she came?) “ At first she only made D. play with 
her fingers, and see things that weren’t there, on the carpet 
and so on—she would see them until M. got tired of it.” 

On Sept. 20th [6] I suggested to M., who was scribbling, 
that she write about her first coming. She wrote, as fast 
as her pen could fly, without taking time for previous 
thought, the following: “ When Doris was three years old I 


5. See pp. 1030, 1060-61. 


6. Long intervals were purposely allowed to elapse before a subject like 
this would be brought up again, so that, if the story were an artifact, the 
memory of its details might die out. It was never voluntarily referred to by 
S. M. or M. until long after, when S. M. and I discussed it now and then, and 
she would sometimes make a spontaneous reference to it,—but M. never. No 
after-discrepancy appeared, neither was anything added worth noting. 
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came one night when she was lying on the bed crying as if 
her little heart would break because her father had thrown 
her on the floor, [7] well I made her play with her fingers 
and toes and finally had her laughing and then she went to 
sleep and slept until Helen came. In the next room were 
Ada, Trixie, Alma and Lem and they all were yelling ‘ Keep 
quiet ’, ‘ Keep quiet ’, ‘I want to sleep.’” [8] 

Let us summarize the statements of S. M. and M. and 
ascertain how they comport with each other and with the 
pivotal allegation of both that M. “came” while the child 
was upstairs, and the allegation of S. M. that she “ came” 
downstairs, before the child had been thrown upon the floor. 


According to Sleeping _ According to Margaret. 
Margaret. 


There was a quarrel between 
the father and mother, the 
former scolded and swore, be- (Nothing about this.) 
cause he did not want the child 
in the bed, and both got up. 
The child was awake and 


heard the quarreling. (Nothing about this. M. 
S. M. “came” during the did not know that S. M. ex- 
quarrel down stairs. isted.) 


7. On p. 151 we find M. failing to remember anything to account for D.’s 
crying, and S. M. wondering that M. had forgotten what she once knew. 
Now she seems to remember. ‘There is nothing out of character in this. It 
was one of M.’s peculiarities that when directly questioned about a long past 
incident she would sometimes fail to remember it, yet afterwards, when some- 
thing spontaneously reminded her of it, she would reel it off glibly. A fre- 
quent phenomenon at the time that the process of her banishment began, it 
became more frequent, began to include recent events, and finally became the 
rule save in regard to matters which R. D. had been reviewing within the 
previous day. When once the clue was found, all the details of the incident 
which had happened within her own personal cognizance would follow, but 
not necessarily a detail of which she knew only through another personality. 
The throwing of D. on the floor she could have learned only through the 
thoughts of R. D. at the time. On June 2d she happened not to recall it, on 
Sept. 20th she did so. On the theory that the incident happened, this would 
explain the discrepancy between her accounts. 

8. This, like all other quotations of matter written by any of the person- 
alities, is given literatim et punctuatim. 
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The father violently threw 


the child upon the floor. 


The mother carried the child 
out of the room and looked to 
see if she was hurt,—D. did 
not cry. 


The mother carried D. up 
stairs, and laid her on Helen’s 
bed. 


Helen was out that night 
(which was the reason the 
mother attempted to take the 
child into her bed). 


D. was left alone on Helen’s 
bed. 


M. “came” in the room up- 
stairs. 


—Really M. came a 
little earlier than she thinks, 
before D. was laid on the bed. 


The child did not cry down- 
stairs. 

(I have preferred to leave 
this statement in its first in- 
complete form, though S. M. 
at a later date said that D. 
commenced to cry when taken 
up-stairs.) 


From the first M. was ac- 
customed to amuse D. by 
making her play with her 
fingers, see things, etc. 


The father threw D. upon 
the floor. 


(Nothing about this.) 


(Nothing about this.) 


Helen must have been out, 
as she came in later, “all 
dressed up.” 


D. was alone on Helen’s bed. 


M. “came” in the room up- 
stairs 


—while the child was 
on the bed. 


The child was crying up 
stairs when M. came. (There 
is no discrepancy. The shock 
may naturally have been too 
severe to allow the child to cry 
at first, but she would almost 
certainly do so eventually.) 


M. amused D. that night by 
making her play with her 
fingers and toes. 


There is found between these two versions of the same 


singular story only one, and that a minor, discrepancy. M. 
thought she “ came ” after D. had been laid on the bed, while 
S. M. was positive that M.’s arrival was a few moments 
earlier. Such little discrepancies are always discoverable 
between the recollections of veracious witnesses—this only 
indicates that no memory is infallible as to every detail, and 
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there is no reason why personalities, even with their some- 
times heightened powers, are to be regarded as exceptions. 
The fact that S. M. went out of her way to disagree with M. 
on this detail—to create a discrepancy— is an evidence of her 
good faith. 

S. M. testifies to certain prior facts down-stairs, in ac- 
cordance with her claim that she arrived on the scene in their 
midst, before the child was thrown down. In accordance 
with the doubly-witnessed claim that M. came later, at -or 
about the moment that D. was laid upon the bed up-stairs, M. 
never betrayed, in her accounts, any knowledge or suspicion 
of any prior events, with one exception, the bare fact that D. 
was thrown upon the floor by her father. That M. came to 
know this prior fact and no others is easily explained. 
Doubtless D. for a long time retained in her mind the terrible 
picture of being seized by her father and dashed upon the 
floor, an impression so dominating that it blotted out all other 
recollections of the incident ; this picture M. saw in D.’s mind, 
and continued to remember after the Real Doris had for- 
gotten it. 

For R. D. retains no memory of the incident whatever, 
and has never heard it mentioned to the moment of this 
writing. [9] Asked in November, 1913, if she remembered 
or had heard of any accident or fright incurred by herself, 
which might account for the first dissociation, she answered 
in the negative. But she was able to add one detail, which 
accurately fits the close of the incident as related by S. M. 
and M. She remarked, all innocent of any knowledge of its 
significance, “ Mother said that I was always a very good 
baby, but that I was still better from the time that I was 


9. But a year later she had a dream (p. 854) in which the chief details 
of the incident flashed into view. She regarded it as simply a bad dream and 
gave it no further attention. Considering, however, that there had not been 
any conversation with M. on the topic (which might have “bubbled up” in 
the dream) for months, it would seem that the dream must have been one of 
the frequent instances of emotional experiences of childhood picturing them- 
selves in the sleeping-imagery of maturer years. 

S. D. knew nothing about the incident. Evidently M. never told her. 


See page 421. 
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three years old.” (In what way?) “She said that after 
that I was very quiet,—always seemed able to amuse my- 
self.” Let this be compared with S. M.’s and M.’s already 
quoted statements that M. kept R. D. quiet by making her 
play with her fingers, making her see things, etc. [10] [11] 


Doris was born and lived the first fifteen years of her life 
in one of a row of brick houses which had “ seen better days,” 
and where the family was brought into such social relations 
as are often the consequence of intemperance and attendant 
poverty. That row of houses, standing somewhat by itself, 
was often called “Rubberneck Row”. [S. D.] [12] 


10. See page 151. 

11. If the story of the father throwing his child on the floor is fiction, 
how did S. M. and M. happen both to invent it to account for the dissocia- 
tion? It could not have been by a concerted plan, for M. did not know that 
S. M. existed. S. M. did not borrow her story from M.’s, for all the impor- 
tant details were given by S. M. first. It is wholly unlikely that S. M. accom- 
modated her narration to a fiction which she saw in M.’s mind, for S. M. 
never at other times showed any disposition to shelter M.’s romances, but 
spontaneously exposed and laughed at them. According to S. M. (Note 199), 
there was a time when M., asleep, was able to hear S. M. talking, but supposed 
in her sleep that she was listening to her own voice. May not S. M. by 
this means have trained M. in the story, M. being ignorant of its source? In 
that case S. M. not only needlessly placed the moment of M.’s arrival later 
than her own in the fiction, but also marvellously studied out the problem of 
just what M. ought to say in order to fit the gratuitously difficult situation, 
even to the point of determining that, according to psychical laws M. must be 
made to know one particular fact which took place before her arrival,—in 
short S. M. divined just how M. would naturally speak had the situation been 
an actual one. And to what end? Neither of them brought the subject 
forward, or spoke of it except in response to queries, and neither had previous 
notice that I was interested in the manner of their coming into being, and 
would question them about it. There is no evidence that after or before 
I knew them sentences or definite trains of thought could pass from S. M. 
to M. Emotions, single impressions, shocks, sometimes did, but nothing 


more. 
Something must have happened, something of a serious nature, to produce 
that “mental fissure” in infant years. The throwing of the child upon the 
floor is as probable as anything else, in view of the known character of the 
father. As to the other details, the expert reader must judge for himself. 


12. “Sick Doris” related this before the fact of dissociation had been 
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“When you come to a row of houses with all the women 
sticking their heads out, that is Rubberneck Row. There 
was one wash-kettle for the row of 8 houses; it hung from 
a crane over a fire in the back yard. When one family 
washed all the rest stood around and talked. If anyone was 
sick all the others took care of ’em. Through the week all 
the kids were mixed up. When Saturday night came all the 
mothers hunted out their own kids and took them home for 
a bath, all at the same time, so that night each family got 
together. The children played together, and wouldn't let 
other children in. The man who collected the rent never 
had to go to more than one house, for all the women would 
be there. All the men but father worked in the same mill. 
All the men and some of the women drank. When I tell 
about Rubberneck Row I can smell limburger cheese, and 
sour pig’s-feet, and whiskey—all these smells come up. [13] 
If one woman got mad with a butcher or baker all the rest 
changed too. The people often quarreled (except Mrs. 
Fischer) and called each other Irish slops, Dutch pigs, etc.” 
The writer once strolled past Rubberneck Row, and while 
heads were not protruded from every window, it was evident 
that it was not entirely unfaithful to its traditions. Such 
were the associations amid which Doris’s childhood was 
spent. But the tender love and native refinement of the 
mother must not be forgotten, and the girl in her true per- 
sonality seems to have had a capacity for absorbing impres- 
sions from the schools and upper-class homes with which she 
was brought into contact. 

The terrible act of her father produced an abiding fear of 
him. [S. M.; Feb. 6, 1911] [14]. “After we [S. M. and 


discovered. Of course she was simply repeating what she had learned from 
M. by processes to be described in the proper place. It must be borne in 
mind whenever anything is quoted from S. D. relating to events prior to her 
existence, that she got the statements from M. or some outside party, usually 
from M. 

13. It is amusing to think of S. D., who never lived in Rubberneck Row, 
telling how she was reminded of its smells. But her identity being yet a 
secret, all she could do was to quote M.’s recollections as her own. 

14, This was said before the discovery of S. M., which took place April 
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M.] came, baby D. would never move from the position she 
happened to be in, when her father came in. Even if her foot 
was under her so that it hurt, there she sat, as long as he was 
there. She was always watching her mother, when she was 
a wee girl, if her father was present. She looked out of her 
big round eyes from where she sat, maybe in the corner. She 
was always afraid that her mother was going to be hurt.” 
[M.; Apr. 8,’11] “She used to run like the devil when she 
saw him coming. The children would say ‘ Here he comes,’ 
and she would go like a streak of blue lightning.” [S. M.; 
Apr. 8,11] “D. used to go and lie down at her mother’s 
door. She wanted to be held, and couldn’t, so lay there. 
Lots of times she heard the father beat her mother.” 

[S. M.; June 2, ’11] “At first she [M.] only made D. 
play with her fingers and see things that weren’t there, on the 
carpet and so on—she would see them until M. got tired of it. 
That was why she was so quiet a child, didn’t cry, and always 
seemed to be amusing herself. She was being amused. 
When M. got tired and wanted D. to lie on her back on the 
floor she would put D.’s toe in her mouth, and that would 
make D. fall over. If she had pushed her over she would 
have cried. Then when D. got a little older, so she could 
understand better, M. commenced to play with her by way 
of conversation.” (In the meantime what were you doing?) 
“Just watching.” (Didn’t you amount to anything, help 
any, those first years?) [15] ‘“ Well, I sometimes roused: M. 
so that she would save D. from a bad fall.” (Didn’t you ever 
rouse D. herself?) “No, always through M. She is the 
only one I could ever influence.” (Didn’t the time seem 
long to you?) “No, I watched.” 

From this point it is decided not to attempt to sketch this 
period in the life of D. in strict chronological order. While 
that order has its advantages, it would have the great disad- 


5th. It was supposed to be M. conversing with me in her sleep, which she 
often did. S. M., knowing that I supposed it to be M. speaking, and not 
willing yet that I should become aware of herself, borrowed M.’s first person 
use of the word “we”, yet, as she afterwards said, really did refer to both 
herself and M. Note the difference in phraseology on June 2. 

15. I had already learned that S. M. acted as a protector in later years. 
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vantage of breaking up the unity of the autobiographic re- 
citals. Therefore the data will be classified roughly under 
appropriate headings. 


Data Illustrating Margaret’s Peculiarities and Her Relations 
with the Real Doris. 


[M.; Dec. 11, 11] [16] “The D. used to call herself 
Dorry when she was a little thing. Just after I came I asked 
her what her name was. I heard people call her all sorts of 
names. So I said ‘ What’s your name, kid?’ And she said 
‘Dorry, Dorry.’ Our mother said ‘What are you saying 
your name over for?’ (How did you ask her,—with her 
lips?) “ No, to her mind. I didn’t like the name Dorry, so I 
called her Do.” [17] S. M. asserted that M. had told the 
truth. [18] 

[M:; Dec. 31, ’18] When R. D. was very small M. 
would often “ whisper” to her mind (produce auditory hal- 
lucinations) to amuse her. Once when Mrs. was calling 
M. made R. D. hear “ choo-choo”. “ And the D. would’ put 
her head on one side and listen, and on the other side and 
listen, and the mor’r said, ‘ Just see that child, you’d think 
she heard something’. And I would make her hear ‘ D. is a 
nice girl. Does D. want some candy?’ And then she would 
laugh and kick out her feet. She was a ver’ happy child, 
she never cried after we came.” §. M. added that M. did this 
particularly when people were about, to make them notice. 

Margaret had a strong sense of proprietorship, and early 
taught R. D. a lasting lesson in meum and tuum. The Real 
Doris herself told the story [Nov. 20, ’11]. “It must have 


16. Some attempts are made later on to approximate to some of M.’s 
peculiar childish pronunciations. 

17. M. reverted to D.’s earlier name for herself. See p. 146, 

18. Pains were taken to check off, subsequently, much that M. said by the 
testimony of S. M., and what both said by the testimony of R. D. especially, 
when the matter lay within her purview. Manifestly, space cannot be used 
to specify anything like the number of times this was done; the reader will 


-have to accept the general assurance, and that it was done casually, at safe 


intervals, and without acquainting the personality questioned with the motive. 
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been a little before my fifth birthday—for on that day I first 
went to a dance, and it was before that—I had been playing 
with a rubber ball which must have been claimed by the A 
Phase [19]. For I was made by a will not my own to pick up 
the ball with my left hand. That drew my attention to it, 
that I did not feel just then like playing with it yet was made 
to pick it up. But then I did start to play with it, and the 
ball was pressed into my right hand by a will not mine, and 
my left hand began to scratch my cheek and eyelid, and con- 
tinued to scratch while I cried, until the blood came. Helen 
saw the scratching and said it was only temper. ‘That was 
the worst scratching I remember getting when I was little. 
I suppose I was giving myself alesson. I never touched the 
ball again. I had my eyes scratched a good many times 
when I was little, but not my face so badly as that—scratches 
the whole length of my cheek. From the time I was four 
until I was eight I was never without scratches on my eyelids, 


and they would get festered. The worst was my having to ( 
say that I scratched myself. The reason was that I couldn't 1 
learn to keep my fingers off from A.’s things. The teacher t 
would say ‘What on earth do you scratch yourself for?’ a 
By the time I was eight I guess I had learned better to let p 
things alone. I was scratched some after that, but my face [ 
wasn’t plowed up all the time.” Again R. D. said, referring st 
to the period before she was eight, “In those days I wasn’t § a 
allowed to say that anything was mine; if I did, next night I § ai 
got a scratching, though I obeyed myself so fully that there 
wasn’t much occasion. I was afraid. I knew that my hands § M 
wrote the notes that I found in the morning—notes that I § kr 
was always told to tear up, which I did; but to be told, when Gi 
one was little, that something terrible would happen if F § uy 
didn’t do thus and so was rather terrifying. I used to get § te: 
scratched across the lower eyelids particularly. I was told § a | 
19, ‘The real Doris never used the terms “ Margaret” or “Sick Doris”. “ 
She never needed any terms before her secret was discovered, and then, at my a 
suggestion, the expressions, “ Phase A” and “ Phase B”, respectively, were c 
adopted for use between her and her friends in the secret. The old terms, * 
as 


“ Margaret”, “Sick Doris”, etc., continued to be employed by the secondary. 
personalities. 
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to say ‘our’ this or that, and did. I always obeyed the notes, 
and wasn’t punished because I did something but because I 
had forgotten to do something. For example, I was often 
ordered to run around the square so many times, three or 
run the right number of times, and then I would get pun- 
four. I might forget, or get interested in something and not 
ished.” Another way which M. had of punishing R. D. was 
to make her bump her head against the wall. The little girl 
was sometimes seen by members of the family bumping her 
head, and then crying bitterly because it had been bumped. 
Naturally they could not understand why she acted so. 

From §S. D. [Jan. 20, 11] it was learned that when D. was 
little and her mother taught her to say things, she would say 
them twice. When asked why she did so, she would reply, 
“Once for me and once for you”. Her mother thought she 
meant once for herself and once for the mother. But S. M.’s 
supplement furnishes the explanaticn. “ When learning to 
count, the R. D. would say ‘ One’, and then M., who watched 
underneath to learn also, would say, in her very different 
tones, ‘One’, and so on. D. would say ‘ All right, mother’, 
and M. would repeat, ‘ All right, mother’” (imitating M.’s 
peculiar inflections). It appears that M. ceased to repeat R. 
D.’s lessons aloud at about the time the child was sent to 
school, at the age of six. She ceased to bump R. D.’s head 
at about the time that D. commenced to work after school, 
at seven. 

[M.; Feb. 2,’12] Once before D. began to go to school, 
M. heard her mother wishing that she had some flowers, and 
knowing that Aunt Maria had just set out some flowers on 
Grandmother Brandt’s grave, set out with a basket and dug 
up all the flowers and took them home. A man in the ceme- 
tery saw her going out and tried to stop her, but she ran like 
adeer. Arrived home she presented the flowers, and the 
mother remonstrated, saying she had done wrong, so M. 
“went ”, as she generally did when in difficulties, and R. D. 
“came”. When the latter learned what had been done she 
took back the flowers, and met the man in the cemetery who 
asked her if she didn’t know she could have been arrested. 
R. D. told him she took the flowers for her mother, that her 
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mother had sent her back, and that she was going to reset 
them on the grave. She did so, and the man showed her 
where to get some water for them, and gave her some bulbs 
to take home. 

[R. D.; Oct. 13, 11] When eight years old D. was vac- 
cinated. The mother protested that if it were done she 
would scratch herself to pieces. [20] But it had to be done, 
and the result was that the A Phase [M.] scratched and 
scratched and transferred the virus from the vaccinated spot 
to various parts of her body. The scab of the original spot 
was torn away again and again, so that the place grew to 
large size, as the scar today testifies. It was almost a year 
before she got well, and most of that time she could not go 
to school. Adhesive plaster was put on by the doctor, but 
M. [21] would come, go to the cellar, and work until she got 
the strips off. Once R. D. was sent to the doctor’s alone, 
and he told her that if she didn’t stop scratching he would 
have her sent to a place where they cut off little girl’s fingers 
for doing such things. He pricked her finger with a lancet, 
and told her it would hurt much worse than that, that one 
finger after another would be cut Off, etc., and wound up, 
“ They cut people all up in that place, and do it very slowly”. 
R. D. was horrified, and it was never she who reached this 
doctor’s office after that. She asked her mother, without 
specifying what he said, if all that Dr. Blank said was true, 
and she unthinkingly responded “Yes”. After that, when 
it came time to go to the doctor, terror would send R. D. 
away, and M. would have fairly to be dragged along, pulling 
and crying. But arrived at the office, she would laugh at the 
doctor’s threats, and when he wanted to examine the sores 
on her leg she threatened to spit in his face. [M.; same 


20. M. could never, until toward the last, when she had become nearly 
anzsthetic and very obedient, keep her hands off from any locally irritated 
spot. If-it itched she scratched it, if it pained she tore at or pounded it 
querulously, sometimes angrily. Scores of times I have had to hold her hands 
until R. D. came, only to have M. come alone at night, and scratch or dig 
at the spot, increasing the trouble and sometimes causing a boil. 

21. When, in indirect quotation from R. D. the abbreviation “ M.” occurs, 
it is a substitution for “ Phase A”, the term really employed by her. 
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date] “I did spit in his face, when he wanted to look at my 
. leg. He told our mother that she should take us on her lap 
and make us. I looked at her and she said she guessed she 
wouldn’t, she could tend to ’em at home. And he tried to do 
it, and I spit at him. After mother died and he was sheriff, I 


met him, and I said ‘ You are in just the right place, where — 


you can hang people.’ He said ‘ You little brat, I don’t hang 
people.’ He told the R. D. that after her fingers were cut 
off,—_they would do it slow—they would cut off her arms and 
legs and then chop her body up. She was awful scared and 
trembled all over. Mother talked to us and told us we ought 
not to scratch, and then the R. D. came and she cried, and 
the mother cried too. I worked for hours—no, not at one 
time—in the cellar, to get the plaster off. It was awful strong 
adhesive plaster. I vaccinated lots of people. I scratched 
Trixie and she had it, and mother and she had it, and Helen, 
and Cad the baby taking him up, and * * * [naming 
several] and they all had it.” 

[R. D.; Dec. 11, 11] Aunt Maria became a holiness 
woman, and when, aged ten, M. told her [22] in mischief 
that she was going to join the Methodist Church, the aunt 
next day brought in another holiness woman whom the black 
sheep uncle was accustomed to call “ Hell fire”. M., pre- 
tending to be very religious, made a splendid prayer. Aunt 
Maria thought the Holy Ghost had descended upon her, but 
Mrs. F. knew that some mischief was brooding. Then El- 
vira commenced to pray, but M. soon broke out laughing and 
said, “ Hellfire, I have got enough of it; you don’t need to 
pray any more”. Consternation reigned, and Mrs. F. was 
awfully shocked herself, though she had renounced church 
because her “Christian” parents had cast her off. R. D. 


22. R. D. got to know the outlines of many of M.’s speeches and esca- 
pades. One means was hearing members of the family, or others relating 
them. Another was adroit fishing; particularly one girl friend could be 
made to rehearse practically an entire incident without realizing that she 
was being incited. Notes, and other visible tokens of M.’s work, also fur- 
nished clues. She gradually attained to a pretty fair idea of M.’s leading 
characteristics, and could often, from experience, judge from her own 
feelings just after coming out in what mood M. had departed. 
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learned what had happened, as shocking to her as to others, 
by hearing her mother tell Helen about it. [23] 

[R. D.; Dec. 4,’11] When M. “came out ”, it was often 
with a whoop, and sometimes she immediately ran off some- 
where. 

All the evidence supports S. M.’s allegation that “ M., 
grew in mind until she was ten, and then stopped. [24] She 
has been practically a child of ten ever since”, bearing in 
mind that S. M.’s statement was in 1911. Afterwards M. 
became mentally younger, as will be seen. According to R. 
D. [Dec. 4, ’11], when she was little, emotions, such as fear, 
passed over from her to M.; but when she got older, M. was 
the one who usually got scared first, and passed the fear over 
to R. D. She supposed “that Phase A had become 
stronger”. [S.M.;same date] “It is more likely that the 
change came about this way,—as R. D. grew older and less 
subject to fears directly, M. remained a little girl, still liable 
to childish fears.” In accordance with this theory, or fact, of 
her arrested development, M. continued to use until the close 
or nearly the close of her career, expressions which R. D. 
abandoned during the transition from childhood to young 
womanhood. [R. D.; June 2, ’11] (You used some slang 
when you were a little girl?) “Yes, quite a lot of it”. 
(What?) “‘O gee whiz!’ was common, ‘O gee!’ was an- 
other, ‘ Ach du lieber! ’—I was always saying that; I don't 


23. “The uninitiated in cases of this sort may wonder how the transitions 
created by the comings and goings of R. D. and M. were bridged over, 
whether matters went on smoothly and uninterruptedly. M. was co-conscious 
underneath while R. D. was out, and generally observant, and so, when M. 
came out there was no difficulty because she remembered what had taken 
place. But whenever M. was out, R. D. was as it were gone to a far country 
and had no consciousness of the outside world and of M.’s doings therein. 
So there was difficulty in bridging over the transitions from M. to R. D. 
especially when the latter came during a conversation with someone. But 
by preserving reticence until the other party had said something which 
showed how the land lay, by fishing, by pretending that a sudden thought had 
struck her, etc., she generally but by no means always, bridged the chasm 
pretty well. “What did you say?” she would often ask on coming, and find 
ing herself in conversation. If not to the point, the other party would think 
she was “trying to be funny.” 

24. See page 172. 
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remember any more just now.” (When did you leave these 
expressions off?) “ When I was about ten or eleven, I 
think,—when I first began to work at houses where they took 
notice of me and tried to correct me. And when I was 
thirteen I worked for awhile at a laundry where I got dis- 
gusted at the slang the girls used, and I wouldn’t use any at 
all after that. A minister used to say, repeating what I said 
when I forgot, ‘ Now you quit that’ [her tone became some- 
thing like M.’s in her attempt to imitate the minister’s imi- 
tation]. It was the tone which teased me as much as the 
words”. (Did you ever say that yourself?) “ Yes, when I 
was a little girl.” (When did you leave off?) “I suppose 
when I began to go to school.” . 
M. was still incessantly using all the expressions which R. 
D. remembered with a few more, when D. was twenty-two 
years old. But though M. may have advanced until she was 
ten years old, the evidence indicates that before she attained 
her full mental development she had fallen considerably 
behind R. D. The latter is sure that she knew better at 
seven than to do what M. did at that age, attempt to hatch 
some hens’ eggs by sitting down on them, with melancholy 
results. But what M. could not understand when R. D. was 
twelve or thirteen, she never afterward was able to under- 
stand. The following is a marked example. [R. D.; Sept. 2, 
*11] “ When I was sixteen, and worked for Mrs, S., she was 
making some baby-clothing one day. I knew perfectly well 
what this meant. But when I forgot [25] I evidently didn’t 
and asked her, for I came to myself in time to hear her say 
they were for her aunt, who had a baby. I wondered what 
she told me such a lie for. But afterwards she thought I was 
old enough to tell, and explained to me, saying that I had 
asked her what they were for. I never said a word.” [26] 


25. “When I forgot” was R. D.’s frequent expression in referring to 
coming out of another personality. 

26. One may ask: “If M. was co-conscious when R. D. was out why 
did she not understand about maternity, since R. D. understood?” It is true 
that M. knew what R. D.’s. thoughts were, so far as she paid attention to 
them; it does not follow that she necessarily understood them or, even if 
she understood, agreed with them. As determined by S. M.’s immediate 
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Saying that M.’s understanding never developed beyond 
_ that of a child of ten, is not to say that in all respects it ad- 
vanced so far. On the other hand it does not imply that she 
was not capable of adding new facts not above her plane to 
her store of knowledge. 

M.’s passion for cleanliness was always one of her marked 
traits. [R. D.; Nov. 30, ’11] “The A Phase was a great 
deal neater than I was. Once at about eight or ten I came in 
the house from the yard and commenced to eat a piece of 
bread and molasses. Mother asked me why I didn’t wash 
my hands. She was surprised. ‘But I said that they were 
clean enough. Then A. came, and put the bread on the table 
and ate it by putting my head down to it, and scolded mother, 


view of M.’s interior mental operations, and by my study of their manifesta- 
tions, there were at least three reasons for M.’s non-comprehension of what 
R. D. understood, working singly and in combination. (a) Exactly as an 
ordinary child within hearing of conversation utterly beyond its mental grasp 
turns to its play and pays it no attention, so M. did not attend to much 
that was thought, spoken and heard by R. D., simply because she could not 
understand it and it held no interest for her. The time comes to the 
ordinary child when its attention is arrested by the matter which it formerly 
did not heed and it learns new facts. But that is because its mind is expand- 
ing in power. M.’s did not expand beyond a certain date, and matters incom- 
prehensible to her then remained so. (b) In many cases, where the matters 
were such that M. could understand what R. D.’s opinion was, she held 
obstinately to her childish view, and thought R. D.’s a “crazy” one, or, if 
won over, reverted to her former notion and forgot R. D.’s views. (c) 
Ofttimes R. D.’s thoughts were so languid, or obscure, that M. preferred to 
pay attention to something else than what lay in the immediate foreground 
of R. D.’s mind—some object, for example, imprinted on R. D.’s retina, which 
R. D. was not consciously heeding. However reconciled, the fact that M. to 
the close retained grotesquely childish notions on some subjects, in spite of 
her access to R. D.’s mind, is unquestionable. Sometimes she did learn a new 
fact, utterly at variance with her former notions, yet even then she was 
unable to generalize from it, so that it remained an isolated phenomenon. 
The hitherto unsuspected fact that a cow could give milk filled her with 
disgust for that article, and she would not drink milk so long as she was im 
the town visited next after the discovery of the guilty cow, but she could 
not generalize to all cows, and as soon as she left that place, though she 
still saw cows, she did not connect them with the notion of milk, which “ we 
buy of the milkman.” (See pages 639-40.) D. never saw a cow milked in all 
her girlhood. 
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asking her why she hadn’t told me [R. D.] to wash my 
hands. [27] Of course she said that she had done so. Then 
I came again, and commenced to play with the cat and eat the 
bread. As A., I hated anything sticky, [28] as molasses. 


" Also, I suppose that one reason the other children didn’t like 


to play with me was that when I was A. I would want to run 
into the house every time I touched the hands of any one of 
them to wash mine—I would imagine their hands were dirty. 
They didn’t like that.” 

[S. M.; Oct. 31, 11] M. would not allow anyone, not 
even her own mother, to touch her body. If the mother was 
making D. a dress she could not try it on unless R. D. was 
there, and usually she measured by older dresses. She said 
that D. was contrary. [R. D.; Nov. 3,’11] When D. was 
about 12 years old, Trixie took R. D. with her to witness 
Hallowe’en festivities on the avenue. R. D. did not wish to 
go, but yielded to the mother’s persuasion. There proved 
to be much disorder in the crowd, and a man clutched R. D.’s 
leg as he went past. Immediately M. was out and began 
scolding Trixie in a loud voice for taking her there. She 
became more and more vociferous in the expression of her 
indignation, and soon Trixie had to take her home. Even 
after arrival she continued to berate her sister, until R. D. 
came, when the tumult ceased. Trixie told her mother, “ We 
were liable to be arrested, she yelled so.” _ Neither ever 
went again to see Hallowe’en on the street. 

Any species of emotional reaction in R. D. was apt to 
emerge exaggerated or without restraint in M., in case she 
participated in it at all. For example, R. D. could not under- 
stand why anybody should pity her on account of her poor 
clothes. “The mere joy of living was enough for me. I 


27. Here is a case where M., co-conscious underneath, had not been pay- 
ing attention. Sometimes, after I came to know her, and yet before M. had 
begun to diminish, I would find that she was unaware of some incident in 
which R. D. had lately participated, and her explanation was always that she 
(M.) had been watching, or thinking of, something else at the time it 
happened. 


28. See pages 1047-8. See also incident on p. 763. 
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was never sensitive about my clothes, [29] and while I was 
not angry at people for pitying me, I did not like it.” But 
M. resented pity. [M.; Feb. 18, 12] “Once a lady who 


taught kindergarten said to us ‘ Poor child!’, and I yelled, , 


‘Shut up! ’—that’s what I did, and—and—she said it wasn’t 
pretty to say that.” 

R. D. did not like Aunt Maria, because she thought she 
did not treat her mother right, but she would not have 
dreamed of saying the impudent things to her that M. said, 
But in regard to some species of emotional reactions M. was 
very different from R. D. [R. D.; Dec. 11,11] “ Oncel 
wanted a statuette which a lady owned, and so did Phase A, 
and the lady gave it to A. when she was there. A. acci- 
dentally dropped it, then commenced to laugh. Then I 
came, and heard the lady ask why I laughed. I felt awfully, 
but A. didn’t care.” Neither would M. ever say she was 
sorry for anything naughty that she had done, nor did she 
appear to feel any sorrow [30] (if her earlier manifestations 
were like her later ones); while R. D. at all ages was too 
prone to imagine that she had done wrong. R. D. from an 
early age entered into the spirit of religious rites, but M. was 
what she afterwards remained, an absolute pagan, having a 
poor opinion of church, a positive dislike for hymns, and a 
thorough disbelief in the efficacy of prayer. [R. D.; Jan. 
17,13] “ Phase A would often call out in school, when the 
Bible was being read, ‘I don’t believe that’, ‘I’m not dumm; 
that never happened ’, etc.” 

M.’s tastes, gustatory and other, often coincided with 
those of R. D., but as often did not. [R. D.; Nov. 19, ’11] 
“T never used to get any of the icing on my cake. I would 
‘forget’ and lick off the icing and then come and eat the 


29. D.’s everyday dresses, when she was little, were made out of sugar- 
bags. 

30. I asked M. one evening how she used to punish R. D. “I scratched 
her eyes. And I threatened her. I told her once that I would sit in the 
window and make her come and fall out. I did climb onto the limb of a 
tree, and make her come while falling off. It hurt her bad. I got under, and 
it was she that had the fall” (Aren’t you sorry for having done such 
things to poor D.?) No!” 
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cake”. [June 2, ’11] (Were you fond of candy when a 
little girl?) “ Not very, except when I forgot, and then I 
was crazy for it,—would steal it—at least this happened 
once”. M. took a whole box of chocolates belonging to a 
woman D. was working for, but there was no concealment, it 
was done before the lady, so that act hardly seems to warrant 
the harsh term. M. ate the whole box as rapidly as she could 
bolt the chocolates, and the employer did not check her, but 
said that she was glad that D. could eat something, since she 
usually declined what was offered. R. D. came, and offered 
to pay for the candy, but was not permitted to do so. This 
happened when she was eight. The heavy German cooking 
of her home, with its high seasoning, was never relished by 
R. D. M. got along with it a little better. M. was fond of 
coffee, R. D. not; neither cared for tea. R. D. seldom got an 
orange, but when she did, ate it rind and all; at 13 she com- 
menced to peel her oranges, but M. kept on in the old way. 
These items may serve as samples. [31] A similar degree 
of disparity between R. D. and M. existed in regard to the 
esthetic tastes. R. D. was always very fond of trees, M. 
did not care for them. R. D. liked music of all sorts, M. but 
little, particularly church music, and least of all hymns. R. 
D. enjoyed Christmas cards, M. despised them and tore them 
up as not worth preservation. Both liked flowers, but R. D. 
could not seem to transplant them so that they would grow, 
while they nearly always grew for M. Not until after her 
cure was complete did R. D. have success in dealing with 
plants. 

It would appear that during this period M. was not 
usually out more than fifteen or twenty minutes at a time, in 
the daytime. There were instances when her stay was much 
longer, and. on'the other hand, she often flashed out for a few 
seconds and disappeared, so that to R. D. it was a hardly per 
ceptible interruption. The transitions with rare exceptions 
took place many times a day. Before D. began to go to 


31. For the rest consult the index. Nearly all the likings and disrelishes 
of the pair continued unaltered. For some of the disparities between M. and 
S. D. see page 412. 
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school at the age of six, it is estimated that M. totalled nearly 
or quite half the day, on the average. Who appropriated the 
hours of night supposed to be dedicated to sleep will be seen 
later. After D. began to go to school, M. still was on deck 
about half the time daily, but her time was distributed differ- 
ently. She disliked school, and though she would pop out 
many times for an escapade, a mal apropos, or an extremely 
neat but disconcerting apropos vocal deliverance, she seldom 
stayed long during school hours, except when the task was 
the practice of penmanship, which she fancied. But she 
partly made up out of school hours. It was always she who 
came down stairs, always R. D. who dressed after reaching | 
the ground floor. Ifthe mother was up M. came to breakfast 
with her, especially to share the mother’s coffee, which 
seemed to her more delicious; if the mother was not up, it 
was R. D. who breakfasted. When R. D. took up washing 
dishes after school hours, in various homes, M. came and 
went during the tasks, but was as likely to play as work. 
Still later, at the age of fourteen, when schooling was over, 
and work filled the day, M., who as a rule was not fond of 
labor, still came many times in a day, but averaged much less, 
not more than a quarter of the day, it is surmised. Speaking 
from the standpoint of the personalities, the phenomenal 
standpoint, rather from that of abstract science, M.’s comings 
and goings were sometimes at will, sometimes not. She 
could not help her nightly appearances, and her morning dis- 
appearance also, was apparently established beyond her con- 
trol. But she often came because she wanted a tasty bit 
which, as a subliminal co-consciousness, she saw before the 
R. D.; she came to utter a saucy speech, to defend her 
property or other rights against careless encroachments by 
R. D., etc. She often “dodged” when she saw anything 
disagreeable coming, a task which she did not like, a punish- 
ment for her naughtiness, a person whom she detested. Or 
shall we say that these various incitements acted mechanic- 
ally to bring or send her away? Not unless we adopt the 
mechanical theory to account for all the acts of normal per- 
sons,—tested as these are M. exercised true volition. As to 
the R. D., she of course never willed to come—she had no 
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will or consciousness of the outside world during the M. 
periods; nor did she ever will to go, she never wished to “ for- 
get”. M.’s will to come or go was effective only as R. D.’s 
power to maintain herself waxed or waned. At a moment 
when R., D. was at the top of the wave of freshness, vigor and 
calm enjoyment, M. could not come if she wished, apart from 
some special external stimulus, and perhaps not then. At a 
moment when R. D. was in the trough of the wave, her mind 
jaded, her body weary, her spirits low, M. could not help 
taking her place. So, while M. appears to have possessed 
true volition, it was like the volition of one of the Siamese 
twins with the will of the other often opposed and his bodily 
power to limit the efforts of the former swiftly rising and 
‘falling. Everything which acted as a depressant upon R. D., 
bodily or mental weariness, ennui, grief, pain, wounded 
spirits, etc., tended to banish her and bring M. Whichever 
was on deck at the moment of a bodily injury or severe pain 
usually got out and left the other to bear it; if pain were long 
continued they alternated, and bore it between them. These 
principles will be amply illustrated in the pages to follow. 
One incident now to be cited is at once an illustration and an 
indication how much different the history of the case might 
have been with a favorable environment. [S. M.; Feb. 6, 
12] “There was a period of three weeks when she was 
about eight years old, that M. came little in the daytime. I 
am not sure what happened, but think this was the time when 
her father was sick and in the hospital. R. D. improved very 
much, seemed to grow mentally, changed so that people 
noticed it.” The father, whose brutal act had caused the 
psychic disaster in her infancy, continued to be, by her sub- 
conscious memory of that act, by her horror of his drunken- 
ness and of the sorrows which he caused her idolized mother, 
the great depressant, the chief unfavorable factor of her en- 
vironment. 

The writer has a picture representing the child at the age 
of five. Almost the first glance produced the conviction that 
M. was on deck when it was taken. The child stands stiffly 
erect, her hands thrust far behind her, her lips pressed firmly 
together, with a sidelong glance, her eyes pert, almost defiant. 
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Her expression reminds one vividly of the M. of later years 
in one of her turbulent moods. But no word indicating this§ j 
conviction was uttered previous to the following inquiry, 

[M.; Oct. 13, ’11] (Whose picture is this?) “ That is me” ] 
(Are you sure?) “Yes, I’m sure. I remember all about iti 
The picture-man offered the D. a penny if she would hold hema 
head up. She was bashful and wouldn’t hold it up. Then Ig 
came, and I was mad. The idea of taking a penny for having™ 
your picture taken! So I put my hands behind me and Ja 
held my head up.” 


The Night Life of Doris. 


This subject is worthy of a special heading. It is the® 
astonishing fact that for nineteen years, throughout Periods™ 
II, III and IV, and up to the beginning of treatment, the Real q 
Doris never once slept at night. [82] She went up-stairs; 4 
but uniformly at the head M. came, and continued until R. Dag 
found herself down-stairs in the morning. But M. did notm 
sleep all the night, far from it. Generally there was evidencem 
in the morning of play, chairs placed in a row, sometimes™ 
turned forward so as to lean against the wall; bits of bread@ 
placed regularly around a table, with little tin cups filled with® 
water colored by red ink; paper dolls cut out in the night, 
etc. R. D. would be chided by the mother, who said that the ! 
other children had shouted down the stairs that she was dis-% 
turbing them with her talking and noise. In the morning, 
also, during the earlier years of school life, she would find herg 
arithmetical and grammatical exercises for the day written™ 
out, done as correctly as she could do them herself. These F 
she could often use in the original manuscript, but oftén not@ 
because they would be interspersed with comments on the 
difficulties of the lesson, as “darn it!” When she reached@ 


the sixth grade, in her tenth year, [33] the wrathful com- i 


32. This is the testimony of R. D. for as far back as she can rememberg 
and that of S. M. and M. for the period from its beginning, The statement™ 
is subject to this modification—that sometimes when M. was well asleep R. D.@ 
would come for a dream, briefly. 4 

33. This was learned from R. D., who seemed unaware of its significance 
See p. 165. 
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MARGARET AT THE AGE OF FIVE 


Real Doris had been offered a penny by the photographer to hold her head 
up. Margaret comes indignant at the bribe, puts her hands behind her and 
assumes a defiant expression. “The idea of taking a penny to have your 
picture taken!” She is wearing her dancing dress. See page 1 
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ments became more numerous, and the exercises less and less 
correctly executed, and finally they ceased altogether. R. D. 
sorely missed them, as she worked every evening. But she 
had been likewise in the habit of finding notes addressed to 
herself, and these did not cease. Curiously, the notes were 
always printed, while the exercises to be handed to the 
teachers were written. It looks as though printing were 
more congenial to M., but that she forced herself to write out 
the exercises in order to help out poor R. D., so pressed for 
time. ‘The notes were of various classes, some to inform her 
where M. had laid up a piece of cake or other luxury for R. 
D., some to give information as to what the teacher had di- 
rected when M. was on deck, some to remonstrate and 
threaten, etc. M. wrote few notes in the daytime, for the 
reason that she could so easily communicate with R. D. by 
voice. [34] Let us take a bit of R. D.’s testimony. [Aug. 
13, °13] “Phase A up to about ten years old did all the 
night study—her bed was on the floor by the window on the 
third floor—by the light of the moon and street lamp, and 
wrote out the exercises for the next day. When the light 
was too bad to study, A. would still write in scrawlly lines 
which I would have to copy in the morning. She continued 
to do this until about ten years old, when she did not seem 
capable of the work, and I had to do it the best Icould. But 
A. would now do over the exercises that I had lately done.” 
[R. D.; June 2,711] “I always slept with Helen until a kid 
of maybe four years old. After that Helen would ‘smack’ 
me when I moved, so I stopped sleeping with her.” Un- 
doubtedly M. was getting too active to suit the bedfellow. 
For a while she slept in a large bed with the four other 
youngest children! The others were surely deserving of 
sympathy, crowded in with a little elf who at odd times 
during the night would not sleep as young children are sup- 
posed to do, but sat up and played strange games with her- 
self, talked, laughed, and hammered her heels, besides play- 
ing tricks upon them. There was so much rebellion that M. 
was relegated to some quilts on the floor by the window, to 


34. See page 181. 
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her own satisfaction, and there continued to sleep for years, 
One incident, with three witnesses, is of interest. [S. M.; 
May, ’11] “ When eight years old R. D. had never had any 
white drawers, except a pair she wore to the dancing school. 
She wanted some for Sunday, and her mother told her she 
could have the cloth if she would make them herself. She 
set to work. M. wrote her a note saying that she wanted to 
make a pair too. After that M. would work a little while 
every night, in the dark room lighted only by the electric 
light in the street. She made very fine stitches and it took 
her a long time. She has the pair now, here. R. D. wore 
them only once, M. hid them after that. They are awfully 
little things, for she was very small then”. (I wonder if 
M. would let me have them to take care of.) “I don’t know, 
but shouldn’t wonder. She is liable to destroy them at any 
time, as she has'so many things. I wonder that she hasn't 
destroyed them before this”. [M.; May, ’11] (Do you 
remember about those little drawers you made?) “ Yes, I’ve 
got them now. Would you like to see them? [She brought 
them from somewhere.] I guess I was working six months 
on them. [35] I only made about six stitches a night. It 
was when we slept on the floor. I never let the D. wear 
them but once.” (Why?) “Iwantedtokeepthem. Mine 
were the only ones that had lace on them. We [I] got that 
lace of Mrs. ”. [R. D.; May, ’11] (I want to ask 
you about some little drawers you made when a little girl.) 
“O yes, I made three pairs when I was little”. (How old?) 
“Eight years. I had always worn blue ones, except at the 
dancing school, and I told mother I wanted some white ones 
for Sunday. She told me she would give me cloth for three 
pairs if I would make them. And I did.” (Didn’t you make 


35. M. could often remember dates correctly, or quote reliable time- 
duration estimates from R. D., but when put upon her own judgment in any- 
thing involving mathematical calculation, her guesses had no more value than 
those of an ordinary small child. Note “six months”, “six stitches "—six 
was her favorite figure to express a small or considerable number. Her notion 
of a larger number was as likely to be expressed by “ sixteen” or “ sixty” as 
anything. 
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one pair when you forgot?) [36] “ Yes, I did.” (How did 
you come to do this?) “I wrote myself a letter saying I 
wanted to.” (When did you make it?) “ At night. It took me 
two or three months, I suppose. I took small stitches, and 
only did a little each night. J only wore them once.” (Why 
not more?) “They disappeared.” (When did you see them 
again?) “I never saw them again. Why, they are not in 
existence, are they?” [Her suspicions excited by my facial 
expression.] (Yes. Would you like tosee them?) “Yes.” 
[I showed them to her, and she looked them over with in- 
terest.] “ Yes, these are the ones. I stole that lace, when T 
forgot; I really did, but the lady didn’t care.” 

Never once was the night spent with any girl friend, or 
elsewhere than in the parental house. This was partly be- 
cause D.’s intense affection for her mother brought her back 
at the earliest possible moment after her work was through, 
and partly because M. was a being of routine. 

Were it not for the assured veracity of the narrator, her 
account of how little she slept would be incredible. [R. D.; 
Nov. 27,’11] “ From the time that I was about seven and a 
half until I was fourteen I got up at 3.30. I was awakened 
by an alarm-clock. After that I rose at from 4.30 to 6, when 
Mr. F.’s work changed. I went to bed about 9.30 to 10 
until I was nine, and about 11 after that. It wasn’t until 10 
that I got done washing dishes at five different places, and 
sometimes I cleaned the dining-room after I got home, and 
I would try to get a little sight of my lessons.” (And didn’t 
anyone discover what an enormity that was?) “ No, I don’t 
think so.” (What did you do at 3.30?) “ Made the fire and 
got breakfast for Mr. F., whose work began very early. 
Then I got another breakfast for the boys. Mother rose at 
a quarter of six. She formerly got up at 1, but had a sore on 
her leg which caused her a great deal of trouble; that started 
me getting up.” And that coupled with the fact that M. 
played a part of the time while she was in bed! Only the 


36. I tried to avoid leading questions. But at the period of this con- 
versation R. D. had not yet got over her bashfulness at talking about some of 


M.’s doings and it was necessary to spur her on. 
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demonstrated fact that each personality partially finds its rest 
in the periods of the other or others, during which it is in a 
manner asleep, explains the mystery of how the girl stood the 
strain. 


The Personalities and the Mother. 


If her father was to her the great depressant, so her 
mother was to D. the great stimulant in the environment of 
her early life. She loved that mother with a devotion rarely 
realized. All the more because her position in the large 
family was one of semi-isolation, on account of the strange 
contrarieties of her conduct,—it cannot be determined to 
what extent the other members of the family regarded her 
“ off her head ”’—she concentrated her capacity for affection 
in her mother. M. shared in the feeling, in spite of her inno- 
cent wilfulness, and expressed it in more extravagant ways. 
The daughter started out in the morning with caresses and 
backward looks and gestures, she counted the hours until her 
return, she fairly ran home at the first possible moment and 
greeted the mother as though she had been gone a month. 
In either personality, except in M.’s pettish moods, she 
watched her mother’s face, divined her thoughts and hastened 
to fulfill her wishes; she feigned not to wish dainties that 
she might induce her mother to eat them, she looked for- 
ward to future years when she would do all the work and 
keep the mother perpetually in an easy-chair, her hands 
peacefully folded. And the mother’s love responded, and 
she lived in the life of her youngest more than in that of any 
of the remaining children. 

But the mother never understood. [S. M.; Oct. 31, ’11] 
“ All the marks of dual personality passed her by. She never 
once suspected the truth. Though familiar with the fact that 
D. sat up in bed, wrote, talked, went through pantomine imi- 
tations, etc., it was because it was D., and D. had odd ways. 
She sometimes watched D. for a half hour or so at night, saw 
and heard all, saw M. make her way through a room with her 
eyes shut and supposed that she was awake and keeping her 
eyes shut purposely.” She had early occasion to learn how 
“odd” her daughter was. Affectionate as M. was, her 
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nature drew certain lines which not even the mother could 
cross with impunity. Mrs. Fischer soon learned the lesson 
that she must not persevere in insisting upon her own author- 
ity when a certain look came into her daughter’s face, (See 
p. 163) and she respected it very carefully. At the age of 13 
M. made R. D. leave school for six weeks, and one of the 
teachers came to see the mother, who replied to her “I 
haven’t anything to do with it; she does as she pleases.” [S. 
D.; 1911] “D. used to wish her mother would say posi- 
tively, ‘No!’, forbidding her to do things, as other girls’ 
mothers did. But she never would.” S&S. D. appeared to 
think this strange, but considering how apt M. was to flash 
out and assert herself, it is not. M. always insisted on having 
a drawer of her own; at first she had it up-stairs, afterward in 
the mother’s room. [R. D.; Nov. 30,’11] “ Mother did not 
allow the children to go to her room, but Phase A did. The 
way A. got the drawer there was this. I had [as A.] a drawer 
in Helen’s bureau. But someone stole some money from her 
bureau and at the same time some things were missing from 
my drawer, so I [M.] lay down and kicked and yelled. 
Mother said she would give me something to replace what I 
had lost, but I wanted my own things. To pacify me mother 
said she would give me a drawer in her room that no one was 
allowed to visit. After that all was quiet. I heard someone 
telling what had happened after J came.” M. had her mis- 
chievous moods when she teased her mother. [M.; June 27, 
11] “When I was a little girl mor’r was washing clothes. 
I got mad with mor’r and threw sings at her.” (What 
things?) “O, potatoes and wet socks and sings. And she 
chased me and I runned under one end of the table and out 
the other and she after me, and she caught me and I skipped 
and the D. came time enough to hear the mor’r say ‘ I’ll whip 
you till your nose bleeds’. And the D: was crying and she 
said ‘I believe you would be just mean enough’, and the 
mor’r laughed. She was just talking. She never did whip.” 
[R. D.; Dec. 7, ’11] “The A Phase often spat at people 
when angry. Sometimes when vexed at mother she would 
turn her back and spit. Once she did spit at her. Helen saw 
it and scolded and Icame. I said I didn’t do it, and wouldn’t 
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do such a thing. Mother admitted that I did it, and I began 
to cry. Then mother comforted me with some little fib.” 
But M. was nearly always demonstrative in her affection to 
the mother. [Ib.] “Phase A would often bring some rag 
and tie it around her neck. Mother would permit it, and 
would sometimes wear the rag an entire day. A. also liked 
to fix mother’s hair. Mother was always made nervous by 
anyone fussing about her head, but would sit with her fists 
clenched until A. was through.” M. hated Aunt Maria be- 
cause [M.; Sept. 28, 11] “she used to come and make our 
mother wait on her. . . . And one day she told our 
mother that she ought to keep the house picked up better, 
and—and / said ‘ Perhaps if you had a drunken husband you 
couldn’t do any better’, and she didn’t like it, and she said to 
our mother that she guessed that we ought to be put into a 
home where we could be brought up right—that’s what she 
said. And once she came when the D. was workin’—she was 
cleanin’ up the stove—and she liked us better then, and she 
asked if we wouldn’t come and see her, ’n—’n then J came, 
and I said, ‘ No, we ain’t goin’ to your house to do your house- 
cleanin’.’ That’s what J said.” One night when D. was 
about 15 years old, and was working for Mrs. M., of whom 
she was fond, M. was as usual writing and talking at intervals, 
and used Mrs. M.’s name many times, coupled with terms of 
endearment. [M.; June 22, 11] “The mother heard us, 
and next day she said to the D., ‘ You must love Mrs. M. a 
good deal more than me. You said her name more than a 
hundred times last night.’ And the D. she didn’t know that 
she had said it once, and she tried to comfort mother, and told 
her that she loved her more than anybody. And I wanted 
to make it all right, so next night I said mother’s name as 
many times as I had Mrs. M.’s. I would say, ‘O you dear 
mother! O you lovely mother.’ Her room opened right out 
of ours, and I guess she must have heard us, for she never 
said anything more.” 

No feature of the relations of Mrs. Fischer with her 
youngest child is of more interest to our inquiry than their 
practice of “ imagining ” together. Out of many notes which 
I find on the subject none are more descriptive than some 
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which record a late utterance by M. [July 27,13] “The 


mor’r and I would ’magine things. She was good at sposin’ 
things. She would say ‘ Sposin’ we took a boat and went 
way down the river’. And I would say ‘Sposin’ we do’. 
And she would say ‘And sposin’ we came to a beautiful 
island, where there is lots of pretty flowers and trees’. And 
I would say ‘ Sposin’.’ And she would say, ‘ And sposin’ we 
had nice silk dresses on and there was a splendid house, with 
nice furniture and O-o- such nice things to eat, on the island, 
where we could go and stay just as long as we wanted to!’ 
And I would say, ‘ Sposin’ we could’. And she would say, 
‘And sposin’ a nice, handsome gentleman came—’, but I 
would say, ‘ No, I don’t want any gentleman, leave him out ’.” 
M. wanted her mother all to herself. Poor Mrs. Fischer 
dreamed awake, and her dreams were “the fulfilment of 
wishes”. She loved pretty things, houses, furniture, cloth- 
ing, and she could have them no other way than by 
“ sposin’ ”; sometimes her ideal of a gallant, kind and honor- 
able husband, thwarted in reality, expressed itself in these 
day-dreams. Whoso can smile, let him indulge his common- 
place soul. §. M. added that both M. and R. D. shared these 
“sposin’” exercises, but that M. was less fertile in invention, 
when it came to her turn, her “ sposins’” were more ele- 
mentary and stereotyped. Also that after D. (either as R. 
D. or M.) had returned from school, she and her mother 
would often relate to each other what they had “ pretended ” 
during the day; and even when others were about they would 
keep up the game by making signs of secret understanding 
with eyes and mouth. I wish that a stenographer could have 
taken down M.’s story of Nov. 9th, exactly as she told it. It 
appears that every spring Mrs. Fischer planted the seeds of 
Sweet William. It was always M. who was summoned by 
this, because it was the signal for the mother to say, “ Now, 
when they come up we will go on a vacation”. And M., 
knowing what that meant, would watch the earth with great 
impatience, and when the first green emerged would shout 
for joy. ‘Then, when the two were left alone, Mrs. F. would 
begin to imagine, aloud, with M.’s help. They would start 
from home, sail down the river, go to balls and receptions, be 
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dressed in lovely clothes, every detail of which would be dis- 
cussed and decided upon. The mother would have a hand- 
some cavalier, but M., being too young, was not allowed to 
have one—though sometimes she would mischievously steal 
him away and even banish him from the company. The va- 
cation was supposed to last a week, though the imagining 
really occupied part of one day. M. never permitted R. D. 
to come while it was going on, or, if she could not help it, 
would arrange to have R. D. make some excuse to go away 
for a little while to give herself a chance to come back for the 
resumption of the play. 

All this I derived from M.’s broken but vivacious speech, 
“ Once,” she added, “I dugged up the seed to see if it was 
growin’, and the mor’r said that I had killed it, so I cried and 
cried, so the mor’r wet the seed and planted it, and it came 
up, and I never dugged it up again.” A few days afterward 
I asked R. D. to tell me all she remembered relative to the 
flower Sweet William. She dived into her memory and 
brought out the following facts. Every year Phase A went 
and brought home the seed from the cemetery. Every 
spring her mother planted it. Phase A was very eager, she 


[R. D.] did not know why, for it to come up—she knew this ‘ 
because her brothers and sister twitted her when she was f 
there, for “ yelling” about it. A. even wanted to sow the § 
plant in winter. Once she herself came to find herself down 5 
in the dirt crying, and gleaned that it was because she had a 
dug up the seed. Her mother was very fond of Sweet Wil- [ 
liam. She wore it on her wedding day, yet R. D. thinks it § ¢. 
was not on that account that she cherished it, but because la 
she associated it with her beautiful childhood home. _ R. D. § jg 
was told of M.’s story, and evinced no knowledge of the § wy 
“ sposin’”’ game associated with the flower, in which she [R. § y 
D.] never took part. sh 
Of course Mrs. Fischer was all innocent of suspicion that § yy 
she, by indulging her daughter in these charming exploits of § ha 
the imagination, was powerfully stimulating an already dan- § to) 
gerously-active innate tendency to live in an unreal world. alr 
The Play and Amusements of Real Doris and Margaret. 4 

of 


[R. D.; June 2,11] “ Before I can remember, my prin- 
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cipal play, mother told me, was trying to draw, and washing 
clothes. I was very fond of washing clothes—rags, any- 
thing—in a basin; I would rinse them and hang them out to 
dry. Mother said I would keep quiet a whole day long that 
way. I played very little with other babies, I have been told. 
Anything mother did I imitated. If she was baking, I would 
pretend to bake, would take what was left in the egg-shells 
and mix it up; if she was sewing I would sew. But I did this 
after I can remember, too.” [R. D.; Aug. 9,13] She re- 
members well, among her first recollections, how she talked 
and played with Phase A. The latter (M.) would talk, using 
the lips, and then R. D. would use them to reply, and thus 
they kept up long conversations. This was when she was as 
young as 5 and 6. Of course, when the voice was M.’s, R. D. 
had no volition in its production, and had no more idea what 
would be said than if listening to a person otherwise em- 
bodied. She had a vague notion at the time of her first 
memories, that the other was her sister. They did not talk 
aloud to each other except when alone, but the will to take 
this precaution was not R. D.’s, but proceeded from M. She 
herself would start to say something to M. and would get 
slapped in the face and cry; then her mother would say, “ You 
goose, to slap yourself and cry over it!” If others saw the 
slapping they would be amused, thinking it an odd way of 
showing off. At length R. D. learned never to address M. 
aloud when others were around. [M.; Aug. 24, ’13] * When 
D. was a little girl, often, when Mrs. F. gave M. something to 
eat she would put it away until R. D. came, then say to the 
latter, “ I have a surprise for you.” R. D. would ask, “ What 
is it?’”’ M. would tell her what and where it was and R. D. 
would scamper to get it, but just as she had it in her hands 
M. would come and gobble it down. Finally R. D. thought 
she would play tit for tat, forgetting that M. was watching 
underneath, conscious of the plan. So when R. D. said, “I 
have a Surprise for you,” and M. asked where it was and R. D. 
told her, M. retorted, “ No, it isn’t. I have eaten it up 
already!” And so she had, at a moment when R. D. had 
“forgotten.” [R. D.; Nov. 30,’11] “As A. I was not fond 
of playing with other children; I guess I had too good a time 
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playing with myself.” [M.; Feb. 13, ’12] “Miss McK. (a 
rich lady who had a kindergarten class at her house) liked us, 
She said we were a little actress. We were willing to play 
the turkey, or goose, or anything. We didn’t care. When 
the R. D. would come, she didn’t’ understand why she 
changed so. She would ask ‘ Don’t you feel well?’ And the 
D. would say, why yes, she felt all right. [37]. Once Miss 
McK. asked me what I did. And I told her that after school 
we washed dishes at three houses, where they left the break- 
fast and lunch and dinner dishes for us to wash. And she 
said, ‘Poor child!’ And I yelled, ‘Shut up!’ And she 
talked to me and said it was not pretty to say that.” [R. D,; 
Nov. 27,’11] “There were weeks when I lived as it were in 
a dream, entirely in imagination—they were the happiest I 
ever spent. This was when I was myself, but I continued the 
dream when I forgot. I think this because in those days I 
would forget only a few minutes at a time and when I was 


37. Once, indeed, R. D. ventured to approach the subject in conversation 
with her mother. “Sometimes I forget”, she hinted. But the mother replied 
innocently, “Well, everyona does that”, and the attempt was given up 
[R. D.; Oct. 6, °11.] “The only person who ever said anything to me about 
my peculiarity was a girl, Helena S., whose mother was a medium living 
next door to my teacher, Miss M. She is now a medium herself, in New 
York I think. She said to me one day, ‘ You are not like other girls. You are 
not always yourself.’ I was very angry, and continued to dislike her, both 
when I was myself and when I forgot. She took pains to try and talk with 
me, and I would run off. Once I spat in her face when I forgot, and when! 
came she was wiping her face. I was embarrassed, but she said, ‘I dont 
mind; I know it wasn’t you.” And I got mad again. She tried to ge 
acquainted with me, and brought me fruit, etc. I took it myself, but Phase A 
threw it at her. She would tell me afterward that she knew it wasn’t me 
I was afraid she would tell the teacher. (She showed more discernment thas 
anyone else.) More than my own mother, who never suspected the truth to 
the day of her death.” 

Sometimes R. D. would play the turkey, but M. always came to take the 
part of the duck (“I was a good duck”), and put so much more animation 
in her acting that once Miss McK. asked R. D., “ Don’t you have moods?” & 
D. was in terror lest her secret was discovered and stammered “I don’t know 
her” in her confusion. The teacher replied, “I don’t mean a person; I meat 
that you are different sometimes than others.” R. D. went home and told 
her mother, the latter laughed, and the girl froze into silence, fearing that 


the mother suspected. 
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back the dream would be advanced just enough for a few 
minutes to cover. I would imagine that I was living in a 
beautiful place, in a splendid house, and I would go around 
handling objects and pretending that they were the lovely 
things which I saw in the house I was imagining. I did this 
as far back as I can remember, and mother told me that I 
used to earlier than that. Sometimes I would go on for 
weeks, living in the same house, with different experiences 
every day.” [38] [R. D.; Nov. 3,’11] “I would take no- 
tions in those days; a notion would hold for a while, then I 
would give it up for another. As long as the notion lasted I 
would want to do that thing continually. If I had been an 
earl’s or king’s daughter I couldn’t have had more nerve, in 
those days. There was a time—lI don’t know how old I was, 
not ten—when I took a notion to roll tin cans around the 
square. I always had six, and rolled them one at a time. 
This was when I forgot. J knew, because I would come and 
find myself rolling them. I think that when I rolled I talked, 
because mother told me I ought not to talk so much on the 
street. The cans I kept in a closet. Trixie was going to 
throw them out, but mother had had experience in touching 
things that belonged to A. and she prevented it.” §. M. 
could give no more data about the can-rolling, but M. in- 
formed me that she had read a story of a hospital nurse who 
took out six children to walk every day. M. pretended that 
she was doing the same and assigned to each can the name of 
one of the children in the story, and talked to them as a 
mother or nurse should, all the while she was conducting 
them around the square. “ You have read that book since 
we came over here. (Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch?) 
Yes. [39] There was Belinda and Edna and Edith, and 


38. Again, while reading a story, she would group descriptive and narra- 
tive imaginings around, say the heroine, until the printed text would become 
a mere stream running through the meadow of her invention. Or she would 
imagine adventures at variance with those of the story, until the conclusion 
which her imagination supplied would be quite different from the printed one. 
This habit still persisted when I came to know her, and was checked only by 
degrees. 

39. The book referred to cannot be “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
though there are several children and a young lady friend in that story. 
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more—I don’t remember their names.” [R. D.; Nov. 3, ’11] 
“ After the can-rolling period came a period of imitating 
someone crying aloud. There was a mound back of the Row, 
with a ring of pansies around it and white-washed stones 
around that. A castor-oil bean had been in the center. I 
would forget, then go out and sit where the plant used to be, 
with my feet on the stones, and commence to pretend to cry, 
At first the neighbors came to see what was the matter. I 
was very much disgusted, and would say, ‘ I am only pretend- 
ing’, and they stopped coming. I don’t know whom I imi- 
tated, or what started it. This period must have lasted two 
weeks. Another period—I don’t know whether it came after 
or before—I got a notion of sitting on the stairs and singing 
while the rest were eating. That was myself, but Phase A 
must have liked it, for I got a note from her that showed it. 
The family didn’t enjoy it so much. The boys would yell, 
‘Oh, shut up!’ It was hymns I sang, always. This didn't 
last long—they would have murdered me if I had kept on, it 
must have been very irritating.” 

[Nov. 24] When she had the singing spell it was at sup- 
per time that she began, and she felt’ bound to keep it up a 
set time, ten minutes she thinks. Mr. F. went to bed a little 
before the time of closing, and used to throw his shoes down 
the stairs at her; she would dodge them and go on singing at 
the top of her voice. Other members of the family would 
stick their heads in and yell for her to stop or give her a clout, 
but it did no good, unless she was forcibly hauled away.. She 
always sang sitting on the lowest step. She thinks she may 
have been 8 years old at this time. _ 

“For a good while—I don’t know when it came, but it 
lasted for months—I would take mother’s black shawl, drape 
it around my head, and go out into a nook back of an out- 
building, sit on the ground behind an ash-barrel, and weep— 
shed real tears, too—for my dead husband. I don’t know 
where I. got the notion [this was A.], we had no widows 
around there. I learned this from mother, I never did it 
myself.” [M.; Nov. 4] M. stated, with many giggles, that 
she was imitating a Jewish widow whom R. D. once worked 
for, a widow who “ used to holler out when she cried.” 
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[Nov. 8] “I was great at pretending when I was A. 
When mother was not feeling well I would say, ‘ Now just 
pretend to get adoctor’. Sometimes I would come and hear 
her say, ‘ What good would it do me to pretend to have a doc- 
tor’, and would be puzzled and afraid that she was getting 
crazy.” [40] 

M. got a good deal of satisfaction out of her drawer. [R. 
D.; Nov. 30, ’11] “There was only trash in it, old rags, a 
stocking which belonged to mother, little books that I got at 
Christmas, a Bible with such little print that I couldn’t read 
it, and so on.” (How did you first learn to keep out of her 
drawer?) “ Well, once I went to it and took out some cloth 
that I thought I could use. Then A. came and raised such a 
row !—I used in those days to accuse mother and she would 
say, ‘Why, you used it yourself’, and when J came she was’ 
saying that. So I thought that I had better keep out.” 
(Didn’t you know as A. that you had taken the cloth from the 
drawer?) “I think I couldn’t then.” (What do you know 
about the A Phase knowing what you did yourself?) “I 
knew that she knew by the notes I got. I think she always 
knew except when, sometimes, she didn’t pay attention. [41] 
I used to have a lot of china dolls—penny ones. They would 
get an arm or leg broken, and as A. I would bury them. Then 
I myself would hunt for them and would get a note telling 
me where a doll was buried, and that I could find it if I 
wanted to. A. was always having funerals over the broken 
dolls; she had their graves all marked. Mother would say 
about the funerals, ‘It is an excuse you have for digging in 
my garden, I want you to keep out ’—when it wouldn’t be I 
at all. A. was fond of transplanting flowers, and would put 
one over a doll, and the flower always grew, but when I trans- 
planted a flower it would be sure to die. I never saw the in- 
side of A.’s drawer after she had it in mother’s room, until we 
moved.” [M.; Feb. 24; 13] “I had lots of sings in my 
draw’r in the mor’r’s room. When a cat died I cutted off his 
tail and put it in there. The mor’r—she said, ‘What you 


40. For M.’s belief in fairies see p. 881. 
41. See note 27. 
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want that for? It will make my room smell bad’. I had 
six cat tails at one time. [42] They didn’t smell ver’ good, 
but J didn’t care. I put camphor-balls in the draw’”. [S. 
D.; Mar.,’11] D. seldom got any presents as achild. Her 
mother did give her seme rag-dolls which she made, and 
would tell her what their names were, because it amused her 
to see D. stamp her foot, and hear her say, “I don’t want 
that name ”, if it was a name she disliked. Several times she 
told D. that a doll’s name was Sally. D. detested that name 
and when M. came she would tear the doll up. [R. D.; Nov. 
30, ’11] “In the A phase I despised Christmas cards, and 
tore them up. In fact, while I loved to get Christmas gifts 
I did not care for them in that phase after I once got them, 
It was little I got.. But up to the time I was say 12 years old 
A. would gather up old things, broken dishes, rags, etc., and 
spread them out upon a chair, marked with the names of the 
people who were supposed to have given them, Tom, Trixie, 
and so on, and no one was allowed to touch that chair—that 
was her ‘ Christmas table’. J never got any Christmas gifts, 
except some candy and maybe an orange from the neighbors’ 
trees. Oh! my friend Ella gave me a hair-ribbon every year 
for about ten years, but A. always put them away in her 
drawer, and that was the last of them. ‘They accumulated 
until we moved before mother died, then I got them out and 
gave them away, I was too old for hair-ribbons then. I was 
pleased to find some other things that I had lost—and then I 
forgot, and never saw them again. Probably that little pair 
of panties that M. made was there, if I had been able to keep 
on taking things out. A. packed the rest of the things.” [R. 
D.; May 31,’11]  “ When 13 years old I saw the only opera 
I have ever attended. It was Lohengrin. A woman whom 
I worked for gave me the ticket. I sat all alone in a box, 
and was not dressed at all suitably—I must have been a spec- 
tacle. The play was in German, but I read it in English be- 
forehand, and had the book, from the library, with me. It 
affected me so I could hardly stand it. At times I laid my 
head on the edge of the box and cried. My mother asked 


42. See p. 193. 
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me about the opera, and I could not tell her, I cried so. She 
said that she thought I had better stay at home.” [M.] 
“The dress she wore was a checked gingham.” 


Some early data under this head are important to set 
down, not in themselves, but in relation to interesting psy- 
chical phenomena which afterwards developed in the case of 
S. D. (page 260). It appears that when a small child R. D. 
attempted to make pictures, mixing whiting with mud in 
different proportions so as to get a number of shades, and 
using the board-walk for canvas. With a stick for brush 
she attempted flowers, trees, animals and dolls. And even 
before her recollection she would try to draw trees and flow- 
ers with a pencil. [R. D.; June 2,’11] “ Mother said I did 
not succeed in making what looked like flowers and trees, but 
I was always saying, ‘ flowers’, ‘trees’, as I tried to draw.” 
[S. D.; endorsed by S. M.] At about six she was given a 
five cent box of paints. With these she tinted dolls which 
she made of paper. She made doll-houses from peach-boxes, 
and painted them; and parlor and bedroom sets out of card- 
board, and painted roses and sweet-peas on them. [R. D.; . 
Nov. 30,’11] “I used to have peach-boxes for doll-houses, 
which I would fix up by painting a border of flowers around 
it. I would make a doll-house of this kind for another girl, 
and she would lend me part of her dolls to play with.” [S. 
D.; Feb., ’11] “When I was about nine years old [43] a 
teacher gave each of her class a sheet of paper with the head- 
ing ‘ My Symphony ’, a verse and the outline of some flower. 
These were to be tinted. I complained that I could not do it. 
The teacher showed me how to take a brush full of paint and 
draw it across the flower. But I said, ‘I can’t do that slop- 
work’. We were both angry by this time. At last I said, 
‘Let me have a sheet of paper and I will make my own 
symphony’. The teacher at last allowed me, and I made the 
flowers and leaves and shaded them the way I thought right, 


43. Since I had not yet discovered that S. D. was not the primary per- 
sonality, she is talking as though R. D.’s early experiences were her own. 
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and painted the sentences also. I was disgruntled all the 
next day, though the teacher was pleased. The work was 
sent with the best of the others to an exhibition at Harris 
burg, but my piece never came back. All the others got 
theirs back.” [S. M.; Aug. 12,11] “ What S. D. told you 
was true in the main. Of course she got it from M. The 
R. D. could paint roses and some wild flowers, well, but she 
had no extraordinary skill in painting. And R. D.’s work 
was not the only sample that did not come back.” R. D, 
however, had a strong desire to learn painting, but never 
was able to take lessons. Her mother seemed prejudiced 
against it. 
Dancing. 

This, too, deserves mention because of after relations. It 
is a curious fact that Mrs. F. sent her daughter to a dancing 
school every year from the time she was five until she was 
twelve years old. In spite of the puritanical scruples of her 
father, Mrs. F. had managed to learn to dance when she was 
a girl, and took pride in the skill that D. soon developed. 
The child herself enjoyed it, and probably M. was partly re- 
sponsible for the assiduity with which the practice was kept 
‘ up. Her mother repeatedly enjoined upon her that she must 
never dance for money, and she always left the school before 
10 p.m. Up to the time she was 17 she was very small and 
skinny, and no boy asked to accompany her home, since she 
was regarded asakid. §S. D., mystified by M.’s romancing, 
could not understand how the expenses were paid. ([S. D.; 
Mar., 11] “It is a mystery to me how the mother did it. 
It cost ten dollars a quarter. It not only cost for the lessons, 
but also for the costumes, and we could never afford it. 
What she wanted me to learn all those fancy dances for, I 
don’t see. It seems so foolish.” But R. D. at least partly 
solved the mystery in a casual conversation long afterward. 
[Aug. 12, 13]. Every year she got a scholarship prize at 
the exhibition for her skill in dancing, and this paid the 
tuition. The slippers were given her by well-to-do girls who 
had outgrown them. M. got the money for the costumes out 
of people by skillful cajolery. She would say, of an evening 
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when washing dishes, “ Would you as soon give me the 
money that supper would cost, and let me go without supper? 
I want to buy a dress.” And people would give her money, 
pitying her. When this conduct came to R. D.’s ears she 
was not pleased, but was helpless. M. always came to dance 
the toe and skirt dances, R. D. did the rest. Habitually for 
years R. D. would, after her evening work out was done, 
dance about half an hour for the denizens of the Row, in the 
back yard or in one of the houses, according to the season. 


At School. 


[R. B.; Aug. 9,13] She began to go to school shortly 
before her sixth birthday. She had a very hard time during 
the first two years, especially. The long sitting still, to 
which she was unaccustomed, the lack of variety, bored M. 
exceedingly, and she would from beneath so worry R. D. 
with complaints that it was hard to study. M. would say 
in R. D.’s mind over and over, “Come on! Let’s go out!” 
R. D. remembers the teasing of M. and the trouble that she 
had in studying, more than the annoyance that she gave her 
teachers at this age, but remembers hearing her mother talk 
about the latter and that the mother once said that if her 
daughter had to be treated like that she would take her out of 
school. But at last M. seemed to understand that R. D. 
could not help the conditions of schooling, at least she let 
her alone more. Still, there continued to be difficulties 
enough, as the incidents to follow illustrate. If the girl had 
not felt that she must work after hours, to eke out her 
mother’s scanty resources, her nervous energy would not 
have been so much taxed, and she would have been able to 


' Maintain her own personality better. [R. D.; Dec. 15, ’11] 


“In school I never forgot during prayer, did sometimes dur- 
ing singing, but not much—TI liked that. I hadn’t time to 
study spelling any other time, so did it during reading of the 
Bible and prayer.” [S. D.; Feb., ’11] But once during 
prayers D. and her friend Ella were reading a story. When 
the teacher had finished she told D. to tell her as much as she 
could of the chapter read. She hadn’t the slightest idea 
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what had been read, so she made a dash and recited the 3d 
chapter of John. [S. M. “It was R. D. at first, then M. 
came and did the reciting.”] Everybody looked astonished. 
The teacher said nothing, but later told D. and Ella to stay 
after school. [S. M. “It was R. D. now.”] After school 
the teacher asked, “ Were you listening?” And D. an- 
’ swered, “Sure, or how could I have got it right.” But she 
had not read that chapter at all. [S. M. “R. D. was 
frightened, and M. came and made the answer. Then M. 
cajoled the teacher until she got her smiling.”] This “ cajol- 
ing” was characteristic of M. When R. D. was the one to 
be frightened away, and M. had to face the possibility of pun- 
ishment, she employed all her arts—and she was and con- 
tinued in after years to be, a most ingratiating, winsome little 
witch, who could make the grimmest face relax. Among 
school studies those which R. D. liked least were history, 
geography and spelling, the two former probably because of 
the utterly lifeless manner in which they were taught. Her 
favorite studies were grammar, arithmetic and physiology. 
She especially liked conjugating. [44] [R. D.; Dec. 15, 11] 
“The A Phase didn’t like anything in the school line but con- 
jugating—O, she liked writing, too. Often A. would say ‘ we’ 
for I, and the teacher would say, ‘ Sit down’, for that was the 
rule after a blunder; then she [A.] would shout, ‘ We didn’t 
mean that. When we say we, we mean I.’ Then often I 
would come, for A. would get mad and go when corrected, 
and I would hear the scholars say, ‘ That isn’t so, she only 
wants to go on’, for they wanted to take my place in conju- 
gating. Or I would hear the teacher say, ‘I can’t tell what 
you mean, I can only tell what you say.’ I didn’t like writing 
very well, it was the same thing over and over. I would get 


44. It is interesting to compare the statements of S. D. made before the 
fact that she was not the true person, but a late-comer who had no memory 
of her own of events prior to 1906, had been discovered. Her knowledge was 
derived from anecdotes related to her by M., and was partly inferential only 
and liable to be mistaken. “I don’t remember what studies I did like. I 
didn’t like spelling; could spell if the teacher gave out the words as they 
came in the book, but not if she mixed them up. I hated history—preferred 
dreaming and flying around. I liked arithmetic about the best, I guess.” 
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tired and leave the most of that to A.” [R. D.; Sept. 30, ’11] 
“When I was little and learning the alphabet in school, I 
would never in the A Phase name the letter P. I don’t know 
why that was, but suppose there must have been some reason. 
The teacher thought I forgot it, and would thake me say the 
alphabet over, but I always left that out.” This incident 
was told casually, and evidently without the slightest sus- 
picion of its meaning. But M., when questioned, explained 
gravely, “I wouldn't say it because it wasn’t pretty.” [M.; 
Nov. 19,11] “I used to ’pell ‘ Mississippi’ in school ‘ M i 
two ssitwossitwopsi.’ The teacher scolded us for that.” 
[M.; Apr. 30,11] “Once I came out in physiology lesson 
just as teacher asked, ‘ What is it that makes your mouth 
water’, and went in again. Of course I knew that thinkin’ 
you are goin’ to get something nice to eat niakes your mouth 
water, but of course it wouldn’t do to say that, so I got out 
in a hurry.” [M.; Sept. 4,11] “I made the D. get 100 
once anyway; she ought to grateful and not kick me out 
now [joking allusion to the process of improvement]. It 
was at an examination on history. The principal asked her 
to describe the battle of Baltimore. [45] They had always 
made the class say what was in the history-book, but all of a 
sudden they thought it would be nice for the scholars to say 
it in their own words. That’s what the D. tried to do; but 
she had got so used to memorizing that she couldn’t do any- 
thing else. So when he said, ‘ Tell it in your own words * 
she couldn’t, and then I came and told it so well that she got 
a hundred.” (How did you tell it?) “I told how they 
threw the stones right and left, and O-o-o! some went right 
through the car windows, and O-o0-0-o! there was one man 
who got hit right on the head, and—and I went right on that 
way. I knew about how it went, but I imagined things as I 
went along. And Mr. C—— said I told it so well he felt 
s’though he’d been hit by a stone. Everybody laughed, and 
afterwards when they met us the scholars would say 
*O-0-0-0-0! don’t get hit!’ and’ ‘O-o-0-0! look out for the 


45. The reference is to the Baltimore riots during the passage of the 
Union troops, April 19, 1861. 
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stones!’ And the D. couldn’t understand it, and she went 
home and told the mother that everybody was saying 
‘O-o0-0-0!’ at her, making fun of her. She got out from Ella 
about it afterward.” There were two periods of a year or 
more when M. ‘insisted that her name was not Doris but 
Luella. Several old copy-books still extant are so marked in 
the writing of teachers. At first this led to confusion, as D, 
still declared that her name was unchanged, but at length 
she surrendered. M. perpetrated endless tricks and left R. 
D. to bear the blame. [R. D.; Sept. 2,’11] “ All the kids 
used to stand in the alley and call out to the principal of the 
school, ‘Snyder, Snyder, billy-goat rider!’ but took pains 
that he should not hear. They got A. to do the same, 
pretending he had heard them. The next morning she must 
have done so, for he took me to the office and told his assist- 
ant to call in the policeman when he passed, that he had a 
little girl for him. Then I got scared and cried, and said I 
would never say it again (he had repeated what I said), so he 
told the assistant he need not call in the policeman. He 
asked me again if I would ever say it, and A. came and said 
that she would. He repeated the threat, and I came and said 
I would never say it. ‘ But you just said you would.’ ‘ No,Tf 
never did; I’ll never say it again,’ and I cried and cried. ‘Well, 
he said, ‘we won’t mind about sending for a policeman now, 
I knew that I was forgetting, and I said, ‘ Let me go and I'll 
never say it again.’ I went home and told mother, and she 
comforted me and told me the principal was only scaring me. 
I was about eight then. When I was thirteen Mr. Snyder 
came back and gave a lecture. He named from the platform 
the scholars whom he knew, and said, ‘And I remember 
Doris Fischer’. My name was Luella then, and the teachers 
looked queer. Just as he said that Phase A came and said 
‘ A-a-a-a! I ain’t afraid of you. You didn’t send for the 


‘policeman after all, did you!’ Then I came again and every- 


body was laughing. And then he told the policeman story. 
I was awfully mortified, and could not see why he told it. 
But that night Ella asked me, ‘ What did you holler out that 
way for?’ And I got her to repeat the story.” 

One of M.’s stories is very expressive of her literal under- 
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standing of remarks made to her, which continued to be char- 
acteristic. [M.; Sept. 29, ’11, and at other times] One 
day Miss B., a teacher, took the class to visit a factory where 
soap and chewing-gum were manufactured. The rest were 
well-dressed, M. was in her gown made of sugar-bags. There 
was some joking in the office about the gum [S. M. “ Es- 
pecially with M., as she was so funny”,] and’ the man- 
ager said, “ We need lots of dead dogs, can’t you bring 
one?” A day or two after this M. found a dead dog on the 
river-bank, and, mindful of the manager’s request, wrapped 
a paper around it, put it in a basket, and boarded a car for the 
factory. [S. M. “ She did this in perfect good faith, not see- 
ing any humor in it until she told others and they laughed.”] 
The passengers began to sniff, and one said, “ Somebody’s 
got some limburger cheese.” M. spoke up, “ No, it isn’t 
limburger cheese, it’s a dead dog I’ve got.” “ Dead dog!” 
the conductor yelled, “ Get out of this with your dead dog.” 
M. continued the story, “And I got off and walked, and I 
didn’t get my nickel back.” Arrived at the factory, she took 
the dog by the paper about its legs, carried it into the office 
and laid it on the manager’s desk, saying, “ I’ve brought you 
a dog to make gum of.” The manager took one look and 
sniff and shouted, “ Take that damned dog out of here, I’ve 
just eaten my dinner.” He sputtered and swore for a man to 
take the dog away as M. took to her heels, but it smelt so 
that he could not wait, and he grabbed and threw it out of 
the door. “I looked back,” said M., “ and saw the dog com- 
ing, and I ran harder. I don’t think it was ver’ polite of the 
man, when I had to pay ten cents to bring him the dog. Any- 
way, he asked me to. I told the teacher, and she laughed like 
ever thing.” 

[R. D.; Sept. 3, 11] “ Miss X., one of the teachers, was 
very fat. Quite often her young man called at the school- 
house on Thursday afternoon. She waddled along with him 
like a duck. Once when they had stepped out A. got up and 
said, ‘I'll give you an imitation of Miss X. meeting her 
feller’, and she rolled up her skirt to make hips, and then imi- 
tated Miss X.’s walk, grin and gurgle. Suddenly the teacher 
came in, and saw it, and Phase A didn’t know she was there 
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until her beau gave a great ha-ha. Then I came, and she 
was mad with me, and she was mad with the fellow and told 
him to get out. She then said, ‘If Miss Luella is through 
with her monkey-work, she can sit down.’ I didn’t know 
what I had done. It would make them laugh all the more 
when I would come and look so innocent and ask them what 
they were laughing at, they thought that was part of the 
game. Next day I said to Ella, ‘ Wasn’t that funny, what I 
did yesterday?’ I said that to get her to talking and telling 
how funny it looked. I could always get the whole story in 
some such way as that. Miss X.’s beau never came back. | 
never heard such a haw-haw as he gave.” [R. D.; Sept. 2 
’11] “ When I was about thirteen Miss X. ordered me.to 
draw a line around Ella’s foot for her to stand in as a punish 
ment. I was A. then and didn’t see why I should do it, and 
wouldn’t. She sent me up to Miss M. and told me to say 
what for, which I did. Miss M. said ‘I don’t see what she 
sent you up to me for. I don’t want you.’ A. began to cry, 
and said, ‘I thought you liked me.’ [46] When I camel 
was hugging her; and she kept me helping her all the after- 
noon. ‘This was the beginning of Miss M.’s becoming at- 
tached to me.” 

_[R. D.; Sept. 3, 11] “I never got a perfect mark for con- 
duct. At the end of the day the teacher would say, ‘ All who 
haven’t whispered all day rise.’ It was very unfair. Some 
' would lie. But I never knew what I might have done when 
I forgot, so I would not rise. One month Miss M. put me 
at her desk. J liked it, but when I forgot I hated it and 
would scowl, and after school, when she had asked me to stay 
and help her, I would growl all the time—grumble about 
sitting up there. She said I was the most unpleasant girl she 
ever saw that month. I forgot that month more than usual, 
but did nothing that was out of the way except to sit and 
scowl. When I got only 25 for conduct mother would say, 
‘You must act awfully,’ and I would answer, ‘ No I don’t, I 
don’t know why I get such marks.’ But when I forgot I 


46. Had it been R. D. she would probably not have said anything, but 
gone away and cried silently. 
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would say, ‘The teacher has a spite against me.’ I know 
that because mother sometimes referred to the teacher’s 
spite against me, and I would reply, ‘ She hasn’t any spite!’ 
Of course mother would defend herself, ‘ You said she had.’ 
I had to study very hard to keep up the average of my 
marks.” [R. D.; Jan. 19, ’13] “ Phase A would often cry out 
in school, ‘ I don’t approve of that,’ ‘ I don’t believe that ; I’m 
not dumb,’ ‘That never happened,’ etc., particularly when 
the Bible was read. I wonder that she did not get more 
punishments, considering that she would yap right out what- 
ever she pleased. Of course when she was going to be pun- 
ished she went under, and I got it.” [R. D.; Nov, 23, ’13j 
One teacher told her scholars to look over “ Abou Ben Ad- 
hem” and then write it out as she read it and punctuate it. 
Next day Ella and M. went to the library and arranged some 
sort of a skeleton scheme from which they could copy the 
punctuation. But when the dictation took place R. D. was the 
one on deck; she knew nothing about the scheme, and made a 
lot of mistakes. Ella’s exercise was perfect, the teacher sus- 
pected her and got her to confess what she and her friend had 
done. R. D., however, not thinking that M. might have done 
it, denied participation. Her mistakes made the teacher be- 
lieve her and accuse Ella of lying, while Ella said that D. lied. 
Ella used sometimes to say, “I don’t see why it is necessary 
for you to tell quite so big lies.” The habit of day-dreaming 
increased the difficulties of school life. Sometimes the girl 
would be asked a question, and answer with reference to a 
vision which she was at the moment picturing, and there 
would be laughter on the part of the pupils, and rebukes from 
the teacher. As time went on M. came out more, especially 
in the last year. [R. D.; July 28, ’13] “I suppose this was 
because I was getting worn with studying and sitting so 
much, together with working mornings and nights. Phase 
A did not like the teacher in the last room, and when she was 
there would not study, but sat there sullenly. This surprised 
the teacher, who had heard from the last teacher how well I 
did my work. Then when I came I would feel depressed, 
because of the way that A. had felt.” She was not fourteen 
when she passed the examinations for High School, the next 
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to the youngest of a class of fifty-two, most of whom were 
seventeen to nineteen. But she never got her graduation 
diploma. She wanted to go to the High School but M. was 
in deadly opposition to this plan, desiring to be out in the air 
more and to have more opportunity for play. “ Whenever I 
started to go after my diploma M. would be afraid that I was 
going to school again, and come out. She would not ac- 
cept any assurance, but was suspicious that I was fooling 
her.” [47] 

Such of the copy-books as remain,—the rest were torn up 
by M. in one of her destructive moods,—form rather an inter- 
esting exhibit. All were written by M., who was fond of 
writing, except No. 7. In that grade, either because “ the in- 
fluence of the teacher was good,” according to R. D.’s expla- 
nation, or because “ the exercises were chiefly poems chosen 
by the scholar herself and memorized ”—M. did not appreci- 


ate poetry or like to memorize it, while R. D. did—it would be » 


R. D. who would come and do the writing. [R. D.; July 28, 
13] In the 8th grade M. was getting impatient, thinking 
she could write well enough, and there is evidence of this in 
the disordered state of the book. On one page she began to 
write a poem, and got as far as the title, but poems were not 
called for in this grade, and the teacher stopped her. Book 
2 begins with a silver star on each page and occasionally a 
gilt one, but presently the stars are all gilt and red. The 
explanation of this change is that each silver star meant “ ex- 
cellent’, four silver stars won a gilt one, and four gilt stars 
a red one, and M., comprehending the scheme by degrees, in- 
sisted at first on a star for every leaf, whether or no, and 
later was not satisfied with anything less than a gold one. 
If thwarted she cried and made such a terrible touse that the 


47. R. D. could hardly be expected to understand fully the reasons for 
M.’s opposition to her going to fetch the diploma. It probably was not that M. 
suspected that R. D. was fooling her, but rather that M. thought that 
R. D. was fooling herself. M. knew that R. D. in her heart wanted to go to 
the High School, that in spite of R. D.’s assurance that she just wanted to 
get the diploma, that desire still lay repressed beneath. She could not be 
admitted without the document, and M. disliked the idea of further schooling 
so that she would not permit the first step in the direction of it. 
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teacher gave in. However, she would tell M. that she was 
not putting the stars in because she deserved it. Of the five 
books that remain, four contain the name “ Luella ”, and only 
one “ Doris ”. 


Working Out for Wages. 


The most important fact in this connection has already 
been cited, namely, that nearly all her school years D. was 
not only working for wages during vacation but also working 
mornings and evenings while the school was in session. She 
would run errands in the morning and after school, and in 
the evening wash dishes which had been allowed to accumu- 
late all day for her, at ten cents a family. She began when 
seven years old, first going to women and saying, “ I'll work 
a week for nothing, so that you can see if you want me.” It 
is only fair to say that they paid her for the first week as well. 
Even at that early age her evening work began at 6.30 and 
often did not cease before 10.00, for she washed dishes for 
four or five families. As the years went on this work con- 
tinued, with variations, such as nursing babies, doing work 
after school in a pickle factory, etc. During vacations she 
did house work, worked all day in the pickle factory, in the 
laundry, as nurse girl, or at whatever else she could find to do. 
All this draft upon her energies, of physical and mental effort, 
coupled with the loss of sleep, already noted, because of M.’s 
night activities, makes remarkable the fact that she continued 
to maintain, apart from the dissociation, apparently good 
health. But doubtless the foundation was being laid for the 
second catastrophe, the new “ mental fissure” of 1906. 


Now for some incidents of these early labors. [R. D.; 
Sept. 18, °11] “ When I was about ten I worked after school 
in the old Fort Potts Hotel, keeping things picked up in the 
parlor, answering inquiries, etc. I worked from 6 p. m. to 
midnight, with an hour off for lunch, which I didn’t take. I 
would go up to a man and say, ‘I will press your pants for a 
quarter.’ He could get it done at a tailor’s for ten cents, but 
it would tickle him that I was so bold as to ask a quarter. [ 
had more trousers to press than I could manage. I could do 
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it only in lunchtime, and could press two pairs. Once I was 
pressing and the man called two more in to see me. _ I sup- 
pose I was a comical sight, for I was so small that I had to 
stand on a chair, and the iron was almost as big as myself; ] 
would lift the iron up with both hands and bring it down with 
a bang, then I would lift up the cloth to see if the crease was 
still there. I would usually begin it myself, and after that 
come and go. When these men stood outside the door and 
looked I forgot and slammed the door. Then when I got 
done they started to tease me, and I forgot and said that if 
they wanted to watch they must pay a quarter, and they said 
it was worth a quarter I suppose, for I would come and they 
would be roaring with laughter, one holding on to his stom- 
ach, and another ducking his head down. I don’t know what 
I did, but it must have been some sort of an exhibition that I 
was giving. [48] I did not press trousers every night,—the 
iron was too heavy—but about twice a week. Once when I 
forgot I wrote some sort of a little story, and I read part toa 
man and it must have been amusing, for he wanted to read 
the rest. I [M.] charged him a dime, and the story ended 
so flat that he wanted others to get stung too. When I came 
to myself I was hopping around with my foot in my hand, 
pleased because I had got a dollar. I used to imagine stories 
and tell them, acting them out, and they liked that. The 
manager noticed that I didn’t like to have them tease me 
(when I was myself), and used to stop them. But when I 
forgot I did not like that, so he got so he didn’t bother except 
to see that they didn’t tease me too much. None of them 
meant any harm. The most of them were respectable, and.it 
was all in fun, and my fault when I forgot.” At the age of 
thirteen she left school for six weeks, temporarily discour- 
aged because she had so little time to study and was so pest- 
ered by M., and went to work in a laundry, running a mangle. 
M., glad at first to be out of school, liked the laundry work 


48. Those who were admitted into the secret in after years saw many 
an exhibition of M.’s imitative powers, as well as of her gifts of quaint and 
witty narration. Sometimes she was indescribably droll, and kept her small 
audience in uncontrollable laughter, grave doctors, men of science and clergy- 
men, as they were. 
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less and less, and after getting her fingers injured in the man- 
gle apparently concluded that laundry was worse than school, 
as she made no opposition to R. D.’s return. Of course the 
latter had a big task in making up her studies. While in the 
laundry R. D. was disgusted at the language of the other 
girls, and they disliked her because she kept aloof from them. 
Even M., though fond of childish mischief, had no affinity for 
coarseness. After her school days were over she worked at 
times as a nurse girl, and was somewhat in demand among 
some wealthy families on account of her scrupulous and in- 
telligent care of little ones. M., sharing the love of R. D. for 
babies to the uttermost, also became skillful in the care of 
them. Finally, in her fifteenth year, she secured a place with 
a dress-maker, Mrs. Maine, who had a line of fashionable 
customers, to learn the trade and also to make herself useful 
waiting on the table and doing other household tasks from 
time to time. She continued to work for this woman more or 
less until the time of the second psychic shock, as S. D. did 
for some months thereafter. A part of the time she was sent 
into families to sew. She sewed for the daughter of a noted 
scientist, who years after became familiar with her strange 
case, but did not dream of its existence at that time. In- 
variably, after her work at this house was done, M. would 
come, and run at break-neck speed down the steep hill that 
led from his house, in her haste to get home to her mother. 
Dr. Brashear would stand and watch her, and say to her 
the next morning, “ Child, I thought you would go down 
every minute. If you turned a somersault you would 
never know it, for you would land on your feet.” He did not 
then know her name, probably, but called her “ the little girl 
who does so much ”, for his daughter had told him how much 
she accomplished. [49] Of course she invariably went home 


49. This celerity in turning off work remains one of her characteristics. 
It was found in S. D. in abnormal degree, as will be seen; but R. D. herself 
can do a surprising amount of work in a given time, and do it with surprising 
ease. S. M. has sometimes cried out in an evening, “I do not see how she 
managed to do so much today, do it so well, and with so little weariness. 
She did not keep at it steadily, she stopped and played with the children or 
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to her mother’s for the night, the M.-factor alone made that 
imperative. [50] But it is doubtful if R. D. herself could 
have borne to stay away from her mother over a single night, 
her devotion was so dominating; and the moment that her 
tasks allowed she set off for home, and it made not much 
difference which it was who started out, M. or R. D., it was 
apt to be at acanter. Acquaintances would quiz her about 
her haste to get home to her mother, but she little minded, 
and never delayed her pace on that account. Since she al- 
ways spent the night at home, and was of a singularly un- 
sophisticated, unsuspicious mentality, she never learned, until 
shortly before her mother’s death, that Mrs. Maine was an 
immoral woman, and then only because some one informed 
her. The friendship of this woman, it proved, had been fatal 
to more than one girl, but never once did she do or say any- 
thing in the presence of D. to reveal her real character. Per- 
haps it was that guileless confidence reposed in her, or the 
magic of the alternations of moods, child-like and youthful 
but equally untainted, which made that blasé woman so care- 
fully wear her mask before the maiden, and so cautiously hide 
from her sight what might have attracted her inquiries. 
When at last the girl did hear the truth in part, she could not 
at first believe it. ‘The woman, who in some ways had been 
so kind, whom she had loved, and whom she had believed so 
good—when at last she was convinced she went to her and 
begged her to give up her evil ways, crying, with agonized 
incoherence, “ Do, dear Mrs. Maine, be good. I'll take care 
of you. If necessary I'll work hard and support you.” And 


petted her chickens, and yet she did as much as two women would, ordinarily 
do in that time, unless they got very tired. And she is but a little tired. I 
never saw anyone like her.” 

50. Not only did R. D. have to be at home because M. always came at 
night and she would not have dared to be away, but also M. could not have 
borne to sleep away, and would utterly have refused. From the time that 
D. came to live with us, M. never slept away from the house unless Mrs. 
Prince and I were both in the same house with her, and in the next room. 
These occasions were few, because M. was a creature of routine and it was 
difficult to persuade her to change any of her habits. Even the mere changing 
of the location of her bed to another part of the room by R. D. was productive 
of difficulties. 
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she still clung to her, though one of her former teachers, who 
was fond of her, begged her to give the woman up. “I can- 
not”, she said, for in her heart was a besetting purpcse, by 
her prayers and influence to win her friend from wrongful 
ways to a Christian faith and life. A wild dream and a vain 
hope, it may be said, that of the child-like maid in behalf of 
the mature sinner, and such as the sophisticated world can 
hardly understand or believe, but the manifold observed 
psychical states of after years, awake and asleep, wherein 
every stratum of her experience was tapped, and every ele- 
ment of her pure soul brought to light, revealed how eagerly 
and sincerely that angelic Quixotism was attempted. 

[R. D.; June 2,’11] Though Mrs. Maine was kind to the 
girl in her way, she exacted a full quota of work for the wages 
she paid, with a little added for good measure. R. D. did 
much of the cooking, and after becoming used to her employ- 
er’s customs, partly arranged the menu. But she was liable 
at any time to receive directions from M. For example, after 
boiled potatoes had been served at a particular meal for sev- 
eral days she would find a note from M. ordering her to have 
mashed potatoes. The note would always be signed “ Brid- 
get "—it was not until S. D.’s time that M. would derisively 
add “ The Imp”, borrowing the term from S. D.’s exasper- 
ated usage. When the mashed potatoes were served and she 
sat down to eat, M. would come to partake of them. Also 
when lamb chops or steak or roast with rice and tomato sauce 
came to the table, “I never got to eat those myself”. She 
does not remember that she had to depart because of any 
other dish; these were M.’s favorites. She “forgot” at 
meals an average of about three times a week, she thinks. 
“Orders” were received only respecting mashed potatoes, 
as she had nothing to say about the buying of meats. These 
orders she learned never to disobey. At supper there was 
usually mashed potato warmed over, but then she never for- 
got, since M. did not like anything warmed up from a former 
meal. [M.; June 2,11] M. had not been watching when 
R. D. told her story earlier in the day, so was in ignorance 
that the subject was not a fresh one, when I casually asked 
her about the eating at this place. Her story corroborated 
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R. D.’s perfectly, but added a number of details. She said 
that when there were guests R. D. hated to wait on the table, 
so she would always come out. 


After she got home in the evening, there would still be 
much work to do, helping her mother about the household 
tasks, or taking care of the sick Trixie. After the mother’s 
death, S. D. would take in sewing, and work far into the 
night—sometimes, when funds were low or a pressing task 
was on hand, practically all night. 


At Sunday School and Church. 


Should a true story entitled “ The Kids of Rubberneck 
Row ” ever be written, the Mission which was established in 
the vicinity of D.’s home, and which she attended for years, 
will have a prominent place therein. There were many and 
amusing incidents in connection with this Mission and its 
Sunday School, in which R. D. or M. was a leading actor, but 
these can be scarcely more than alluded to here. About 
twenty children from the Row went to the school, and fairly 
dominated it. There were scenes of confusion, the children 
refusing to sing any except their favorite hymns, shouting 
out their discontent when thwarted and even rising in a body 
and leaving the room. There was a period when, after 
having become offended, they struck, and held a conference 
with R. D. standing on a flower mound in the back yard as 
chairman, the subject of debate being what religion they 
should adopt. They then went in turn, Sunday after Sunday; 
to different halls and chapels where various eccentric types of 
religion were dispensed, and joined in with the exercises and 
ejaculations of the older people, with the result that they 
were everywhere misunderstood, and had discouraging ad+ 
ventures. Won back to the Mission school and to a cam- 
paign of increasing its membership, they formed a juvenile 
Church Militant, went out into the highways, and meeting 
children, compelled. them to come in, by beating them if they 
refused. M. was in all her glory in all this, she liked the ex- 
citement and variety of this type of religion. ~But R. D. had 
her share; while genuinely religiously inclined her religious 
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notions, until she was well into her teens, were of a primitive 
type, and she joined heartily in the rebellions and militant 
missionary campaigns. Her mother did not want her to go 
to the Mission, but did not actively oppose her determination 
to do so. One incident is here inserted, not so much on its 
own account as because of the peculiarities of its transmis- 
sion—the later personality, Sick Doris, telling it as she re- 
membered it from M.’s account to her, M. having derived the 
last sentences from the consciousness of R. D. and also the 
fact (unintelligible to M.) that R. D. saw humor in them, S. 
M. adding comments of herown. [S. D.; Feb.,’11] “Once 
D. got her feelings hurt in the Mission and cried [S. M. “ This 
was M. who often cried in the Sunday School, not R. D.”] and 
the minister came over to see what the matter was, ior it was 
a serious thing ; when one of the Row children left, all the rest 
did. Another time the minister asked each of the scholars to 
bring a new one next Sunday, and the Row children got up a 
scheme in good faith, and each brought a baby sister or 
brother or borrowed a baby, and so twenty babies were 
brought to school the next Sunday. I'll warrant the minister 
never forgot that day. The babies cried the whole time and 
the noise was awful. [S. M. ‘Some had bread and molasses, 
and some were dreadfully dirty.’] Sunday School usually 
lasted an hour, but it was through in half an hour that day. I 
was about ten years old. When the young minister who had 
the mission was going away he made a little speech and said 
that he would never forget the twenty representatives from 
the Row. We thought it was a compliment.” [S. M. “S. D. 
repeated all this from M., but could not make it seem real to 
herself. The last sentences she got from hearing R. D. tell 
the story years afterward. It sounds as though M. under- 
stood the humor, but she did not.”] [S.D.;Feb.,’11] “D. 
would go to the Mission school in the forenoon dressed any 
way, and fix up to go to the Methodist Sunday School on 

St., in the afternoon.” She never missed a session at 
the afternoon school for nine years. [R. D.; May 2, 712] 
When R. D. began to go to the Methodist school she wanted 
to make a good impression, since it was this which her mother 
had attended, and some of the people of that church thought 
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that “Emma” was lost, when she ran away and married, 
But M. would come and do such weird things that her at- 
tempts were in vain. M.’s singing at entertainments at- 
tracted attention. [R. D.; Aug. 12,13] “ Phase A could 
sing better than I, and it was her singing which got us invited 
to join the Methodist choir. Her voice was clearer, some- 
how. [51] But when she sang hymns she would make funny 
remarks between the verses, and set the kids in the choir to 
laughing. At home, when I was out, she would sometimes 
sing hymns and set me to laughing by her funny remarks. 
[52] Mother would say that it was not nice for one to laugh 
at herself. Of course I got shut out of the choir. M. was 
always the one to sing at entertainments, she liked it so well 
that I never got a chance.” [R.D.; Mar.,’11] At the age 
of fourteen she entered the teachers’ training class for Bible 
study. The rest were all much older, and the teacher hesi- 
tated about admitting her. But her final percentage on ex- 
amination was 90, the highest of all. [53] ~ [R. D.; May 26, 
’11] “Iwas put on the Committee of Mercy and Help in the 
Methodist Church. The first month I visited 75 families, 
doing it mornings and evenings. The second month I car- 
ried groceries to about 60 families, doing it mostly on Sun- 
day. It was a time when a lot were out of work. This was 
when I was sixteen years old. I didn’t do so much after- 
ward, I couldn’t stand it. The rest of the Committee didn't 
seem to accomplish much. The minister wasn’t liked by all 
the families he visited and some of them were cold to me 


51. This was not so after I came to know the case. Then R. D.’s singing 
voice was decidedly clearer, as well as more mature, and capable of reaching 
a higher pitch. M.’s singing was strident and tomboyish, it seemed almost 
impossible that it came from the same throat. It is probable that at the age 
of twelve or fourteen, when the two were psychically nearer the same age, 
their voices more nearly resembled, and that M.’s singing was preferred be- 
cause, not being at all bashful, she sang more loudly, rather than with 
greater clarity. 

52. That is, M. “watching underneath” would take control of the lips, 
and sing and talk while R. D. was conscious. 

53. After I knew her she would take the highest rank in Sunday School 
examinations, and would often be marked 98 p. c. in examinations on cor- 
respondence courses of the University of California. 
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afterwards. Phase A said to him, ‘ Now you keep away from 
my people until I get them fixed’. He laughed and I came 
back and got out of him what he was laughing at. He used 
to say, repeating what I said when I forgot, ‘ Now I want 
you to quit that!” [Her tone became somewhat like M.’s in 
her attempt to imitate the minister’s imitation of M.’s in- 
tonations.] It was his tone that used to tease me, as much 
as the words.” (Did you yourself ever say that?) “ Yes, 
when I was a little girl.” (When did you leave off?) “I 
don’t know certainly. I suppose when I began to go to 
school.” (Did you say it as late as at ten?) “No, not so 
late as that. . . . I used, when I was a little thing, to 
have a number of odd little phrases. One was ‘ Aw, 
mother!’” The reader should not get an exaggerated notion 
of M.’s outbreaks in such assemblies as the Methodist Church. 
It must be remembered that, generally speaking, M. was 
favorably disposed toward R. D., and understood fully as well 
that for R. D.’s sake the secret of her own being must be 
maintained. Her wildest pranks were indulged in at home, 
where the family were used to multifarious oddities, though 
certain reserves were kept up even here, when others were 
about. And there was less necessity for restraint in the 
neighborhood of the Row than in the public school, less in 
the Mission than in the Methodist Sunday School. Still, it 
was impossible for M. anywhere to keep herself entirely 
under restraint; either from forgetfulness, or from childish 
lack of judgment as to what would not embarrass R. D., or 
from excitement to the pitch that she didn’t very much care, 
she was liable to pop out and say and do that which would 
make some laugh and others frown, and seriously embarrass 
R. D.’s reputation for manners. 


Margaret’s Search for Another “ Margaret ”. 
[M.; Sept. 17, 11] “ From the time I [54] was six years 


54. In general little attempt is made to indicate M.’s peculiarities of 
pronunciation. At this stage she pronounced the first personal pronoun like 
“ah”, and had many little tricks of speech which R. D. did not share. 
Later, when her speech became more childish, some attempt will be made to 
present examples. 
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old I was hunting for someone like us, someone who had a 
Margaret. I used to ask them a question to find out, a ques- 
tion which they would understand if they were like us.” 
(What was the question?) “I ain’t goin’ to tell you. [ 
asked lots of people. I asked the mother. She didn’t know 
what I meant. I found just one person who I think was like 
us,—that sick girl—you remember. I think she had a Mar- 
garet, only she was not developed. For when I asked the 
question the girl couldn’t speak. She just stared at me. I 
think her Margaret was trying to get out. If I could have 
talked with her a few times more I think she would have got 
out. Perhaps I wouldn’t want to go, if I had found some- 
body like me to talk to.” [S.M.] “ Yes, I think that girl, 
Lillian—I forget her last name—must have been like D. 
She was an epileptic, and died about a year after we got ac- 
quainted with her. D. was about 18 when she [S. D.] met her, 
S. D. didn’t care to go and see her, but M. wanted to go. 
When §S. D. was out the girl talked all the time, and told 
about herself, how she could not sleep at night,—talked to 
herself, she called it. But when M. was there and asked 
questions it seemed as if she couldn’t talk.” (What was M.’s 
question?) “There were several of them. One was, ‘Is 
there anyone hidden?’, and another was, ‘Are you under- 
neath?’. She asked this of everybody of whom she had any 
suspicions. People said that this Lillian was strange; some 
called her crazy. She kept contradicting herself, as M. and 
S. D. did.” (But if Lillian’s “ Margaret ”, as she calls her, 
talked at times, so that she contradicted herself, why couldn't 
she talk to M.?) “I think she was afraid, just as M. was 
afraid of being found out by you.” (M. said that she thought 
Lillian’s “ Margaret” was not developed—did she pick up 
that word from me?) “ No, she used it long before she met 
you.” (But it is the regular scientific word.) “I can’t help 
that, M. used it long ago.” Afterwards, without hinting at 
the reason of asking, I obtained from R. D. the last name of 
this Lillian, recovered from §. D.’s memories. It was a 
Russian or Polish name. Later, also, [Sept. 25] M. supplied 
another of the test questions proposed to anyone who she 
thought “looked queer ”, even a stranger on the street. “I 
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asked a man once, ‘ Are you under?’ and the man said, ‘I 
will be under pretty soon, if I don’t get some work’. That’s 
what the guy said.” [55] But secondary personalities, de- 
veloped to the point of self-recognition and articulate speech, 
are pretty rare, and the wish of M. to converse with one was 
never gratified. 


Residual Phenomena. 


There are excellent authorities for omitting the incidents 
coming under this cautious heading, but I cannot feel that it 
is proper to do so. They are a part of the record, and it is 
not scientific procedure to ignore them. There can be no 
doubt to one who knows the absolute truthfulness of R. D. 
that they were subjectively experienced, whatever their in- 
terpretation. Hallucination is common enough in hysteria, 
but hallucination that coincides with contemporaneous or 
future external facts beyond the reach of the ordinary senses 
is worth attention. Was there such coincidence? In other 
matters at least I have never observed in the narrator any 
tendency to vagaries of memory. She is sometimes a little 
inaccurate in expression, but such inaccuracy is usually 
spontaneously corrected, and is as likely to understate as to 
exaggerate. She has very seldom referred to her “ occult ” 
experiences, feels no pride in their telling, extorted from her 
by questions after she has made some casual allusion to them, 
and has been carefully allowed to remain under the impres- 
sion that they are simple and commonplace experiences. 

[R. D.; Nov. 27, ’11] “ When I was quite small I used 
sometimes to see things, and afterwards they would come 
true, sometimes not for a year or more, but in such detail 
that I couldn’t help being sure that it was the same.” Little 
dependence can be placed upon the recollections of anyone, 
where a considerable time lapses between the impression and 
the supposed fulfilment, unless both were recorded in detail 
directly after their respective dates. But further: “ When 
I was working for Mrs. M. I used sometimes to see my 
mother doing something, and when I got home at night I 


55. See pp. 1067, 1077, 1143-4. 
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would learn that she had been doing that thing just at the 
time I saw her.” In these cases the details of what she saw 
might naturally fade somewhat from memory, but the facet 
that she made inquiry upon return on several occasions, and 
was at such times struck by the coincidence between the vis- 
ion and the event, could hardly do so. Her usual mode of 
questioning her mother was, “ What were you doing at ten 
o'clock?” (or whenever the time of the seeming clairvoyance 
was), and this would preclude the possibility that the mother 
might complaisantly accommodate her reply somewhat to her 
daughter’s description, since that was not given until after- 
ward. 

The last experience of the kind was on the day preceding 
the night her mother died, May 5, 1906. “I was sitting at 
the machine, sewing, at Mrs. M.’s,—this was five long 
squares from home—and I saw, pictured in the glass panel 
of the door opposite, my mother lying on the lounge, with 
her face turned toward the wall. I supposed, of course, that 
she must be lying so really, as she had proved before to be 
doing what I had seen her do, and I wondered, because it was 
six o’clock in the afternoon, time for her to be getting supper, 
and Mr. F. was very cranky about having his meals ready just 
on time. But I did not at first think much about it. Then 
the picture came again, the same as before. And then I saw 
it a third time, and mother was now turned toward me, and 
she. was white about the lips, but the rest of her face was 
flushed. I was alarmed, and told Mrs. M. that I must go 
home, and would come right back. I ran home and found 
mother looking just as I had seen her, and lying with her face 
turned from the wall. But I inquired of Trixie, [56] and 
found that she had been lying toward the wall, and had 
turned over a little while before. Mother was very sick, and 
was half-unconscious. Mr. F. was almost always in the 
house for his supper at that time, but he was not there.” [57] 


56. Trixie was an older sister, helplessly crippled and ill, lying in bed in 
an adjoining room, in sight of the lounge through an open door. 

57. I caused this incident to be repeated several times, at long intervals, 
in the course of three years, both by R. D. and S. M., and its relation never 
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The Second Dissociating Shock—Death of Doris’s Mother. 


It was about six, according to Trixie, that Mrs, Fischer 
came in and lay down, it was nearer half-past six when Doris 
found her. The girl half carried her mother up-stairs, and 
assisted her to bed. The latter became unconscious and so 
remained except for an instant just before the end. A doctor 
was called, made a very hasty examination, pronounced the 
illness pleuro-pneumonia, declared that it would be speedily 
fatal, and departed. The heart-broken daughter remained 
by her stricken mother constantly, listening to her stertorous 
breathing, and giving her all the attentions possible. At 
a later hour Mr. F. entered in a drunken condition, made 
no response when told that his wife was dying, and, lying 
down in his clothes on the other side of the same bed, sank 
into alcoholic stupor. In the neighborhood of 2.00 a. m. 
the mother opened her eyes, murmured “ my baby”, and 
died. Then the girl of seventeen, who had never seen a body 
prepared for burial, washed the corpse, combed the hair, and 
drew a sheet over the face. Having accomplished her filial 
duties she immediately “ forgot ”, M. came and continued to 
experience the headache which had been raging, there came 
a sharp pain in the left hemisphere of the brain, M. sank 
below the surface, and a new personality, the so-called Sick 
Doris, was born. 


essentially differed. It was told spontaneously but once. It is left without 
comment, except that it should be read in connection with incidents occurring 
while the case was under observation. See index, “ Clairvoyance.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THIRD PERIOD: FOUR PERSONALITIES. 
REAL DORIS, MARGARET, SLEEPING MARGARET, SICK DORIS. 
May 6, 1906—September, 1907. 


There are three sources for the story which immediately fol- 
lows, R. D., M., and S. M.S. D., with her characteristic reti- 
cence, never volunteered any reference to her first experiences, 
and I was kept too busy caring for the case in addition to my 
other work, and recording current observations, to make inquiry 
while she continued capable of responding. Besides, the first 
hint which I received of the early peculiarities of her case was 
received, from S. M. on June 17th, 1911, after S. D. had de- 
clined to mental infancy. R. D.’s account of S. D.’s experiences, 
however, is from her recovery of S. D.’s memories, which are 
sharply discriminated in her consciousness from her own mem- 
ories, and which seem to her somewhat like a story that she has 
been told. 


Birth of “ Sick Doris ”, an Infant in Knowledge. 


[R. D.; Nov. 25, ’11] “I remember in a hazy way what I 
myself did the night that mother died. It must have been right 
after that [58] that the B. phase [59] came. I remember sitting 
down after I had washed mother and put the sheet over her face. 
Mr. F. slept beside her all the time I was at work. Then I found 


58. Really, as will be seen from M.’s testimony, M. came for a short time 
before the emergence of S. D., but R. D. could not be expected to know that. 
She knows of the next coming of M. from recovery of S. D.’s memory that 
she (S. D.) “ forgot”, but the first coming of M. was before S. D. emerged. 

59. “Phase B” is the name that Doris and I use when referring to “ Sick 
Doris”, as Phase A is our conversational name for “ Margaret”. 
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myself, as Phase B, sitting on the edge of the bed. I looked at 
the man, whom I did not know, and then at the sheet, that seemed 
to have a person [60] under it. I drew the sheet down, and 
looked at the woman, and then covered her up. I did not think 
anything particular about her—it did not even excite my curios- 
ity, except that I wondered why the man had so much on and the 
woman so little. I looked about me, but did not feel much in- 
terest. I wondered a little why the woman was so still, and yet 
I knew nothing about sleep or death. I distinguished between 
the two because I touched the man and he moved a little, but 
when I touchéd the other she did not move. As I looked around 
I did not seem to fix my eyes on any special thing. I heard a 
voice [Trixie’s] crying ‘ Doris’, [61] but the name meant noth- 
ing tome. ‘The fact that she was shouting made no impression 
on me. Mr. F. was snoring, and I wondered a little why the 
other wasn’t doing the same. Her jaw was tied up, and I pulled 
her lip down a little, thinking that if her mouth was open like his 
she might make the same sound. I don’t know how long I sat 
there,—it seems likely only a few minutes, as I was looking 
around, and Trixie was calling out when Phase A came. And 
then she must have cleaned the house from top to bottom.” This 
is the way that M. told the story [Dec. 28, ’11]. “Do I re- 
member when I first came after the S. D. was born? I should 


6. This passage, as others, illustrates the difficulties of reporting the 
vague impressions of a mind almost devoid of content. What the narrator 
means is that S. D. saw an outline under the sheet resembling the outline of 
the figure of the man beside it. She had no concepts corresponding to 
“person”, “man”, “woman”, etc. 

61. To many readers it may seem strange that she should remember 
words, and as will appear later, whole clauses, when as yet they were to 
her nothing but meaningless combinations of sounds. But this was so 
equally in the case of Thomas C. Hanna, whose condition and development in 
secondary personality were so similar to those of S. D. Hanna retained 
memories of the first day of the dissociated state, and, referring to the rope 
with which the doctors bound him, afterward said, “ At last he said he was 
going to take it off himself; he was going to take the responsibility on him- 
self. I remember those sentences.” The authors of the record remark. 
“The patient could remember the words, but did not at that time realize 
the significance of the sentences.” (“Multiple Personality,” Drs. Sidis and 
Goodhart, p. 110.) 
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sink Ido! That was on Choosday night [62]. But I remember 
when S. D. came, too, for I was underneath all the time watch- 
ing, you know papa. The R. D. got our mother all washed and 
dressed. O-o-o-0, how her head ached! Then when she sat 
down I came, and my head was aching just awful. And then— 
then—there was a just dreadful pain—I sought our head would 
burst right open—and then I went in, but I watched, and then I 
knew that there was somebody else there that I didn’t know. I 
tried to come out, but I couldn’t. But I was there underneath, 
watching all the time. What-a dumm thing the new one was! 
She didn’t seem to know anysing. She just sat there on the edge 
of the bed.” And M. went on to tell how S. D. lifted the sheet 
from the dead face, touched the sleeping man and wondered that 
he moved, but the other did not when touched. It appears from 
what I gleaned from both accounts that the main content of the 
new-comer’s mind was phlegmatic curiosity; that when this dull 
wonder prompted, her limbs moved automatically, but that she 
did not at first know consciously the use of her hands. 

Probably S. D.’s first stay did not last more than half an 
hour at most, and it was probably the shouting of Trixie, which 
brought M., by the psychic mechanics so often illustrated after- 
ward in the relations of the personalities; that is, M. watching 
underneath heard the cry and came and not only attended to the 
wants of the cripple but cleaned the house, exhausting herself so 
that she was incapable of coming again until late in the day. 

[R. D.; Nov. 25,’11.]  “ The next that I remember as Phase 
B was the next day, Sunday; I found myself in the kitchen, 
probably at about 11.00 in the morning. The table was set, and 
I was standing by the table. A number of the family were there 
around the table. I wanted to go where the bed was, for I 
thought I had to sit there, I had no idea why. Someone was 
going up-stairs and I followed her. I looked into the other room 
and that wasn’t the right one. And then I found the right one, 


62. M. does not here correctly express what she had in mind. She was 
out several times before Tuesday night, and was not really out Tuesday 
night at all. What she meant was that Tuesday night was the first time that 
she came—not out but—to S. D.’s assistance underneath to give her in- 
structions. 
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and the undertaker put me out. He said, “ You mustn’t come 
in; we are preparing the body for burial.” He also asked if I 
wanted the body embalmed. I paid no attention, and said noth- 
ing. I did not know that I was Doris, and did not realize that 
people were talking to me. I understood that I wasn’t to go into 
that room, because he shut the door. All day long I did what 
people told me to. They said “ Sit down”, and I sat down when 
they shoved a chair behind me. I understood in a vague way by 
the movements that were made, not from the words. They 
asked me all sorts of questions, and I paid no attention. I 
thought it very strange that so many people should be talking in 
one room, and in another they would be crying. That was Sun- 
day, and I remember—it must have been after church—persons 
were saying what a sad thing it was, etc., and I thought it very 
odd,—I could not understand it at all. O! I now remember that 
I had a bad cold that day, and my throat had contracted [63]: I 
could hardly utter a sound. I could just barely get out a few 
words which Phase A made me say. Miss X. came, and told me 
to get some brown mixture for my cold; I must have looked queer 
at her for she wrote it on paper. I thought it strange that a 
person should be in so narrow a place as the coffin. I did not 
recognize the coffin as anything I had ever seen before, nor did I 
know why the woman was in it. I wondered that everyone else 
was moving around so, and that one person was lying so still, 
and I watched her to see if she would not move. I was in that 
room most of the afternoon, watching the people that came in 
and looked at her. I stood, but not near the coffin. They would 
come and speak to me and tell me how sorry they were. I did 
not know what they meant. Someone whispered, ‘ They say she 
hasn’t cried since her mother died.’ The man whom I saw lying 
in bed came to me and said that the minister ought to be told 
about it. I just looked at him, I didn’t know what he was talking 
about. I do not think that any of my bodily powers were af- 


63. This was probably not a cold, but an extreme degree of that contrac- 
tion of the muscles about the trachea accompanied by visible swelling of the 
thyroid gland which was often observed following excitement, over-exertion, 
etc., while the case was under observation. The cause in this case was violent 
emotion at the time of the mother’s death. 
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fected [64]. Someone, I think it was my sister Ada, said ‘I got 
dinner, but I’m not going to get supper, you can get that your- 
self.’ I just looked at her, it conveyed no idea to me that I 
should do anything. My attention was taken up mostly wonder- 
ing why one person was in bed, another still, others walking 
about, some crying. I could not understand what it all meant. 
I touched the woman in the parlor, and she did not move; then I 
touched the woman in bed (Trixie) and she did move, and got 
mad. I didn’t see why one lying down didn’t do as the other 
did. And why one person standing should be talking and an- 
other laughing and another crying—it was the difference that 
struck me. I touched Trixie on the face—my hands were like 
ice she said—and she moved all right, and yelled. I saw people 
turn around and speak when “Ada”, “’Tom”, and so on was 
said, so I judged that it was some way of attracting their atten- 
tion, making them do something. I didn’t know what a name 
was. And because when a sentence was said to a person that 
person would look up, I thought that everything that was said 
was the same asa name. I touched various things on the mantel, 
the chairs, and everything I could without being observed, to see 

if they would move. I saw that when I touched Trixie she flung — 
her arms about. I didn’t need to touch other people because they 
were up and moving. It seemed to me that everything should 
move. When I found that the statuettes on the mantel would 
not move I concluded that the woman in the box was some kind 
of a statuette, only finer. It was soon after Phase B came at 
eleven o’clock that some one gave me some coffee. I saw what 
they did, and I did the same, raised my cup and gulped the coffee 
down. Except for that I hadn’t eaten or drank for twenty-four 
hours,—didn’t until the A Phase came. Then too, the kids both- 
ered me—lI couldn’t understand why some were little and some 
big. [Later on the same date S. M. commented: “S. D. was 
afraid when the children rushed up to her. She did not like for 
anyone to touch her; she could not understand it. People gave 
her towels, etc., folded up, to put away, but she did not know 
that, and went about with them over her arm. Afterwards, 


64. S. M. remarked “The R. D. does not know it, but S. D. was really 
somewhat anzsthetic from the first.” 
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when M. took her to Mrs. M.’s and left her, and Mrs. M. gave 
her such articles, she folded them as the articles had been folded 
at home, and put them over her arm.”] I wondered why people 
put on more clothes when they went out. I do not know that I 
contrasted the clothing of men and women particularly. All the 
differences of clothing, colors, shapes, etc., puzzled me. I think 
that Phase A all the while took delight in what was going on, 
because afterwards, when I went to Mrs. M.’s, where I worked, 
she gave me no help, and I was completely at sea. I think she 
could have helped. There was a glass hanging up, over which, 
out of superstition, they had hung a sheet. I pushed up the sheet 
and saw my face in the glass and I thought it was a person in 
there. Someone came and grabbed the sheet and drew it down. 
As Phase B I had had no sensation of weariness, no hunger and 
no thirst.” On Dec. 26th R. D. added some graphic details illus- 
trating the curiosity of Phase B regarding the mother’s corpse. 
“Phase B was very curious to know what the body was, and 
handled it whenever she could. In the first place, she noticed 
that Trixie was lying down, and couldn’t understand why she 
was not moving like the others. So she put her arms around her 
without a word, and tried to stand her on her feet. Trixie ob- 
jected vigorously, and screamed. Since the body was horizontal 
also, she thought there must be something alike about them. I 
think that mother and Trixie interested her most of all, as they 
seemed different from all the rest. When Trixie was asleep 
Phase B lifted her eyelid, and Trixie yelled again. She got sev- 
eral opportunities to be alone with the body, and tried to open its 
eyes, to see if she would yell like Trixie. I think she really liked 
the yell—she didn’t know what it meant, didn’t comprehend 
anger. She imitated Trixie, shouted at someone, using Trixie’s 
words, because she thought that was proper. ‘Trixie thought she 
was being mocked. BB. tried to get the body up, to make it stand 
up. She seemed to have an instinct that later there would be 
more chance, that people would be gone. She intended to try 
then to make the body walk. But she was not there when the 
chance came.” 

“ _.. She thought that the people coming and looking at the 
body and then going into Trixie’s room was the regular thing 
in life, and that it would always go on. And when anyone failed 
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to go into Trixie’s room she thought they had not done right, 
and ushered them in. It was embarrassing to some of them, 
who didn’t know mother. I don’t believe that the B Phase said 
a word the whole first day except those in imitation of Trixie 
[65] and they all looked so funny that she didn’t do that any 
more. No one seemed to speak to her, I don’t know why—I 
think she looked too grief-stricken. But I was not grief-stricken 
as Phase B, indeed no! I couldn’t speak, I had caught a cold.” 
(“ Did you know language at first?”’) “I couldn’t, for I remem- 
ber that when people talked to each other I didn’t know what they 
meant, it expressed no more to me than the noise outside. Peo- 
ple did ask me questions about this and that. They would say 
‘Doris, where is’ such an article. I said ‘ Doris’ to myself 
a few times, and I think I said it to Trixie. I didn’t know that 
it meant me. It seems to me that I couldn’t have heard well that 
day. When two people were talking it seemed like a continua- 
tion of one sound—not like two separate voices—going back and 
forth. I remember this, and that I experimented making sound 
like theirs, as near as I could. But I made only meaningless 
sounds.” 

M. supplied [Dec. 28, 11] a few more details of that Sun- 
day. “ When the S. D. went down-stairs they handed her 
somep’n to eat. She didn’t know what to do with it. Then they 
handed her a cup of coffee. She looked to see what the others 
did, and then she tried to do it. But she didn’t swallow, she just 
let it run down her throat, and some of it spilled out of her mouth 
onto her dress. I made her say some sings, and do some sings, 
when they had to be done. I could make her mouth speak. The 
undertaker wouldn’t come until he had $20 deposit. [In answer 
to an inquiry R. D. said, ‘I have not the memories of Phase B 
about this directly, but I remember her thoughts about it after- 
ward. Everybody was turning to her as the head of the house 
and asking where the money was. Mr. F. had been given $20 
for the undertaker, but kept it for liquor’) S. D. didn’t under- 
stand what it meant. I made her say, ‘I'll get the $20’ to the 
undertaker.. Then I made her go to Mrs. M. and borrow it. If 
I hadn’t pushed her on she would never have got there. I made 


65. Except the few utterances which M, made her speak automatically. 
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her say, ‘ Will you lend me $20?’ She didn’t know what she 
was saying, and it sounded this way [she repeated the sentence 
tonelessly]. I was afraid that she would lose the bills, she held 
them loose in her hand. She didn’t know what they were. I 
made her put them in her dress. She stumbled against sings, 
sort of wabbled when she walked. When she came to the rail- 
road, going home, the gate was down and she ran against it.” 

[R. D.; Nov. 25, 11] “ The A Phase came probably about 
five o’clock,—at any rate it was before supper. It was perhaps 
ten o’clock when I came again”. [66] R. D. was never urged to 
go into the harrassing details of that night, but she has said 
enough to assure that the brief account of S. M. is correct. [May 
1, 11] R. D. came, and insisted upon sitting up with the body 
alone. And there all night long she remained by her mother’s 
corpse, actually raising up the head and shoulders so that she 
could get her arms about it, pressing her cheek to the cold cheek, 
kissing the dead lips, and occasionally turning her head to listen 
for an approaching footstep, “as if she were stealing something.” 
She remained until the dawn of light, and, to quote her own 
words “J was not out again for two months.” 

It was M. who came Monday morning, and dressed. But 
S. D. must have replaced her in the course of a couple of hours, 
for R. D., still speaking from memories recovered from S. D., 
said [Dec. 26, ’11] “The next day there were few to talk. 
Trixie didn’t talk, Mr. F. wasn’t there, and I ushered people in 
silently. A clergyman came, and he must have spoken to me, but 
I paid no attention, and Trixie talked with him. I just listened 
a little, but paid no particular attention. I did hot even have the 
idea that they were communicating. Trixie wanted something 
toeat. I had got no fire. Someone must have sent for my sister 
Alma, for she came and got breakfast. I had curiosity about the 
fire, and watched it closely. ‘The next time Trixie called out I 
put what was left from breakfast on a plate and took it to her, 
imitating Alma. ‘The fire had gone out. It did not occur to me 
to put anything into my own mouth” [67]. The history of the 


66. Probably as the result of auto-suggestion, having determined on the 
night of the death to be the one to watch. This process was frequently 
illustrated when the case was under observation. 

67. But it is probable that M. ate whenever she came. 
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day is obscure, but apparently M. was out much of the time 
S. D. was back for the night, however. “ I didn’t know anything 
about going to bed, or how to undress even, and A. did not come 
to tell me. Noone was there. I have no memory of that night, 
but saw a note from B. to A. describing it. It said that she sat 
down-stairs for awhile, then something—I forget what, but the 
note said—impelled her to go up-stairs. ‘There she sat on the 
edge of the bed all night. The answer of A. to the note was 
that she knew that already.” M. must have come at some time 
during the night and put on her nightgown. 


“Tuesday morning I as Phase B didn’t know about dressing, 
and went down stairs in my nightgown. Mr. F. and Ada were 
there, and I think Alma. They looked,—I think that they may 
have supposed that I hurried down to see if anyone had got break- 
fast—I saw that the women had dresses, so I went back and put 
mine on, over my nightgown. I had some difficulty in getting 
the dress on, but managed to do so somehow, and then went down 
again. They again gave me coffee and I drank it. I ate noth 
ing—nothing was offered me, I suppose they expected me to look 
out for myself. No one appeared to think anything strange was 
the matter with me. I suppose I appeared to them just silent and 
sad. I don’t remember much about that day, except that I kept 

-on touching the body and trying to move it every chance I got. 
I spent most of the time sitting about. (Did Phase B talk none 
that day?) She did not understand speech on Sunday or Mon- 
day or Tuesday. It was on Tuesday night that Phase A came 
and drilled her. I suppose that is why she understood a part of 
what the minister said the next day.” 


Sick Doris’s Tuition from Margaret. 


On Tuesday evening M., whether the general nervous shock 
had made her earlier incapable, or, as R. D. surmises, she pre- 
ferred for a time to amuse herself by watching the new person- 
ality’s behavior, came to the relief of S. D. and began to give her 
instructions, S$. D. being “ out”, or the surface consciousness, 
and M. a subconsciousness. We will let M. relate the way in 
which she taught S. D., beginning with this evening; but without 
any attempt to indicate the pronunciation of the narrator. [Dec 
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98,’11.] “She was the dummest thing! She didn’t know any- 
thing, or how to do anything. I taught her. I would make her 
mouth say things. I said ‘ You are Doris’, but she couldn’t un- 
derstand that, so I punched her on here (pointing to her chest), 
and I said, ‘You are Doris! You! You! You are Doris!’ 
She would say it over after me, and punch herself, just like I 
did. She got into the habit of doing that every time she spoke 
of herself, so one day Mrs. M. hollered, ‘ What do you do that 
for?’ ‘hen I said, that first night, ‘Take your clothes off.’ 
She didn’t know what that meant, and I took her stockings off. 
I used her hands, of course. That scared her; I guess she 
thought her clothes were a part of her, and that her skin was 
coming off. She looked at her feet and sat on them. When I 
first got her to take her clothes all off she was frightened. She 
couldn’t understand her looking so white, and she pinched her leg 
and examined herself all over, and tried to turn her head like a 
chicken to see her back. I tried to make her take a bath, and 
she hated to, and I had to come and take the bath. Then I had a 
time getting her to go to bed. When the covers touched her she 
got scared and hopped up, but finally I made her lie still. I 
taught her everything, what things were called and what to do. 
She would say things over after me, and do what I did. That 
was all the way I could get her to understand—by doing things. 
She made mistakes at first—lots of ‘em. I told her to light 
the fire, and I did it. Then she tried to light some dishes, in- 
stead of the fire. I said ‘ You stupid, that isn’t the stove!’ Oh, 
she was the craziest thing! I said to myself ‘If I’ve got to live 
with this dumm critter!’ I got fairly tired to death that first 
week, showing her things. I would talk through her mind, and 
with her mouth, and write notes, all night long. And sometimes, 
then, she would get into a scrape and I'd just have tocome. She 
would say ‘ What’s that?’ and I would tell her. I didn’t think 
she would ever know anything, but she learned fast, and after a 
week she got along pretty well. Somebody came with a bill. I 
told her, ‘ You have to pay money’, and made her go to the 
drawer. She gave him all the money there was, and the man 
took it. Then afterwards I told her, ‘ You have to divide the 
money.’ I couldn’t make the dumm thing know what I meant. 
[Apparently M. made motions which S. D. misinterpreted.] At 
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first she tore a bill in two. OI did have the most trouble! 
When I told her that she must earn more money she didn’t catch 
on. I yelled ‘You must sew more, you greaser!’ She had 
learned what it meant to sew, and when I beat that into her head 
she started in to sew, I tell you! Then she made me work 
[68]. Why! what do you suppose I heard her tell somebody 
afterwards? How she borrowed $20, and did this and that. 
The greaser! She took the credit for what J did. I told her ‘1 
taught you everything, you stupid!’ And she yelled ‘ No, you 
didn’t either.’ ‘I did’ I said, ‘ You didn’t know nothin’.’ She 
hollered back, ‘ Yes I did, too.’ Now what do you think of 
that?” M. was evidently living over old times as she told this, 
and at this point her expression and tone indicative of indignation 
and chagrin were ludicrous. [Feb. 3, 12] “I told the S. D. 
on that Tuesday night that when people asked her for money 
next day she should say ‘I haven’t any.’ So at the funeral 
Uncle Charles Brandt from * * * was there, and someone 
said ‘ This is Uncle Charles.’ She thought it must be someone 
who wanted money, and so she said, ‘I haven’t any.’ They 
thought she must mean that she hadn't any Uncle Charles, and he 
said ‘ You don't know me?’” [S. M.; June 17,11] “ Wher 
S. D. came she knew nobody, father, brothers, sisters or anyone 
else. So M. wrote her a note telling her, ‘ That old man who 
comes into the house is your father; that sick woman is your 
sister Trixie; your other sisters are named ’ so-and-so, ‘ and your 
brothers’ so-and-so. So S. D. got a start in that way. When 
one of the brothers came in, she would watch for Trixie or her 
father to name him, and then consult her list to see if she hada 
brother of that name” [69]. Better to understand the testimony 
that follows it may be said here that when the funeral began at 9 
Wednesday forenoon, M. came, was out until in the carriage to 
go to the cemetery, when S. D. returned, and staying through 
the rest of the ceremony went directly to the home of Mrs. M. 
where D. was employed as sewing girl and general assistant im 
the housework. 


68. What making M. work means, and the fateful consequences of it to 
S. D., will be learned later. See p. 234, ff. 
69. This was the first hint which I had of the early difficulties of S, D. 
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On Feb. 18, 1913, a series of questions was propounded 
to R. D., which, with their answers, follow. “(Did Phase B 
understand at first the meaning of terms, father, mother, etc. ?) 
No, she did not understand anything at first. (Did she not un- 
derstand the simplest language?) No, nothing whatever of 
what was said toher. (How did she first get to know the use of 
words?) Well, it was this way. On Tuesday they were all 
drinking coffee. Phase A made B. pick up a cup. (How?) 
I don’t know, but as she made me pick up things I didn’t want, 
when I was little. The cup had coffee in it. Someone asked if 
she wanted milk; she didn’t know what was meant, and A. made 
her hand the cup to the person asking. That night A. gave B. a 
lesson by causing B. to pick up a cup, saying in her mind, ‘ cup’, 
then pouring tea into it, saying ‘tea’, and ‘cup’. Then when 
the tea was drank, she made B. pour in coffee, but did not pro- 
nounce the word, and I think also made her drink water, each 
time saying ‘cup’. This gave B. the idea that everything in a 
cup should be drank. That was dangerous, because whenever 
she saw anything in a cup during the first few days she drank it, 
oil and all. She had no taste then, some was acquired later. 
The next morning Phase A made tea and coffee both, as R. D. 
had been accustomed to do. B. then poured both tea and coffee 
into a cup and drank it. (I wonder why A. did not stop her.) 
Perhaps she was tired from her exertions; she hadn’t been used 
to working much. It was months before B. knew that Trixie 
ever had walked or sat up. (How did the B Phase learn about 
you?) She knew nothing about my coming the next night after 
she came. The next time I came, about two months later, A. 
got me to write my name on a picture of myself. B. noticed 
the name, and that it was not in A.’s writing, and asked who 
wrote that. Then A. made fun of her, and told her about me. I 
cannot remember what she said, only that B. then first got to 
know about me. (Were there any motor difficulties at first— 
about walking, use of the hands, etc.?) I do not remember that 


there were. There was trouble about knowing her relatives, 


though. All looked alike to her. A. pointed out her sisters and 
brothers, and she thought that everyone who came in were sisters 
and brothers. (Was there any sense of having seen your rela- 
tives before?) No, monkeys would have looked the same to 
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her. (Was there not any person who roused any feeling of 
familiarity?) No. (Did any object about the house seem fa- 
miliar?) Nothing whatever. B. did not remember anything, 
or know the use of anything. She had to be taught everything, 
but learned very fast. You know that I had no bed at the time 
B. came, for A. had chopped it up. She slept in the Morris chair. 
B. learned to make other beds, but I don’t think she knew about 
people sleeping in them until several months, when A. got a bed. 
(Did she not compare her sleeping-place with the beds which she 
made up where she worked?) No, she never compared things 
that way. If at the place where she worked there was a per- 
colator for coffee, and an ordinary coffee-pot was used at home, 
it never occurred to her to contrast them. (She never got things 
for the house because she saw them elsewhere?) No. The B 
Phase never learned to keep the house neat, either. She did at 
the place where she worked, but she was driven to that, acted in 
obedience to orders. Really she hadn’t time to keep her own 
house neat, for that matter. (Did she instinctively use a knife 
and fork right?) Yes, it seems to me that she did. I don't 
really remember about that. I know that she didn’t know any- 
thing about eating and drinking. The A Phase did most of the 
eating. (Do you remember anything about B. thinking that her 
clothes were a part of her?) I don’t remember about that. (Or 
about the first time she took a bath?) No. (Well, I have heard 
about that.) Tell me. (You were frightened.) I suppose 
that must be why I have a feeling of horror if anyone undresses 
before me [70]. (Did B. in making acquaintances incline more 
to those whom you had formerly known,—feel more friendly 
toward them or anything like that—apart from A. telling her 
about them?) Not at all. She never made many friends, be- 
cause she was suspicious of everybody, thinking they were trying 
to make something out of her, she had so many experiences of 
that sort. Even the mother [Mrs. P.] she never felt toward 
quite the same after she forgot promising to take B. to the Ex- 
position and made another engagement. She came near not 
going over to see her again, at all. (How long do you think it 
was before B. could read a newspaper, and understand the most 


70. Referring to Mrs. P. 
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of it?) I’msure I haven’t any idea. She wasn’t a great reader, 
anyway. (But she did read.) Yes, especially toward the last. 
(How did she get to embroidering? Did some one teach her?) 
No, I think it must have come naturally. I had done several 
pieces of work which were in the house. I think that must have 
started her. (Before she learned to talk did she repeat sentences 
spoken to her?) I do not remember that she did. She often 
called things by the wrong names. For example, about two 
weeks after she came this incident occurred. A. instructed B. at 
the place where she worked to ask for chops at supper, because 
they most always had chops then. Next day Mrs. M. had chops 
for dinner, and B. didn’t eat any. But at supper she asked for a 
chop, and it happened that for once there was beef, and Mrs. M. 
got cross about it. What puzzles me is how B. got along the 
first few weeks about sleep. A. never slept at night then; B. 
had no sleep except what she got in the chair, and A. was in- 
structing her all night. [S. M. remarked that R. D. was mis- 
taken here, that A. did sleep a little the first nights; nevertheless 
the most of the time at night was spent in teaching and learning. ] 
I have no recollection of B. sleeping the first three weeks. You 
know she got up at 3 a. m. [71], every morning. Of course I 
do not absolutely know that B. did not get little snatches. ... 
When A. was teaching B. she would get disgusted if B. did not 
get the idea of a word, and would call her ‘dumm thing!’. She 
was teaching her the name of a potato, and said, ‘ Potato, dumm 
thing!’ For some time, B. thought that its name was ‘ potato- 
dummthing.’ But B. seldom got into trouble from calling things 
by the wrong names aloud, since after a few blunders, and rail- 
lery and abuse from A., she would not risk it until she was sure. 
At table she would help herself, or point at what she wanted, and 
ask for ‘that’. That is where I get my habit of pointing at 
things when I want them at meals [72]. (Could B. understand 
terms like eternity, justice, liberty and the like?) No, she never 


71. Probably S. D. had hypnoleptic periods, intervals of cataleptic slumber, 
such as were frequently observed afterwards. At her fullest development 


she was never aware of these, except inferentially. 
72. This habit persisted for some months after the cure began, but 
gradually died out. 
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learned to comprehend them at all. Her knowledge was chiefly 
in regard to things that she could see and feel. Many things that 
you said she could not understand. Even in regard to things 
which she saw, she never made comparisons like ‘ This book has 
no life; the person has life.’ [73]. (Do you remember what B; 
thought about the first night?) No. Did she have thoughts? 
What could she think about? She didn’t know anything. I 
think for about a week B. had to be instructed in almost every- 
thing. But she learned so swiftly that after the first week she 
got along pretty well. A. would often come for a moment and 
help B. out in an emergency. ..I don’t think that B. realized 
fully what death was even when Trixie died two years later, for 
she felt no sorrow. But I don’t think that during the five years 
that she was here she would have felt grief at the death of any- 
one, not even of mother Prince. If she [Mrs. P.] had died she 
would have felt at a loss, but she took everything as it came.” 
[Dec. 30, ’11] “ People used to ask B. who she was in mourn- 
ing for. She found this embarrassing, for she could not tell 
until she had thought awhile what she was wearing it for. 
Sometimes she did not remember what the word ‘ mother ’ meant. 
Then A. would have to come and answer. When asked how long 
it had been since her mother’s death it bothered her a good deal, 
for she could not tell. Generally A. came and answered that. 
The first day at Mrs. M.’s was awful. Mrs. M. would ask her 
where a thing was—she couldn’t tell, not even what it was. I 
saw a note left over about a sheet—she didn’t know what a sheet 
was. It was a note saying that Mrs. M. had asked for a sheet, 
and asking what on earth that was. When I came after three 
months, I saw another note from A. to B. saying that Mrs. M. 
was telling people how she [B.] acted at first.” 

I quote from the record for Feb. 23, 13. “ M. seldom tells 
reminiscences now, spontaneously, nor does she seem so readily 
to recall as formerly, even when I ask her about the past. This 


73. This is only in apparent contradiction to the statement that S. D. 
wondered at the difference between the dead woman and the breathing and 
moving drunken man. The difference between a moving and a non-moving 
object interested her, but she never came to the time when she thought 
“This object moves because it lives; that does not move because it has 
no life.” 
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is one of the signs of her vanishing control, But because she has 
seen R. D.’s thoughts about the ‘ potatodummthing ’, she has to 
give her version. ‘ She thought that was really the name, ’cause 
when I made her take up a potato and said potato she didn’t 
know I meant the name of it. So I said ‘ Potato, dumm thing!’ 
So when she wanted some potato at dinner she asked—I don’t 
remember who it was now—it was a woman— Potatodumm- 
thing ’, and she said it just like I had said it, and the woman got 
mad.” [S.M. “ Yes, S. D. snapped it out just as M. had done, 
supposing that was the correct thing to do, and Mrs. M. thought 
she was impudent.”’] 

[S. M.; Jan. 11, ’12] “S. D., after she came, threw away a 
number of cooking utensils, because she did not know the use of 
them. ‘They were beyond M., so she could not inform her. She 
used principally two frying-pans and two skillets. She did no 
cooking at Mrs. M.’s. She threw away a clothes-horse because 
she did not know the use of it. As summer drew on she found 
that the bed-clothes were too warm, so she put thinner ones on. 
She supposed the weather was permanently changed, and having 
no use that she knew of for the thick bed-clothing asked Alma 
if she wanted it. Alma was delighted, of course, and said she 
would come after it. But in the meantime the old man asked 
what she was going to do with that pile of blankets that she had 
ready for her sister, and she told him. He supposed they were 


‘ extra ones, and said that he wanted her to put them under his 


mattress where it sagged. She put them all there. When it 
came on toward winter, she thought something was wrong, 
though she could feel the cold so little. She would have gone on 
wearing the same clothes, but M. told her she must make thick 
ones. She didn’t know anything about the change of seasons 
until she learned by experiencing them.” 

The fact that S. D. received her education, not as is usual in 
cases of amnesia, entirely from other persons, but mainly from 
another personality in the group, had its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. She undoubtedly progressed faster than did 
Thomas C. Hanna, Michael Haitsch, and others taught wholly 
from without. On the other hand her tuition did not proceed so 
pleasantly, for she had a severe teacher. Nor could M. teach 
what she herself did not know, and she was a child, with a child’s 
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ignorance of many simple matters. S. D. picked up many de 
tails from observation, and from casual remarks, but her reti- 
cence forbade her making direct inquiries in search for informa- 
tion. Thus she never learned how to set the hands of a clock by 
the proper method, and broke the glass face of her little alarm. 
clock in order to get at the hands and turn them with her fingers, 
The hands would soon become twisted off, and she would have to 
purchase a new clock. How to build a fire was always more or 
less of a mystery to her, but one day she saw someone pour kero 
sene into the stove, and after that she employed that dangerous 
method. 


Alternations of the Personalities. 


As we have seen, on the night following the terrible one of 
the mother’s death, auto-suggestion operated to bring R. D., to 
remain many hours, holding and caressing the body. In conse 
quence of the strain of these two nights, together with the ab 
normal toil to be described, she did not come again for about two 
months. [R. D.; Jan. 28, ’12] “ For two months I was not out 
at all, from May 7th to early July. A week more, then for three 
weeks, I should think, I was out perhaps three minutes a day on 
the average. Then, one day—it was Saturday or Sunday I feel 
quite sure,—I was out about ten minutes. At first I would hand 
embroider mostly ; this I learned to do before mother died. Aft 
terward I would color photographs part of the time. They 
would arrange things ready for me, both the embroidery, and af- 
terward the painting. I never was out again as many as ten mit- 
utes at a time, for a long period. From the time that the winter 
began to go for much as a year and a_half my memory for my 
comings is very hazy. Phase B. was having a hard time to get 
along—not money enough. There were some long intervals, 
though I do not think so much as a month, before 1909.” At 
the time of Mrs. Fischer’s death the family were living on L— 
street. Shortly after her death they moved next door. It was 
here that R. D. came out after the interval of two months. “It 
was in a strange room, a room which had two windows. The 
furniture I knew. I looked all around, and in doing so saw 
something that startled me and I went. I did not come agai 
for a week. I got that from Phase B’s memories—and it was 
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the same room, but I was in the middle of it instead of near the 
window, and on the desk was a note which told me that if I 
wanted to stay out I must not look around or out of the window 
[74]. On the table were paint and brushes, also two pictures to 
color, and a workbox with some embroidery. The note said I 
was to do whichever I liked the most. I chose the pictures, but 
how I longed to look out of the window! And I began to won- 
der if I could ever see or speak to my brothers and sisters, or 
hear a human voice again. I staid a very little while, or at least 
it seemed so to me.” §S. D. the reticent once hinted, with shy 
manner and low voice, at the experiments, mainly suggested by 
M., for the purpose of bringing and detaining R. D. [Mar. 28, 
11] “M. used to tell me to do things, and they succeeded. 
(Mrs. P. “ What did she tell you?”) Well, the R. D. would 
want to keep out to paint, but would go away almost as soon as 
she came. I didn’t know what to do to help her keep out. And 
M. told me that she would call her, and told me what to do so that 
R. D. would stay out, and I did it, and it succeeded.” And S. M. 
explained more fully [May 1, ’11] that M. would plan with S. D. 
what to do, and then they would experiment. M. would some- 
times tear things up, and bring R. D. in the midst of the wreck- 
age, but that naturally failed to work. The best plan was found 
te be to get her brushes, paints, and all the apparatus for painting 
ready, or the materials for whatever other work R. D. might be 
fancying, and to bring her by the process of M. willing her to 
come. But her stay was always very brief.” [75.] 

[M.; Nov. 6, ’11] “ That R. D. was awful funny. I wrote 
and put on her desk that it was Christmas—that was the first 
Christmas after the mother died. And she came out five or six 
times and cried and only staid a minute. So I wrote ‘It isn’t 
Christmas—it’s summer.’ And she read it and said, ‘ Yes, it is 
Christmas.’ And I wrote, ‘ No, it isn’t Christmas, it is summer; 
that isn’t snow but it is grass growing, you greaser!’ and then 


74. The reason being that the disorder of the room would give R. D. a 
shock which would send her away. 

75. It may be suspected that the periods averaged somewhat longer than 
she supposes. When interested in her task ten minutes might seem no longer 
than five. 
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she laughed and staid longer. After that when it was Christmas 
or anything like that we would hide the calendar, and not let her 
know when it was. But it didn’t pay to make her presents, 
You know she was out so little she couldn’t really enjoy them, 
We wouldn’t make her a dress, for she couldn’t wear it, we just 
showed her S. D.’s dress as though it was hers, and she would 
try it on and that was just as well. Once I put my doll up for 
her to see, but she thought that was kind of silly.” 

S. D. was usually out much the greater part of the day. Ac 
cording to S. M. it was not customary for M. to be out more than 
an aggregate of an hour in the forenoon, and an hour in the af- 
ternoon, though sometimes her appearances were frequent, at 
that, and rarely she was out for half a day or more. At night 
M. did the most of the sleeping, except when the slumber was 
had in a Morris chair, when it was always S. D. whe slept. S. M. 
also states that prior to the beginning of the cure S. D. always 
followed R. D. in the order of alternation, and M. followed S. D. 


Relations of the Personalities. 


[M.; Dec. 22, ’11] M. reiterated that when S. D. first 
came she was so stupid that it seemed as though she would never 
know anything, yet she was soon learning rapidly. The first 
time that S. D. needed to write it was to endorse a check. She 
made some excuse to put it off until M. could teach her. M. 
taught her to write her name, and whatever else was at that time 
necessary, and she soon got along pretty well. There was quite 
a stock of provisions on hand when she came, but M. told her she 
must get some meat and sausages, and specified where she was to 
go, but forgot to state what quantities were to be purchased. 
S. D. went into the shop and pointed to the first piece of meat 
she saw, which happened to be the half of a lamb, and said “I 
want that”. The man probably wondered, and saw that there 
was something confused and apathetic in her manner,—people 
who knew D. accounted for the strangeness of her manner by 
attributing it to grief on account of her mother’s death—and 
asked how much money she wanted to pay. She showed him 
what she had, and pointed to a string of sausages and said that 
she wanted those too. The man asked “ How many are there of 
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you?” and she, thinking of herself and M., the only individuali- 
ties whom at that time she felt distinctly conscious of, answered, 
“Two”. So he cut off a portion of the lamb, and some sausages, 
and gave them to her. [M.; Mar. 20, 11] “I felt sorry for 
her because Trixie yelled at her when she kept asking where this 
thing and that thing was. I had to show her where some knick- 
knacks were which Trixie had in a cigar-box. When we moved 
they got mixed up, and Trixie missed them, and S$. D. didn’t 
know what they were. Trixie yelled, ‘Don’t you know what you 
gave me yourself?’ Afterwards Ella would say ‘don’t you re- 
member ’ this, and ‘ don’t you remember ’ that. And so I told her 
things about before mother died. I would talk it out. (Through 
her lips?) Yes, in the night, and she would hear. She didn’t 
know the minister, so when he came she didn’t say anything. He 
talked about Sunday School, but she didn’t know anything about 
that. He said she must take the next course. She said she 
guessed she wouldn’t join. He said, ‘Why, you enjoyed the 
last course!’ ‘ Y-e-e-s!’, she said.” Occasionally a little testi- 
mony was gotten from the reticent Sick Doris herself. [Mar. 
18, 11] “ When I first came I had a good deal of trouble, be- 
cause I didn’t know what had gone before. I fished at first, and 
then M. told me all about from the time D. was a little girl. She 
told me about Ella and others of her friends, and that I should 
goand see them. I went and saw Ella, and didn’t know her from 
Adam. (Why did M. help you out?) I suppose she didn’t 
want me to get into a scrape. When I didn’t know where things 
were at home I hadn’t so much trouble, because we had lately 
moved, and Trixie would know some things. But at Mrs. M.’s I 
had a good deal of trouble. Mrs. M. asked me to get something. 
I didn’t know where it was and asked her, and she said, ‘ I think 
you ought to know. You put it away yourself.’ M. wrote me 
a note telling me where it was. ..The Imp [76] is a great hand 
for giggling. One day I reproved Ella for laughing loud as we 
were walking on the street, and she said, ‘ You are a pretty one 
to talk, after laughing on the street as you did last night.’ M. 


76. A term often applied to M. by S. D., and which M. herself often 
signed to her taunting notes addressed to S. D. It was never employed 
by R. D. 
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used to be able to make me come and go as she pleased, and make 
the R. D. come and go, too. She can’t now. (Was she the 
strongest?) I don’t know. (Was she stronger than you?) | 
don’t know that she was; I suppose it was that she had been here 
longer.” [S. M.; Feb. 11, ’11] “ How poor S. D. was coached, 
and had to learn things by heart! Trixie was always referring 
to D.’s childhood, so she had to.” [M.; Apr. 10, *11] M 
wrote S. D. a note saying that she [M.] was a part of S. D. 
The latter wrote back, asking if everyone was like that. S. D. 
often wrote notes to M., perhaps not thoroughly comprehending 
that all her thoughts were known to the latter. But R. D. under- 
stood that it was not necessary to write answers to M.’s commu- 
nications, and never did so. [S. M.; Apr. 20, ’11] “ The 
S. D. used to go to the Business Woman’s Club, and when she 
heard a joke there she would smile in her fashion, and then, when 
the others would be forgetting it, M. would come out and laugh 
out loud, and the women would look at her.” 

One of the mysteries which S. D. had to learn was that of 
money. She never became expert in it, and to the end of her 
career continued to meet persons of both sexes eager and able to 
cheat her. M. gave her the first lessons in finance, but it was a 
subject about which she knew little herself, and this was a prin- 
cipal reason why the pupil never attained proficiency. [M.; Dec 
28, ’11] “ Somebody came with a bill. I told her ‘ You have 
to pay money ’, and made her go to the drawer. She gave it all 
to him, and the man kept it. Then afterwards I told her, “ You 
have to divide the money’. I couldn’t make the dumm thing 
understand what I meant.” Apparently M. made motions which 
S. D. misinterpreted. “At first she tore a bill in two. Oh, I did 
have the most trouble! When I told her that she must ear 
more money she didn’t catch on. I yelled, ‘ You must sew more, 
you greaser!’ She had learned what it meant to sew, and when 
I beat that into her head, she started in to sew, I tell you!—and 
then she began to make me work.” [R. D.; Sept. 13, ’11] 
“When mother died Phase B refused to pay the doctor’s bill, 
telling him, ‘ My mother died; people don’t pay bills when the 
person dies.’ That was Phase A’s idea, which she had set down 
in a note. It was our family doctor. He laughed, and said ‘I 
have lots of patients who die, and if I didn’t get paid for them] 
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wouldn’t make much. But he took the bill and kept it, and it 
was never paid. The memory of that has come back to me.” 
The following incident illustrates the relations of all three ex- 
ternally active personalities in a matter of finance. [R. D.; Feb. 
18, '12] “ Phase A didn’t know much about the use of money, 
and I found that the money that B. earned when she was work- 
ing almost day and night was being given to Trixie, about $20 a 
week, and that Mr. F. was taking a part of it. I told A. to pay 
the grocery bills each Saturday night. A. wanted to know how 
much that should be, and I said that $10 ought to be plenty. I 
told her that what was left should be put in the bank. After a 
while there was $50 in the bank. I had planned to buy a tomb- 
stone for mother when there was that amount saved, so A. took 
it out and put it in a bureau drawer and waited until I should 
come and give directions. There was also the money received 
from the week’s work. Mr. F. found it and took more than 
half of it and used it for a trip to Boston. So I told A. to buy a 
sewing-machine and a bed [77] with what was left. I don’t 
know whether A. or B. did the actual purchasing and depositing 
in the bank. ‘That hasn’t come back to me.” After S. D. had 
matured, she was the one who took care of the money. [M.; 
May 23, ’11] She put aside a certain part for her own use, to 
buy gifts with, etc.; a few quarters and dimes were placed in a 
packet marked with R. D.’s name in case she should come and 
have need of money—she never did; and a nickel or dime would 
be left for M. now and then. “ But I never kept it, I always 
spent it right off for candy. I couldn’t tell what a nickel would 
buy, and the S. D. would tell me how many I could get for it; if 
it was the kind that you got two for a cent, then ten, and if it was 
the kind that you got one for a cent, then five.” | Then there 
was another fund for “the gang”, whichever happened to be 
there. ‘This was money for groceries, milk, meat and so on, and 
the money was put with the bills, respectively. M. could not, 
usually, read the writing, but she would fumble among the bills 
as if looking for it in the sight of the collector, who would nat- 
urally point to the right one, whereupon M. had no further 
trouble, since S. D. always placed the money with the bill) The 


77. See page 241 for reason why there was no bed for a time. 
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foliowing story, told by M. [Nov. 6, ’12], is illustrative in this 
and other connections. No attempt has been made to indicate 
the childish pronunciations, but this must be left to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, together with the curious circumflexes with 
which her speech abounded, and her roguish glee in the telling. 
We were discussing the kind of a desk to give R. D. “ What 
do you call it—a border desk? (I never heard of such a thing.) 
What is it that ladies sit in? (O, boudoir?) Yes, that is it 
That is the kind of a desk she wants.” She went on to say that 
soon after S. D. came, she [M.] told S. D. that R. D. would be 
out soon, and it would please her to have a new desk,—that she 
had wanted one all her life. “ I worked myself, running errands, 
until I earned $3. And I told S. D. that we ought to get the 
R. D. a present. And she asked what the R. D. would like, if she 
would like a doll. She knew I liked a doll, and you know she 
bought me a big one. And she didn’t know anything what the 
R. D. was like, and she asked if she would like a doll. AndI 
said, no, she had always wanted a desk, and I had $3, and the 
S. D. could add her money to it. And she asked me what it 
would cost, and I said that I didn’t know but I would find out. 
So I hunted until I found a nice desk, and it was $12. And the 
S. D. thought that was pretty fierce, but she worked awfully hard 
and saved up $9. Then she went to get the desk, and it was $20, 
—it was at a sale that I saw it. And the S. D. didn’t know what 
to do. She didn’t know what I would say if she didn’t buy a 
desk, because I had told her to be sure and buy it, and I had 
scratched her and she was afraid I would scratch her if she didn't 
buy it. But she didn’t have money enough, so she told the man 
that she guessed she wouldn’t get it. And the man said ‘ You 
can pay for it a dollar a week’. And she said she had $12, and 
he said that was all the easier, and she could pay a dollar a week. 
And I had told her she must always get a paper when she paid 
anything. ‘The man told her to go down to the front. And she 
said she wanted a paper. And he said ‘ You will get it down 
front.’ So she went there and got the paper. Well, the R. D. 
didn’t come so soon as I thought she would, not for ’most four 
months, I guess. And the S. D. forgot about the dollar a week, 
and I kind of forgot it myself. And three weeks went by, and 
she hadn’t paid a dollar. And the man came about it, and S. D. 
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wasn’t at home, but Trixie was, so when S. D. came home Trixie 
asked if the desk wasn’t paid for, and S. D. said, ‘ Yes, I have 
got a paper for it.’ And Trixie looked at the paper and it said 
that she must pay a dollar a week. And Trixie said ‘ You give 
me the dollar, and I will pay it. And that was lucky, because 
§. D. wouldn’t have known how to pay a dollar a week, she would 
have wanted a paper every time. So when the R. D. did come 
out I wrote, and put on her desk a note asking how she liked it. 
And she wrote ‘ It isn’t the kind I have wanted all my life, I 
wanted—’ what you said. I guess she thought it had just come, 
and we could change it. And the S. D. said, ‘ Let’s change it, 
and get what she wants’. But I said, ‘ We have had it too long, 
they won’t take it back.’ And she said, ‘I think it is funny if 
we can’t change it, when we don’t like it.’ You remember the 
desk.” I remembered it well. It was one of a number of ar- 
ticles belonging to her which S. D. had not taken when she came 
to live with us. 

[S. M.; Apr. 20, ’11] “All the kids whom she knew could 
tell the difference between S. D. and M. M. would play with 
them in their fashion, roll around, etc., S. D. would read them 
stories, but she would not dig them in the ribs and hug and kiss 
them. M. would be having a great time with them, when S. D. 
would come and they would sit up and smile in a scared way. 
Marietta would turn and run home as fast as she could, but some- 
times M. would come quick and call to her, and she would run 
right back.” 

Even animals made a distinction between S. D. and M. [S. 
M.; May 3, ’11] “ There was a dog that disliked 5. D.—stood 
in awe of her—but when M. came—and she used often to come 
gradually—the dog would see signs of change and sit up ex- 
pectantly with his ears cocked, and as M. came out more his tail 
would begin to wag faster and faster, and when she was fully 
out he would rush up and leap up and lap her.” S. M. remarks 
that the parrot sees the difference, and my own observation con- 
firms this. The bird always wants to play with M., threatening 
and showing excitement. But with R. D. she is good-natured 
but listless. §. D. she used to feel a special antipathy against, 
and would fly at her at every chance and sometimes bite her [78]. 


78, See note 295. 
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‘Abnormal Work, in Which S. D. and M. Share. M. 
Revenges Herself Upon S. D. 


One of the relationships of S. D. and M. was of such singular 
and significant character, and so serious in its consequences, that 
it deserves a separate heading. It is that to which M. alluded, 
when she said in a paragraph already quoted “ and then she made 
me work.” The relationship will be set forth more in detail 
farther on, but since it appeared first shortly after the mother's 
death, it must be briefly explained and illustrated here. On the 
objective side it consisted in the doing of certain species of 
work, especially embroidery and other fine needlework, with ab- 
normal speed, often for protracted periods, and with increasingly 
extraordinary skill. The face became pale and masklike, ‘the 
eyes were riveted upon the work. Occasionally there came a 
sudden cessation of movement, and the body retained its position 
rigidly for a few minutes or perhaps half an hour, the needle 
poised in the air or thrust into the fabric, and as suddenly, at the 
close of the interval, rapid movement was resumed. On the side 
of consciousness, there was an intense and absorbed sharing by 
both S. D. and M. in the labor. S. D. was always the surface 
personality at these times, M. the subconscious one, and, if a re- 
mark once made by the latter may be trusted, when the work was 
embroidery S. D. watched the design, M. the needle. Neither 
was conscious during the cataleptic pauses, and neither. appears 
to have suspected that these ever lasted more than a moment, 
until actual observation on my part determined the facts. S. D. 
could restrain herself from getting into this abnormal state, but 
would voluntarily allow herself to glide into it, thinking it an ad- 
vantage to be able to “ do work so fast.” It appears to be thus, 
rather than by any communication to M., that she “ made” the 
latter work. By a process of abstraction she seems not only to 
have been able to limit her psychical activities almost solely to the 
exercise of her visual and motor centers, but also to enchain the 
undercurrent proceeding from the like centers, presumably “ so 
near and yet so far”, controlled by M. Both were oblivious to 
all save the task in hand, which continued until finished, or there 
came some extraordinary external interruption, or the internally 
registered hour arrived for the performance of a routine duty, 
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like the preparation of breakfast. Sometimes S. D., wishing to 
complete a task in a given time, arranged so that she would not 
have to perform housework, shut herself up, and the abnormal 
labor continued almost uninterruptedly day and night. Seclusion 
was necessary for its maximum of perfection; only a partial ab- 
straction could be obtained in the presence of others. M. was an 
unwilling agent, though it is noticeable that in certain species of 
work which she especially detested her co-operation could not be, 
or at least was not, enlisted. Constrained to unwelcome labor, 
probably rather by what might be termed the hypnotic result of 
the process of abstraction than by S. D.’s direct will, M. never- 
theless resented it, became more and more malevolent toward 
§. D., and began to practice unmerciful revenge. Her disposi- 
tion never became uniformly inimical, she was usually ready to 
render information and advice in a pressing emergency, or 
“come out” and speak or act when S. D. was utterly non- 
plussed, and when the latter was sick or in other trouble would 
often manifest a child-like burst of sympathy. But at times she 
was obdurate to S. D.’s sufferings, taunted her with impish glee, 
and maltreated her body with a malice which was satanic. The 
last was a rather futile performance, as S. D. was partially an- 
esthetic, so that M., while at the moment of inflicting the in- 
juries excitement prevented her from experiencing pain, was the 
one, on subsequent appearances, chiefly to suffer. Probably, in 
general, the degree to which M. at any particular period mani- 
fested malevolence, depended upon the extent to which §. D. was 
then “‘ making her work.” 

[S. M.; June 6, 11] “The first time that M. scratched 
S. D. was about two weeks after S. D. came. She had never 
done such a thing before, but S. D. began to work her. She now 
became revengeful, and scratched S. D. one night terribly, across 
the face, the breast and various parts of the body. S. D. could 
not feel the scratches much, but she was horrified at what she 
saw in the morning.” M., who never felt remorse, long after 
such conduct had ceased related with chuckling how at different 
times she had grubbed out several toe-nails in order to torment 
S. D., and the appearance of the toes corroborates the story. 
One method of torture was to tear out locks of hair by the roots. 
S. D. kept this hair in a box, and I have examined it carefully. 
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It seemed half as much as the young woman has on her head 
at the present time, and had indubitably been pulled out by locks 
and strands. On some bits of scalp were adhering, and there 
were traces of dried blood, though in the case of the bloodiest 
locks, M., from her dislike of uncleanliness, had cut off the ends, 
It was a gruesome sight. There is quite a feminine touch in the 
fact that M. had permitted these relics to be preserved, from her 
interest in S. D.’s plan to have them worked up into an article of 
supplementary adornment by a hair-dresser. [S. M.; Sept. 27, 
"11] “ The period during which M. was pulling out hair was 
about three years, those following the mother’s death. She 
stopped doing so after S. D. first wandered into your church, and 
R. D. came out and heard you speak. I don’t know that that had 
anything to do with it, but that was when M. stopped pulling out 
hair.” R. D., asked if she had recovered memories from S. D, 
regarding other tortures than scratching and hair-pulling, re- 
sponded [Nov. 30, ’11] “I should think so! I don’t see howl 
lived. ‘The number of times that A. set her nightgown on fire! 
She would let the fire come to a certain point, and then make 
Phase B come, because she was so afraid of fire. This happened 
a good many times. And A. would rake out the hot ashes and 
stick her toes in and make B. come.” Fortunately, R. D., in her 
brief appearances during the five years, was mercifully spared the 
knowledge of these Torquemadan performances. She was 
sometimes conscious of bodily injuries, but it never occurred to 
her to connect M. with them. 

Another method by which M. revenged herself on S. D. was 
to destroy work completed or in progress by the latter, or other 
articles belonging to her. A variation of the practice was to 
hide articles in out-of-the-way places, not to be found without 
long search, or never to be found at all. These annoying and 
expensive tricks were in full play after the case came under care- 
ful scrutiny, and will be sufficiently described later on. 


Sick Doris: Implications and Characteristics. 


It was during catamenia that S. D. made her first appear- 
ance, and there was immediate cessation, according to S. M. 
Nor was there ever resumption so long as she existed. In other 
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words suppression of the menses began with the arrival of this 
personality, and resumption began with her departure. Related 
to this symptom was another, abdominal distention, which con- 
tinued in varying degrees throughout the five years of the S. D. 
period, and thereafter gradually declined until complete cure of 
dissociation was effected. At times this symptom was quite 
noticeable. For about six years it was always pronounced at 
the proper time for the menses, but also appeared whenever any 
of the personalities experienced unusual emotion, particularly of 
a painful character, and was proportionate in extent and duration 
to the violence of that emotion. Protracted exertion would like- 
wise increase it. During the last two years preceding the cure 
of the case, emotion was the chief immediate cause, and toward 
the last the symptom had almost disappeared. The menstrual 
periods, which before suppression had been painless, afterwards 
were always accompanied with pain, often of very severe char- 
acter. After resumption pain again ceased, except in a few in- 
stances. ‘These particulars find a place here, not because they 
were experienced by S. D. alone, but because they were brought 
on by the dissociation of which she was the result. 

S. D. was partially anzsthetic, both to touch on the skin and 
to such injuries as M. inflicted, but she seemed to feel pains in the 
internal organs with normal keenness, and a felon caused her 
suffering. [R. D.; Feb. 18, ’13] “She had no sense of taste 
at first, oil or milk was all the same, but she acquired some later.” 
Her mind was somewhat slow and lethargic, and lacking in some 
of the characteristics necessary to a well-developed mentality. 
Her prevailing mood, according to S. M., was melancholy. [S. 
M.; July, 13] “She did not appreciate humor, as a general 
thing. Many things that others laughed at were a mystery to 
her. She never joked; if she told a story that had humor in it, 
she did it parrot-wise. She did not appreciate pathos either.” 
[S. M.; July 29, ’13] “R. D. was right about S. D. never won- 
dering. She never asked herself why she herself came into be- 
ing, or why she had to be taught at night by M.,—why she did 
not at first know anything. ‘Those first days she was like a per- 
son suddenly thrust upon a new planet, and she examined things 
and made comparisons in a way, but she felt no emotion, she did 
not wonder. She did it in a stolid, mechanical way.” On some 
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subjects she felt curiosity. A singular instance of this is the fol- 
lowing: [S. M.; Feb. 25, ’12] She heard so much from M. 
about the mother that she felt a great desire to get a better idea 
how she looked. “She could not well have the body taken up 
just to look at it, so she paid to have it removed to another grave, 
The brothers did not want to look at it, and tried to dissuade her 
from doing so, but she would do it.” In her reading she was 
troubled, at first by the presence of many words not embraced in 
her vocabulary, and always by the presentation of ideas which she 
could not understand. She read “ Les Miserables” twice, and 
the first time had great difficulty in understanding it owing to 
her limited stock of words. A novel called “ Audrey” closes 
by making the heroine’s lover say something to her, as she lies 
on her sickbed, about their going away together, and the ap- 
pended sentence “ But Audrey was gone before him.” It is plain 
enough to the ordinary reader, but [R. D.; Feb. 2, ’12] S. D. 
was very much puzzled by the ending, not knowing what it meant. 
[R. D.; Sept. 18, ’11] ‘“ Phase B was fond of dress. She 
bought quite a good many clothes, and hand-embroidered them.” 
She was very fond of giving presents, especially at Christmas 
time. She was submissive, acceding to almost any imposition of 
the women who employed her to sew, rather than protest. No 
sharp retort or angry clamor was ever heard from her lips, she 
suffered in silence, or hid herself and wept. So often did a favor 
mean that the donor had “ an axe to grind ”’, that she became sus- 
picious, and disinclined to accept any gift or offer of kindness. 
Friendship she was capable of, and of a sort of dog-like attach- 
ment, but love of any species was foreign to her nature. She 
disliked caresses even from her nearest girl-friends, and never 
offered any. > 

A story told by S. M. [Nov. 1, 712] well illustrates S. D.’s 
limitations. She was calling on a former teacher of R. D. on the 
first Hallowe’en after she came into being, and the teacher, Miss 
M., called her to the window to see a procession of masked figures 
in motley-attire. Miss M., seeing that S. D. seemed sad, had 
thought that the sight would make her laugh, and was evidently 
surprised that she did not even smile. The reason was that she 
had never seen or heard of masks, and thought she was beholding 
some new kind of beings, another race, as it were, with singular 
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faces. She therefore looked at them with curiosity, and asked 
where they lived. Miss M., to whom that was a matter of no 
moment, answered impatiently, ‘ Why, all around here’. S. D. 
asked nothing further, but turned her attention to their strange 
dress, but as each was garbed differently from the rest she gave 
up the problem for the time being as insoluble. §. M. did not re- 
member how she found out—M. probably had never solved the 
mystery herself—but at the next Hallowe'en she was prepared. 

The degree to which S. D. felt herself as another than R. D. 
was sometimes betrayed by remarks too abstractedly made for 
consideration of how they would sound to hearers. As I was 
taking her home one night in January, 1911, I remarked that I 
wondered that she had escaped the moral dangers incident to her 
having been so early thrown mostly upon her own resources and 
subjected to such a variety of experiences. She answered, “I 
think I must have been born good.” I glanced at her face, as the 
remark was of so unusual a character, but her expression was 
grave and calm—there was no intimation in it of conceit or self- 
consciousness. It was later evident that S. D., who had had no 
childhood of her own, was thinking, as in a reverie, of R. D. 
Two or three years earlier, according to S. M., S. D. was talking 
with two of her sisters about a baby niece, and remarked, “I 
think she is going to be pretty, like her aunt Doris.” The sisters 
snickered, and twitted her on her vanity, but she had really 
thought aloud, and her thoughts had been of the R. D., and of 
her as a child, according to the portraits she had seen. 

There exist two photographs of §. D. In one of these, taken 
in mourning dress a few months after her advent, the face wears 
a shadowy semblance of a smile, but the expression seems dazed 
or puzzled. Several persons who have of late seen the portrait, 
unaware of its significance, have remarked in substance to R. D., 
“It looks like you, except that it looks worried or distressed.” 
The other picture was taken at a picnic in July, 1907, and reflects 
the boredom that S. D. always felt at picnics. It has exactly the 
stolid, wooden expression which was characteristic of S. D., es- 
pecially when uninterested, and which the face of R. D. never 
wears. One looking at this picture, and then at one of R. D., 
finds it difficult to believe that at least the same body was before 
the camera in both cases. [See frontispiece and portrait oppo- 
site page 39.] 
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Margaret. 

To avoid confusion, this personality is called by the name 
Margaret throughout the present work, but the name in fact was 
not applied to her until January, 1911. Earlier she was known 
as Bridget. [R. D.; Sept. 16, °11] “ The way the term came 
about is that as long ago as I can remember J would use it. (Did 
you mean Phase A by it?) Ina sense I did. I always felt as 
though there were another one. A. caught the term from me, 
using it to tease Phase B. B. thought it belonged to A., as it 
really did; A. got tired of using it, but B. took it up. It was 
an aunt visiting us when I was eight years old, and mistaking my 
name and calling me Bridget, that gave the first start. A. was 
very indignant and would not speak to the aunt. Mother was 
amused, and called me that after the aunt left. A. disliked the 
name and used to write me notes about it.” In my first acquaint- 
ance with the girl, before I had discovered her condition, S. D. 
would sometimes say, “ Come, Bridget, it is time to go.” When 
asked why she employed the expression, she would reply, “ O, I 
am just talking to myself.” Ina sense no doubt it had become a 
phrase with her, but to a degree it was addressed to her subcon- 
scious. companion, and was so understood by the latter, who 
would, as later testimony showed, expostulate in words audible in 
S. D.’s mind, and also sometimes wreak revenge later. 

M. always declared to me that she was eighteen years old. 
[S. M.; Oct. 6, ’11] “ When §S. D. came she wanted to know 
how old she was, and M. told her she was seventeen years old. 
She wanted to appear older than S. D., so she said that she was 
eighteen, and eighteen she has been ever since. She doesn’t be- 
lieve that, she just says it.” [79.] 

Apparently M. continued the same as she was when she at- 
tained her development at about the age of ten, in all her char- 
acteristics. She was subnormal in her reactions to heat and cold 
(partial thermanzsthesia), and also lacked normal sensitiveness 
to hurts of any kind (partial analgesia). An anecdote told by 
her illustrated the latter fact. [Nov. 9, ’11] “ Some folks were 
talking about corns. A young man—I don’t remember who it 


79. Suggested probably by the facts that M. came earlier, and was, for 
the time being, S. D.’s teacher. 
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was [afterwards she remarked, ‘ I don’t remember who said that. 
I think it was a relation.’ [80.] §S. M. thinks it was Ada’s hus- 
band], said ‘ I know how to get rid of acorn. Cut the toe off’. 
I was glad to know that, so that night I tried to do it. But he 
didn’t tell me there was a bone there. When the knife got to the 
bone I couldn’t make it go any farther, so I had to give it up. I 
know now how to do it—I ought to have had a saw. And then 
the toe bleeded and bleeded, and the S. D. had an awful time with 
it.” S. M. said that the cutting was done with a greasy old 
table-knife. It did not hurt M. much at the time, she was so ex- 
cited, but she suffered a good deal afterwards. M. was capable 
of feats of work, when the mood seized her and she could pursue 
itas play. [S. M.; Dec. 22, ’12] “ Once she papered her room 
with a cheap but pretty paper, and did it well. After getting the 
room all fixed up they moved next door, and M. had another job 
of papering.” But on the whole she was not to be relied upon. 
She did not mind disorder in the least, though in the matter of 
cleanliness she was fastidious. [S.M.] For a short time after 
removal to the house adjacent, D.’s‘room was given up to a mar- 
ried couple. The woman smoked in bed, scorched the mattress, 
and the room was left in a frightful condition. M. came and 
was so disgusted that she chopped the bedstead to pieces and 
burned the mattress. At another time she adopted a dog, which 
proved uncleanly. All her affection for the cur promptly van- 
ished, and she kicked him into the street. 

M. was a veritable enfant terrible. She would sometimes 
relate astounding speeches which she had made to people, with 
every appearance of enjoyment. But S. M. often declared that 
M. did not really see the humor of them, either at the time or af- 
terward, but enjoyed the recollection of the sensation she had 
produced, and laughed in the telling because her auditors laughed. 

[M.; Sept. 4, °11] “I told Governor ’s daughter, 
when S. D. was making dresses for her, that she was so tall that 
she was warping. She was awfully mad.” In another family 
she heard remarks disparaging a young man who drank, and 
made this contribution —“ O well, every family has its black 

80. M., being in process of elimination, had now lost a part of her 
memories. 
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sheep”. ‘To her it was simply an observation which she had 
heard, and thought would sound well, but as a member of the 
family had committed forgery, it proved embarrassingly appro- 
priate. M. was enthusiastically fond of small children. For 
that matter so was R. D., and S. D. took interest in them in a 
languid sort of way. [S. D.; Mar. 30, 11] “I wonder why 
it was that M. would come out more with some people than 
others. I used to like to talk with Dr. Thomson about the babies 
in the hospital, when Trixie was there. While I was talking M. 
would come out, and make him roar with laughing. Once she 
cut me off in the middle of a sentence. [81] When I came 
again he was roaring. I don’t know what she said, and I don't 
like to be laughed at, and he was careful after that.” M. was 
questioned about the incident, and mimicked his manner of 
“ roaring”, and “ shutting up like a jackknife ” when he did so. 
She related how she would play with the babies, so that all of 
them would be on the watch for her, and get so excited that they © 
had to stop her going in. “ That S. D. would only talk about 
the babies, and shut up if Dr. ‘T. went to talk about anybody else.” 
Once the R. D. sent $5 for the work among the babies. “ Of 
course, with her child nature, M. was very fond of dolls.” [5. 
M.; May 13,11] “ When S. D. first came and was at sea what 
to do, and M. wrote her notes telling her where to find things, the 
disposition of her employer and what she liked to eat, and all sorts 
of things to make her way smooth, S. D. was grateful, and wrote 
a note asking M. what she would like for a present. M. replied 
that she would like a doll. D. had never had a real doll in her 
life,—only rag and paper ones. So S. D. bought a fine doll, and 
M. was so pleased that she danced a good part of the next night. 
M. herself made clothes for the doll, and played with it often.” 
S. D, also mentioned the purchase of the doll and told of playing 
with dolls, but since she spoke before the secret of dissociation 
was discovered her story does not sound quite consistent, and the 
“1” needs interpretation as referring, now to herself, now to M. 
“T bought.a doll when I was about seventeen, and dressed it for 


81. M. would come out because she liked to talk to Dr. T., and to make 
him “roar”. S. D.’s not liking to be laughed at, and showing it in her 
manner, was characteristic. 
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summer and winter, but did not play with it. Even now the kids 
will say ‘ play dolls’, and I will get so interested that I forget 
them and they stay on their knees and watch me. I talk for the 
dolls,—if it is a woman doll I talk like a woman, and if it is a 
child I talk like a child. And I am one of the persons too. Ella’s 
niece was used to my playing, and she got Ella to play with the 
dolls, and said ‘ You don’t play right.’ If anything happens to 
the dolls in the play I laugh and cry for them. I have marriages 
and funerals. I can adapt myself to any age. I remember how I 
felt when I was a kid and feel the same. [82] I get down and 
up and do little dances as I did when a child. I don’t like to go 
into company that I am not familiar with, but I had a whole com- 
pariy of paper dolls,—this was my society. I always had a paper 
doll ‘ Margaret’, and ’most always a ‘Grace’, and always one 
named ‘ Doris’ which was the prettiest. The doll I have now is 


‘Margaret,’ too.” [83] 


In Relation to the Dead Mother. 


[R. D.; Mar. 8, ’11] For a number of months R. D. did 
not, during her short appearances, remember the fact of her 
mother’s death. But she would, while working at Mrs. M.’s, 
think of something she wanted to tell her mother, and start run- 
ning home. But her memory does not carry her to her home, she 
supposes that one of the others must have come, and done some 
work there. [M.; Mar: 24, ’11] (How long would R. D. be 
out at atime?) “ Well, about as long as it took to run six 
blocks. About five minutes, I guess. The times she started home 
to tell the mother something. She never got more than six 
blocks.” [84] [S. M.; May 1, ’11] “After her mother’s 


82. “I remember” is a subterfuge to conceal the, to me, yet unknown M., 
who felt like a kid not because she remembered how she formerly felt, but 
because she always remained a kid. At other times, “I remember”, in S. D.’s 
mouth, really meant “I know because M. told me what happened when D. 
was little.” 

83. The evolution of M.’s remarkable “drama” had begun long before 
this, See note. 

84. M.’s judgments of positive or comparative time-duration were unreli- 
able, as she had almost no time-sense. She could give many a date correctly, 
but elapsed time she measured hap-hazard or by vague phrases, except when 
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death S. D. would sometimes start for home, then R. D. would 
come out and think of something she wanted to tell her mother, 
and hasten, not remembering her death, and then S. D. would 
return and finish the journey. R. D. never reached home.” 

Not infrequently, too, during the first year, S. D. had a hal 
lucination of the mother standing or walking at her right side. 
Sometimes she felt a touch, or she became otherwise conscious 
of a presence, and turned only to get a fleeting glimpse. [S. M.; 
Feb. 25,’11] “S. D. had these apparitions, R. D. never. S. D. 
never had seen the mother living, yet she saw her as she looked in 
her house wrapper. Perhaps it was from M. thinking a great 
deal about the mother.” 

[S. M.; Feb. 25, ’11] “M. didn’t know anything about 
death, and was hunting for her mother for two or three weeks 
after the burial. If she had come out at the funeral she would 
have made a dreadful fuss.” 


Reappearance of Untaught S. D. 


[M.; Feb. 12, 712] “ There came near being another S. D. 
There was another for awhile. Sometimes, after S. D. got to 
know things, a S. D. would come that didn’t know nothin’—she 
just sat around and didn’t do anything. But she got joined to 
S. D.” This statement might pass for an imaginative freak, but 
for the appearance of precisely analogous phenomena later on, 
under the observation of the writer. [85] ‘There is therefore 
no reason to doubt the fact as stated by M., and afterward cor- 
roborated by S. M. Owing to the burden of labor assumed by 
the S. D. complex, either that complex tended to break up, the 
line of cleavage separating the primitive content from the later 
acquired accretions, the latter sinking below the surface as the 
point of exhaustion was reached and the former subsisting for a 
short time by itself, or else the stress formed the nucleus of a new 
complex, an incipient personality, resembling the primitive S. D. 


she filched the proper term from the consciousness of R. D. It could not 
have taken five minutes to run six blocks. And these were not the longest 
times that R. D. was out during this period; in her room she was sometimes 
out for ten minutes or more. 


85. The return of S. D. b. See p. 457. 
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Observation of the analogous phenomena referred to favors the 
former view, and even the opinion that a personality may under 
appropriate conditions temporarily emerge in a condition cor- 
responding to its state at any stage of its previous development, 
as the earth would be if denuded of any number of its upper 
strata, even down to the archaic rock, corresponding with the 
primitive state of the personality. [86] It is not implied that 
the personality may not undergo temporary modification in other 
manner than that which implies chronological sequence, the evi- 
dence being that it may. In the case referred to by M. the cleav- 
age was close to the archaic or original condition of S. D., that is, 
to her condition nearest to mental vacuity, consciousness was at a 
low ebb and the system secured a degree of rest. Later the S. D. 
complex attained sufficient vigor to sustain its burdens without 
the opening of this safety-valve. and, as M. naively puts it, re- 
ferring to the reappearing untaught S. D., whom we might des- 
ignate as S. D.’, “ she got joined to S. D.” 


86. See case in Sidis’s book. 
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CHAPTER V. 
FOURTH PERIOD: FIVE PERSONALITIES. 


REAL DORIS, MARGARET, SLEEPING MARGARET, SICK DORIS AND 
SLEEPING REAL DORIS. TO THE BEGINNING OF CURATIVE 


INFLUENCES. 
September, 1907—November, 1909. 


Advent of “ Sleeping Real Doris ”. 


From the time that the case came under observation, 
certain phenomena were noted when the subject was asleep, 
of a marked character, that is, occurring in groups possessing 
signs distinguishing them from the remaining somnambu- 
listic performances. The most remarkable of these phe- 
nomena consisted in what came to be known as “ conversa- 
tion-recitals ”, though strictly that term is a misnomer, as 
only one side of the dialogue was recited, the other being 
represented by pauses. These “ recitals” will be described 
in their place in the record, and examples quoted. Many of 
the conversations proved to have previously taken place, at 
least in substance, some of them but a few hours before, 
others earlier and even as far back as childhood. The facial 
and vocal expression, the phraseology and pronunciation, 
dramatically corresponded with the period of life when-the 
original conversation appeared or proved to have taken place. 
It was not until the case had been studied for more than a 
year that the conclusion was finally reached that these and 
other phenomena inhered in a vague and inchoate yet valid 
personality, distinct from the others. This conclusion was 
attained so late partly because the personality was a purely 
somnambulic one of limited scope, and partly because many 
of the most significant phenomena connected therewith oc- 
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curred in the dead of night, and so escaped observation for 
some time. The steps of its attainment, together with the 
proofs of its validity, will be given in their order. But before 
the first glimmer of the truth was discerned M. had uttered a 
hint, recorded at the time, but not understood. On the day 
following the somnambulic rehearsal of D.’s part in a con- 
versation which took place between her and her mother when 
she was ten years old, thrilling in the childlikeness of its 
delivery and in its tenderness and pathos, M. remarked [May 
6, 711] “ Did you see her yesterday when she was dreaming 
of her mother? (Yes.) But you don’t know about it as I do.” 
What did M. mean? I had by that time discovered R. D., 
and M. knew that I was aware of her, so she could not. be re- 
ferring to R. D. in this cryptic fashion. What she meant is 
showed by her plain statement at a later date [Jan. 12, ’12], 
at which I had begun to suspect the existence of a sort of 
Sleeping Real Doris, but had never mentioned the conjecture. 
M. related that the night before R. D., while asleep, 
leaned over the edge of the bed and hunted for something on 
the floor; and then intimated that it was not quite R. D. after 
all who did so. I cautiously inquired what she meant. She 
replied, “ There is a little crack in the R. D., and that makes 
a Sleeping Real Doris.” Astonished at hearing this term, 
which I had tentatively used in my notes, I exclaimed 
(“ Where did you get that name?”) “TI called her that a 
long time ago. I didn’t tell you because I thought you knew 
everything. I told S. D. about her. She came from just a 
little crack in R. D.” [87]. §. M. was questioned about S. 
R. D.’s first appearance [Apr. 2, ’12], and replied without a 
moment’s hesitation, “ It was in consequence of a fall that she 
had when she was working at Mrs. M.’s. I will tell you so 
that you can get almost the exact date. Ask R. D. to inquire 
of Ella when her sister Dora was married; it occurred only 
a few days before the marriage. [The date of the marriage 


87. This expression M. derived from hearing me speak about the mental 
“fissure”. She afterwards asked me what a fissure was, and I laughingly 
said “a crack.” The sequel shows that she got an inkling of what I had 


meant. 
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proved to be Oct. 2, 1907.] M. was going up a flight of three 
steps when someone playfully touched her on the arm; that 
startled her and she fell, striking her head near the back on 
an earthen crock with such force that it broke the crock. She 
injured her back in the fall, and had to go to Dr. K. for it. 
[88] He never examined the back, but gave her medicine. 
It was on the night following the fall that Sleeping Real 
Doris first manifested herself. S. D. had gone to bed thirsty, 
and S. R. D. said several times, ‘I want a drink.’ She used 
to talk after that, but not to walk. After that D. had another 
fall, and I think it strengthened $. R. D. Her voice seemed 
to be louder—more as it is now. She did not begin what you 
call the conversation-recitals until we moved into the Colo- 
rado Avenue house. [89] The first one went back to the 
time she was a little girl and built a fire for the first time. 
(Yes, I heard that one.) Oh, did she do that here? I had 
forgotten that. Well, these used to amuse M. But theS. R. 
D. did not get up or walk about in those days, not until S. D. 
went. §. D. appeared to be a damper to her.” M. was 
asked what the subject of S. R. D.’s first conversation-recital 
was, [Apr. 16, 712] and replied, “ She talked about when D. 
was a little girl.” She added, “ Once she was talking just 
what R. D. talked once just before I came, and when it came 
to my part I expected her to say that, and I listened like fury, 
but the dumm thing didn’t say it. She just waited as if she 


88. The shock which D. received leading to the first dissociational 
catastrophe when she was three years old was in part physical, 4. ¢., she was 
thrown violently to the floor. But she must also have suffered a great fright 
when she saw her father, with enraged countenance, coming to her, and 
when he grasped and dashed her down. While it cannot certainly be deter- 
mined whether one or the other factor produced the effect, or whether both 
acted in unison, it seems safer to say that the shock which caused the first 
dissociation was psycho-physical. There can be no question, however, that 
it was a psychical shock that produced the second disintegration,—violent 
stress of emotion accompanying her mother’s sudden death. The third shock, 
which brought S. R. D., was physical, being the injury resulting from the fall, 
since it is not likely that the unexpected touch upon the arm would produce 
extreme fright. 

89. October 9, 1908. But she uttered exclamations and brief soliloquies 


earlier. 
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was listening until the place where the R. D. came back, when 
she said, ‘ Yes, mother’, just as the R. D. did. I remember 
that mother was telling her something when I came, and 
when she came back she said, ‘ Yes, mother ’,—she expected 
her to go on from the place where she stopped hearing.” 


The date when Sleeping Real Doris [90] came into exist- 
ence, as fixed by the above statement of S. M., proved to have 
been the latter part of September, 1907; and the cause of her 
being thrown off, as it were, like a planetary ring from the 
_ vortex of R. D.’s psychical being, was the injury received in 
consequence of the fall. According to the testimony, she was 
afterwards strengthened by the shock of a similar accident, 
and ‘ since after observation began she showed some capacity 
for education in response to sense-stimuli’ there can be little 
doubt that there had been development, excessively slow, 
from the first. 

A Kaleidoscopic Life. 

Enough has been said to indicate the general character of 
Doris’s daily life. The most of the incidents belonging 
chronologically to this section which it is thought worth 
while to retain will be found under the dates when they were 
learned and set down after the daily record began, since they 
are valuable chiefly to explain the then contemporaneous de- 
velopments. The unfavorable home environment, together 
with the exhausting labors, both normal and abnormal, pur- 
sued by S. D., tended to make her, the duty-bound and fate- 
driven, more and more the dominant personality, and to crush 
down the child personality, play-loving M. Yet the latter 


made her frequent appearances, and wreaked her frequent 
revenges, taunting her task-mistress, maltreating her body 


90. It is regrettable that three of the personalities acquired ambiguous 
titles. Sleeping Margaret was by no means Margaret asleep, Sick Doris was 
not simply Doris in a condition of illness, and Sleeping Real Doris was not 
the same as Real Doris sleeping. But that these names arose is a part of the 
record from which it is not proper to deviate for the sake of convenience. 
Anyone who carefully reads the explanations in the Glossary will not be 
misled by them. 
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with a malice which recoiled upon herself. At night she was 
queen, playing, junketing and “ imagining” in her bed until 
she fell asleep. Then occasionally R. D. would come and 
dream, to be succeeded by S. R. D., with her small but in- 
creasing repertory. If for any reason the slumber was else- 
where than in bed, S. D. was the sleeper. M. continued to 
communicate with §. D., by written notes, and by voices 
sometimes apprehended as audible and sometimes as “ in the 
mind”. Nor must it be supposed that their relations were 
always inimical, on the contrary M. was often a most delight- 
ful companion, so that the two chatted and consulted together 
like a pair of chums. Often of an evening a call would be 
made at the home of some girl friend, and there the family 
would never know what to expect. Sometimes Doris would 
keep them in a gale of laughter by her quaint sayings and imi- 
tative drollery, then she was M.; at others she talked se- 
dately, with only an occasional nervous laugh, then she was 
S. D. When one suddenly gave place to the other, the 
change was somewhat mystifying, despite the fact that each 
took care to guard the common secret. M., since she was 
conscious underneath while S$. D. was out, would have no 
difficulty in letting her exuberance out gradually instead of 
at once; and §S. D., though without direct knowledge of what 
M. had been doing, would find herself laughing, and feel for 
a few moments the afterglow of M.’s humor, and so only 
gradually cool down. But sometimes S. D. would find her- 
self in the midst of a prank which affronted her dignity, and 
desist with puzzling suddenness. As to interrupted conver- 
sations, of course M. could carry them on, while if it became 
S. D.’s turn to come on deck, she managed by the swift in- 
ferences of practice, by “ fishing”, by pretending she had not 
heard the last remark and other devices, generally to bridge 
over the chasm pretty well. But of course there were errors 
and singular contrasts, and the girl could not escape the repu- 
tation of being “ odd ”. [91] 


91. This description of the manner in which the transitions were bridged 
over is based, partly upon the analysis of anecdotes, but chiefly upon observa- 
tion of the methods later employed. After the secret was known to Mrs. 
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A brief recital of the principal events of Doris’s life, and 
the chief determining facts of her environment, will conclude 
this chapter. 


Relatives and Home Surroundings. 


The father continued to drink heavily, and his naturally 
callous and selfish nature became brutal when he was under 
the influence of liquor. When his daughter was in what 
must have appeared to him like a certain mood, that is, when 
she was M., she was possessed of a saucy wilfulness of which 
he stood in awe, or if he became inebriated beyond that point 
she kept out of his way. But when she was in another mood, 
that is when she was S. D.,—for R. D. never appeared in his 
presence—he knew that he could browbeat her as he pleased, 
and was not chary of using his opportunity. Tame as any 
pussy when others were present, he seemed to possess a cer- 
tain discretion even when in his cups which made him wait 
until he was within doors before he displayed his worst traits. 
Even there he was often pleasant enough, or only bearably 
grumpy. But when intoxicated and displeased about any- 
thing, no language was too violent for him to use to his 
daughter, and many a blow did she receive or avoid from his 
fist or stick. Late in the evening she would listen fearfully 
for his stealthy step. A number of times she fled into the 
night to escape his assaults, and walked the street for hours, 
thus laying the foundation for the somnambulistic walking 
afterward observed. Once, clad only in her night clothes, 
she spent a chilly night in an outhouse, the doors locked 
against her. 

Her sister Trixie was confined to her bed by a rheumatic 
malady, a hopeless cripple, and was ill-tempered and exact- 
ing. M. would hug and kiss her, S. D. would slave for her, 


Prince and myself, and each personality was free to act out her nature, 
the translation from one to another was often startling. But if strangers 
were present the old devices would still be used; M., for example, would “pre- 
tend to be” S. D. or R. D., whichever she had replaced, successfully so far as 
the strangers were concerned, though they doubtless saw enough difference 
to consider her “moody” or “queer”. 
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but never indulged in caresses. The invalid could not under- 
stand why such blandishments were showered upon her at 
times, and then utterly omitted for hours, and complained 
bitterly. [M.; Apr. 21,’11] “I would hug and kiss her like 
fury, and then S. D. would come and Trixie would start and 
holler because she didn’t know what she wanted. She would 
bring Trixie things, and wonder what on earth was the mat- 
ter with her, but she never kissed her, she thought that was a 
whim. It was the S. D. that washed her and did everything 
like that, and we that hugged and kissed her.” §S. D. had to 
leave her every morning to go to her work, not to return until 
time for supper, but relatives and neighbors saw her at in- 
tervals. Besides the care of the invalid, there were meals to 
prepare for two and sometimes three men, and other house- 
work in the morning and evening, besides the full day’s labor 
away! It is no wonder that R. D. came less and less until 
after the death of Trixie had lightened the labors of S. D. 


Sick Doris Earning Money. 


Mr. Fischer was supposed to pay the rent, but the re- 
maining household expenses fell on S. D. The grocery bills 
were large. §. D. continued to work for Mrs. M. for some 
months, helping in the dress-making and likewise in the house 
work. Then she began to do sewing in the houses of 
wealthy women, who would recommend her one to another. 
[R. D.; June 15, ’11] “ In the evening at home I [S. D] made 
shirt waists for servants and working girls. I got a dollar 
each. I could make one in anevening. Sometimes I worked 
all night and made two or three. I also made quite a good 
many dresses. I averaged almost as much at home as du: ing 
the day. I got a dollar and a half for my day-work. I made 
embroidery too, but up to the last two years gave it all away. 
After that I made it to sell, but also gave a good deal away.” 


Course of Events. 


Trixie not only suffered from rheumatism but at length 
the doctors declared that she had tuberculosis in one of its 
forms. ‘Toward the last she often insisted on D.’s sleeping 
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with her. In her paroxysms of pain she would scratch her- 
self.and also her companion. ‘Thus the latter was probably 
infected, for indicia appeared in one ankle which Dr. Freed- 
man pronounced those of tuberculosis. In September, 1908, 
he operated upon the ankle, S. D. refusing to be anesthetized, 
and bearing the pain stoically. Subnormal to tactile stimuli, 
she could feel deep seated pains keenly, and for several nights 
following the operation could not sleep for suffering. At 
last the doctor injected morphine to induce sleep, but it only 
stimulated her. Twice he repeated the injection without 
effect, save to make her excited and talkative. Then M. 
came and went to sleep. The foregoing was learned from R. 
D., [Sept. 26, °13] and S. M. the same day added her testi- 
mony. “ When M. came she dropped asleep instantly. She 
was soon in such a condition that Dr. F. was greatly alarmed. 
He stayed with her all night, giving her things to counteract 
the morphine, shaking her, telling her stories, etc. He did 
not dare to leave her. §S. D. did not come again for several 
days.” The foot was in a plaster cast for three weeks, and 
she had to use a cane in walking for some time thereafter, 
but the tuberculosis never reappeared. The facts stated in 
this paragraph laid the foundation for a singular feature in 
the later developments. 

Her Sunday School teacher, noting how nervous and de- 
bilitated her pupil seemed, urged her to be treated by her own 
favorite “ doctor”, an osteopath, and ended by taking her to 
his office. This Dr. Ratbum was a pretentious, voluble ig- 
noramus, who, graduating from his honest workman’s bench 
by the usual royal road, had worked himself into the confi- 
dence of many ailing people, including some of wealth and 
standing. He told S. D. that he could bring her to health, 
but that it might take a long course of treatment. Miss S. 
advised her to enter upon this course, and repeatedly charged 
her, “ Now, do just what the doctor says ”, which, consider- 
ing S. D.’s notions of duty, was the same as sentencing her to 
the mercenary clutches of the quack for a protracted term. 
He was soon at work torturing her by a process which he 
called putting the bones of her spine in place, said vertebrz 
having presumably somehow slipped past each other or col- 
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lected into knots. Sometimes she went twice a week, some- 
times her dread kept her away for weeks, but the picture 
which the wily scoundrel drew of the dire results if she did 
not keep on, and the words of the well-meaning Miss S. echo- 
ing in her memory, would finally bring her back. 

Trixie died on Oct. 4, 1908, while M. was holding her in 
her arms. [M.; Feb. 3, 12] “She wouldn’t have died just 
then if I hadn’t joggled her. She was awfully heavy, and I 
laid her down, and her foot stuck out. She didn’t allow any- 
one to touch that foot, and I hollered, ‘ Trixie, put your foot 
in’, but she didn’t. So I rolled her over a little, because that 
would make her take her foot in. But it didn’t go in, and I 
looked at her. And then I yelled to Mr. Fischer, ‘ Trixie’s 
dead ’, and he came running down, and sent me for the doctor. 
And everybody blamed the S$. D. Ada said that she ought 
to have got the doctor before. Alma said that she came up 
and gave Trixie all her baths, just because she did it twice 
when S. D. was away at work. And Miss M. blamed her. 
Everybody scolded S. D. but Ella. She said to her mother, 
‘Well, I think that D. looks awfully sick herself’. And we 
didn’t sleep any for four nights—S. D. just walked the floor 
all night. It seemed only a week to her since the mother 
died, and she thought that everybody would have to go like 
that. She thought she would go the same way, and she 
didn’t know who there would be to take care of her body.” 

[R. D.; Oct. 12, 11] “ When Trixie died a cousin came in 
whom I [as S. D.] had never seen. The first thing I knew 
someone rushed in and threw herself down beside the coffin 
and began to cry loudly. It struck me as awfully funny and 
I got to laughing. [92] I asked a little girl who she was and 
she told me. A strange man came in also,—it was my 
brother Tom, but I hadn’t seen him. The girl looked aston- 
ished, but told me, ‘ Why, don’t you know Tom?’ and I said 
I did. Then as I was laughing, the A Phase came, and the 
cousin found me [M.] with my hands over my face laughing 
but pretending to cry, and mocking her, ‘O Trixie!’ She 
92. Probably the laughing was induced by M. underneath, who directly 
afterward came out. 
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never liked me after that. She had never visited Trixie 
while she was sick.” M. always expressed resentment to 
those who ill-treated or neglected persons of whom she was 
fond. The sister Helen got her due share. She was a pro- 
fessional nurse in a distant city, and professed piety and great 
enthusiasm for her vocation. [S. D.; Mar. 20,’11] “ Last 
summer when Helen was at home we tried to get her to go 
with us to Dr. Ratbum’s because we wanted her to know 
about the treatment. But she wouldn’t go. And she 
wouldn’t go when Dr. Freedman was treating the ankle. Dr. 
F. wrote to her at the time of my bad ankle [93] that I must 
have rest, that if Trixie lived five weeks I would be dead 
before that. And she didn’t come except at sister’s funeral. 
And then the Imp entertained her and Aunt Maria, and 
never showed the ankle or told where we were going to move. 
We moved the next day, and Helen was to come for the day. 
The Imp gave father a dollar to be gone all day, and when 
Helen came the door was locked and she didn’t make the 
visit. But the R. D. forgives everybody. It seems to me if 
I had a younger sister and she acted peculiar I would excuse 
her on the ground that she isn’t feeling well, or would at least 
try to find out what is the matter, but Helen never did.” 

It was on Oct. 9, 1908, that the family moved to a house 
not far from the church of which the writer was then rector. 
Here, for a little, R. D. was puzzled on her brief appearances, 
by the strangeness of the bedroom and furnishings. She 
never came elsewhere. Of the devices employed to keep 
her out none worked better than to have her come before the 
materials for coloring photographs. Sometimes she would 
even attempt an original picture, though there is no reason 
to suppose that the result would have satisfied an exacting 
critic. Probably she would occasionally remain so engaged 
for a quarter of an hour. S. D., also, enjoyed coloring 
pictures, and possessed the curious faculty of being able to 
“put away” M. for the daylight of two days, by engrossing 
herself in this task. 


93. S. D. often said “we” when not watching herself, and then, noticing 
that she was doing so would change to 
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On Sunday, Jan. 3, 1909, S. D. was going to the Meth- 
odist Church, but being very tired went into the Episcopal 
one, on the way. Just as the sermon began R. D. came, and 
must have remained 20 minutes at least, as S. D. replaced her 
immediately after the close of the sermon. [R. D.; Apr. 20, 
"12] “I wanted to see who was there, but I dared not take 
my eyes away from you for fear I would forget at sight of 
the people. I took notes of your sermon in my Bible. And 
as you preached I said to myself over and over, ‘I wish he 
were my father!’ I never said that of anyone else. It 
seems so strange. [94] I didn’t know who you were or 
whether you were married or not. But that is what I 
thought.” 

From early in April to early in July R. D. never came 
[95] to the surface once. In October a girl neighbor invited 
S. D. to join her Sunday School class, and she consented, but 
did not know until she first attended on the 24th, that it was 


at the church into which she had wandered the winter before. — 


Mrs. Prince met her in the Sunday School room and showed 
her kindly attention, which, it proved, made a strong impres- 
sion upon the forlorn creature. A Sunday or two after this 
Mrs. Prince brought her to the rectory, and this is the date 
of my first recollection of her. When I entered the room she 
seemed to be talking quite eagerly, but I could not get much 
response; she seemed constrained and almost afraid of me, 
and her laugh was nervous. After this she came to the house 
with increasing frequency. She seemed to be fascinated by 
Mrs. Prince, and the latter to take a fancy to her. She had 
some appearance of trying to avoid me, and though I occa- 
sionally met her in the house, I was busy and paid her little 
heed. 


94. Strange in view of her after adoption. She had often envied girls 
who had kind fathers, and had imagined what it would be to have such a 


parent. 
95. See pp. 317-18. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FIFTH PERIOD: QUINTUPLE PERSONALITY. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF CURATIVE INFLUENCES TO THE DIS- 
COVERY OF THE FACT OF DISSOCIATION AND THE ENTRANCE 
UPON A PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL CAMPAIGN, 


November, 1909—January 20, 1911. 


[R. D.; Apr. 23, ’12] “ The next time I myself saw you 
after that time in the church the year before was in your 
house. You began to talk to Phase B about books and I 
came out for about twenty minutes. I knew that you were 
the same man. I did not know who the woman was. (Had 
you been informed anything about us?) No, nothing. I 
did not know who you were. (Were you surprised at finding 
yourself talking with the man?) No, I was too used to find- 
ing myself in all sorts of situations.” 

I remember this occasion well, and that the girl appeared 
more brightly interested than I had seen her. ‘This was on 
an evening in the latter part of November, and it was 
the first time that R. D. had conversed with another person since 
the death of her mother four and a half years before. 

[R. D.; Jan. 28, 12] “ That was one of the first times that 
I [S. D.] came over to your house. And it was a long time 
after that that I began to lie down and sleep there, and the 
mother to take care of me. Yet right from the time of that 
talk I began to come out more, about every other day. The 
first time I staid about ten minutes, and after that I would 
stay from five to ten. ‘That seemed very long to me. 
Everything was ready for me; sometimes I would come with 
the tools in my hand, sometimes for painting, sometimes for 
embroidery. I would probably have staid out longer if I 
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could have kept my head, but I would have curiosity and look 
around the room, and it looked so badly that I would go in. 
Then they began to give me my orders to ‘sit there’, etc. 
Even then sometimes I couldn’t help looking around. I 
could tell from notes left, which I would read, that they were 
coming over here, and how I wished I could come and talk to 
you again! And how I wished I could go out on the street, 
I wanted to see it so badly! For four years I never saw the 
street. From those few weeks when I would start home, I 
was never on the street. Up until we moved to Colorado St. 
I always came after dark, and the shutters would be closed, 
so that I couldn’t see out, and after that the windows did not 
look out on the street. As time went on I came out more 
frequently, but did not stay longer. I was never out twenty 
minutes again until I came to live here. Once or twice T 
came out at Ada’s. Phase A would be playing with the 
children and get so excited that she would go, then B would 
come and be disgusted at finding herself on all fours, and I 
would come. It was always in that order, I do not remember 
ever coming directly from A. as Ido now. When I came out 
at Ada’s I staid only a moment. I sat and looked at the 
children—I did not speak, I did not know their names, but 
supposed they were Ada’s, because I saw her.” 


Automatic Fabrications by Sick Doris. 


In order that the narrative to follow may be understood it 
is necessary at this point to advert to certain fictions enacted 
by S. D. while under casual observation in 1910, the weaving 
of which had begun earlier. While these. were in part im- 
pelled by the sentiments, such as the craving of this lonely 
and burdened creature for sympathy and appreciation, it 
would be a grave error, though a natural one, hastily to as- 
sume that they were deliberate and culpable impostures. It 
must be considered, in the first place, that S. D. was only the 
fragment, so to speak, of a psychical entity, with various in- 
tellectual as well as emotional limitations. But even or- 
dinary hysteria, in which only the germs of dissociation exist, 
manifests as one of its most characteristic symptoms the 
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tendency to fabrication and simulation, and the naive notion 
that this is simply “ shamming ” and “ faking” is now given 
up by the expert. It is usually a phenomenon of auto- 
suggestion. The hysteric mind loses, so to speak, its sense 
of perspective, its elements no longer act in balance and co- 
ordination, it tends to narrow its conscious field and par- 
ticularly to focus attention long and frequently upon certain 
objects of fear or desire until they loom up as objective reali- 
ties. The patient in a sense and degree knows that she is 
obsessed by a delusion, but she is nevertheless obsessed, after 
the manner that one says in a night-mare, “that is a real 
person standing there grasping my wrist—I know it is be- 
cause I can see and feel him; but if I could only cry out he 
would vanish into nothingness”, The hysteric may assure 
herself or even confess to others, that her acted and recited 
fabrication is not objectively valid, nevertheless it goes on 
like a dream until some strong counter force breaks in and 
speedily or slowly dissolves it. [96] There is conclusive 
proof that it was so with §. D. Besides, she was under the 
influence of M., the personality given to “ play-acting ” and 
imagining, who, the obsessions being once initiated by the 
usual processes, directly stimulated them both for her own 
amusement and to torment S. D. or to help her conceal their 
fictitious character, according to occasion. 

The first of these fabrications was that she was the victim 
of bone tuberculosis. For months we supposed that she had 
a large cavity in the left hip, which had to be dressed and 
afterwards filled with packing, and that without this packing 
she would be unable to walk. She limped, at times more 
than at others, and remarked that she ought to use a cane 
but hated to do so, though some day the bone would snap 
and she would fall helpless on the pavement. She claimed, 
also, to have several cavities along the spine, and that their 


96. “Janet, in speaking of the hysteric, calls attention to the suppression 
of the intellectual faculties and to the difficulty in fixing the attention. Vague 
preoccupations fill their minds, and they cannot be interested in a work 
assigned them. * * * The hysteric returns to her story, her phantasy, her 
fabrication—her whole being is for the time constellated about her complex,” 
Dr. S. E. Jelliffe. “Forchheimer’s Therapeusis”, IV, 584. 
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number was gradually increasing. When a small sore, 
probably from an abrasion, appeared on a knuckle, she re- 
marked that she thought the tuberculosis was breaking out 
there. She professed to have sharp pains in the hip, and I 
have no doubt that she had, for she would not simply wince 
but the sweat would suddenly start upon her forehead. 
These pains were probably in general the result of direct 
auto-suggestion, but the sharpest pangs came from a form of 
auto-suggestion, if so it may be called, which resided in the 
will of another personality, M., who threatened them, and be- 
hold, they came to pass. 

The other automatic fabrication was that she painted or 
drew pictures with great skill and at abnormal speed. She 
would profess to have a dream, generally of trees, flowers, 
etc., and as soon thereafter as she could arrange it to “ put M. 
away” and paint a picture corresponding exactly to the 
dream, every detail of which she could remember until she 
had it reproduced on the canvas, when it would vanish from 
her mind. It usually took two days, she claimed, to paint 
such a picture. Usually her mother appeared in the land- 
scape of the dream, but she never claimed to enter her in the 
picture. When I first heard of this phenomenon I was 
naturally desirous of seeing an example, but the pictures were 
supposed to be all sold. The time for painting another 
seemed to recede indefinitely, but at last, after recounting 
a dream of this description, she professed to shut herself up 
for the purpose of painting the vision, actually did not ap- 
pear for two days, and after an appropriate time for its fram- 
ing, presented the picture to me. It was a forest scene, well 
executed, and much after the description of the dream,—but 
was afterwards innocently exposed by the mystified Real 
Doris as the work of another hand. It was actually selected 
and purchased by S. D. for its resemblance to the dream. 
This looks to the ordinary layman like barefaced and guilty 
deception, but the psychiatrist will recognize the somnam- 
bulic fashion with which certain species of neurotics furnish 
themselves with the materials for their delusions. Again, S. 
D. would sometimes casually allow me to see small line 
pictures which when questioned she would give me to under- 
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stand, but in as laconic a manner as possible, were her work 
with a pen. Indeed, no doubt I helped in the fabrication, for 
I seized upon the first hint to express my surprise and ad- 
miration, and to urge her to bring in more examples. She 
spoke slightingly of them, and said that she made them for 
the amusement of her little nieces, two or three in an hour. 
As they were really impressions of etchings, I feel somewhat 
ashamed of my credulity, and can only plead that I had little 
time for examination, little knowledge in pictorial art, and 
that several persons of presumably greater knowledge in that 
domain failed to detect the imposture. Besides, the border 
had been removed from one or two of the several which were 
shown me. Another picture, given to Mrs. P. as original, 
proved to be a skilfully colored photograph. S&S. D. also de- 
clared that she had long kept a diary, and that in it were a 
great many pictures, of people, landscapes, etc., which she 
had made from day to day. 

So far as I have been able to discover by observation 
and research, the fabrications of hysteria are never 
made of whole cloth, but have their points de repere of facts, 
around which the constructive imagination weaves its gossa- 
mer web. [97] Thus in the case of the tuberculosis fabric. 


97. A remarkable case of amnesia, involving all save the motor memories 
and those of spatial relations, so that the subject, Michael Haitsch, had to 
reacquire language and other knowledge like an infant though a hundred 
times more rapidly, came under the care of the writer. In a condition of 
what is supposed to have been hysterical delusion preceding the amnesic 
collapse, he wrote a letter to his sister, of which the following is the essential 
part, translated from German to English. “Flanked by two armed persons, 
beside whose revolvers I sleep and when I am awake, continually under the 


’ influence of narcotics. In case my life is worth so much to you, send $200 to 


the Los Angeles post-office to my address. Please do not notify the police, 
otherwise my life is at stake every moment since on the 2nd of February I 
had to leave Cleveland under escort and always in danger.” On the basis of 
this incoherent epistle a theory was framed of the general cause of the 
psychic strain which caused the collapse, and of what nature were the objects 
which most prominently occupied Haitsch’s narrowing field of consciousness 
just prior to his disappearance from Cleveland. (1) The main cause of the 
strain was financial worry. (2) He had in some manner lost a sum of 
money. (3) He had stood in fear of revenge, or at least of injury, from 
some person or persons, and this fear, also, had something to do with 
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(1) The sister was said to be tuberculous, and S. D. tended 
her, and occasionally slept with her. This would suggest 
possible infection. (2) Her own ankle was afterwards 
operated upon for tuberculosis and the bone scraped. Thus 
bone tuberculosis was brought forcibly home to her, and fears 
excited of its reappearance. (3) Suppression of the menses 
caused constant aching in the back, and frequent ovarian 
pains; it seems, also, that there were some rheumatic pains 
in the hip. Hence concentration of attention upon the 
regions of the back and hip and localization there of fancies 
of tuberculosis. (4) Osteopathic treatment suggested that 
the tuberculosis was of the bone. (5) The osteopath claimed 
that even the ovarian pains could be cured by manipulating 
the bones, and employed his blacksmith strength in “ adjust- 
ing” the vertebre. Consequent intensified localization of 
the tuberculosis in the side and back. (6) S. D. read what- 


ever she could find about tuberculosis of the bone, and thus. 


learned its symptoms and treatment. [98] Interrogated by 
S. D., the “ doctor ” was glad to patter to her voluminous and 
variegated information on the subject, and thus increased the 
momentum of her morbid thoughts. [99] And so the night- 
mare grew and dominated her, until it was dispelled by an 
impact from without. 

In regard to the other fabrication it may be noted that: 
(1) As has been stated, R. D. had from childhood inclinations 


money. (4) Either he had actually been struck by a soft, heavy instrument 
which left no trace, or the dull, sleepy feeling was due to the fact that-he 
was already psychically descending the curve which ended in amnesia. (5) In 
some way a revolver figured in his last experience or broodings in Cleveland. 

When the facts came to light, they amply justified every point of the 
hypothesis. Actual facts and subjects of anxious foreboding had dictated the 
outline of the fabrication in the letter, and entered into it in a distorted form. 

98. S. D. would sometimes point to some part of her body and inquire cf 
Mrs. P., “ What bone lies there?” 

99. Once the osteopath sent S. D, for a drug, and pompously told her it 
was for “major and minor surgery.” M. came before the counter, and gave 
the order as it translated itself to her consciousness, stating it was for “Asia 
Minor surgery.” The druggist said that he had been in the business for 
twenty years and had never heard of that. M. insisted that this was what the 
doctor said, anyway, and he responded: “Then he has made a discovery.” 
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in the direction of drawing and painting. These were largely 
thwarted by the lack of interest in her attempts on the part 
of her mother. (2) Painting was a favorite occupation of 
R. D. during her brief seasons out, and S. D. frequently 
colored photographs. (3) R. D. did dream of trees and flow- 
ers, and of her mother in the midst of beautiful landscapes. 
(4) S. D. was subliminal witness of these dreams. (5) S. D. 
really made abortive attempts to paint what she had seen in 
certain of them. (6) She really did “ put M. away” for two 
days at a time, for the purpose of, or by the very process of, 
devoting herself to coloring pictures. (7) She really had a 
capacity for abnormal skill and speed in other directions, 
particularly in embroidering. This attached itself to the 
picture-imagery. (8) There were three books of diaries, 
begun by R. D. before her mother’s death, and continued by 
S. D. (9) In these books some child-photographs of R. D. 
and M. in their costumes worn at the exhibitions of the-danc- 
ing academy were kept. There were also some crude draw- 
ings inthem. (10) It developed that S. D. had really longed 
to be a good painter, and had even prayed that she might 
execute a successful picture. 


And so this phantom of desire, along with the other, the 
phantom of fear, assumed more and more the complexion of 
reality. There was doubtless involved in it the desire for 
appreciation, as in the other the desire for sympathy. 


The Physical Foundations of Cure Being Laid. 


The calls of D. at the rectory, few at first, were en- 
couraged by Mrs. P., and grew in frequency. At length, M. 
afterwards said, “she [S. D.] would come once a day, 
usually, and I wanted to come too, so I would come once a 
day.” In truth, sometimes the girl would not be gone long 
before she would come running back, and I used to wonder 
a little at it. She was often urged to eat, and after awhile it 
was a pretty well understood thing that she was to take at 
least one meal a day with us. There were periods when she 
would sit down at the table and others when she preferred to 
sit with a plate by the window. We thought her odd, but 
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there were reasons for these and other aberrations, which 
afterward came to light. The getting of nourishing and 
digestible food was the first plank laid in the physical 
foundations of the cure. [S. M.; Jan. 1, 12] “ You know 
that M. was always a great eater. Somehow S. D. got so the 
last year that she did not eat much. She used to tell the 
mother [100] that she hadn’t eaten for two days. She didn’t 
know that M. had eaten, however. M. would come hungry, 
and not finding anything that she liked learned to get things 
at the store. And such things as she had! I have known 
her to buy a pound of cheese and some pickles, and make her 
entire meal of them. Sometimes she would make a meal of 
a pound of candy. It is a wonder that they lived. They 
were getting to the end of the rope when the mother began 
giving them proper food to eat. And M. would drink such 
quantities of coffee during that last year, eight or ten cups in 
aday. I used to tremble when Dr. R. gave S. D. medicine, 
for when M. came she would drink down the whole bottle at 
once—she never had patience to take a teaspoonful. But I 
guess that nothing he gave amounted to much.” 

Though, being engrossed in work, I paid the girl little at- 
tention, it was apparent that there was something odd about 
her. I thought her singularly mercurial in temperament, 
with moods that passed like the cloud and sunshine, though 
M., from her fear of being found out by me, was restrained 
for months from ever expressing her full nature in my 
presence. Still-there were times when the girl was jolly and 
amusing, and times when she was sedate and melancholy. 
Her expression seemed to change to correspond, and the 
very shape of her features to alter. In the gleesome and 
talkative mood she was prettier and looked child-like, then 
one would glance at her and be surprised and concerned to 
find that she had relapsed into “the dumps” and was again 
looking’ mature and careworn. Her sudden changes in 
preference as to food were surprising—M. either forgot her 
caution here or yielded to the temptations of appetite. Some- 
times she professed to like tapioca cooked in one way, some- 


100. The name for Mrs. P. after the informal adoption of D. 
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times she would not eat it unless it was prepared in another; 
now she drank her tea with cream and not sugar, again she 
drank it with sugar but not cream; at dinner she might select 
a cooky from the plate and remark with elfish expression 
that she did not like cake, only at supper to decline cookies, 
calmly remarking that she preferred cake. If surprise was 
expressed at these abrupt alterations of taste she found some 
way to smooth the matter over. Frequently she repeated an 
item of news in detail, which she had shortly before told in 
similar detail. [101] Sometimes she made a statement or 
expressed an opinion diametrically opposed to one she had 
uttered the day before. [102] Sometimes I caught her look- 
ing at me with an expression of apprehension, again with 
quizzical slyness. She seemed obtuse to verbal humor, fre- 
quently laughing at quite the wrong features of my feeble 
jokes, and as frequently seeming simply nonplussed. Once 
at dinner I told a story of a man who put a linament on his 
wooden leg and it sprouted. She seemed quite unnecessarily 
perturbed over the joke, and for some time after that did not 
sit at the table at meal time. Another of many odd details 
was this, that she would come over on a freezing cold day in 
winter very thinly clad, and show no sign of feeling the cold. 
In her graver “mood” she seemed unable to preserve im- 
mobility for a moment, but constantly tapped with her foot, 
fingered her features, abstractly twisted a button, or picked 
at a seam. 

Mrs. P. heard that she slept little at home and began to 
encourage her to come to the rectory evenings and lie down. 
Then I began to hear of new oddities, how she would talk in 
her sleep, at times seeming to be describing visions of beauty, 
at times appearing to be sustaining her side of a dialogue, 
with changes of voice and expression, at still other times ut- 
tering impatient or angry ejaculations or apparently threat- 
ening herself. I was told that in the mood last referred to 


101. The second narrator would be S. D., who, not having access to the 
mind of M., as M. had to hers, did not know that the story had already been 
told. Rarely M. might be the one to retell the story, in case her thoughts had 
been otherwise engaged while S. D. was relating it. 

102. The contradiction was usually by S. D., but sometimes M. in the 
energy of her opinions, spoke out her mind heedless of what S. D. had said. 
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she would look positively malicious, and clutch savagely at 
her hip or make efforts to maltreat other parts of her body. 
It came to pass that Mrs. P.’s regular evening program when 
at home was to help the girl to sleep, and to be forced to 
watch her every moment, and often to hold her hands or to 
put forth all her strength to restrain her from injuring her- 
self while sleeping. I judged from the indicia which I noted 
in the daytime, and from what I heard of the evening 
phantasmagoria, that it was simply a case of advanced hys- 
teria. Observing the ravages which anxiety and struggling 
for an average of three hours an evening for some five times 
a week were making on Mrs, P.’s own nervous system, I was 
not in favor of her resolute altruism, but knowing from my 
acquaintance with that excellent lady that I was powerless 
to check a course that she judged right and proper, and be- 
lieving that I could not with propriety assist her, I showed 
little interest in the whole affair. I listened with the usual 
Philistine cynicism when she told me that if she lay down 
beside the girl, the latter would hug and caress her and go 
to sleep on her arm, only to wake with an appearance of dis- 


_ taste and coldly withdraw herself. The more sleep was cul- 


tivated the more she seemed to get capacity for sleep, and the 
waking process became more and more difficult. Now and 
then I was witness to the latter part of the process, which 
commonly consumed ten or fifteen minutes. She would rub 
her eyes, and cry in a curious squeaky voice, “ All right! I’m 
awake! I’m awake!” but if efforts were relaxed for a mo- 
ment she would slump down in a heap on the floor. But she 
could not be induced to stay over night, saying that she must 
be at home and get up at five to prepare breakfast for her 
father. A number of times we went out in the evening 
leaving her in the house, and returned to find her asleep on 
the floor, perhaps rolled beneath the table. Sometimes she 
would pass into a somnambulic state in which her features, 
and utterances when there were any, announced extreme 
fear. In the fall Mrs. P. became fearful of her going home 
late at night alone, and began to enlist me in the service of 
seeing her home safely. She protested that there was no 
need, yet seemed grateful in a mute fashion. During the 
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short journey she was generally well awake, and conversed 
rationally, but sometimes she was evidently asleep and talked 
as ina dream. We began to hear of her sleeping better, at 
times, after she got home, than had previously been the case. 
Mrs. P.’s endeavors to secure for her refreshing sleep were 
further building the physical basis for her future psychic cure. 

During a severe illness of five weeks experienced by me, 
compassion so far conquered the fears felt by S. D. and M. 
that they often came and read to me. I well remember the 
limping step coming up the stairs, and the patient reading, 
hours at a time. The better opportunities to observe the 
curious changes in “mood”, speech and demeanor, must 
have revealed the secret to one familiar with the literature of 
dissociation, had not illness blunted the reasoning powers. 
[M.; Apr. 4, ’11] “I don’t know which was scared the most 
the first time the mother allowed us in the room when you 
were sick. §. D. was the first one and she got too’scared, 
and I came, and I got too scared and the R. D. came a minute, 
and she got too scared and the S. D. came, and she had to 
stay for there wasn’t anybody else. [103] I practiced up 
every Glass story before I read it to you. It was I who read 
the Montague Glass stories, and S. D. who read Mr. Opp 
and some other stories. I used to make fun of you to the 
S. D. after we went to bed. She would say, ‘ You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself to make fun of a sick man’. I liked 
you, but I couldn’t help seeing funny things in you. I think 
you see funny things in me, the way you laugh at me. It 
was I who laughed at you when you burned your hand on the 
hot bottle. I used to make cartoons of you and show them 
toS.D. The R. D. was out when you were sick only three 
or four times, five to ten minutes. It is a wonder that you 
did not see the difference, for I talked silly, and the S. D. not 
so much so, and R. D. very different. Once she was out ten [104] 


103. At this stage M. usually said “we” when referring to herself, but 
where this would make an involved narrative ambiguous, it seems best to 
change it to “I”. In reference to the Glass Jewish stories, it is of interest 
to note that I incidentally learned from S. D. that she did not like them, and 
from M. that she did. 

104. M.'s estimates of time being faulty, R. D. may not have been out so 
long. 
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minutes, when you were showing the autograph-book. That 
brought her out.’”” [105] Early in the illness, probably 
before R. D. had come out, save momentarily at the first visit, 
the girl brought an immense bunch of imported grapes, very 
expensive at that time of the year. It is interesting to com- 
pare the testimonies. [M.; ib.] “The R. D. sent for them, 
and S. D. brought them, and I came out and gave them 
to you. R. D. didn’t know who she was buying them 
for, only that it was for somebody who was sick.  S. 
D. wrote a note and asked me what you said after you 
got ’em.” [R. D.; Sept. 4, ’12] Asked if she remem- 
bered anything about a bunch of grapes, R. D. said, 
“Yes, I remember coming out and finding a bunch in my 
hand, and writing Phase B a note to give them to you.” On 
the evening of the same date S. M. said that the grapes were 
bought by S. D. for R. D., but the latter, having heard that 
the others were visiting someone who was sick, sent them to 
him, that S. D. brought them and M. made the presentation. 
[106] The little discrepancy between M.’s testimony and the 
others, is just what is expected in the case of truthful, un- 
drilled witnesses. As each of the personalities had her in- 
dividual memory, the wonder is that there are not more 
minor divergences in the narration of a multitude of inci- 
dents. 


Sick Doris and Margaret Dreading Discovery. 
[R. D.; Sept. 18, 11] “ From the time that Phase A got 


105. I remember the keen interest taken in the autographs, and that D. 
said that she formerly had several autographs of noted persons, which she 
prized. 

106. [R. D., Oct. 28, ’11.] “ While you were listening to ‘ Mr. Opp’, tears 
came to your eyes. Phase A wrote a note to B. and asked what that was 
for, whether you were crying because the mother had gone out. She couldn’t 
understand it”. M. was capable of crying herself at pathos of the more 
obvious sort, especially in the romances created by her imagination, but the 
pathos of ‘Mr. Opp’ was too subtle for her. Nor was S. D. able to explain, 
for, though she wept over her own griefs of a sort, and felt pity for actual 
suffering, all tender and pathetic sentiment was beyond her; she plodded 
through printed descriptions of death beds, lovers’ partings, and the like, 
unmoved. R. D., on the other hand, was too keenly sensitive to pathos. 
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acquainted with you she felt sure that if you found out about 
us one of us would have to go. I don’t know how she knew 
or what made her think so, but she did from the very first. 
That night that you talked about books, you began by asking 
who I was, etc., and A. was afraid and went. The mother 
told you I was in her class. You commenced to ask what I 
read; I was then in the B phase. A.’s alarm alarmed B. and J 
came. I was out all the time you talked about books, about 
twenty minutes. I enjoyed it; I was not afraid of you. That 
was the first time I ever talked with you. That very night A. 
wrote B. to be very careful or you would learn about us and 
both of them would have to go. That alarmed B., who 
thought it meant that she would die. ‘Then we came over 
about three months and you never noticed us. You would 
speak to us as you went by, say ‘ good morning’, etc., then 
eat your supper while I sat on the porch, then you would go 
up to your study, and we would come into the kitchen and 
mother would give us something to eat, or she would wash 
dishes and we would talk. Then we would sit in the dining- 
room and talk. Often during that three months, in the 
evening we would stand on the bridge and watch to see if you 
went out, and come over when you had gone. But if you 
didn’t go we came just the same. All that time we [107] 
thought you knew about such people, but not about us. We 
still thought there was danger, and that we must take pre- 
cautions. Once or twice a week was the most we came 
during those three months. At that time you had a maid, 
and we were afraid to say much before her for fear that she 
would repeat it to you and you would find out. All this time 
A. was now and then warning B. about you, that perhaps you 
might know about us and pretend you didn’t, because A. 


107. Throughout this section R. D. uses the term “we” to mean S. D. 
and M., never to include her own personality, which was not concerned in 
the fears. Occasionally she reverts to “I”, still not meaning her own proper 
self, but one of the other personalities. The difficulty of giving verbal ex- 
pression to the experiences of one’s psychical being when it is felt as plural 
and yet conceived of as somehow unitary at bottom, especially after one of 
the personalities had disappeared and its memories had been absorbed by the 
personality speaking, is obvious, and well illustrated by this passage. 
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would get jolly talking to mother, and we thought you might 
have listened. Then, after the three months, for the first 
time we sat down and ate with you. You had a letter from 
Prof. Hyslop and read it to yourself, and A. read it from your 
lips. [108] * * Well, I had picked up a book on phil- 
osophy by Prof. Hyslop—‘ Science and Philosophy ’, or some- 
thing like that—[109] and tried to read in it both as A. and 
B., but couldn’t understand it. We thought we might be 
able to learn something in it by which to help ourself. Now 
when A. read the letter from your lips she was alarmed, and 
going home wrote a note to B. telling her not to come over 
any more, it was getting too dangerous. So then, about two 
weeks after this I came over with slippers on ready to go toa 
dance, and you came down and talked to us. A. was there, 
‘heard you come in and got scared and went in, and then made 
B. hear a voice, ‘ Now I told you so; he is coming in to quiz 
you ’, for A. did not want to go over, but B. wanted to see the 


108. See p. 508 seq. 

109. The reference is evidently to “ Problems in Philosophy”. 

On September 25th I asked R. D. to explain how “ Problems in Philos- 
ophy” came to be read. S. M. told Dr. Hyslop when he was here that S. D. 
read it, and he was astonished, as the work is so abstruse that she could not 
have understood it; and he wrote asking that inquiry be made. R. D. replied 
nearly as follows: “The memory has come back to me that in the B. phase I 
read it through. The way I came to do it was that A phase wrote to 
the B phase that she should buy that book and read it, because it told 
about cases like ours. The B phase could not buy it, but found it in the 
library and read every word of it, hoping all the time that the next chapter 
would tell about what they wanted to know. She didn’t understand it at all.” 
When M. came I questioned her, and she said, “ Well, I'll tell you about that. 
I swiped a magazine for a few minutes off a lady’s table. (Whose?) Mrs. 
Pearce’s. It was like what you have got on the table—that psychological 
American something, and it told about a girl that I thought might be like us. 
And at the end of it it told about that book. So I wrote a note to the 
S. D., and told her to buy it, it would tell us about folks like us. And she 
couldn’t, so she got it out of the library. And she couldn’t understand it, 
and it had a lot of hard words in it which she looked up in the dictionary. 
And she made a list of them, and went to look for the list and it was gone—I 
don’t know what became of it”. The next day S. M. added this statement. 
“The magazine told about a girl who did automatic writing. That seemed 
to M. like her writing at night, and made her think the girl was like us. She 
only read a few lines in it, and couldn’t remember who the girl was”. 
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mother and made her. Then you came in, and B. being 
frightened I came for just a minute. B. had told you two 
weeks before about Dr. R. lifting us up, and you commenced 
talking about that. (Well, what about that?) That was 
really A.’s work. The doctor used to say you could do any- 
thing you really willed to do—as the Bible said. He also 
boasted of his strength. B. said, ‘ Lift me up as Kellar does 
the woman’, and he said, ‘O wait till another time’. But 
just then A. raised her body by the arms, and B. being unable 
to feel thought it was Dr. R. who raised her without touching 
her. She didn’t hear what Dr. R. said because A. came just 
a moment and raised her; then B. came and found herself up, 
looked down, and A. let her drop. When B. told you about 
it you almost made her cry, saying that she must have been 
hypnotized, etc. That night A. wrote her a note telling her 
how she had been fooled. B. was afraid ever to tell you the 
explanation—that would have given the whole secret away. 
“Well, the same night you talked to me about reading, 
you told jokes about a man with a wooden leg that sprouted, 
etc., crazy things, and we believed them, and mother and you 
laughed. B. wondered how such things could be, but still 
supposed they were true. But she got afraid of you, the way 
you talked, and going home vowed that she wouldn’t go over 
any more. A, was already determined not to. B. wrote to 
A. that she wouldn’t go over again, and A. wrote back, ‘ I told 
you so’. We didn’t sleep the whole night, we were so wor- 
ried and excited. We walked the floor all night and held 
conversations. (In what manner?) A. wrote a note to B. 
and told her how the talk would be conducted. It was the 
usual method when B. was what A. called ‘ sick’, meaning 
excited about something. [110] Then A. would come and 
say something, and B. could come and remember it, but 
nothing besides the words. Then B. answered. (Did B. 
remember only a sentence at a time, or could she remember 
a long talk?) She could remember a long talk, and if she 


110. At times of excitement S. D.’s supraliminal emergences were usually 
so brief that a special mode of inter-communication was required. There 
were probably scores of alternations that night. 
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did forget any part of it, A. was inside prompting her. 
(How?) She made her hear a voice in her mind. (Really 
heard it as a voice?) Yes, it was as loud as an ordinary 
voice, and in A.’s tones. They kept up the talk nearly all 
night. 

“We didn’t go over for a couple of days, but B. really 
could not stay from Mrs. P. Something happened after this 
—after a period when you hadn’t talked to us—that scared 
us. I remember now what it was. The B phase told you a 
story, saying it had happened that morning—she thought it 
had. You spoke up, ‘ Why, you told us that yesterday’. A. 
had told it to you the day before. And that scared us aw- 
fully, we thought you surely must know then. But later it 
occurred to us that perhaps you didn’t understand about us 
after all, though we still thought you knew about such things. 
And we began to test you. It was agreed that tests should 
be made for two weeks, if it took that time, and then, if you 
hadn’t ‘ caught on’ we would continue to go over, otherwise 
B. agreed never to go again. So when we went over B. 
would say something and go and A. would come and say the 
same thing again, or else contradict it, and particularly A. 
would be laughing, and B. come and be solemn, and so on. If 
you had ‘caught on’, you would probably never have seen 
us again. But at the end of the two weeks we felt that the 
danger was not so great after all, and that we could continue 
going over. But the biggest, the supreme test was one 
evening when you were at home. A. and B. came and went 
purposely, and talked in different ways and contradicted each 
other, each acted out her own self and you didn’t find out. 
We weren’t afraid after that for quite a while. Then one 
evening we were just going home and B. said, ‘ Well, come 
along Bridget’. You asked what she said that for, and she 
said it was only a way of talking. But we got scared again, 
and it was:then that we stopped eating at the table. This 
was because A. came out more while eating was going on—if 
there was anything she liked she would be sure to come. 
When I ate in the chair by the window my back was turned, 
at least you couldn’t watch every mote that I made. We 
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began to think that perhaps you knew all along, and had only 
been pretending. And sometimes we caught you looking at 
us in a manner which made us suspicious.” [R. D.; Feb. 24, 
13] “ Phase B used to keep a record of things which you 
said and she could not understand. She would ask A. what 
they meant, and when A. did not understand either, not 
willing to admit it she would say, ‘ He’s crazy; don’t pay at- 
tention to that’, and B. would write that down underneath.” 

One of M.’s spontaneous recitals, partly traversing the 
above account, was recorded with some attempt to convey a 
notion of her pronunciation at that period. [Apr. 28, ’11] 
“T used to tell S. D. that she must be careful, for you were 
studyin’ such things. (What made you think so?) O, we 
just knew you were, the way you looked at us. You know 
that night we were eatin’ supper here, and you told about the 
man that had the wooden leg that grew. We took all that 
for gospel truth at first. When we found you were jokin’ ah 
[111] thought you were just baitin’ us, to study us. And ah 
got scared and went, and the S. D. came and you kep’ on 
jokin’ and she couldn’t make you out, and by and by the R. 
D. came for a minute, and she couldn’t tell what it was all 
about. So you had us all that evenin’. And when we got 
home I wrote the S. D. notes about what she had said to you, 
for I was awful ’fraid she had given us away, and she kep’ 
writin’ answers to me, and gee! but it was fierce—we kep’ it 
up all night. And the greaser wasn’t comin’ over here any 
more, but ah wanted to come, so we came and quizzed the 
mother. We asked her some question which would have 
made her show that you had said somethin’ if you had, but 
she answered in such a way that we knew you hadn’t, so we 
made up our minds that you didn’t know. Ah just wish we 
had kep’ those notes, they were awful funny. Sometimes we 
both said that we wouldn’t come over, but this chicken 
wanted to come, so ah would come and the S. D. would come 


111. This represents M’s pronunciation of the pronoun “I” at this stage. 
Afterwards she learned to pronounce it properly, but this was because her 
attention was drawn to her mispronunciation, and she became ashamed of it. 
None of the others ever pronounced the word like “ah”, 
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out and find herself here. Don’t you remember, mother, 
how we would say, ‘ Well, ah must go home’, and yet we 
didn’t go? ‘That was S. D. that said that, then ah would 
come, and ah wouldn’t let her go.” 

As time went on, and I began to take a more kindly in- 
terest in the case, there gradually grew up in S. D. and M. 
the desire that I should discover the secret, the signs of that 
desire being effectually obscured by the fear that I would. 
This was not a very logical frame of mind, but feeling and 
not logic governed the situation. One of the favorable 
factors of the case throughout was that both S. D. and M. 
were benevolently inclined toward R. D., and the hope that I 
might get R. D. well was beginning to attain ascendency 
over the dread of what I might dotothem. On Jan. 8, 1911, 
S. D. informed me that a night or two before she had, while 
asleep, pulled her bed to the other side of the room, and that 
formerly she would do a cake-walk in her sleep, singing a 
ragtime song at the same time. [S. M.; Aug.,12] “ Really, 
it was when S. D. was gone, and M. awake, that this was 
done. You used to puzzle why S. D. didn’t fall down the 
steps when she went down-stairs asleep, as S. D. said she did. 
It was M. awake, all the time. S. D. knew the facts, but 
could not then tell you. They were really preparing you, so 
that you would find out. They then wanted you to know, 
yet dreaded it, for fear you would drive them away.” 


Walking Adventures, Stimulated by Father’s Cruelty. 


Toward the end of 1910 I became aware that D. would 
sometimes start out and walk a long distance, whether by 
day or night, with no particular destination in view. Neither 
S. D. nor M. was then ready to explain that this was caused 
either by the father driving her from the house or by the ex- 
citement following abusive treatment. Later I was witness 
of the beginning of one of these journeys, when the girl was 
in a condition approaching somnambulism. 

On Dec. 17th, 1911, R. D. came across a box of souvenir 
postal-cards, many of which she herself had never seen, and 
began looking them over. I was present, and marked the in- 
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terest and curiosity with which she read the inscriptions, and 
examined the signatures, some of which were strange to her. 
She came to a card with the postmark, “ H , July 27, 
1910”, and the message, “ My dear Cosin [sic] well how did 
you get home after your Long walk, come Out Befor the 
summer is over and stay a week with us. Cousin Emma.” 
On reading this R. D. knitted her brows in perplexity and ex- 
claimed, “ I don’t know what that means. I can’t remember 
anything about it. [112] And I haven’t any cousin Emma.” 
Another card was found reading, “ Dec. 14, 1910. Dear 
Cousin, We are all well and hope this will find you all well. 
Best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
Your Cousin, Emma Rohe.” This gave the full name of the 
mysterious “ cousin ”, but roused no recollection. But when 
M. came, while the cards were still being looked over, she 
saw one of these and at once plunged into a tale, piteous in 
its nature, but of which she saw only the funny side. I give 
only the main facts of her story, as supplemented by S. M. in 
the evening. It seems that one morning in June, while Mrs. 
P. and I were absent on vacation, Mr. Fischer made an almost 
murderous attack upon his daughter. She fought him away 
and he went out to get further intoxicated, whereupon she, 
S. D., dressed in her best and slipped out of the house, in- 
tending to return no more. She took a car to H., and at the 
end of the line started walking into the country, looking for 
a spot where she might lie down and die. But the farm- 
houses were numerous, and no place seemed solitary enough. 
She wandered on from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m., her mental con- 
dition benumbing the sense of fatigue. Once a dog sprang at 
her. Not until afternoon did M. come for a brief space, and 
she, not at all minded to die, reached under a fence for an 
apple, a farmer yelled at her and she fled. She had taken no 
food during the day. S. D. still looked for a place in which 
to lie down and die, but the country was too open. No one, 
probably, will ever trace the route of her wanderings, but at 


112. R. D. never recovered memories of S. D. in conditions of extreme 
and painful excitement, nor could hypnoidization, which was successful in 
recovering certain other submerged memories, resurrect any of these. 
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last she found herself at the end of a lane fronting a farm- 
house. At this point the S. D. complex, its grief-stimulated 
grip relaxed by physical exhaustion, gave way, and M. came. 
She sang out to an old lady whom she saw near the house, 
“Hey, cousin! Got anything to eat in there?” The aston- 
ished German woman addressed pointed to the gate, and in- 
vited her to come in. M. came in and again jauntily in- 
quired if there was anything to eat. The old lady was taken, 
as so many have been, by the winsome oddity of the well 
dressed young woman’s manner, and brought her into the 
house, saying that if she would wait a little she would get 
something for them all to eat. She asked where her visitor 
was from, and M. answered, and informed “cousin” that 
“she ’—speaking in the third person—“ had been walkin’ 
ever since mornin’, and we are awful tired.” The woman was 
amused at what she supposed was a joking way of speaking. 
“She!” she inquired, “ didn’t you walk?” and M. answered, 
“ No, I wouldn’t be such a fool.” And so she rattled on, still 
addressing the woman as “cousin”, and was so frank and 
amusing that the hostess seemed quite fascinated by her. 
After supper M. said, “ Well, we must be going”, and in- 
quired the way to the car line. Mrs. Rohe protested that the 
car line was more than three miles distant, that her visitor 
was too tired to walk to it, and would probably get lost. M. 
remarked in her narrative that she guessed “Emma” 
thought she was some young lady of the city who was walk- 
ing out in the country to amuse herself and got lost. The 
third at the table was a young man addressed as “ Franklin”, 
and he was made to hitch up a horse and take her to the car. 
M. thought that he must have been told not to bother her— 
probably the lady thought that there was something “ out ” 
about the girl, or perhaps that she was only nervous and tired 
—because he only stolidly held the reins and looked straight 
ahead, while she, M., pelted him with remarks and questions. 
More than once, according to S. M., she shouted in his ear, 
“Hey, you Franklin!” M. was tickled at the young man’s 
stolidity and embarrassment. If, on the other hand, he had 
been “fresh”, even under his severe provocation, he would 
have had another kind of embarrassment come to him. If 
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he had even laid a hand on her arm, she would have trans- 
formed into an indignant and perfectly competent young 
wild cat. M. took the car home, and was on deck all night. 
S. D. came the next morning, but was fit for nothing. M. 
added that Mrs. Rohe enjoyed what she considered the joke 
of the girl’s talking as though there were two of her. She 
said, “I guess if you are ‘us’, I can be ‘ us’, too”, and pro- 
ceeded to say “ we” and “us” in like fashion. “ That,” said 
M., “ is what she means by ‘ us’ on this card, and by ‘ we all’ 
and ‘ you all’ on the other.” 

[S. M.; July 15, 18] When S. D. had undergone any 
violent shock, as from her father striking her, she would start 
out to walk, and walk heedless of where she was going, keep- 
ing straight on unless she met some obstruction, when she 
would turn aside in whatever direction egress appeared, and 
continue in the new direction. She was in a deeply dazed 
condition. At such times she would pass one person, but 
usually two and always three constituted to her an obstruc- 
tion, which would cause her to step from the sidewalk and 
go in the street or turn off into another street. If the walk 
continued until she got into the country it was the same, she 
kept on by road or across fields, through barnyards, any- 
where that her feet took her. The trip that ended at the 
house of the German lady was of this sort. §. D. would 
speak to no one, heed no one, but walk, walk, automatically, 
for miles. After the force of the nervous “ explosion” had 
ended, she would come out of her stupor, look around, per- 
haps inquire where she was, and go homeward. Or M. would 
come, and do likewise. Once her walk led her blindly down 
into the deep ravine under a bridge, and she was making her 
way toward the river when M. came. M. would always hike 
for home, sometimes a little scared by her surroundings, and 
she now proceeded to do so. She did not know how to find 
her way out of the “ Run”, however, into the street, but met 
an elderly negro who was engaged, though it was late at 
night, in gathering sticks for firewood, and asked him the way 
up. He respectfully inquired where she lived, and himself 
took her up, accompanied her some distance, and then stood 
looking after her, as if concerned for her safety. Sometimes 
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in their automatic excursions S. D. would go through rough 
quarters, and often would pass coarse-looking men in lonely 
surroundings, yet none ever molested her, none accosted her. 
“(It seems as if she must have been supernormally pro- 
tected.) I know she was. She had a look on her face at such 
times that seemed to keep people from speaking to her.” 


Manual Products, Normally and Abnormally Achieved. 


R. D. had been a skilful dressmaker, and S. D. came to 
be her equal if not her superior in this particular. After the 
summer of 1909, however, S. D. did not sew in the houses of 
her patrons, but took work to her own home. She did a 
variety of sewing, painted dresses for wealthy ladies, dis- 
posed of some colored photographs, and made and sold em- 
broidery. R. D. had possessed some skill in embroidering, 
but S. D. acquired a skill which R. D. has never been able to 
approach. M. also could embroider a little, when she took 
the notion, but with inferior ability. There is in possession 
a mute witness of these facts, a centre-piece for a table, about 
fifteen inches across. The embroidery on it is of such vary- 
ing quality that it would be taken as certain evidence that 
three persons, of different grades of proficiency, had executed 
it. A small portion is done clumsily, a larger part consider- 
ably better, while about a third is wrought .with wonderful 
skill. It appears from R. D.’s testimony that S. D., having 
done the exquisite work, got tired of it, then M. took it up 
and likewise forsook it, and R. D., in the course of many short 
appearances, did the rest, her work being of intermediate ex- 
cellence, but nearer the grade of M. than that of S..D. 


An eloquent witness of the speed and skill with which S. 
D. could embroider, when in the abnormal condition already 
described, and characterized as “making M. work”, is a 
piano scarf which was presented to Mrs. P. at Christmas, 
1909. §. D. proposed to the girls of Mrs. P.’s Sunday School 
class that if they would buy the cloth she would embroider 
it. They probably did not suppose that she meditated an 
elaborate piece of work, and the cloth was not put into her 
hands until less than a week before Christmas. She shut 
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herself up and worked as in a trance almost night and day, 
and finished the work in five days. The least estimate which 
I have heard made by ladies of the time in which nerves and 
eyesight would allow that quantity of fine and exquisite em- 
broidery to be executed by a skilled hand is thirty days. 

On the other hand, R. D.’s skill in painting was superior to 
that of S.D. We have on cloth a spray of painted wild roses, 
which was designed by R. D., from memory, in 1909. About 
one-half of it, which is distinctly superior in execution to the 
rest, was painted by R. D. herself, in her brief appearances. 
She thinks it may have taken twenty comings to do so much. 
At last S. D., fearing it would not be done for Christmas, did 
the rest herself. A cherry-piece, for a pin-cushion, also de- 
signed by R. D. from memory, is left from several which were 
painted by R. D. and given away by S$. D. It is of neat de- 
sign and prettily painted. 

At Christmas, 1910, D. gave me two sermon-cases, made 
of morocco, one of them larger than the other and of superla- 
tively fine workmanship. The stitching, which was done 
with two needles, is so minute and uniform that apart from 
testimony only examination with a glass shows that it is hand 
work. The donor said that she was dissatisfied with the first 
attempt, and so made another. It transpired that the girl 
had gone to stores and studied the construction of similar ar- 
ticles there, and to a certain Episcopal church, where she 
asked and secured a sight of the rector’s sermon-case. [M.; 
Mar. 8, ’11] M. remarked that R. D. did not remember 
giving me the sermon-cases, only making them. “ (Did she 
really make them?) Yes, I will show you.” And she did, 
using two needles alternately, and producing the identical 
stitch. After R. D. came—and it must be remembered that 
R. D. has no access to M.’s mind—lI got one of the sermon- 
cases and came in with it in my hand, saying nothing. She 
saw it, and cried out with surprise and pleasure. She told 
me that she remembered making the cases, but none of the 
preparations, nor did she ever know what became of them. 
“It was so about the painting; I do not remember getting 
ready, but I was myself while painting, then everything 
goes.” Later, S. M. added, “S. D. did the running over 
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town, getting the leather and ideas, and had the tooling done 
afterward. R. D. made them, about ten minutes at a time. 
A diagram was put before her, and she did it”. [S. D.; Mar. 
9,’11] “J gave you those sermon-cases. The R. D. made 
them, but I gave them.” 


Last Particulars Before the Riddle Was Solved. 


By the latter part of 1910 S. D. frequently engaged in 
voluntary work at the rectory, washing dishes, sweeping and 
cleaning, and any attempt to dissuade her only hurt her feel- 
ings. 

At her earnest desire, S. D. was baptized on the 18th of 
November. She had planned to be baptized the April 
previous, preparatory to confirmation the next month, but as 
the time approached she was found to be in a strange state of 
perturbation, amounting to obsession, of which she could 
give no clear account. She would say, “I have wanted to 
be baptized ever since I was a little girl, but my mother 
always opposed it. [113] And now I want to be, and yet I 
dread it; I can’t be happy until I do, and yet I can’t.” She 
said that whenever she thought of the water being applied it 
gave her a terrible feeling of dread. She wept repeatedly, 
and repeatedly summoned her resolution, but at last gave up, 
and said that she could never be baptized. Long afterwards 
S. M. asserted, “ I was the prime cause of that. I didn’t want 
her baptized or confirmed because she was not a person. I 
scared her through M. Every time S. D. thought of baptism 


113. Probably the obdurate spirit of her father made her cynical in 
respect to the church. In one of the somnambulic conversation-retvitals of 
January, 1911, the girl seemed to be talking to her mother, with the wonderful 
tender smile which her face always wore when the talk was with that mother. 
“Mother, there are just two things that I want most. * .* * Shall I tell 
you what they are? * * * Shall I tell you? [Evidently the mother di- 
verted the theme, for D.’s talk for a few moments was on other matters. 
But then she returned to her subject.] Mother, shan’t I tell you what those 
two things I want most are? They are to be baptized and to paint. * * * 
O well, mother. I'll give it up. * * * Never mind, I won’t say anything 
more about it. I’ve got you and I will be happy. * * * I'll tear the 
pictures up. * * * Don’t say anything more about it, mother.” 
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I would scare her, made her feel that she had done something 
wrong and ought not to be baptized, etc. Finally I thought 
she was going to die, and might as well be.” When the cere- 
mony finally took place, but little of the former feeling was 
noticeable, though M. had a contempt for the whole affair. 
S. D. was confirmed Jan. 4th, 1911, and the next night she 
was badly scratched and otherwise maltreated by the irri- 
tated M. [114] 

It had been one of S. D.’s relaxations occasionally to go 
with her friend Ella to a dance, though she could not “ trip 
the light fantastic toe” with the rare skill of R. D. or M. 
Young men who knew the girl stood somewhat in awe of her, 
for either as S. D. she danced with wooden indifference to her 
partner, or as M. she teased him with impish ingenuity. 
Whether the partner were a gentleman or some wall-flower 
girl seemed to be all one to them. Still, M.’s tantalizing 
mischievousness had its charm, and together with her danc- 
ing skill won her, at least, partners. If a new-comer who ap- 
peared to have a high opinion of himself sought an intro- 
duction to her, M. proceeded to “take him down”. She 
developed a tendency to tumble over her feet and to collide 
with other couples, which disgusted him with his choice. 
Immediately after he had got rid of her he would see her 
dancing with all her accuracy and grace, the titters around 
him would announce that he had been sold, and perhaps he 
would bolt from the hall in rage. But now that S. D. had 
become baptized and was preparing to be confirmed, she re- 
fused to dance any more. No prohibition of mine led to this 
indiscriminate resolution, to which she henceforth adhered. 
M. started once or twice to a dance, but never got there. 

S. D. was fond of visiting and reading to sick and elderly 
people. Her greatest pleasure was in making and giving 
presents. At her last Christmas she distributed what looked 


114. It was the secondary personality, S. D., who was confirmed, and not 
R. D.! §. D. has vanished, and only R. D. survives! Is R. D. a confirmed 
person? But S. D. is now merged in R. D., her memories mostly emerge 
in R. D., and the latter ratifies the act. It is an odd question for the strict 
constructionist in ecclesiastical matters. 
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to be as many as thirty packages at least, containing sewed, 
embroidered and painted articles, etc. Most of these went 
to poor and sick people from whom she could expect no re- 
turn favors. When I remonstrated against her walking for 
hours in her then enfeebled condition to distribute her pres- 
ents, she protested piteously, “ But that is the greatest pleas- 
ure I have, to make things and give them away ”. 

By December S. D. had made up her mind that she had 
not long to live, indeed all the personalities, including the 
one of whom the others were ignorant, S. M., were agreed 
upon that. And I have no doubt that had not the secret of 
dissociation been discovered and radical changes been intro- 
duced into her life, death must have come ere long, not as I 
then supposed, from tuberculosis, but from sheer exhaustion. 
She could not have lived until then but for the better food 
and sleep of the last ten months. But even these could not 
prevail perpetually against the ravages of the periods of ab- 
normal work of which I then imperfectly knew, the cataleptic 
seizures of which I knew nothing, and the tortures inflicted 
by M., who was herself stimulated to malevolence by the un- 
toward conditions. ‘The elements of mischief were lashing 
each other as around a circular pen, from which there was no 
escape except through the breaking in of an external force. 
That the vital forces were at a low ebb was apparent. One 
of the symptoms toward the latter part of the year was that 
the pulse generally registered 56 or below. At times it sud- 
denly rose, for no apparent reason, except an accompanying 
rise in spirits. The real reason was the coming of M., whose 
pulse afterward proved to be always higher than §. D.’s. By 
the middle of January hope was practically abandoned... 

In the meantime S, D. was giving away articles in pre- 
paration for death. She gave nearly all of her beautifully 
embroidered clothing to a girl friend, who accepted it gladly. 
She forced a ring upon the reluctant Mrs. P. It was M. who 


brought over a silver pitcher, and hinted at a whole set of. 


silver buried for safety in the cellar. M.’s imagination, in- 
deed, would seize upon any small article and develop it in 
glory and multiplicity. A cheap topaz stone became to her a 
diamond, a bit of green glass an emerald. For several years, 
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in development of a romance of her invention which will be 
described hereafter, M. had been secretly sending S. D. small 
articles of jewelry, with letters from a mythical correspond- 
ent. [115] S. D. would never wear these, though M. did, 
had given the most of them away, and proposed to give Mrs. 
P. the remaining ones. M. had been irritated that her gifts 
had been so treated, and was still more angry at the final 
proposition. Still another element was working. The two 
were very much attached to Mrs. P., and were coming to ex- 
perience confidence and friendship toward me. M. began to 
be jealous of S. D. when she had occasion to deem that more 
deference or attention was being paid by either of us to S. D. 
than to herself. This is the explanation of various incidents 
which were puzzling to us, as well as of S. D.’s gloom and 
tear-inflamed eyes as she evasively stated that she had 
destroyed or thrown away some article while asleep. It was 
not S. D. who did this, nor was M. usually asleep while doing 
it, though she was capable of that also. [R. D.; July 31, ’13] 
“ Both phases would write me what they had to eat at your 
house. Once B. wrote that the mother was going to give her 
some gelatine, and I wrote asking for some of it. But be- 
cause it was given to B. and not to her, A. was going to eat it 
all. But she felt B. coming, and threw it out of the window, 
plate and all. The plate didn’t break. Somehow A. had a 
knack of throwing plates and cups so that they didn’t. [116] 
A. was often jealous of B., for example when the mother or 
you gave things to B. instead of to her. You know the 
pictures taken of me when I was a child, in the costumes J 
wore at the dancing exhibitions. Because you did not ask 
her for them, but B. instead, A. got offended, and after B. got 
them ready to bring over, came and tore them up one by one, 
and put them in the stove. There was a series of them, and 
you could tell which was the A phase and which was I.” [M.; 


115. The correspondent was supposed to be her real father. The romance 
was M.’s means of escape from one of the unpleasant realities of her life, 
the fact that she had a father who was unfeeling. 

116. I was often witness of the seemingly reckless way in which M. would 
toss dishes on the floor. It would seem as though they could not escape being 
dashes into pieces, yet I saw but one broken. 
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Nov. 15, ’11] “That pearl ring that Miss gave us—I 
picked the pearls out and threw ’em away. ‘Then I chewed 
the ring up and threw that away. (What made you?) Well, 
you see, the S. D. was going to give it to the mother. I 
didn’t want her to give it away. I thought it would make 
the mother frivilious [sic]. And there was the necklace that 
the S. D. was going to give to the mother. I didn’t want her 
to give it away and I tore it all up and threw it into the ash- 
barrel. (Whatashame!) Well, it was too gay forher. It 
was frivilious for her. . . . I used to melt things up 
sometimes. I liked to see’em melt. That’s the way J used 
to do. (Aren’t you sorry?) A’-ah! A’-ah. [117] If you 
had talked to me just before we came over here to live I could 
have told you, and S$. D. would have brung over lots of 
things.” 


An Example of the Play of Personality in Sleep. 


On Jan. 9, 1911, before the daily records began, I thought 
it worth while to set down the following: “ Yesterday after- 
noon, D. slept a long time, sitting in a chair. Movements of 
the left hand and fingers much of the time. Part of the time, 
arm stretched out as though feeling after, beseeching, some 
one. Presently I took the hand and pressed it by way of 
experiment. The hand closed on mine firmly, then sank 
into her lap. In the meantime a smile played about her lips. 


Today she told me that she dreamed she was drawing a . 


picture, that there was a landscape scene before her, and her 
mother in it, just out of reach. She repeatedly tried to take 
hold of her mother and draw her nearer. Suddenly’a man 
appeared and stood beside her mother. She then fancied that 
the picture was for the man, whose face she does not remem- 
ber, and that then he took her hand; she thought he meant 
that he did not want her mother there. Then her mother 


117. Rubberneck Row dialect for “no”. The patois for “yes” was the 
same, accented on the second syllable, “a-ah’”. Not used by any of the 
group but M, 
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went, and the picture was spoiled. She doesn’t know what 
became of the man. [118] 

Later, yesterday afternoon, I put a handkerchief into her 
hand, and instantly, as the hand closed upon it, it sprang 
away as from a snake. ‘The wind came up, and it began to 
thunder lightly. At every sound she shook and shrank. 
Mrs. P. sat on the arm of the chair and held her. Once Mrs. 
P. held out her hand, and B.’s hand, moving through the air, 
encountered it, and the fingers felt over it, searched for the 
ring and handled it. Today she tells me that she felt after 
her own rings in the dream. [119] At times her hand went 
up to her forehead or down to her hip, and the fingers stroked 
with caressing movements. She says that she was “ pitying 
herself”, and that she is told that she does this when she is 
asleep, saying as she does so, “ A-a-ah! a-a-ah!” [120] She 
says that she often dreams that she can detach parts of the 
body which pain her, she takes them off and lays-them aside, 
and they trouble her no more. [121] [122] 


118. Comments by S. M. on hearing the passage read, in August. “The 
first dream was R. D.’s. When she commenced to smile and put her hands 
out S. R. D. had come, the smile was the sign of it. When-R. D. fell 
asleep she was always followed by S. R. D. This made n.ore strain, and 
pushed S. D. farther back, so she could not see the dream. M. told her about 
it”. As the writer understands it, R. D. continued to dream, underneath, 
after S. R. D. came to the surface, and M., subliminally to R. D. watched 
the dream. 


119. Comment by S. M. “It was M. who told you this, and she was ro- 
mancing about the dream.” 


120. Comment by S. M. “S. D. came and in a semi-conscious state did 
automatically what M. was accustomed to do, when she ‘pitied S. D.’” 


121. Comment by S. M. “It is true that S. D. would dream that. There 
was a change of ideas—she ceased to think of her pains. R. D. dreams such 
things still.” 

122. And what of Sleeping Margaret all these years? Since she played 
no part in the conscious life of the others that they could trace to its source, 
and since her testimony concerning her career prior to April 5th, 1911, is in 
the nature of things uncorroborated, it seems best to leave that testimony, 
otherwise incredible, to the several dates when it was rendered, that it may 
be estimated in the light of current phenomena then actually under observation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SIXTH PERIOD: QUINTUPLE PERSONALITY. 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE FACT OF DISSOCIATION, AND THE 
ENTRANCE UPON A PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL CAMPAIGN, TO 
THE REMOVAL FROM UNFAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT. 


January 20; 1911—March 2, 1911. 
Prefatory. 


The nervous and actual physical strain involved in the daily 
task of promoting the sleep of Doris, coupled with sympathy and 
anxiety, made increasing inroads upon Mrs. P.’s own health. I 
became alarmed, and began to inquire whether, if the task must 
continue, there was not some way in which I might share the bur- 
den. The girl was now coming over and sleeping at times in the 
afternoon, at times in the evening. It was agreed that she should 
occasionally try sleeping on the lounge in my study, near my 
desk, and that I should keep a watch upon her and attempt hold- 
ing her hands and preventing her from injuring herself, when 
necessary. This was found practicable, with the usual difficulties 
at first, and led to the speedy discovery of the real nature of the 
case. Gradually thereafter, by use of the proper means, I ob- 
tained a psychic authority which diminished the difficulties, with 
the exception of occasional intervals of greater or less violence, 
due to emotional storms. It was about Jan. 17th that I watched 
for the first time. On Jan. 18th begin the records which contin- 
ued daily. with almost no exceptions, for more than three years 
and three months. These records were nearly all written on the 
same day as the occurrences or on the day after. The great bulk 
of them, including nearly all of the longer conversations, were set 
down within an hour or two, when facts and expressions stood 
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forth clearly in memory. Margaret’s talk was the hardest to re- 
cord, because of the peculiarities of her diction and pronunciation. 
The former I attempted more or less to reproduce, though space 
alone would forbid more than a few examples of her odd repe- 
titions and stammerings. Only seldom have I tried to give a 
notion of her pronunciation, but the examples preserved will 
fairly indicate its character when M. was in her prime, as well as 
its slow degeneration as she was on the road to extinction. 


The records are here given in the original language—often 
hastily written and careless as to form, except for elision and 
condensation. For the original record is so voluminous that 
more than a third is cut out. Of course what is omitted is 
largely repetitions, but repetitions of phenomena and of state- 
ments of the characters, under all sorts of conditions and on a 
variety of occasions, have their great evidential value. Only a 
portion of these can appear in this work, because of the limita- 
tions of space. Again, there was recorded, after the several per- 
sonalities had been discovered and distinguished, the moment of 
every transition, and the total number of hours that the primary 
personality was “ out” on every day from the beginning to the 
end of the remedial period. Here we must content ourselves, as 
to these particulars, with representative days in the successive 
periods, aside from daily summaries and monthly averages. In 
the nature of the case, the earlier records are less precise and 
specific than those made after the personalities are clearly dis- 
tinguished, but fortunately the descriptions of the earlier phe- 
nomena are often sufficiently graphic so that the personalities 
behind them may be recognized in the light of the later know- 
ledge. Besides, the first records were months afterwards read 
to S. M., who rendered invaluable aid in their interpretation. 
Her comments, always spontaneous, that is unsuggested by any 
previous expression of opinion of my own, will be given as they 
occur. [123] 


123. These comments by S. M., placed in brackets, without date, will be 
understood to have been made on listening to the reading of the record, 
some months later. The record of the first months was all that was ever 
read to her. Initials placed alone within brackets in the course of the 
earlier portion of the record stand for the personality who is speaking or 
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THE DAILY RECORD. 


Jan. 18, 1911. In the evening, during a certain stage of sleep, 
she talked about her approaching death. “ We won't have to go 
to that doctor long. We won’t need any doctor soon. We are 
going away. Weare going ’way—'way off. We may go tonight, 
or tomorrow or the next day. We want to go. (Where are you 
going?) ” ‘There was here a little start [Comment by S. M. 
“Tt was S. D. until the start, [124] then M.”] and then she said 
“Way off—did you know that the D. was going? (Yes.) How 
did you know?” Her face bore an intent expression of listening. 
“(D. told me.) Did yoa know that D.? [Com. by S. M. “ She 
meant R. D.; she feared that she had not watched enough—that 
something had happened when she was not observing.” ] (Yes.) 
When will she go? (I don’t know.) Tonight? (I don’t think 
so.) ‘Tomorrow? (No, I don’t think so.) Next day? (I 
don’t think so.) When will she go? (I cannot tell. We don’t 
want her to go at all.) ” She smiled sweetly, and said, “ D. 
wants to go.” [Com. by S. M. “She meant all of them did. 
They were in such a state that they were willing to die.”] (D. 
shall go, but must wait until God sends for her.) Did you know 
D.? (Yes.)” Witha little air of surprise she said “ D. is gone.” 
[Com. by S$. M. “ ‘Gone’ here meant that R. D. was having a 
dream.”] (Where is D.?) “ Where there are beautiful trees— 
and flowers. D. loves trees. (And she paints trees?) Yes, D. 


acting in the text adjoining, as subsequently, determined or conjectured. 
When the point in the record is reached where a personality is discovered 
and named, of course the initials no longer appear in brackets but in the text. 

124. The “start”, noted thus early in the record, was the physical 
sign accompanying a change of personality. It was a sudden jerk or 
oscillation of the head from the neck, varying from an almost imperceptible 
twitch to a jerk which shook the whole body. Generally speaking, the 
abruptness of the sinking of one personality and the rise of another to take 
its place at the helm, was the measure of the violence of the nervous impact. 
When, for example, R. D. had been conscious for some minutes that M. was 
at hand, and the latter came without resistance, the snap of the neck 
might be almost imperceptible. But if R. D. was forced out by a sudden 
shock, or “held on” until an emergency was past, the jerk would be pro- 
nounced. Again, as a given personality declined in force and approached its 
extinction, this sign of a transition between it and another personality became 
less perceptible. 
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loves to paint. (How does she paint them?) She sees them 
(Sees them in her mind?) No, D. sees them. D. paints what 
she sees.” The hands began to stretch out, and gradually, as she 
went on speaking, were extended to their full length. “ Beau- 
tiful trees—and flowers—and water. Don’t you see them? 
(Yes. How beautiful!) ” She assents with great feeling, 
““M-hm! (Do you see the sky?) M-hm. Blue sky! (What 
time is it?) Inthe morning. ‘There is the sun. Do you see it? 
(O, yes, the sun. Is anyone there?) M-hm. The D. Don't 
you see D.?” Her tone indicates surprise. “ (O yes, over there. 
What is she doing?) Hunting. (What is she hunting for?) 
Hunting for God. God says D. must wait. And so D. is wait- 
ing.” [Com. by S. M. “ When out for a few minutes, R. D. 
would often pray, and then a feeling of unworthiness would come 
over her, especially as she had never been baptized. Sometimes 
she would say, ‘ When I find God, He’ will take me.’ That is 
where M. got the expression ‘Hunting for God.’ M. used to 
get disgusted at bringing R. D. out and then her praying. Per- 
haps three months before coming here to live [125], S. D. and M. 
concluded that they were going to die. §. D. had convinced M. 
by that time. She had given up work, and was acting so 
strangely that M. thought it must be so. S. D. wanted R. D. to 
know, and wrote a note to her, and got M. to do the same, saying 
they were going to die. When R. D. read the note she knelt and 
thanked God. She said that she didn’t know if she was good 
enough, but hoped God would forgive her. She asked to be 
taken at once.”] 

She [S. D.] woke peacefully, after sleeping nearly three 
hours. Asked if she remembered anything, she said that she did 
not. “ (Nothing pleasant?) ” Her face lighted up. “O yes, 
I do! I saw another beautiful scene”, and went on to describe 
it as she [M.] had already done when asleep. [Com. by S. M. 
“ S. D. saw the dream of R. D., as well as M.”] 

Jan. 19. She got the notion, this evening, that Mrs. P. and I 
were getting annoyed by the care of her, and I learned later that 
she [S. D.] told Mrs. P. she wasn’t coming here to sleep and 
cause us trouble. I walked home with her, not knowing the ex- 


125. This would make the date about December 1. 
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planation of her sadness, nor would she tell me, but a few tears 
trickled down. As we neared the door, I said, “ (You won't 
cry in the house.) I'll try not.” But she did cry for hours. 

Jan. 20. After we had convinced her that we are helping her 
gladly, she [S. D.] told us that she has a crying-spell in the night, 
once in a while. “I bring up all my grievances, one by one, 
times when I have been treated mean, some away back when I 
was a little girl, and I cry over each one.” Laughing as she 
went on, she said, “ It seems to me awfully funny afterward, but 
it doesn’t then. I try to stop myself, but can’t seem to do it, 
until I have gone through the whole string. I have them all 
down, numbered and classified. I begin with number one, and 
goon tothe end. My way is to sit up in bed and name the title 
of the first one and then lie down and cry about it. Then I sit 
up and tell myself what the second one is, and lie down and cry 
about that. It is a very solemn performance. It is perfectly 
ridiculous when I think of it afterward. But it was no laughing 
matter when it was on.” 

After supper she [S. D.] came in, and was induced to lie 
down, and did so in apparently serene frame of mind. But when 
asleep she [M.] began to say, “ D. is a nasty girl—D. is a nasty, 
bad girl.” She uses the word “nasty” in the English sense of 
unpleasant, disagreeable. “She made Dr. Prince feel badly. 
We want to go home alone.” Such expressions were repeated 
scores of times in the course of the evening. I could not get the 
mind of the sleep-talker away from what was troubling her. I 
would say “ (No, D. is a good girl.) D. wants to be a good 
girl, but D. was a nasty, bad girl; she made Dr. Prince feel badly. 
(Does D. love trees?) Yes, D. just loves trees—D. loves trees 
and flowers. * * Did you know that D.?” [Com. by S. M. 
“She thought you meant the R. D. She didn’t know whether 
you had caught on or not.”’] 

Discovery of the Dissociated State. On previous oc- 
casions I had been puzzled by the frequent use of “ we” when 


“1” would have been expected, and by such expressions as “Doris 


is gone away.” It now suddenly dawned upon me, accompanied 
by wonder that it had not done so before, that here was probably 
a case of dissociated personality. If so, many singular acts and 
expressions were explained. I proceeded to test the hypothesis. 
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*(D. loves trees?) Yes, D. loves trees. (She sees trees?) 
M-hm, D. sees beautiful trees. (When did she last see trees?) 
Not long ago. [126] (Tell me what she saw?) Trees—and 
flowers. (And bushes?)” She made no answer. “ (What 
else?) And sky—blue sky. (Was anyone there?) Doris. 
(Were you there?) Doris. (But you could see her?) Yes, I 
saw D. (What was she doing?) Hunting. (Hunting for 
what?) God. (Did she find God?) No. God said she must 
wait. (What else did she do?) Looked at the sun. And then 
she looked down into the water. (How was she dressed?) Ina 
blue dress—Mrs. P. gave her the dress. (What did she have on 
her head?) Nothing. Didn’t you see D.? (Was I with you 
when you saw her?) Yes”—with emphasis. “ (Will D. 
paint what she saw?) Yes, D. will paint it. D. loves to paint. 
(When will she begin?) Wednesday. (At what time?) In 
the morning. (How long will it take her?) Twodays. [Re- 
ferring now to’S. D.] (D. paints beautiful pictures?) No. 
(What! they aren’t beautiful?) No. (Don’t you like her pic- 
tures?) No. I tear ’em all up. (You wouldn’t tear up her 
pictures.) But I do, I tear ’em all to pieces. (That is naughty. ) 
Yes.” Her mouth was now pursed up with an amused, sly ex- 
pression, and her whole aspect was of a mischievous child. “ (Are 
you naughty?) Yes. (Aren’t you sorry for being naughty?) 
No. (Won’t you try not to be naughty?) No, I am always 
naughty. (You tear up her pictures?) Yes,—and her clothes, 
—I tear her clothes into little pieces. [Com. by S. M. “R. D. 
really painted a seashore scene, with water dashing against the 
rocks. I think it was drying when M. tore it.”] (When did 
you do this last?) Not long ago. [127] What did you tear 
first?) The picture of the rock. That was for Dr. Prince. Do 
you know that Dr. Prince? [128] (I have seen him. Let 


126. M. had little sense of the duration of time. 

127. I had in mind the description which S. D. had tearfully made a 
morning or two before of the terrible destruction which had been wrought 
in her room the foregoing night. She knew perfectly well who was the 
author of the mischief, but in order not to reveal the secret, she put it, “I 
did it while I was asleep.” See p. 297. 

128. Note that Margaret, while asleep, did not know that she was 
conversing with Dr. P. It will be seen that a little later she shared the fear 
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me see,—he is six feet tall?) ” She knitted her brows. “ (And 
has whiskers?) No. (What did you tear next?) The pic- 
ture of the road. (And next?) I tore up D.’s clothes. (And 
then?) [Silence. To help her out I said] (Did you go to 
the window?) O yes. I tore down the window curtains— 
pretty curtains,—I tore ’em all up. (Anything else?) ” Ap- 
pearance of intense thought. “(Any pictures of people?) O 
yes, pictures of pretty ladies—and babies. (Where did you find 
them?) Inadrawer. (Did you have a light?) No. (Could 
you see them?) Yes. (Can you see in the dark?) Yes. 


of her waking self at that time for Dr. P., but was on friendly and con- 
t fidential terms with her interlocutor, whom she called “He”, not realizing 
: that “He” and Dr. P. were the same. Somewhat later still, her sleeping self 
: blended the two conceptions, beginning by identifying the acts of “He”, with 
4 those of Dr. P. But there always continued to be differences between 
Margaret awake and Margaret asleep, which at times were so pronounced 
that one is tempted to regard the two states as different personalities, if some 
of the variously numbered and lettered psychic states which Dr. Morton Prince 
sliced-and-spliced by hypnotic processes in the Beauchamp case deserve to be ; 
considered such. One is the more tempted to take this view when it is con- , 
sidered that later, at least, there were certain uniform differences in the P 
responses to sensory stimuli, Margaret asleep being, for example, tactilely t 
zsthetic over a larger area than Margaret awake. Besides, Margaret asleep . 
had the strange power of reading the lips when words were silently shaped » 
with no conscious emission of breath, while Margaret awake never mani- rn 
fested such power. These look like signs of a real cleavage. Certainly, if te 
those writers are correct who persist in treating the several hypnotic states of st 
Louis Vivé in which his consciousness returned to as many periods in his gi: 
past life, as so many personalities, Margaret asleep was a different os 
personality from Margaret awake at that later period when the memory = 


and other mental manifestations of the former returned, temporarily, to on 
what it had been some time previous. (See p. 461 ff.) But it seems to me rei 
unscientific to classify vagrant and fleeting psychic forms produced by 
hypnosis with and under the same name as those well-rounded and enduring ine 
psychic complexes with which we have become acquainted, and also it appears 
evident that in the Vivé case the later memories were inhibited as the “ 


direct result of suggestion, precisely as suggestion can produce motor and sie 
sensory inhibitions. If the term cleavage is proper as applied to such a 

case, it was a horizontal one, by which an earlier stratum of memory was ae 
laid bare; as opposed to a perpendicular cleavage down through memory, 
will, understanding, zsthetic taste, physical appetite and zxsthesia, which is 
what sharply distinguishes one persisting personality from another. And it 
will be shown, I think, that the apparent reversion of Margaret asleep to a 
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[129] (How did D. feel?) D. cried. (That was very bad.) 
Yes. (Are you bad?) Yes. D. is good. She says she wants 
to be good. But she is good. [Com. by S. M. “M. here 
means R. D. It was S. D. who cried.”] (Aren’t you sorry?) 
No. I am not sorry. D. is sorry for everybody. (Who was 


former period of consciousness was the result of the inhibition of later 
memories by auto-suggestion. In regard to the period when Margaret asleep 
did not know that she was talking to Dr. Prince, and finally invented the 
name “He” for her interlocutor, it is best, perhaps, to agree with S. M. 
in regarding her as in a “confused” condition. It will then correspond 
somewhat to that state of Miss Beauchamp which “Sally” pronounced 
“rattled”. But what of the possession by Margaret asleep of zxsthesia and 
hyperesthesia which Margaret awake did not possess? This, that such 
shiftings may occur in ordinary hysteria without the presence of dual or 
multiple personality. True, hysteria is the very soil out of which secondary 
personalities spring, and often the very elements from which they are com- 
pounded may be discerned, such as fixed ideas, obsessing fears, the habit of 
“losing one’s self” in reverie, the recurrence of particular thoughts with 
the tendency to attract to themselves, as it were, particular emotions, memories 
and even physical sensations or the absence of them, etc. But elements, and 
even germs, are not the developed product. I have no doubt that there 
could have been developed from Margaret asleep, by experiment and educa- 
tion, a sleeping personality with marked characteristics, either constantly 
appearing as soon as M, fell asleep or else alternating with the old usual and 
variable condition. But the opposite policy was steadily pursued, with the 
result that when the nucleus of a new type chanced to form, with some 
tendency to recur and cohere, it speedily dissolved because of the lack of 
stimulus. And so Margaret asleep never became more than potentially Mar- 
garet Asleep. It must be steadily borne in mind that Sleeping Margaret is 
something quite different. She is a distinct personality with an unfortunately 
misleading name, since she bore no relation of affinity to Margaret but 
only what may be called a local relation, and since it is doubtful if she ever 
really slept at all. 

129. There were from first to last a number of incidents which seemed to 
indicate that M. actually was characterized by a peculiar hyperesthesia which 
enabled her to discern objects in the dark which would be invisible to the 
normal sight. Directly after reaching Manchester, in the summer of 1911, 
she went on an errand into a shed leading from the house by a connecting 
passage, when it was pitch dark. Fearing for her safety, I went to the 
door of the shed and waited for her. No object was distinguishable in the 
gloom. The route which she had to take was devious and to the right and 
left were various articles. I should have bumped and stumbled a dozen 
times. But she threaded her way silently, and reached the door without 
accident. 
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the picture of the rock for?) For Dr. Prince. Do you know 
that Dr. Prince? (I have seen him. Does D. like Dr. Prince?) 
Yes, D. loves Dr. Prince. He is her new papa. [Com by S. M. 
“She means R. D. §. D. didn’t love you; she loved nobody. 
R. D., the first time she saw you, when she didn’t know who you 
were, wished you were her papa. M. is working up the idea.”] 
(Does D. love Mrs. Prince?) Yes, she loves that Mrs. Prince. 
(Do you like Mrs. Prince?) Yes. (Do you like Dr. Prince?) 
No. (Why?) He is a minister. * * Did you know that 
D.? [Com. by S. M. “ She gets worried once in a while for 
fear she is giving something away. She wants to be sure if you 
already know about R. D.”] (Yes, I know her. She paints 
pictures.) Yes. (Beautiful pictures.) No. (And embroid- 
ery.) Yes. (How does she do it so fast?) She doesn’t do it 
fast. D.is slow. I do it fast. (You help her?) She makes 
me do it. I can work faster than D. D.is slow. (You helped 
on the piano cover?) Yes, D. wouldn’t have got it done on time 
if I hadn’t helped her. (You help her paint pictures?) No, I 
don’t like pictures. Itear’em up. (You helped make the altar- 
cloth?) [130] No”—with disgust. “ (Why?) I don’t like 
altar-cloths and ministers and churches. (D. works too hard.) 
D. loves to work. (And you love to work?) No, D. makes me 
work. (And D. helps you?) No, D. is away. [Evidently she 
thought I referred to R. D.] (Where is she?) Resting. (D. 
wants to be a good girl?) D. is good. She says she wants to 
be good, but she is good. But she was bad tonight. [Here she 
refers to S. D.] She made Dr. P. feel badly. I'll tell her so. 
(You mustn’t try to hurt D.) Yes I will. I’ll tear her hip. 
(No, D. has friends who will protect her.) I'll make her fall 
when she is walking. [Com. by S. M. “And she did,. lots of 
times. She could make R. D. fall, if she watched, and wanted 


130. S. D. and her friend Ella, who was a Roman Catholic, used occa- 
sionally to attend a small church conducted by a young priest who had earlier 
been a school-mate of theirs. S. D., who gave presents to everyone whom 
she knew, promised to make an altar-cloth for his church. She had for some 
time been making visits to a convent to learn lace-making. The quiet of the 
place was attractive to her, and for a while she had a languid notion that 
she might become a nun. She started to make an altar-cloth for the church, 
but it was destined to be destroyed by M. 
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to.”] I made her walk and walk this afternoon. (Is it good 
for her to walk so far?) No. J made her doit. (Aren't you 
good?) No, I am bad. [131] D. was always good. D.. 
wanted to be baptized. (And why wasn’t she before?) Her 
mother didn’t let her [R. D.] and then I wouldn’t let her. I 
made her [S. D.] afraid. (Have you known D. long?) Yes, 
ever since she was a little girl. D. is twenty-one. (And aren't 
you twenty-one?) No. (How old are you?)” A pause, 
brows knit, showing mental groping. “ (Are you twenty-four?) 
No ”—contemptuously. “ (Ten?) No,”—still more contempt- 
uously. “ (Sixteen?) No. (Eighteen?) Yes. (Does D. 
want you to be bad?) No. (Can't she keep you from doing 
bad things?) Yes. (How? Does she whip you?)” She 
seemed amused. “ No, she scolds me. She makes me promise. 
(Do you keep your promises?) No. (Which is the stronger?) 
D. (How do you get a chance to be bad?) . When she is away. 
(What bad things do you do when she is away?) ‘Tear up her 
pictures—and clothes. Tear ‘em into bits. (Do you like to 
plague D.?) Yes. I plagued her last night. Made her think 
that the Prince’s didn’t want her. (Anything else?) Brought 
up all the times people had been mean to her. I made her cry. 
(You haven’t hurt D. lately.) She goes to the Prince’s. (But 
when she goes home?) She sends me away. (Is it good for 
her to sleep at Dr. P.’s?) Yes, it is keeping her here. But D. 
wants to go. She is willing to go tonight. But I won't let her 
go. I'll make her work on the altar-cloth tonight. (If D. dies, do 
you know where you will be?)” Brows knitted—silence. 
“(You don’t know?) No,”—with air of relief. “ (How old 
isD.?) D.is21. (And you are 21?) No-o-o. (How old?) ” 
Brows contracted. “ (Sixteen?) NO. (Twenty?) No. 
(Seventeen?) No. (Eighteen?) Yes. [Com. by S. M. 
“You brought up so many subjects that it was hard for her to 
keep her thoughts collected. That is why she couldn’t remember 
18.”] (Where is D. now?) Off looking at the trees and the 


131. M.’s conception of “bad” was that of a child. The worst that she 
was capable of, or understood, consisted in tormenting S. D. It must be 
admitted that she carried this reaction to an extent, at times, that justified 
S. D. in calling her “The Imp”. 
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water. [R. D.] (How does she feel?) She is happy. She 
is resting. But when she [Com. by S. M. “Now she means 


.§. D.”] comes back I will give her a pain in her hip. (Don’t 


you think you had better call her back?) I can call her when- 
ever you want me to. (You had better call her now.)” In- 
stantly her face changed, her eyes opened with an unmoving 
stare, she twitched and her features contorted with pain. This 
soon passed away, and she declared that she felt refreshed. It 
was now about 11.30 p. m.; she had been asleep about 3% hours. 
She had less pain than usual in her hip going home that night, 
and was quite cheerful. 

On the way to her home I told her that it was bad for her to 
take such long walks, and to work so intensely, and that I posi- 
tively knew that if she did, much of her sleeping at our house 
she was less liable to make such a wholesale destruction as she did 
last week. I told her that she herself had let me know this,— 
that one’s under-self knows some things about one that her con- 
scious self does not,—that when she felt she must work or walk 
inordinately, she should look upon it as a temptation and conquer 


_ it, just as if she were conquering a person who was tempting her. 


She promised, and added that she did not see how she could tell 
me things when she is asleep. [132] 

X. [M.] carried out her threat to make D. work on the altar- 
cloth. The latter worked on it about an hour. It is very fine 
work, and trying to the eyes. Perhaps my warning had some 
restraining effect. Furthermore, X. [M.] carried out her threat 
to tell D. when she got home that she had been a bad girl, that she 
had made Dr. P. feel badly. These thoughts came to her with a 
great deal of force, but she managed to beat them off. 

The other day, in response to some-remonstrance against her 
working so long in the night, D. [S. D.] told me, in substance: 
“If I didn’t I couldn’t get along half so fast. The longer I 
work the faster lam. * * Well, I'll tell you. Until I have 
worked awhile, if it is embroidering, I have to look at every 
stitch to see where the needle goes in. But after I have worked 
awhile, I don’t have to do that. I glance at the work once in a 


132. She understood much better than she was willing to admit at this 
time. 
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while, but most of the stitches I take without looking. * * 
Well, my fingers get used to the dimensions of what I am doing, 
and I don’t need to look. There seems to be nothing left of me 
but my mind and my fingers.” [Com. by S. M. “She was 
‘making M. work’. She was practically watching M. at work. 
Her body seemed to fade away from her.”] She says that not 
only does she do this work faster when in this state, but better. 
She seems perfectly unaware that there is anything remarkable 
about the process. She knows that people wonder that she does 
work at night with such speed, but thinks it easy to account for. 

Jan. 21. This morning she found an apple, which she took 
home night before last, under the mattress. Laughing about 
this, she said, “ I am always hiding things when I am asleep; and 
usually they are the things I value the most. I had a china vase 
which I valued. It was gone for a long time, and finally I found 
it in a barrel of old clothes. And those pictures which I de- 
stroyed the other night,—they were selected out of a pile nearly a 
foot high, in a drawer, family friends, some women, one a man 
who is dead, and several babies,—the very ones I prized the 
most. If it had been some of the others I woldn’t have cared. 
(How did it come that you didn’t destroy Mrs. P.’s portrait and 
mine?) They were framed on the wall. But I tore up the pic- 
ture of you which I made from your photo.” 

D. has several phases of sleep. The following accounts will 
explain them more in detail. 

(1) Entire silence and cessation of movement. This is al- 
ways very transient, seldom lasting more than five minutes. 
[S. D. sleeping, M. quiet underneath. ] 

(2) When she lives over conversational experiences of the 
past, often recent as the day before, sometimes years ago. She 
rehearses all—presumably—that she had said, waiting for and 
seemingly listening to the answers, carrying on her part of the 
conversation so consecutively that the substance of what she 
seems to hear can often be divined ; sometimes being interrupted 
in her own reply so that she stops and then goes on with words 
like “I was going to say that”; changing her expression in ac- 
cordance with what she hears, sometimes being greatly amused, 
sometimes grieved, etc. Usually she begins an interview at its 
very beginning and continues the talk to its close, as evidenced by 
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such introductory speeches as, “ Good evening, Professor ”’, and 
such closing ones as “ Good-night, Professor”, or beginning, 
“ Well, I am at home again ”, and closing “ Good-bye, mother ”. 
Sometimes she passes from one meeting with an acquaintance to 
another meeting with another, with intervals only of silence, 
through a period which I have found originally occupied several 
hours, the intervals of silence representing the time, for example, 
when she was walking from one house to another, but much ab- 
breviated. No description can equal the vividness of the reality, 
the changes in expression, intonation, the vivacity of manner, the 
dramatic quality of the whole proceeding. [S. R. D.] 

(3) When she is pitying herself, stroking her forehead and 
hair or the sore places and saying “ Poor D.! poor D.! D. is sick”, 
or “ Poor D.! D. mustn’t cry. Don’t cry, D. Don’t cry, girlie. 
D. is all alone. D. is all alone”, etc. [M. in a compassionate 
mood, pitying S. D.] 

(4) When she sees a vision of trees, flowers, etc., such as she 
afterwards paints. The face is illuminated with ecstasy, the 
mouth is wreathed with smiles, the hands frequently outstretched. 
[R. D. underneath, dreaming. S. D. and M. witnessing the 
dream. It was M. who described it to me.] 

(5) When she is talking in the character of X. about D., etc. 
The face is now younger, roguish, with often a spice of malice in 
it. [M.] 

(6) When she is on the point of waking, after X. has ceased 
to talk. ‘The face is hardly recognizable as that in (5). It is 
either writhing, or blank, expressionless. She remembers abso- 
lutely nothing of what has been said. [S. D.] 

(7) Until recently she emerged from sleep in fright, and 
perhaps half an hour would elapse before she was fully awake. 
She would repeat incessantly, “I’m awake, I’m awake. * * 
Yes, il go. I'll go”, with intervals when the head would sink 
and she would relapse into deeper sleep, only to rouse herself 
and recommence rubbing her face, and ejaculating similar ex- 
pressions. Often, as the process began, there would be a series 
of starts, shrinking from one side to the other, protecting her 
face with her hands, while her face bore a strange, cramped ex- 
pression, and the corners of her mouth were drawn down pit- 
eously. This is seldom seen now. [S. D., at times living over 
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experiences of being roused from the lethargy of utter exhaustion 
by curses and blows or threats of blows from her inhuman 
father. ] 

(8) Quiet somnambulism, in which she has walked for sev- 
eral blocks to her home, and from which I could not waken her. 
Her eyes were open, but blank. She spoke seldom, save in reply, 
and then in briefest terms. I record an example. “ (D., are 
you awake?) I’m awake. (Where are you?) Prince’s. (Are 
you at Prince’s?) Yes, Prince’s. (No, D., you are on Aldrich 
street.) Prince’s. (Don’t be frightened; it is only a car com- 
ing.) ” A little appearance of surprise, but hardly any of alarm 
as the car thunders by. “ (What was that, D.?) Noise.” Here 
we reached the bridge. “(Where are you now?). Prince’s. 
(No, you are on the bridge. I wish you were at Prince’s.)” I 
attempt gently to turn her around, but she will not permit it. 
“(Are you cold?) Yes. Fire out? (If you are at Prince's, 
where does the wind come from?) Window open.” We reach 
the gate. Ido not notice, but she turns in. We reach the door. 
“ (Where are you now?) Home. (Bolt the door, will you?) 
Yes. (And go right to your room and to bed.) Yes.” [Com. 
by S. M. “It was S. D. who walked, and M. who talked from 
underneath, up to ‘ Home’, when S. D. became conscious enough 
to talk. If you had known them as well as you do now, you 
would have noticed the difference in the voices. Before that S. 
D., being in such a condition, stopped M.’s reason, and she didn’t 
know where she was.” I hear the bolt, but neglect to try the 
door, as is my custom. The bolt really was not shot into the 
socket, and she did not go to bed, but probably lay down upon 
the floor of the hall instantly. Later, she [S. D. in a dazed con- 
dition] opened the door and attempted to return to Prince’s, but 
could riot manage the gate and returned. [133] 

I made inquiries of D. [S. D.] casually, their purpose care- 
fully concealed, with the following result. 

(1) In making the altar-cloth it is not the case that the faster 
she works the better the work. “ Why”, she says, “the char- 
acter of the work would make that impossible. It is lace-mak- 
ing, like the finest weaving.” But note that X. [M.] says that 


133. See pp. 303-304. 
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she does not like the altar-cloth, and has nothing to do with it. 

(2) While making her serious pictures she is in a kind of 
enrapt state, but not in the state that “the longer I work the 
faster.” Note that X. does not like the paintings. 

(3) In painting the dress she does get into the state that “ the 
longer I work the faster.” “ Why”, she says, “ that is different 
from the picture, for it is making the same thing over and over.” 
But note that X. said nothing against work of that sort. 

(4) And note that embroidery, which she is able to do at 
times with such ‘wonderful speed, as we know from the case of 
the piano-cover, etc., X. acknowledged that she helped to do. 

She lay down at 6.30 p. m., but did not sleep until about 8.15. 
There was evidence of more pain than usual of late, she twitched 
on the left side, and every few moments would tear at her hip. 
[134] She [M.] would say, as I have heard her before, “ Do 
you want my hip?”, “ Will you take my hip?”, over and over. 
Then would come repetitions of “ Would you stand it?”, and 
“Tt bothers me”. These did not seem to be addressed to me, 
and during the considerable interval when I did not speak, she 
showed no sign of recognizing my presence. I laid one of her 
hands over the other, and rested my right upon them, only to 
have her grasp for her hip again in a few moments. The move- 
ments became even more stubborn. She would exclaim in a 
menacing way, “ I'll fix it”, and “I'll tear it out.” Presently, 
as I said “ Poor Doris!” she responded, “ D. has gone away 
[R. D.] ”, and, knowing that she would be at rest physically, at 
least while D. was “ away ”’, I entered into conversation with the 
sleeping X. [M.] The talk continued for more than an hour 
and a half. Her body was at ease until we began to talk about 
D.’s coming back, when there appeared a little uneasiness, and the 
hands would approach the hip, but otherwise they lay quietly 
folded, my right hand resting on them. She reiterated her state- 
ments in regard to D.’s painting a picture of the vision next week, 
again gave the age of D. correctly and had the same difficulty in 


134. “Neuralgiform pains, which often affect the joints and are very 
obstinate, are so common in the course of hysteria that whenever we find 
a joint neuralgia we should think of and search for a hysterical basis. * * * 
The hip and knee are most usually attacked”. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, Hirt, p. 551. * 
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stating her own alleged age. Then I began to question her about 
the stories of clairvoyance which D. lately told me—though that 
particular term was not employed at any time. [135] (Do 


135. S. D. had told me of these alleged visions. Since I then did not 
know of the existence of M., S. D. employed the first person in speaking of 
them, instead of telling me that M. told her of the visions and described them 
to her in detail, They were three in number, and all were supposed -to have 
occurred two or three years previously. 

(1) At the time of this one a certain acquaintance was at Palm Beach, 
Florida. This much D. knew, but nothing more, nor had she herself ever 
been there, nor, to her knowledge, had she seen a picture of the place, though 
she may have done so. M. saw the acquaintance, according to the story, 
sitting on a bench in the hotel gardens, and the person with whom she was 
talking, etc. Afterwards S. D. told the lady what she was doing on that day 
and hour, and the latter, in great astonishment, acknowledged that all the 
details were true. R. D. got the memory of this latter incident back from 
the memories of S. D. in the course of her recovery, and related it. most 
casually. In fact, nothing in her personal experience seems particularly won- 
derful to her, its general character has been so bizarre. 

(2) McPherson was a young man who before her mother’s death used 
frequently to call in the evening, and talk particularly to the mother. Probably 
D. was the magnet from the first, but he had little opportunity to talk with 
her, she was always so busy. Finally he proposed marriage, and Mrs. F. 
approved of the idea. R. D. had not a particle of sentiment in regard to 
him—being in fact incapable of it—but debated the matter in her mind, and 
finally came to the conclusion that for her mother’s sake, and that of the 
helpless sister, who was such a terrible burden, it might be a good plan. 
So she told him that she would marry him. Shortly after, he went to Cali- 
fornia, and it is probable that absence and the inkling which he got of what 
was expected of him in the way of the care of the family gradually weakened 
what sentiment he may be supposed to have felt for her. At any rate, the 
rather matter-of-fact correspondence between them dwindled. After the 
mother’s death, a postal-card came from him, and M. explained to S. D. 
that she was engaged to the writer. S. D. took but a languid interest in the 
matter ; it was one of those which she found established and concerning which 
it was hers “not to reason why”. M., whose consent R. D. had been obliged 
to obtain when the engagement was made, now took up the correspondence. 
When she wrote anything, though it was childish, it was very witty and 
sprightly, and it is no wonder that McPherson continued occasionally to 
write, though he no longer intimated marriage. Occasionally S. D. also 
wrote in her sedate manner. Along with the vision, which was rather trivial 
except for the implications deduced by S. M., came the strong impression 
that the man was married. M. reported to S. D., who wrote to the place and 
received proof that he had married about a year before. S. D. knew that 
the correspondence should not be continued, but was powerless to dissuade 
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you remember about the picture D. painted of the garden at Palm 
Beach?) Yes. (How could she paint it?) She saw it. [Com. 
by S. M. “She did see it—not R. D. but M. It is not true 
about painting the picture.”] (Can she see as far off as that?) 
O yes, she can see farther than that. She can see things in Cal- 
ifornia. (What did she see?) She saw Mr. McPherson, and 
he was doing something bad. [Com. by S. M. “It was really 
M. herself that saw it. ‘The impression of its being ‘bad’, she 
got through from me—M. didn’t understand what she saw.”] 
(Where was it in California—in Los Angeles?) No, in * * *, 
(What was the last thing she saw away off?) She saw her sis- 
ter, and she was saying bad things about her. [Com. by S. M. 
“True, M. did see her sister, who was in Minneapolis, and heard 
what she said.”] (Where is her sister?) In a city way off. 
(What city?) [A pause—she seems to be nonplussed.] “ (You 
don’t remember?) No. (Chicago?) No. (St. Louis?) 
No. (You can’t remember?) No. (Is D. sure that what she 
sees is true?) Yes, D. knows they are true. (Where is D. 
now?) She [referring to R. D.] is away somewhere, resting. 
I can’t see her. I can hunt for her. (Hunt for her and tell me 


the mischievous M., who like Gallio “cared for none of these things”, from 
writing. How S. D. would destroy the letters, etc., will be learned later. In 
reference to the alleged clairvoyance, what gives one pause is not M.’s state- 
ment, nor S. D.’s, but R. D.’s memory, recovered from S. D., of writing 
to the western city and obtaining confirmation. No one who knew R. D.’s 
crystal-clear veracity, or noted the curious absence of sense that there was 
anything extraordinary in her casually-uttered story, could doubt that she 
actually had the memory of that confirmation. The only escape from the 
conclusion that the clairvoyance actually occurred, is to suppose that S. D. 
afterwards had a hallucination to the effect that she wrote and received a 
reply confirming what M. had told her. But the evidence is that S. D.’s 
thoughts in abstracted states never were recovered by R. D. 

(3) The third instance was one of clairvoyance and clairaudience. M. 
saw the professional sister, then in Minneapolis, with another woman, and 
heard her talking about D. We can have a certain sympathy with this 
sister, to whom D. appeared to be untruthful, capricious, and at times 
insolent and revengeful. But it was her own failure to manifest sisterly 
consideration that led to the exhibitions of childish malevolence on the part 
of M., which bewildered her. S. D. after M.’s report of what she saw and 
heard made inquiries which, she believed, confirmed this also. So the 
memories of R. D., recovered from the departed S. D., declare. 
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where she is.)” Interval of silence, while the head turned 
slowly, the expression assumed an intent aspect, and the eyeballs 
rolled under the closed lids. “I can’t find her.” [136] 

“ (Do you remember when D. woke and found herself tucked 
away ona shelf?) ” This occurred about two weeks ago. There 
was much wind that night, and she said that it frightened her. 
She woke and found herself packed in between the second and 
third shelves of a closet, about three feet from the floor, in a 
space incredibly small. She asked Ella, who is of lighter build, 
to see if she could get in, and she failed. D.’s arms were wedged 
so tightly that her first thought on waking was that-she had 
none. She was frightened, thought that some one was holding 
her, and finally had to fall out, as she could not get her arms free 
in order to help herself. M. now responded, “ Yes, / did that”. 
(Don’t you think it naughty to plague poor D.?) No-o ”—archly. 
[137] (What else have you done to D.?) I made her get 
afire. (When?) Not long ago. (How did you do it?) I 
pushed her over and her nightgown caught fire. (How was it 
put out?) She woke up. (Did it burn her?) Yes, it burnt 
her some. It burnt her sleeve. She has just patched it. She 
didn’t tell Mrs. P., she was afraid it would worry her. (Did 
you want to burn her up?) No, I only wanted to burn her some. 
I would have woke her if it went to burn her up. (Do you re- 
member a china vase that D. found in a barrel?) Yes, I put it 
there. (Have you hidden anything else?) I hid a ring. D. 
has hunted and hunted for it. (Where did you put it?) In that 
barrel. * * And I made D. fall down your steps.” D. told 
us on our return one evening about three weeks ago that she had 
fallen down the back stairs while we were gone. “ (Do you re- 
member when Dr. P. went home with D., and she thought she 
was at Prince’s all the time?) Yes, J made her think so. (But 
she knew the door, how was that?) Because I wanted her at 
home. I didn’t want her at Prince’s. (What did she do then?) 
She lay down in the hallway. (And then?) She tried to go 


136. Probably this means that R. D. was not dreaming then, or at least 
was not having dream imagery. 

137. This particular act was not done to plague S. D., but because M. was 
afraid of the wind and was trying to get into a place where she would be 
safe from it. See pp. 690, 694. 
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over to Prince’s. (Why didn’t she?) She couldn’t open the 
gate. (Couldn’t you?) Yes, but she couldn’t. I didn’t want 
her to go to Prince’s and I didn’t let her. (What did she do 
then?) Went into the house. (And then?) I woke her up. 
* * * (Do you remember when she took a shawl from the 
cage?” D. has been getting alarmed about her growing ten- 
dency to somnambulism. She says that the other night she must 
have taken the shawl from the canaries’ cage while asleep, and 
there were evidences that she went into the cellar. “ Yes, J did 
that. I wanted to get at the canaries. I would have killed them, 


because D. liked them. (What stopped you?) I couldn’t get- 


them. [138] 

Frequently X. [M.] uttered threats against D., saying, “I 
will tear her pictures. She was nasty to Dr. P., I will make her 
cry”, “ I will tear her hip”, etc. I began to try the expedient of 
suggesting, since she does not know while asleep that she is talk- 
ing to Dr. P., and dreads him because she says he is helping D. 
[139], that if she did such things Dr. P. would find out about it 
and punish her. “ But,” she replied triumphantly, “ he can’t see 
me. I will do it at home.” (But he can see you even there.) 
No, he can’t. (Yes he can. He has some books that tell him 
how.) ” Contemptuously—*“ One can’t learn that from reading 
books. (But he has. These are very peculiar books. You 
must not touch D.’s hip; if you do you are in danger.) ” Her 
voice hushed instantly, and her face took on a scared look. 
“ Where is that Dr. P.? I am afraid of him. (Not far off.) 
Send him away. (He is too strong for me.) Where is he? ”— 
almost in a whisper. “ (In the house.) ” Very low, and with 


138. It was probably in one of her fits of exasperation at “being made to 
work” that M. went down stairs asleep and attempted to kill the canaries. 
They probably fluttered, and she tired of the exertion of trying to catch 
them. Not long afterwards S. D. did find a canary dead in the cage, with 
the cover removed, and M. admitted that she “squeezed” it. Afterwards, 
when she had come very much under my control, she took up a chicken 
while awake, and begged permission to squeeze it. The temptation was 
evidently strong. Such an act would have been totally against the instincts 
of either R. D. or S. D. 

139. M. means S. D. For a short time she was afraid that S. D. would 
be caused to survive at her own expense, though generally she had a 
prescience that if anyone was driven out it would be S. D. who would go first. 
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a sly, impish look, as of & conspirator, and with a confidential 
suggestion in the “ huh ” affixed—* You tell that Dr. P. that D. 
did it—huh? You tell him that—huh? (He wouldn’t believe 
me. You must let D. alone. Remember those books.) I knew 
he studied some books. He doesn’t like me. D.told me. (Told 
you?) A-ha’. I wanted to see those books, and one day when 
D. was asleep down-stairs I left her and came up and looked at 
him. [140] But he was writing, writing, and he didn’t see 
me. He couldn’t see me. (Are you sure you didn’t take D. 
with you?) A-ha. She was down asleep in the chair. (How 
near did you come?) I stood beside him and looked over. I 
touched him on the hand. (Did he know it?) He didn’t know 
what it was. (Did he feel it?) I don’t know. He jerked his 
‘arm as though he did. (Well, he would know if you hurt D. 
He would shut you up.) We'll get Mrs. P. to send him away.” 
Mrs. P. here came and spoke, but she paid no attention, not seem- 
ing to be able to hear her. (Do you want to speak to Mrs. P.?) 
No. You get her to send him away. (She can’t. And he is 
her husband—{[a start]—and she wouldn’t want to.)” The 
conversation went on in this fashion, I telling her she must let D. 
alone, her face showing the greatest repugnance at the idea, and 
I threatening what Dr. P. would do. Presently she asked, “ Can 
I come tomorrow night? (Not unless you promise not to hurt 
D.) I will when we get home. (No, if you do, you can’t 
come.) I will hurt her tomorrow afternoon. (No, she will be 
at Prince’s.) No, she is not going. (Why not?) She is go- 
ing away, on the trolley or somewhere.” I told her that Dr. P. 
would surely know, and though he might not act at once he would 
put it down in his notebook, and suddenly he would send her 
away, so she must be very careful. She was impressed, and re- 
peatedly said, “ I am afraid of that Dr. P.”, usually in a whisper. 

I asked her what her favorite name was. She hesitated, then 
said, “‘ D. calls me Bridget. She says ‘ Come, let’s go, Bridget ’” 
—with indescribable intonation, half of amusement and half of 
disgust. “I don’t like to be called Bridget. She says she is 
talking about herself, but she means me. (Have you any other 
name?) No. (Would you like another name?)” This was 


140. Perhaps M.’s partial anesthesia gave her this notion. E 
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said because I want to distinguish her from D., and do not wish 
to use a name which displeases her. She welcomed the sugges- 
tion, saying delightedly, “Yes. (Can’t you think of one you 
would like?) ” Apparently she could not. “ (Would Flora 
do?)” Her brows drew down. “ (You don’t like that?) No. 
(Katrina?) No. (Sally?) No-o-o! ”—with an amused and 
contemptuous expression. “ (Margaret?) Yes.”—with a look 
of complete satisfaction. ‘“ Yes,—Margaret. (Well, remember 
your name is Margaret.) Yes, Margaret.” 

I told her she must promise not to give D. pain when she 
called her back. She admitted that D. would come back peace- 
fully if permitted, but insisted that she wanted to give her a pain. 
I sternly ordered her not to do so, and added, “ (Now call her 
back quietly.) ” Instantly D.’s eyes opened, she gave not one of 
her usual wincing starts, her comprehension returned quickly, and 
she assured me that she felt no pain. Presently I asked “ (What 
is your favorite name for a girl?) Well, I like my own name. 
(And what other?) Margaret is a favorite name of mine. I 
[M.] used to name paper dolls that.” 

Asked if she had lost anything, she mentioned several articles, 
and among them a ring, which she said she had been seeking for 
months. I suggested that she look into the barrel. I also im- 
pressed upon her that she should come to the rectory tomorrow 
afternoon, no matter how strongly she felt inclined to go else- 
where. She went home in good spirits, and felt no pain, though 
lame as usual. 

Jan. 22, Sunday. ‘This morning D. reported that when she 
was asleep last night she tore at her side and made it bleed, and 
scratched her arms. The scratched arms and neck or face is a 
common sight. She had found the lost ring in the barrel, where 
M. said it was. 

In the afternoon M. came over. She asserted that while 
asleep when D. was “ away ” she, M., could go to Dr. P., and put 
her hand on his and he could not move his hand. “ (Anything 
else?) Yes. I could put my hand in front of his eyes and he 
would think he was going blind. (Well, you do that, and let D.’s 
hip alone,”—here she scowled. “ (Tease Dr. P. You would like 
to tease him?) Yes ”’—delightedly. “ (Well, you may do that. 
Give him a jolt.) Don’t his books tell him anything about that? 
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(No, I guess not. But you must let D.’s hip alone.) No! (Did 
you ever put your hand before anybody’s eyes?) Yes, I did be- 
fore Mrs. M.’s, and she yelled. She thought she was going 
blind. D. was away.” She also said that Mrs. M. a few times 
had circles for raps. D.’ was away [Com. by S. M. “ She 
was asleep on the couch ”.] and I made raps for the answers ; they 
didn’t mean anything, I did it for fun.” After D. came I got 
her talking about Mrs. M., and asked if she was superstitious. 
She spontaneously related the first incident. “I was asleep on 
the couch, and was wakened by a yell, and found Mrs. M. rubbing 
her eyes. She thought it was a dead man telling her he was pro- 
tecting her. I asked her if Mrs. M. had circles, and she answered 
in the affirmative. “ She said they got raps. But when I went 
there were none. ‘They only happened when I was asleep on the 
couch, so I never believed her story. I always seemed to be 
asleep when things happened.” She was invited today to go on a 
trolley-ride, but did not because of what I said last night. 

[141] In the evening she came in looking very jaded and 
miserable, and was evidently suffering. She said little, but it is 
nearly certain that M. had been punishing her for coming to the 
rectory in the afternoon in spite of the subliminal urgings to stay 
away, and that she dared not tell what she had gone through for 
fear of further torments. Presently she lay down and went to 
sleep. M. came, and clutched savagely at the left hip, the prin- 
cipal alleged seat of tuberculosis, and scratched the neck. I 
remonstrated in vain, and held her hands only to see them 
snatched away and the vicious movements repeated. Stern com- 
mands to desist had no effect but to increase the manifestations. 
Attempting suggestion I began to say impressively, (“ I am going 
to take away your power. You are growing weaker. You are 
losing your strength.”) The struggles became weaker. Finally 
I said, (“ Your strength is gone. You are powerless.”) All 
striving ceased, the face changed, and she [S. D.] awoke. She 
now appeared extremely languid, and spoke with difficulty, but 


141. The account of this evening is the only part of the record which 
was written long afterward. I was too completely exhausted the next day to 
attend to it, and each succeeding day had its full quota of writing and work. 
What was finally written was clear in my recollection. The episodes of the 
night were dramatic to a degree which I have not attempted to indicate. 
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said that she felt no pain. Her vital forces seemed to be ebbing 
away, and she gradually passed into a condition which made Mrs. 
P. and me think, not for the first time, that she was dying. Her 
pulse descended to 54, and became feeble. She seemed only half 
conscious, but occasionally looked wonderingly at the two who 
were sitting by her, affected by their impression that she was 
near her end. At length she murmured “Am I dying? (I think 
so.) Don’t you want me to go?” She smiled peacefully, as 
though glad both to go and to know that she was to be missed. 
She looked singularly unlike her afternoon self, the very shape 
of her face altered—it seemed thinner, as though she had passed 
through a period of sickness since. Under the spell of consid- 
erable emotion I was looking into her eyes, and presently her 
gaze fixed upon mine, and with parted lips she continued to look, 
not rigidly, but dreamily and peacefully, while we waited for the 
end which we thought so near. After some time it suddenly 
struck me that her gaze and features were unnaturally fixed— 
I stooped to examine her. 


Sleeping Margaret Takes Command. Just then a voice 
issued from her lips, though no other feature moved: “ You 
must get her out of this. She is in danger.” [142] It 
was as startling as lightning from the blue sky. Of course, 
I thought, it must be M. speaking, but there was a calm 
authority in her tone which was new. I shook the girl 
gently, her face did not change. “ Shake her harder ”, the voice 
went on. . “Hurry! Hurry!” It was evident that D. was ina 
profound state of hypnosis, and I began vigorous measures to 
bring her out, with the result that her eyes rolled and her limbs 
moved. Shaking her and shouting in her ear brought her to a 
sitting position. ““ Walk her! walk her”, said the voice. At 
first there was difficulty in carrying out this order, she stumbled 
and tended every moment to collapse upon the carpet. Directions 
occasionally continued to issue from the lips, directions which I 
supposed to be uttered by M. suddenly most singularly endowed 
with wisdom and calmness, directions which I never thought of 


142. This was Sleeping Margaret. It is her first recorded speech which 
it 1s possible to identify. 
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disregarding, they were delivered with such authority and char- 
acterized by such good sense. Finally we heard, “ She is coming 
to herself now; she will be-all right soon.” No more directions 
were given, and almost at once the face showed more animation 
and intelligence. But it was soon evident that M. and D. [S. D.] 
were rapidly alternating. Facial expression, tones, utterances, 
all showed this, though for a time the utterances were only re- 
sponsive to queries. At one moment to the question “ (What is 
your name?) ” the answer would be given, “ Doris”, the next, 
“Margaret ”; now to the question “ (How old are you?) ” the 
reply would be made, “ Twenty-one”, again, in other tones, 
would be heard, “ Eighteen.” The alternations averaged per- 
haps twice a minute for half or three-quarters of an hour, their 
duration getting longer as time went on. Her feet were first 
freed from the hypnotic spell, by the process of “ walking her”, 
but the use of her hands and arms remained for some time in- 
hibited, probably because the suggestions of losing strength had 
been mainly employed against M.’s malevolent exercise of them. 
Counter-suggestion at first had no effect. (“ Raise your right 
hand.” ) She looked down at the hand, hanging limply at her 
side, and made an effort to obey, but failed. (“‘ Raise it. You 
can do it.”) She looked at it again, smiled, and said “I can 
raise it. (Certainly you can. Why don’t you?) I don’t feel 
like it.” After repeated suggestions, the arm went up, and she 
exclaimed, as if proud of the achievement, “ See, I can do it.” 
She still could not grasp with her right hand, while the left was 
still hanging inert. Her muscular powers were restored as by 
instalments. 

It was now long past midnight. I cannot remember what 
followed clearly enough to state it. I know that it was neces- 
sary to avoid looking intently into her eyes, as that would tend to 
hypnotize her again. ‘Also, later M. became vicious again, and 
grasped the throat with both hands, threatening to choke D. to 
death. It seemed necessary to hold her by main force, though 
later another method of dealing would have been more wisely 
adopted. In her struggles she squirmed from the lounge to the 
floor, and lay there writhing, as I endeavored to restrain her. 
Her strength seemed prodigious, and at times I was nearly ex- 
hausted, even with the help of Mrs. P., in simply preventing mis- 
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chief upon her body. Finally she fell into a state of lethargic 
slumber, and remained inert and speechless until nearly morning, 
while Mrs. P. and I continued to watch. At about five she [S. 
D.] woke, and crept feebly home, a pale and dejected figure, to 
get her father’s breakfast. Neither she nor M. ever evinced any 
recollection of the details of the hypnotic incident. 

Jan. 23. D. came over in the evening, and went to sleep at 
a little past eight. For over an hour she went through the 
movements of massage—she took an osteopathic treatment this 
forenoon,—rubbing her arms and neck, and making soft touches 
along the hip. [Com. by S.M. “ M. treating S.D.”] At about 
9.30 M. began to talk, saying “ Where is that Dr. P.,” incessantly, 
at intervals, turning her head from side to side, seemingly looking 
through closed lids for him. Presently she took a pin from her 
waist and began picking at a place on the hand. I took the pin 
away and instantly her hand pushed up to my face with short, 
appealing movements, suggesting without words that she wished 
me to do something for it. I said, “ (There is no splinter there) 
M-hm! m-hm!”, she urged, pushing up the hand again. I said, 
“(D. doesn’t mind a little thing like that?) No-o-o”. But 
soon the hand was up again. She now took another pin from her 
dress and I took that away. She lifted her own hand before her 
closed lids, as though she were examining the place, but I scrutin- 
ized the lids and the eyeballs rolling beneath, and am confident 
that she did not “ peep”. Her hand went straight toward mine, 
and she grasped the pin, which I relinquished to see what she 
would do. With hands held before her closed eyes, she picked 
at the place, and tore the flesh until the blood came, without 
wincing or expression of pain. Soon the inquiry was repeated, 
“Where is that Dr. P.?” As no reply was made, she changed 
to “ Talk to me. Talk to me-huh? M. has been good to D. 
You see M. has been good to D. (No, she was not during the 
night.) Yes. M. has been good.” I said no more, thinking 
it might be best not to encourage M.’s talking propensities, though 
for the time being D. seems to fare better when the former is 
allowed to talk. D. woke with bad pains. In her eyes was the 
old expression of staring wonder, surprised sadness. “ Why did 
you call me? (I did not, I have not spoken for five minutes. ) 
You must have called me. (No, don’t you believe me?) Yes, 
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but someone called me. (It wasadream. What did it seem to 
say?) Come, Doris.” Again she slept, and again woke, de- 
claring she had been called. This occurred repeatedly and 
rapidly, always the same look, the same sadness and perplexity, 
and always increased pain. I asked, “ (D., did you ever hear 
that voice while awake?) Yes. (When?) When I say, 
‘Come, Bridget’, it says, ‘I won’t’, or ‘No’. (Does it sound 
like a man’s voice or a woman’s?) A woman’s. But it ends in 
a coarse sound like a man’s.” Earlier in the evening she said, 
“TI never asked God but for one thing, and He doesn’t give it to 
me. (What was that?) That I might go.” Now I asked, 
“ (Have you ever prayed against the voices?) ” Instantly her 
body seemed to be racked by violent twinges of pain. She an- 
swered, “No. (Remember that Jesus helped people who had 
troubles. Perhaps if you pray the voices will leave.)” The 
wincing and writhing renewed during my words, and directly 
her eyes closed, her face underwent that strange transformation, 
and a sharp voice cried, “ What made you tell D. to pray? I 
don’t want her to pray. (Why don’t you want herto? Do you 
dread prayer?) Yes. (Can prayer weaken you?) Yes.” 
Here I uttered a prayer aloud. At once the life went out of the 
hands, and they sank upon her breast. The head rolled over to 
one side, and her lips parted in quiet slumber. [Com. by S. M., 
“'M. went away.”] [143] After a while I noticed that her 
neck and arms were stiff, rubbed them and they relaxed. Twenty 
minutes of perfect quiet on her part passed, and then I directed 
her to wake peacefully. In about a minute her eyes quietly 
opened, and more swiftly than I had ever before seen her lips 


143. This refers to a state into which M. was sometimes plunged when 
the system underwent severe shock or exhaustion, but into which she could 
also voluntarily go. In the former case it was a state of unconsciousness 
produced by the disturbing factor, in the latter it was unconsciousness, self- 
induced. In some cases it was hard to say which class it belonged to, as 
under conditions of exhaustion M. might announce that she was going to 
“go under” or “ duck ”—her favorite terms. But I have known her to “ duck ” 
at request, there being no disturbing factor. She being the one “out” at the 
moment she went away, there was no consciousness left at the helm. The 
body lay as inert as a log, except for the pulse and breath, both much 
diminished. Gradually a degree of cataleptic stiffness attacked the limbs, 
but this could be partly counteracted by vigorous rubbing. 
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wreathed in a sweet and tender smile. [Com. by S. M., “ That 
was R.D. I remember that she came for just a moment, before 
S. D. spoke. That was the first time you saw R. D. after you 
commenced to care for the case.”] I ascertained that she [S. 
D. now] had little pain, and felt cheerful and refreshed. 

I concluded that the time had come to tell her about M., think- 
ing it might fortify her powers of resistance to know the truth. 
[144] It gave her no shock. She was calm and cheerful as she 
went home. 

Jan. 24. She came in at about 9.30 a.m. Had had a fairly 
comfortable night. [Com. by S. M., “ Really, M. scratched and 
tore her body. SS. D. did not tell you all.”] Went to town early 
this morning, and was astonished that she felt so cold. It was 
not colder than often when she comes over lightly clad. Her 
hands and feet, and whole body, ached with the cold. “I never 
had such an experience in my life. I never minded cold or heat. 
I have felt some cold but never anything like that. And I do not 
feel heat. I have been out with Mrs. P., when she was suffering 
from the heat, but I did not feel hot. I have been that way 
since I wasa kid. [Com. by S. M., ‘ That was quoting M. This 
was M.’s experience, not R. D.,’s, from childhood. It was M. 
who made §. D. feel cold that morning.’] A burn doesn’t bother 
me as it does most people.” 

In the afternoon, at about two, she fell asleep, and after a 
while the M. expression of intentness appeared. For some time 
she whispered the same words over and over. I could not make 
them out, but presently she began to say, in low tones, “ Let M. 
come back. Let M. come back”. I again tried the experiment of 
praying in her hearing that if an evil spirit was in D. it might be 
cast out, and she rolled over almost on the floor, her head bent 
over into her lap, and her arms wrapped around her face, wincing 
as if whipped. Then I forcibly turned her upon her back, for a 
short space she remained quiet, but then began to manifest vic- 
iousness. “ You'll lose D., you'll lose D. if you don’t look out. 
( Better to lose her than to let you have anything to do with her. )” 


144.. Of course this was written before I knew that S. D. had had many 
and personal dealings with M. As S. M. afterward commented, “S. D. was 
not shocked because she knew all about it.” 
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Repeating her threat, with extraordinary strength she grasped her 
throat and tried to choke herself. Twice it was necessary to 
drag away her hands by force. Suddenly D. [S. D.] woke, her 
expression unutterably sad. She said, “ Well, God didn’t an- 
swer my prayer. I felt it this time. (What?)” She mutely 
pointed to her throat, on which the finger prints were visible. 
“My hands? My hands?” looking at them as in a daze. “I 
heard the voice too. (What did it say?) Come, Doris. Come, 
Doris.” She slept again, and I tried monotonously repeating, 
“ (D. is a child of God. Nothing shall hurt her. God will keep 
her”, etc.) There was but little resistance, the head rolled over 
as it had last night, and the struggle was over. [Com. by S. M., 
“M. got disgusted and went away. At home she would write 
to S. D., ‘Crazy thing! crazy thing!’, meaning you”.] In 
about twenty minutes she [S. D.] opened her eyes with full com- 
prehension, and no more than the usual pain. It had been about 
an hour and a half. 

In the evening D. came in. I was very weary and only Mrs. 
P. remained with her. ‘The M. phenomena appeared as usual. 
Presently Mrs. P. called to me, “ Drive M. away”. As I came in, 
she was lying on the couch with apprehension written on her 
features. As I came near, she sprang up, her eyes still fast shut. 
and rapidly felt my hands, wrists and sleeves, with that curious, 
searching touch which has made Mrs. P. exclaim, “ She has eyes 
in her fingers”. In a moment she uttered a cry of exultant joy, 
“Tt is He! It is He!” and fairly threw herself in my arms. It 
was a perfect revulsion of feeling and expression, from the girl 
sitting there with a look of dread of the expected Dr. P., to the 
one with the surprised, joyous confidence that it was not Dr. P. 
at all who actually came, but the “ He” with whom she had 
talked. It was perhaps the most dramatic scene which we have 
witnessed. It seemed heartless to betray her confidence, but I 
ordered her to desist from tormenting D., and again used the 
process of yesterday. Her first look of disappointment and be- 
wilderment was painful to see; then, as yesterday, she began to 
writhe and cry out rebelliously. She was in a heap on the floor, 
both of us holding her hands and body. Presently I loudly ex- 
claimed, “(She is gone)” at the same time bringing her 
shoulders smartly upon the floor. She remained motionless for 
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some minutes, then opened her eyes [S. D.] quietly, but seemed 
depressed. I left her with Mrs. P., was called at about half- 
past ten to take her home, and got her part way, but she was so 
weak, and her face so haggard and distressed [Com. by S. M., 
“M. was revenging herself on S. D. by giving her terrible in- 
ternal pains.” ] that I became frightened, and induced her to re- 
turn. Again I left her with Mrs. P., but at nearly midnight took 
her home, and she seemed in better condition and spirits. 

A day or two ago I asked S. D. if she liked this name and 
that, and finally came to Sally. She said, “I never liked that. 
Once mother gave me [R. D.] a rag-doll, which she said was 
named Sally. It was a pretty rag-doll, the first I had after the 
paper ones, but I tore it up, and then cried because it was 
destroyed. Mother said I was queer to tear it up and then cry 
for it.” [Com. by S. M., “ M. destroyed it, and R. D. cried be- 
cause it was destroyed.” 

Jan. 25. I consulted Dr. , the neurologist, showed 
him the alleged pen sketches, and related the features of the case. 
He had considerable acquaintance with the technique of art, he 
said, and was of the opinion that the pictures were not done by 
hand. He would show them to an art dealer and make sure. 
The girl, he said, was undoubtedly shamming throughout, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, probably the former. He was very 
cynical and old-fashioned in his view of the case, and when I 
stated my conviction that it was a case of dual personality, he 
laughed and said, “‘ Well, you know we all of us have two natures, 
like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. There is a good Mr. Brown and 
a bad Mr. Brown”, and distinctly added, “ The girl is playing a 
deep game, fooling you.” He was kindly, almost pitying, to 
me, whom he evidently regarded as a silly dupe. 

In the evening I felt justified in opening the bundle of alleged 
diaries and examining them. As I expected—nothing but blank 
books. [145] 


145. These alleged diaries, which she claimed contained records for a 
number of years, illustrated with pen and water-color sketches, she had 
asked me to keep for her, as she said they were not safe at home. I offered 
to procure her a locked box to keep them and other articles in, but she 
demurred, saying that would not be necessary. Even after I did give her 
such a box she did not wish to place the diaries therein. I thought it 
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Jan. 26. I called on Dr. again, and he said that the 
“ pen-sketches”” had been pronounced produced by some me- 
chanical process. While we were talking Dr. William K. Walker 
[146] happened to come in, and at Dr. "s suggestion i 
told him about the case. He was sympathetic and calm in his 
expressions, said that of course at bottom it was hysteria, and 
craving for sympathy and admiration were elements from which 
the picture and diary figments developed; that he should judge 
that there was double personality, at least in its formative stage, 
if not more advanced. 

On the way home I called on Dr. Ratbum, the osteopathic 
doctor, and had my suspicions confirmed that there is no tuber- 
culosis, no cavity, and consequently no need of packing. He 
said that D. is a strange case, a kind of an actress, who lives in a 
land of dreams. Miss S. originally brought her to be treated for 
her nervous condition, and functional suppression, and she had 
been under treatment on these accounts ever since. But she 
came very irregularly, had not been there more than eight times 
since September. He told wondrous tales of his medical and 
occult powers. “I learn almost everything by sensations; what 
diseases people have and have had, what strains, etc.” Taking 
hold of my wrists he gabbled as he fixed me with his awe- 
impelling eye, then pretended that he was vibrating from his 
hands up to his quack head, and the resulting oracular deliver- 
ances, if less admirable in form than certain famous ones of old, 
were at least as ambiguous. One story which he told, illustrating 
at the same time his base mind and the methods of which he is 
capable, was of a hysteric whose treatment consisted in giving 


strange, and especially peculiar that, since she was unwilling to show me 
the diaries, she should have given them to me enclosed only in brown paper 
loosely tied with a twine string. It was very easy to untie the string, and 
tie it again, leaving no evidence that the books had been inspected. These 
facts comport with her after-statement that her real wish was that I should 
do this, and find out the facts. See p. 323. 

146. Professor of Psychiatry in the University of Pittsburgh. I owe 
more than I can possibly say to his kindly co-operation and advice. His deep 
research, laborious study of actual cases, sympathetic sagacity, and endless 
patience have made him one of the pioneers in the still immature science of 
psychic therapeutics. I suspect that Dr. * * very properly planned that his 
friend should “happen” to come in. 
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her a sudden shock by exposing her! The fellow is as artistic in 
his manner as a bunco-steerer, and keeps on tap a flow of quasi- 
scientific patter” which would be very convincing to the ill- 
informed and inexperienced. 

On reaching home, . [M.] was found there, dressed prettily 
and in high spirits. She looked uncommonly pretty herself, with 
flushed cheeks, and vivacious manner. She hopped about, played 
with the parrot, jumped and stood on the left foot—the sup- 
posedly bad side—and gave no evidence of inconvenience. “I 
am going on a journey”, she said, “I am carrying gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. (What do you mean?) I am just 
pretending. This is the gold ”—pointing to the rings—“ I have 
tincture of myrrh on my feet, and frankincense on my cheeks.” 
This was said in a gale of spirits. Later she danced a little, 
enough to show that she is a skilful dancer. [Com. by S. M., 
“She was purposely showing you that there was nothing the 
matter with the hip.”] While taking her [S. D.] home I 
learned that she had noted a change in my demeanor of which I 
was totally unaware. I assured her that I was not “cross”, 
that both Mrs. P. and I were her true friends. 

Jan. 27. She fell asleep while I was playing the piano, and 
soon was sitting on the floor, her head drooping until almost in 
her lap. ‘Then she [M.] rose and went to the back door and 
stood for some time trying to open it, seemingly unaware that it 
was being held. She then tried the front door, still asleep, then 
went upstairs, sometimes bumping herself quite hard, felt over 
and patted the place on the wall whence her portrait had been 
temporarily removed for fear she would destroy it, then opened 
the door of a closet and appeared to be searching. Presumably 
she was looking for the picture which she [S. D.] last gave us, 
and which we have concealed, since she [M.] told us on Sunday 
night that she meant to destroy it. “ Where did you put it?” 
she murmured. She went through the rooms without much 
trouble, ran downstairs rapidly, tried various windows and tried 
to get out of one of them. At last Mrs. P. sharply said, “ D., 
stop this masquerading”. She started, seemed to rise to a 
higher level of consciousness, went to the sink, washed her hands 
and took a drink, and with a Margaret look and voice said, “I 
am going to take a walk”. (Mrs. P., “No, if you are going, 
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you must go home”.) “No, I am going to take a walk up 
Colorado Avenue.” Mrs. P. called me, and I went out with her. 
It was raining, and I put up the umbrella. She insisted on turn- 
ing away from the homeward direction. I talked jocularly, she 
replying mostly in monosyllables, and in a Margaretesque tone. 
“ (We'll select a better night for a walk next time.) Go back 
home. (Let’s walk to”—naming a town some miles distant) 
“No. (Well, to .) No. (I am afraid we will get wet.) 
Go back.” She tried repeatedly to get her arm away, and several 
times declared that she wanted to run. “ (Let’s run in the 
fields.) She assented so eagerly that the suggestion was 
changed. “ (We might go to the park and see the animals.) No. 
(I'll light a stogie to see ’em by, and you light another.) I don’t 
smoke.” Several blocks had been passed. “ (Next time we walk 
in the rain, I’ll take a tent to walk under.) ” She laughed, and 
immediately seemed to wake up. [Woke as S. D.] She ap- 
peared mystified as to where she was, asked how she came there, 
and which way home was. When she reached a house where she 
had formerly worked she seemed to realize her surroundings. 
We had some conversation.and Dr. Ratbum was mentioned. She 
said, “ Dr. Ratbum might say there is nothing the matter with 
my hip. (Doris, if there is anything on your*mind, you can tell 
us. If Dr. Ratbum says there is nothing the matter with your 
hip, and lies, you have nothing to fear, and if he tells true you 
have nothing to fear.)” Here Mrs. P. met us, and began to 
say that she had been worried. During the sleep-walking, if 
such it was, there was no limp, nor difficulty about my taking her 
left arm. On waking, she suggested that I take the other arm, 
and began to limp and drag her foot. [Com. by S. M., “S. D. 
really did feel pain in her hip. M. had none, but now she is 
making it.”] 

Jan. 28. D. [S. D.] came before I was up and had a long 
talk with Mrs. P. She wished to tell what “ treatment ” Dr. R. 
had said was necessary, the last time she was at his office. But 
first she would tell how he had treated her. It appeared that he 
had not only employed the usual bone-cracking and “ spine- 
adjusting ” methods of his. tribe, but he had also at times em- 
ployed methods which are incomprehensible to the normal mind, 
and which involved cuts and burns on her limbs, in proof of 
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which she showed strange scars. It was very hard to bear. 
Could Mrs. P. see how it could help her? Mrs. P. was at once 
shocked and incredulous that such treatment could be of aid. 
When the matter came to my ears I recognized that the doctor 
was not only a quack but also one of those perverts who derive 
pleasure from the infliction of physical pain and injury, particu- 
larly when I learned that a sore and jagged place on her lip, which 
she fingered while asleep, was caused by his seizing her as she 
was leaving his office, and biting a piece from the lip. Mrs. P. 
in amazement asked, “ (Whatever made you submit to it?) 
Why, when my Sunday school teacher, Miss S., took me there 
she said, ‘ Now, Doris, you must do just what the doctor tells 
you to do’, and they all said that. And he talked so much, and 
said that it would help me. I didn’t know, I supposed it was so. 
I would stay away for awhile. Then when I was worse some- 
one would say, ‘When did you go to the doctor?’, and they 
would tell me that I must go right off, and I thought I had to. 
Why, Mrs. P., you yourself have scolded me for not going. And 
you think it couldn’t help me?” Mrs. P. emphatically denounced 
the “treatment ”, and D. continued, “ But that isn’t all. You 
know I haven't been like most girls—monthly, you know—for 
five years. He said that if I got over that I would be well. And 
the last time I was there he said that it would be necessary to— 
what he called ”—and she stammered out what amounted to the 
worst proposition that could have been made. “ He talked a 
good deal, and said that lots of doctors had to do it, that nothing 
else would help. I said I would die first, and I will, but I 
thought I would tell you what he said.” [147] Of course Mrs. 
P. boiled with indignation, and told D. that she must never go to 


147. The question might well be asked how one can be sure that these 
charges were not delusory or fictitious, like the story of the tuberculosis, 
and the exaggerated accounts of the pictures and diaries. Part of the 
evidence was yet to appear in the record of conversation recitals, and in the 
recovered memories of R. D., etc. See p. 321. 

But part consists in what was afterwards learned about the man, and 
what he had done in other cases, and this was absolutely conclusive in regard 
to his character. There were persons who did not escape with so little 
injury as did the psychically-crippled S. D. Note also the significant state- 
ment which he made to me, on pp. 315-16. 
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that office again. The latter cried, “I will throw myself under 
the trolley-wheels first ”’. 

After this I had a talk with her, and said that I should have 
to ask her some questions, such as these: Is there anything the 
matter with your hip? Have you a single cavity of tuberculosis 
anywhere? Did you paint the large picture which you gave us? 
Were those small pictures which you called pen-sketches made 
by you? Did you make the sermon-cases? She declared that 
she was perfectly ready to answer: she had no cavity in the hip 
or elsewhere and no tuberculosis, she did not make the large 
picture nor the small ones referred to, but she did make the ser- 
mon-cases [Com. by S. M., “ R. D. made them.”], and volun- 
teered that she did have diaries, without specifying anything 
about the contents. [Com. by S. M., “ This was true as far as 
it went; she formerly had three, Mrs. M. had one and M. 
destroyed the other two.] And she said, “I have been sick; I 
did suffer a great deal of pain—that was no pretense”. She 
could not seem to explain, if she could understand, how she 
came to build these fictions up. In answer to the query if her 
conscience had not troubled her before she replied, “ No, it did 
not before, but it does now”. [Com. by S. M., “ That is, she 
knew it must have been wrong from what you said, but she was 
never able to realize it. All the time of your conversation, M. 
underneath was talking to her, tormenting her. She could hear 
that voice all the time, saying what would be done to her if she 
told. So she could hear two voices. She put M. away when she 
told Mrs. P. about Dr. Ratbum, but her nerves got so bad that 
she could not keep her away any longer. M. did not want her 
to come over at all. She was afraid you would not let her come 
over any more if she told about the hip, etc.”] Later, when 
alone with Mrs. P., the latter referred to the hip as if it were dis- 
eased, and D. put her arm around Mrs. P.’s neck—an act most 
unusual to her,—hid her head on her breast and said, “ There is 
nothing the matter with-my hip ”. : 

Late in the afternoon she came in, but said hardly anything, 
and kept reading a paper. She seemed to have hardly power to 
smile, was weary and wan looking. [Com. by S. M., “ M. was still 
talking to her, uttering threats. She saw that S. D. was weaken- 
ing, and was afraid of you.”] Mrs. P. lay down beside her after 
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supper. She slept. some, M. signs appeared, and she [S. D.] 
woke in one of her frights. Going home she said, “ It is all true 
what I told you about the Row. (But not about the voices.) 
Yes, that is true, I heard them last night. (But not about the 
raps, and your saying things twice and bumping your head 
against the wall.) Yes, all that is true.” I talked to her cheer- 
fully, and said that life was going to be brighter for her. She 
cried out thankfully, “ You are too kind. Perhaps when you are 
old I can take care of you.” 

Feb. 5, Sunday. I have been too busy to keep any record the 
last few days. I have seen her sleeping several times. I am 
generally at work elsewhere when Mrs. P. assumes the care, Mrs. 
P. with me part of the time when I take charge. Sleep is much 
more composed than it was. The clutching at the hip has 
ceased, though there appear to be pains in the left side, back and 
neck. She is still liable to scratch the flesh, twist off a button, 
etc., and she [M.] is made very uneasy by any restriction around 
the neck, or waist. But D., while awake, will often from ner- 
vousness twist off a button or pick a hole in a handkerchief. I 
do not talk to M. when she is asleep, and she is silent, but the M. 
look comes, and the jerky turning of the head from side to side, 
with a pert, searching expression and eyeballs rolling under the 
shut lids. I have no doubt that she could be roused again, but I 
carefully refrain from talk. [Com. by S. M., who laughs when 
she hears this read. “ M. was there, as big as life. Nineteen 
years had ‘ educated’ her already. She wanted to talk, and be- 
cause you wouldn’t talk she took it out on §. D. after they got 
home. S. D. heard talking enough! ”] 

Tonight her sleep was the best yet. If she reminiscences a 
little before going to sleep her slumber seems to be better than if 
she does not, so I encourage this. If her [M.’s] hands begin 
their old mischievous ways, it helps to lay one quietly upon the 
other, or, in the worst spells, to rest my hand upon them. A 
night or two ago, I caught her scratching the back of her neck 
severely, so that the marks are there now. She began to dig at 
her neck several times tonight, but easily yielded as I took her 
hands away and laid them one on the other. Presently the 
fingers of the left hand began to pinch the right hand. I substi- 
tuted my hand for her right, and the pinching went on without 
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any evidence that she noticed the change. One of the fingers 
struck my ring, and instantly the fingers began to work to get the 
ring off, the right hand lying inactive. Curiously, like snakes, 
the fingers contrived to draw off the ring and to place it fully on 
one of the fingers of the same left hand. Then they began to 
work off her own ring, when suddenly the right hand seemed to 
become conscious of itself, and pulled her ring off, while a smile 
played, ghost-like. It is M. who is fond of rings. 

For the first time for many nights, she had a conversation- 
recital. For several nights she has been ejaculating “ No!” 
“No!” with lowered brows and an exceedingly troubled ex- 
pression. ‘Tonight it was evident what these utterances referred 
to, for she [S. R. D.] went on with her part of the conversation. I 
caught such expressions as these: “ No!.... Nol!.... No, I 
never will!.... I am getting better.... I'll get better without 
it.... Well, I'll die first.... Don’t talk any more about it. I 
never will.” 

As midnight approached, I said in a quiet voice, “ Wake 
quietly. Wake in one minute quietly.” In less than a minute 
she turned over and her eyes met mine, with a peaceful and fully 
conscious gaze, I asked how she came to wake and she replied, 
“ Why, I woke myself!” 

Feb. 6. Today makes three times she has been to Dr. 
Walker’s office. [148] He is using psychological methods, ask- 
ing her questions, trying to trace out the obscure causes of her 
condition. D. laughed at herself after each visit, saying that the 
cold chills ran down her spine as she sat there, that when he 
asked her how she felt at a particular time she could not tell. “tf 
never studied myself to see how I felt.” ‘“‘ When he asked me 
what I was thinking of, really I was thinking that I would like 
to get out. He asked me if I loved my mother. I couldn’t go 
on and say how much I loved my mother; it seems to me that 
every girl ought to love her mother.” [149] Other questions 
she hated to answer because to do so would seem to involve taking 


148. Few notes were made by me of what occurred in the series of inter- 
views at Dr. Walker’s office, since I depended on the notes that he took. 
These have been lost or mislaid. 

149, But there was another difficulty, which was, of course, that all S. D. 
knew of the mother M. had told her. 
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credit for things she loved to do, as the making of gifts. He 
wanted to know about the night ceremonial of sitting up and re- 
citing the title of a grievance [M.] then lying down and crying 
over it [S. D.], then repeating the performance for six other 
grievances in turn. Dr. Walker calls them the Seven Articles of 
Faith. She found it difficult to tell him, “they are such silly 
little things. It is different telling you people, I know you so 
well. I never talked to anyone as I doto you. I [R. D.] didn't 
tell things that troubled me to mother, because I didn’t want to 
worry her. I never could tell anything to my father. Mrs. M. 
never wanted to hear my worries. Ella tells me hers, but isn’t 
interested in mine.” But at the third interview she did tell Dr. 
W. the troubles that she cries over “ four or five times a year ”. 
One was about something her father said to her mother years 
ago. Another was that a friend, whose custom it was to give 
her a cheap present on Christmas, once forgot to do so. Her 
giving a present later on to make up for the omission did not heal 
the wound. All the others were as little matters. At the third 
interview the doctor told her that she should try sleeping at the 
rectory nights for a week. She consented, but on her return 
declared that she could not do it, that part of the night she was 
“ fussy” and ought to be in her own home. In like manner, 
after a visit to Dr. W., she will assert, with clouded brow and 
reluctant, almost repellent countenance, that she will not go again, 
but finally her face clears, she gives her hand that she will go, and 
keeps her promise. It looks like a Doris versus Margaret con- 
test, in which M. at first seems destined to prevail but D. finally 
gets the upper hand. [Com. by S. M., “ That is just what it 
was.”] I have noticed that if she will not give her hand she may 
fail to keep a promise, but if she gives her hand to bind it, the 
promise is always kept. She hasn’t yet, after her third visit this 
morning, said that she will not go again. She laughs and says, 
“T hope I'll get unloaded, so that whatever is pressing on my 
brain will go away.” This is her version of the doctor’s aim. 
This evening again, as the time drew near when she must go 
home, I said, slowly, “ Wake quietly....Wake happily... .In 
one minute wake happy.” She was sleeping soundly on one side, 
her face turned away. Within half a minute she turned over 
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with one movement, looked directly into my face, and smiled 
cheerfully. 

One evening about two weeks ago a thing occurred which is 
thus far unique. While asleep, she talked to me in the character 
of D. [R. D.]. She was smiling as in a dream, and I said some- 
thing, I forget what. She said, “ Are you my mother?” Asan 
experiment I replied “ (Yes.) O mother, I thought you had 
gone: away. I thought I had lost you. (No.) O mother, I 
love you so. And I thought you had left me. You will stay 
with me now, won’t you? (Yes. Now sleep, darling.)” <A 
slight perplexity seemed to mingle with the look of happiness, 
then the face dissolved into amusement [M. came], and she re- 
peated, in a tone as if she were humoring a child, “ sleep, dar- 
ling!” When she, [S. D., who subliminally had seen R. D.’s 
dream and heard the intruding colloquy] woke she said thac 
“ darling ”, [which I had put into Mrs. F.’s mouth] was a word 
that she did not think the mother ever had used. 

Feb. 7. Today D. asked if M. talked any at night now, and 
I said that she did not. “ But”, she returned, “ she talks to me 
after we get home. When you said you talked with her she did 
not talk to me at home, but she does now. I don’t call her 
Margaret, though. Last night we had it out as to whether 1 
should go to Dr. Walker’s. She said I shouldn’t, and I said | 
would, and we had quite an argument.” 

She said that the large picture, supposed to be painted from a 
dream, is not the one she painted. That one was not good 
enough, so she went and got an artist, whose name she gave, to 
paint a picture after her description. [Com. by S. M., “ No, 
the picture she bought and gave you was painted in 1904. R. 
D. really did attempt to paint a picture from her dream, but M. 
tore it up. S. D. was afraid you wouldn't believe it if she said 
that it was torn up.”] She spoke of the diaries, and suddenly 
asked, “‘ Didn’t you look at them? (Yes, after I found out that 
your hip was all right I felt that it was proper to take a glance and 
see if there were diaries there.) I knew you did. Didn't you 
see how after you gave them to me I took them out of the paper 
in such a way that you could see them? (Yes, I noticed that.) 
I took them out that way to show you that I knew you knew. 
(How did you know?) It was told me”—timidly. “ (By 
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what?) ‘The voice. (What did it say?) He has looked at 
them.” 

Feb. 8. Sleep uneasy this evening. M. asleep got a notion 
which thus expressed itself: “ D. is a bother. D. is a both-er,”— 
and the lips drew down piteously. “ (No, she isn’t a bother).” 
She did not seem to hear, but went monotonously on. “ D. is 
a bother... tell D. she is a bother... .I’m going to take D. 
home.” At this she would always sit up. I would say, “ (It 
isn’t time) ” and she would lie back. D. [S. D.] was brought by 
the “ wake-quietly” process, and when asked if anything 
troubled her, replied “No. (Did you think that we thought 
you a bother?) No, I never thought of sucha thing. It would 
be silly. (Well, if the thought comes to you, fight it off, for it 
is silly. You thought so in your sleep.) ” 

I learned that last night, when Ella visited her, she [M.] “ car- 
ried on”, sang, danced, gave imitations of people, etc. “ Ella’s 
mother doesn’t like to have me do it.” And yesterday, the first 
time in two weeks, she embroidered, and got into that abnormal 
state. I warned her against it. Hitherto she has defended the 
practice, since it enables her to accomplish work so fast, but to- — 
night she seemed convinced that it was bad for her, when I 
showed her that unfavorable symptoms followed the indulgence. 
Midway of her sleep her eyes opened and stared unseeingly for 
about six minutes. She started at exclamations and other sharp 
sounds, but did not seem to comprehend anything. Then the 
glassy eyes closed, and water oozed from beneath the lids. She 
informed me, “ Sometimes when I am awake I get to staring, and 
it seems as if someone else were looking. I can’t help doing it. 
It doesn’t last more than a minute, I suppose.” Really, I don’t 
think she has any correct idea how long the spells last. “I have 
had only one such spell lately. (When was that?) In Dr. 
Walker’s office the last time—yesterday. I was that way for a 
second. It hurts my eyes, and the tears come afterward.” 
[Com. by S. M., “In that case it was M., interested in what 
was going on so that she almost came to the surface.”’] 

After she admitted that she did not paint the fine pictures she 
reported that she had destroyed her palette and paints. Tonight 
she remarked, “ Perhaps that was Margaret. It was silly.” 
[Com. by S. M., “ M. did destroy them. M. herself could color 
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pictures some..... You remember the card you gave S. D. with 
some directions which she was to think over. M. printed them 
large, and stuck them up where everybody could see them. It 
embarrassed §S. D.’’] 

While she was dissembling about the hip she nevertheless did 
appear to have pains there, and would pluck at it when asleep; 
yet since she admitted the deception she has seemed, awake or 
asleep, to have pains only in side, neck and back—where, indeed, 
she had pains before. Tonight she incidentally referred to the 
former pains in the hip. “ (But I thought nothing ailed the 
hip!) Nothing did, but I had pains there just the same. The 
voice would say, ‘ /’li make your hip hurt. If you want to hurt 
there, Ill make it hurt.” She says that she really felt at times 
as if someone were pulling at the nerves of the hip. “ But since 
I told you I did not have tuberculosis those pains have gone. 
(Have you heard the voice so much lately?) No. But I hear 
it. Last night it woke me twice, saying, ‘Come, Doris.’....I 
knew she called herself Margaret before you told me. For when 
I said, ‘ Come along Bridget ’, it said, ‘ Margaret! Margaret! My 
name is Margaret!’” After I first told her about Margaret, the 
voice would say, “I'll tell Dr. P. that you haven’t a sore hip”, 
and “I'll show Mrs. P. your hip.” When awakened from sleep 
by M.’s calling her, the communications come as an audible voice. 
Also, when she says, “ Come, Bridget, we must go”, it is a voice 
that replies, “I won’t”, etc. At other times also, the voice is so 
loud that she involuntarily turns to the left side, from which it 
seems to come. But more usually as when she has an “ argu- 
ment ” with M., it is not a voice, but a thought, which seems in- 
dependent of her and is beyond her control, which comes and 
comes pertinaciously, and which she is impelled to answer. One 
night about two weeks ago it came for hours, harping on the same 
theme. “It almost drove me wild. ‘The last time I went to Dr. 
Walker’s, I said to myself, ‘I am not going to be afraid of Dr. 
Walker today.’ ‘Then it came to me, ‘O no, you are not going 
to be afraid ’—sarcastically, and then I heard—no, felt—a 
chuckle.” [Com. by S. M., “ That was the chuckle that R. D. 
afterwards felt. It wasanewthingtoR.D.”] [150] “ Today 


150. For after instances of R. D. being conscious that M. was laughing at 
her see pages 666-7, 704, 
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a funny thing happened. Father complimented me on my cook- 
ing, a thing he hardly ever does. And it seemed a second after 
that he said ‘Damn fool!’. I said, ‘ Why, father! what are you 
saying that tome for?’ And he said, ‘ What did you say that to 
me for?’ . ‘I didn’t say anything.’ ‘Yes you did, you said, 
You say that again and I'll kiss you.’ I didn’t know I said any 
such thing. I don’t know now that I did. I never said such a 
thing to him before in my life.” 

On the way home I told her, “I don’t think it harms you to 
paint. That phase of your mind which we call M. says that she 
has nothing to do with the pictures. That means that down deep 
in your mind you know what hurts you and what does not. And 
you are stronger than M., for she says you can shut her up when 
you paint.” “I wonder how I do it?” she answered, and 
thought for a space. Then, “ Perhaps I understand. I always 
wanted to be a great painter, and ”’—softly—“ before every 
picture of my own I prayed that it might be a good one. [Com. 
by S. M., “ That is true as far as it goes. She did shut M. up, 
she did try to paint well, and she did pray as she said. True 
enough, as far as it goes.”] Perhaps that is how I put her 
away.” Note that D. has said that when such a picture is fin- 
ished, she always has a spasm of Jubilation, dancing and con- 
ducting herself like mad. Is this not M., rejoicing because she 
is free and can come out again? [Com. by S. M., “S. D. could 
keep M. shut up at other times than when about to paint, and M. 
always had a wild time when she got out. S. D. usually colored 
photographs, though she did attempt original work.” ] 

Feb. 9. §&. D. Stays in Bed all Night, Marking an Epoch. 
D. says that she staid in bed last night until about four. This 
is the second night that she has staid in bed! [Com. by S. M., 
“Tt marked an epoch.”] “As soon as I got home I was told 
that I was a bother to you, but I remembered what you said and 
threw the feeling off.” She is in pretty good spirits. 

Tonight she began the experiment of sleeping at the rectory, 
as advised by the doctor. First she slept awhile as usual on the 
lounge in the study. There was a conversation-recital, in which 
she [S. 'R. D.] said, “I shall go... .O, you took such lovely care 
of me....I don’t care, I am going....The Prince’s are good 
people,” etc. I think she was reviewing a talk with one of her 
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sisters. Presently the M. look came, and now her hoarse and 
somewhat squeaky voice said, at intervals, “ No!..No!..D. 
isn’t going to stay all night.....We don’t want to stay all 
night.” I woke her by saying, “ Wake quietly and give me your 
hand.” Almost instantly her eyes opened and her hand went 
out to me, uncertainly. The next time she woke it was after 
direction to say, “ Hello, papa!”, which she did, covering her 
face afterward in confusion. [Com. by S. M., “It was M. who 
woke that time. At these times you were forming a psychical 
tie, by suggestion. When you woke her in this way you were 
forming a relation with M., who was the one that ‘:eard, not S. 
D. Sometimes M. woke S. D., sometimes she herself woke. 5S. 
D. never called you papa, voluntarily or involuntarily. You 
formed a psychic relation with S. D. to a degree, or you could 
not have got her over later to live at your house. But not so 
strong a one as with M. If you had, I think she would not have 
gone over so easily,—it would have made her a little stronger. It 
didn’t act that way with M. because she wasn’t strong in the way 
that S. D. was.”] Later I said, “ Wake quietly and say, ‘ I'll 
go to bed’”, but this was distasteful to M., who sat up, still 
asleep, saying, “ No, I'll take D. home”. After quieting her I 
woke her [S. D.] with the suggestion that she should wake and 
laugh. She smiled and seemed to be repressing some inclination. 
“ (What did you feel like doing?) Laughing.” 

She went to bed about 10.30, in the back bed-room. In about 
half an hour, we heard sounds, and Mrs. P. summoned me to 
look. She [M.] was in the corner of the room, sitting on the 
floor. She had drawn the locked iron box in which she keeps 
things out from beneath a shelf, and with closed eyes was trying 
to get it open. On being approached, she furtively shoved the 
box back, and then readily yielded to be led to the bed. Soon 
she was up repeating the performance. The box was now taken 
from the room. Mrs. P. at midnight lay down beside her. M. 
talked considerably for a while, saying, “ D. doesn’t want to stay 
here.....No, no....We want to go home....We’'ll take D. 
home,” etc. The clock sounded 12.30, M. seemed to listen, then 
to give up, and sleep was pretty good, barring starts and short 
wakings. She went home at 5 a. m. 

Feb. 10. She came in at 1 p. m., and was very silent, hardly 
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smiling. This morning she “ must have fallen asleep’, for she 
[M.] went to a drawer and tore up a newly-begun altar-cloth. 
The night that she “ trained” with Ella, she began it purposely, 
and kept on until the mood [M.] seized and carried her along. 
[Com. by S. M., “ Ella liked to talk about things that neither S. 
D. nor M. cared for—chiefly boys—and §. D. did this to divert 
Ella’s attention.” ] She has learned from Ella that she [M.] then 
showed her the contents of her pocket-book, two dollars, and 
asked her if that was enough for car-fare. [151] This morning 
the voice declared, “ You are going to the dance tonight ”, but 
she says she will not. She has told her father that she will leave 
him if he beats her or drives her from the house. [Com. by S. 
M., “ She didn’t though.”] While Mrs. P. was out D. cleaned 
two rooms with abnormal speed and afterwards had one of her 
wild dances. [Com. by S. M., “ She made M. help her, and M. 
danced when the work was done.”] “Then I looked into the 
glass and I looked so funny that I had to laugh. One cheek was 
red as if painted and the other was pale. I showed it to Mrs. P. 
when she came in, and she said I probably had one nearer the 
fire.” I inquired casually which cheek was red, and she pointed 
to the left. Note that M. says she is on the left side, and that 
the left cheek was found to be red after M., being released from 
labor which M. has testified that she dislikes, ¢. ¢., housework, 
had just danced for joy. [152] 

I have always wondered that she gave the sham diaries into 
my care tied only with a slender string, when a mere glance would 


151. As will be seen, M.’s ability to make monetary calculations varied. 
There were times of excitement in her own personality and of strain whose 
effect she shared, when she could not count or make change. There were 
times when she was “out” in greatest vigor, when her mathematical powers 
were about those of a bright child of ten. But she at all times disliked paper 
money, and had the most trouble with it. 

152. I find recorded that on the morning of December 23, 1913, R. D. was 
seen lying asleep on her back, her right very pink, and the left with little 
color.. This appearance continued for some time after she woke. Note that 
at the earlier date, it was directly after M. had been out rejoicing that the 
left cheek was red; it was when R. D. was out, and M. declining in vigor, that 
the right cheek was red. Such observations were frequently made in the 
course of the case, though space cannot be taken to record them, and they 
were, I believe, always consistent. 
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let the cat out. ‘Today she referred to this. “I thought that if 
I tied them that way you or Mrs. P. would be sure to look at 
them, and then you would know and would ask me about the hip, 
too. I wanted you to find out, and that is why I took them out 
so openly before you. I wanted you to know that I knew you 
knew.” It is true that a day or two after I had looked at the 
books she suddenly asked for them, and took them out and turned 
over the leaves very openly in the room. 

I learn that the first time D. went to the osteopathist he “ put 
two bones in her neck into place ”, and thereafter he continued to 
“put bones in the spine into place”. About a month before she 
began to have pains in the back he insisted that she had a 
pain there. He “twisted my neck awfully, and put his knee on 
my back, and the pain was like fire.” After telling her she had 
pains he continued to “put bones into place” and the pains 
came. [153] 

I omitted to set down that on the afternoon of the day when 
I called on Dr. Ratbum I ’phoned him to ask a necessary question. 
D. was not in the house, and it is certain that no allusion to the 
‘phoning was afterwards made in her hearing. The next morn- 
ing I was about to ’phone again, and was trying to get the central. 
D. [M.] entered the door of the house, and Mrs. P. stepped to 
the stairway and called the single word, “ Walter”. It would be 
easy for D. to guess that I was telephoning to someone whose 
identity I did not wish her to know. But when, that evening, she 


153. In the earlier days of my dealing with the case I had frequently to 
restrain M., asleep, from rubbing and scratching the back of the neck, along 
the spine. More than once Mrs. P. had discovered that along the spine at 
least half the way the flesh was red and inflamed, where M. had rubbed and 
scratched it at home, and afterward the skin would fall off in flakes. There 
is no doubt that M. inflicted many injuries while awake, and that she did so 
with full purpose to injure S. D. But many of the abrasions and other 
bodily irritations were inflicted when M. was asleep, and though she was to a 
degree conscious of what she was doing, and sometimes even interpreted her 
own movements as “ plaguing S. D.”, it is fair to regard the somnambulistic 
onslaughts as essentially automatisms. For they were directed almost exclu- 
sively to spots where the osteopath had pretended to “put bones into place”, 
or to the hip where was the principal seat of the “tuberculosis”, or to pimples, 
sore places and the like, which had either attracted the attention of S. D. 
or were sufficiently painful to be felt by M. herself. ' 
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asked me if I ‘phoned to Dr. R. that day, and I replied in the 
negative, she returned, with an emphasis which is not easy to for- 
get, ““ Then you ’phoned to him yesterday”. She now explains 
her certainty by saying that the voice told her that day that I had 
‘phoned. She says that she was intending to go to Dr. R.’s the 
day I went, but the voice said, “ Don’t go”. This may be so or 
not. [Com. by S. M., “ M. divined that you were going.’’] 

She slept in the evening most of the time 8.50-11.20. Wear- 
ing the M. expression she picked the left eyelid a good deal. 
Afterwards D. felt of the lid with a puzzled look, and when I 
asked the matter, answered that it was sore. During the sleep 
M. did some “ pitying D.”. Once there was a “ staring-spell ” 
of some six minutes, following which the eyes closed and tears 
oozed. She became uneasy, and I woke her, saying, “ Wake 
quietly, in a minute. Wake quietly and say, ‘ Where is mamma.’ ” 
She woke, her eyes sought the spot where Mrs. P. sat, and she in- 
stantly said, “ Where is mamma? ”—accenting in her own fash- 
ion—and stretched out her arms. Then she blushed furiously, 
and covered her face with her hands. I soon suggested sleep, 
saying, “ Doris, sleep soundly and quietly ”, and she continued to 
do so for a time., Then followed four conversation-recitals [S. 
R. D.], separated by short intervals. One was reminiscent of a 
recent talk with a sister, about two weeks ago.. The next morn- 
ing, I turned the conversation with D. casually to its subject- 
matter, so that she naturally related the conversation, without 
any notion that I was “ pumping” her. By manifesting interest, 
and asking, “ what did you say then? ”, etc., I got her to report 
all of the conversation that she remembered. Many of the 
phrases were identical with what I heard from the lips of the 
sleeping girl the night before, but a number of little bits were 
omitted. The day version was a mere outline, compared with 
the somnambulic one, and had far less of vividness and dramatic 
quality in facial and tonal expression. Another recital was re- 
lated to her mother, and evidently harked back to when she was 
a little girl. Her very face seemed to alter, and her tone was 
wonderfully childlike. Here are bits: “ Why, I don’t want to 
play, mother. ...I want te work for you....When I get big you 
are going to sit still, and I will work for you.. .I’m going to 
make you-some clothes, and—I’m going to do lots of things for 
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you... .Now you sit right there, mother ; let me wash dishes... . 
I don’t mind washing dishes... .It isn’t much to set table.... 
When I was running home Mrs. Steele met me, and said, “ What 
are you running like that for?’ and I said, ‘ Because I want to 
get home’. And she said, ‘What are you in such a hurry to 
get home for?’ And I said, ‘To see mother’. And she said, 
‘Do you want to see your mother as bad as that?’ And I told 
her, ‘Sure’. And she said, ‘ Well, don’t hop up and down like 


_ that ; keep still a minute, can’t you?’ If she is going to stop me 


like that I’m coming round the other way”. Following the re- 
citals came some M. by-play and “ pitying ”, and D. [S. D.] woke 
and slept again. I told her during her sleep that her back and 
neck would feel much better tomorrow. [154] For the time 
being, at least, all pains seemed to have disappeared elsewhere. 
Once, when M. appeared during sleep, she asked repeatedly, 
“What made you burn that letter?” Going home I asked, 
“What made you burn that letter?” She is getting used to my 
knowing things, and laughed and said, “I got a letter from 
McPherson, and burned it without reading. Father said I ought 
to have returned it, that now he would think that I read it, but 
I didn’t think of that.” I suppose that M.’s reaction stands for 
D.’s repressed curiosity as to what the letter contained. I also 
told D. that the Margaret phase seemed to be weakening, and I 
thought we would eventually get rid of it. “I hope so,” she 
said, and added sadly, “ But I have always had the voices.” 
[Com. by S. M., “ How that tickled M.! She knew that S. D. 
would go first. She fairly danced with joy when she got home, 
and teased S. D. by telling S. D. that she would be the first to go. 
S. D.' didn’t half believe what M. said, but it worried her 
some.” ] [155] 


154. She was not better the next day, but seemed worse. A red stripe 


- was visible on the back of the neck, about two inches wide. Mrs. P. said it 


extended nearly the length of the spine. [Com. by S. M. “M. did that so 
that your word would not come true.”] 

- 155. On June 13th M. got to talking about S. D., and said in her most 
naive fashion, “When you used to talk to the S. D. going home, just before 
we came over here, and tell her about me, and that I was going away, and 
she believed’it, I was awfully tickled about it, oh jiminy! how amused 1 
was! For I knew that she would have to go before I did. And she swallowed 
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Awhile ago M. said that D. did not know her now; used to 
know her when a little girl, but forgot her when she began to 
work. [Com. by S. M., “ M. was helping S. D.’s story out, since 
S. D. had not then admitted that she knew M. directly. M. 
wanted to tell you things without telling about R. D. It was 
just her way of saying that a change took place, really when her 
mother died and S. D. came. They talked it over in notes, and 
thought you might not like the R. D. M. would say, ‘ We 
mustn’t tell him until I am abie to take care of her’. 5. D. 
would answer, ‘ We mustn’t tell him about R. D. until J am able 
to take care of her.’ For S. D. believed that M. would be the 
one to go.” ] 

S. D. Beginning to Lose Her Memories. D. attempted to 
refer to one of the “Seven Articles of Faith” by number, 
called it the first, looked doubtful and said, “ No, it was the 
second ”, became puzzled, and at length broke forth, “ Why, isn’t 
that funny? I have actually forgotten which it is. I always 
had them by heart, and I can’t think what some of them are at 
all! (Never mind, let them go. Don’t try to remember them.) ” — 
Tonight, while going home, she said, “ And I have forgotten the 
Articles of Faith.” [Com. by S. M., “ She was beginning to go. 
Two of these ‘ articles’ were carried over from R. D. She was 
told them by M.”’] 

Feb. 11. Asleep off and on 8.30-12.20 in the evening. Once 
M. muttered, “ D. is going to Dr. Ratbum’s on Monday.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ That was said to tease you.”] I told D. what had 
been said, and warned her to resist any impulse. She replied 
with great emphasis, “ Well, I shall never go there, impulse or no 
impulse, knowing what I do now. I would throw myself under 
the car-wheels first.” [Com. by S. M., “ And she would have 
done 

Once while she was sleeping I whispered several times, 
“Mamma”. Soon appeared that peculiarly tender smile which 
is always present when she dreams of her dead mother. The 
smile deepened and faded, deepened and faded. Presently she 


all you said about me, and thought I would go away. And at night after 
we had got home I would tease her about what you said, and cut up and 
torment her.” 
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[R. D.] awoke, with the radiance of that smile still on her face. 
I asked if she could remember anything, and she said, “ Yes. 
(What?) ” With a little hesitation she replied, “ You—and 
Mrs. P.,.and my own mother. I thought that you were standing 
over there by Mrs. Prince, and mother was there ”—pointing— 
“and I was explaining to mother that I had a new papa and 
mamma, and she couldn’t seem to understand. And when she 
smiled I would smile.” [Com. by S. M., “ Except for an instant, 
this was the first time that R. D. came, awake, when you were 
taking care of her. ,She was puzzled some, but not alarmed. S. 
D. and M. had worried as to how she would take it. That night 
they had a jubilee, it came off so well. Before that they had 
dreaded her coming when she was being taken care of here.’’] 
Then I suggested her going to sleep thinking of her mother. 
Soon after sleep began, she [S. R. D.] began the recital of a 
conversation with her mother which lasted for more than fifteen 
minutes. It was evident that the original conversation must have 
taken place when she was a child. ‘“ Now mother,” the voice ran 
on, with pauses for the mother’s replies, “isn’t the kitchen nice 
and warm? But wasn’t it cold when I came in!....When I 
woke this morning how I hated to get up! I hated to get up 
awfully. Then I said to myself, ‘ You must get up!’ And then 
I felt as if I couldn’t. And then I just jumped right on the 
floor.” She went on about how she made the fire, hid and 
jumped out when her mother entered the room, and all sorts of 
childish things, all with that tender smile, and that voice charged 
with the most caressing, loving emotion. The tones and facial 
expression were so child-like that one was almost carried away by 
the illusion. When, a little later, there was the recital of her 
part of a conversation which took place, originally, within two 
years, the voice and expression were much older, the manner 
weary, a decided contrast. I referred to the first recital after she 
[S. D.] woke, and she recognized the incident. It was the first 
time she ever had kindled the coal fire. She remembered how 
hard it was to get up, she being then only about eight years old. 
But she could not possibly repeat more than a bit of the con- 
versation. [Com. by S. M., “No wonder! I think she must 
have been stumped then. M. had told her the incident, but not 
much of the conversation.” 
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Feb. 12, Sunday. I advised her to learn to control her 
muscles, so as not to make so many purposeless movements. At 
the very moment when she was promising to try, up would go 
her hand and rub her face or eye or lip. Or she would twiddle 
her fingers, or bite her ring, which last I never saw her do before. 
She could not remember more than a few seconds. Over and 
over she said, “I forgot”, or “ I don’t know what makes me do 
that ”, and there is not the slightest doubt that she is sincere. Is 
M. purposely making her do these things? It was afternoon 
when she first came over, and she did not go to Sunday school 
as is her custom, nor to church. She looked as though she had 
been through some hard experience. Her face was swollen, and 
her back, she said, was worse. Has M. been maltreating her 
worse than usual? Two short periods of cataleptic staring in 
the afternoon, and one of about eight minutes in the evening. | 
could not rouse her from the last by rubbing, slapping her hands, 
saying, “ wake” loudly, etc. Dropping a heavy book on the 
floor produced fright, but woke her with a bad pain in the head, 
which soon passed. Occasionally M. uttered ejaculations, as 
“ We'll take D. home ”, at the same time sitting up. In flinging 
her arms about a couple of buttons on the waist became undone, 
another was missing. M. suddenly became conscious of this, 
though asleep, and carefully adjusted the buttons, felt along to 
see if any others were wrong, pulled down the waist, which did 
not need it, felt along the collar, and even along the sides of the 
skirts, and then placidly folded her hands as if content. There 
was almost a quizzical look, as much as to say, “ I must look out 
for this girl while she is asleep.” [Com. by S. M., “ That is just 
about what she thought. I think you did splendidly in interpret- 
ing her thoughts and movements.” ] . 

Feb. 13. D.’s interest in bones, thanks to her former osteo- 
pathic treatment, continues, but is abating. Formerly she would 
often ask Mrs. P., “ What bone lies here—and here?” Today 
she asked me what bone lay beneath the spot at which she 
pointed. “The ribs”, I responded. She said, laughing, that 
she guessed the bones would be coming through, she was cough- 
ing so. 

I suspect that the suggestion that she try to make only pur- 
poseful movements with her hands has already borne fruits, as 
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during sleep this evening M. made hardly any attempt to maltreat 
herselfi—no ugly digging at the eyes, scratching the neck, etc. 
Perhaps D. has been in the habit of stroking her forehead to in- 
duce sleep and this started the pitying process, also of rubbing the 
back of her neck to soothe the ache, and rubbing the eyes to 
wake herself in the morning, so that these movements started 
corresponding ones on the part of M. [Com. by S. M., “ True, 
as regards the neck; bosh as to the others. The other move- 
ments were begun by M. herself.’’] 

M. talked considerably in her sleep this evening. I no 
longer address M. in sleep or mention her name, nor does she 
speak it. Probably it was of too slight a root to remain in her 
memory. [S. M. laughed as she heard this read.] At one point, 
when M. was threatening what she would make D. do, I began to 
say, in a low, monotonous voice, “ (D. is all there is. D. has 
foolish fancies, that is all.) ” A most amused expression flitted 
across her face. [Com. by S. M., “ She was amused because 
you did not know the real Doris at all then.”] “ (D. knows 
now. D. knows about herself now.) ” The chin uplifted, the 
face, with an appearance of intent listening, indicated question, 
possibly surprise. [Com. by S. M., “For a moment she was 
puzzled whether R. D. understood about her coming over here 
and being taken care of. Then she decided it couldn't be.’’] 


(There is just D., but D. has funny dreams.) ” Amused 


again. “ Dreams!” she murmured, possibly with a spice of con- 
tempt. “(But D. will get over her dreams.) ” Brows knit, 
she appears to be considering a knotty question. There were 
two seizures, both while asleep, of cataleptic staring. The sug- 
gestion of Dr. Walker, telling her that she would wake when she 
heard a sound and then touching a call-bell, was tried, without 
effect. Letting a book fall in another. part of the room woke her 
both times with fright, and she would ask, “ What was the 
noise?” 

At her first waking she began to smile. “ (What are you 
thinking about?) Something I would like to ask about Adelaide. 
(Well, ask it.) But it is silly.” After hesitation, she said, “I 
would like to find out if she was looking into a shop window be- 
tween one and two o’clock today. I imagined she was. It must 
have been after quarter past one. She was dressed in blue and 
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wore a turban. Her back was turned, and she was stooping and 
looking at something in a dry-goods store window. I don’t 
know what it was, but it seems as if it were something like a 
cushion. And then I think she straightened up. I only saw her 
for a moment, because I was interrupted. I think it was my 
nephew who called out, and it went. I was thinking about Ade- 
laide, and then I saw her.” She declared that she was not out of 
the house all day until she came here. I know she was in the 
house at about 10 a. m., for Mrs. P. sent me over to see why she 
did not come as she had agreed to do. 

I here record sentences uttered by M. while asleep, after 10 
p. m., taken down verbatim. She lay on her back with face 
turned to the left, that is, toward the wall. ‘The expression was 
confident and quizzically-malicious, not savagely-malicious as 
sometimes formerly. The voice was low, the sentences usually 
separated by intervals of silence, and punctuated by nods and 
impish “huh’s”. “I'll make D. sick tomorrow... .I'll be out 
all day tomorrow. ...Dr. Prince won’t come over tomorrow... . 
I’m afraid of that Dr. Prince... .I’ll make D. sick. We won't 
go to Dr. Walker’s; he talks too much. We won't talk any 
more....We must go home, we want to fix that....We had a 
good time this morning until that Dr. Prince came———D. isn’t 
going to that Dr. Walker... .I’ll make D. sick—she’s sick now. . 
.. That will keep D. away from Prince’s, J] know....We must 
go home and fix that....We don’t want that Dr. Prince with 
us....I can take you home, yes, I can take you home....We 
want to go home to fix that. ... We won’t go home late, D. wants 
to goto bed. We want to fix that .... We'll be out all day tomor- 
row; that Dr. Prince won’t come and scare me .... I'll make D. 
sick....If we go home late she won’t get up. We want to go 
home early. We want to fix that....She won’t come over to 
Prince’s, she won’t come over tomorrow....That Dr. Prince 
won't be over tomorrow. We won’t let him in. No!” Several 
times during this she sought to rise. A slight pressure, with the 
word “ quiet” or the like, and she would sink back. 

At this point I began to note a curious phenomenon. After 
one of her little starts her head chanced to roll to the right. In 
a flash the M. expression vanished, the lips parted in easy breath- 
ing, the face became—what shall I say?—Madonna-like in its 
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placidity, the body lay still. After a few minutes the head rolled 
to the left, and with as lightning-swiftness the M. look was back, 
and the twitches and utterances of the above character were re- 
sumed. I began to turn the head to the right, and the muscles of 
the neck resisted, and an expression of “ I know what you’re at” 
came, and she ejaculated “ No! no!” I waited until she was off 
her guard, quickly turned the head, and again came the quiet and 
peace. I kept the face turned by pressure of my hand. against 
her cheek, and she did not resist. Waking her, because the time 
had come to go home, I sought to fortify her against feeling sick 
tomorrow. 

The same evening I called up Adelaide by telephone. “ (Were 
you out between 1.15 and 2 this afternoon?) Yes. (Where did 
you go?) Let me see. I went to a drug-store. (How were 
you dressed?) Ina blue suit. (Did you wearaturban?) Yes.” 
I had to ask leading questions to recall so trivial an incident as 
looking into the shop window. “ (Did you look intently into a 
shop window?) Yes, I believe I did. (What kind of a shop?) 
A dry-goods store. (Was it a cushion that you were looking 
at?) I believe so—yes.” The next day Adelaide was seen, and 
she made this statement. She started from her home on Mc- 
Clintock Street, at about 1.20 p. m., and walked about four blocks 
to a drug store northerly on Perrysville Avenue. On the way 
she stopped and examined a pillow-cushion in a dry-goods shop 
window. She had almost forgotten the fact when I called her 
up, but afterwards recalled it distinctly. She was dressed as 
described. 

Feb. 14. D. came in a little before 12.30. After a while I 
asked her where she was from 1.15 to 2 p. m., yesterday. “In 
my room sewing ”, she said, “ making a dress for my niece.” I 
asked her if she had ever “ seen things ” by voluntary effort, and 
she said she had not. [156] 


156. Four theories might be suggested to account for S. D.’s knowledge of 
Adelaide’s movements between 1.20 and 1.25 on Feb. 13. (1) That Adelaide 
herself was in collusion with her, or at least told her the facts. But Adelaide 
is a lady of the most rigidly upright and truthful character, belonged to an 
entirely different circle, lived a mile and a half distant, and knew her only 
casually from meeting her at church and Sunday school. This suggestion may 
be put out of court. (2) That someone else saw Adelaide and reported the 
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fact to D. This cannot be absolutely negatived. But to one who knew all the 
circumstances it is exceedingly improbable, more so than could be set forth, 
except at great length. To say nothing of the fact that the incident of 
standing looking into a shop window seems too insignificant to have been 
deemed worthy by anyone of reporting in such detail, it appeared that there 
was only one person who both knew Adelaide and was on familiar enough 
terms with D. to have gossipped with her, and that person was both ill most of 
the time and was never known to visit that part of the city where the dry- 
goods store in question was situated. (3) That D. was herself walking on 
Perrysville avenue in a somnambulic condition, and afterwards retained a 
mental picture of seeing Adelaide, but suffered an illusion as to the source of 
it. This theory is untenable on two accounts. She never retained memory of 
what she saw in that condition, and she never took somnambulic walks in 
the daytime. (4) That D. was on Perrysville avenue, near the dry-goods 
store in a normal state, and witnessed the incident, but afterward either under- 
went an illusion of memory, or consciously deceived me. Had she not already 
represented that she had tuberculosis when she had not, and that she 
painted pictures of remarkable quality, when she did not? But these were 
externalized dramatizations of subconscious mental processes, each starting 
from a series of facts, but built up gradually by suggestions from without and 
auto-suggestion, each systematic, progressive and recurrent. But the case 
under discussion is sharply differentiated. There was nothing to rivet D.’s at- 
tention upon Adelaide, a mere casual acquaintance, and to make her the sub- 
ject of continual imagery and day-dreaming; there was no time between the 
real incident and its rehearsal for the incubation and growth of an. auto- 
fiction, which, if it was auto-fiction, sprang up full-grown like Venus from the 
head of Jove; the incident suffered no distortion, but was told as it actually 
occurred; there was no sequel or addition, and Adelaide thenceforward had 
only a normal place in the thoughts of D. There was also a noticeable differ- 
ence between the way in which D. told her tuberculosis and painting stories, 
and that in which she related this story. She told the former stolidly, without 
lavish use of words but also without hesitation. She told the latter timidly, 
hesitantly and with embarrassment. 

But let us examine further the likelihood that D. was near the spot when 
Adelaide looked into the shop window. Frankly, every probability is against 
that supposition, though most “ scientific” minds will cling by the teeth to the 
remotest possibility, rather than to admit clairvoyance, for which, indeed, I 
feel no predilection. Let these facts be noted. D., that is to say S. D., was 
a creature of habit, routine, approaching to automatism. She did not wander 
without particular destination, except when in the condition of excitement 
already described in the incident where she sought a place to die in, and then 
she scarcely noted anything, and afterwards remembered nothing in detail if 
anything whatever. At all other times she went, as it were, in beaten paths, 
to the department store, to the butcher’s and other venders of fo6d, to her 
friend Ella’s home, to the homes of the sick whom she visited and of the 
old ladies to whom she read, to the homes of her relatives, étc. Therefore, 
if she was in the neighborhood at the time of the incident, it was because she 
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had an errand there. But that spot, the corner of W street and Perrysville 
avenue, was not within half a mile of any house which she visited, or any 
shop at which she did business. With the exception of a half-dozen con- 
tiguous stores near that corner there are none for more than a mile and a 
half on the avenue, and it is a neighborhood of homes, remote from those 
which she visited. Of all her journeys, the destination nearest to the dry- 
goods shop was the residence of her sister Ada, situated about a mile north- 
ward, but near Perrysville avenue, and it was likewise the only one which 
by any route led her past that shop, consequently it is upon this that the 
attention must be fixed. Perrysville avenue lies across cemeteries fully a 
mile and a quarter from Colorado avenue where D. lived, and generally 
parallel with it. There were two ways of reaching it, one on foot leading by 
crooked streets and in part through a cemetery, and the other by car south- 
ward into town and thence abruptly northward into Perrysville avenue and 
along it. If she had taken the car, she might conceivably have seen Adelaide 
as she passed W street. But I never knew her to take that route except when 
she had business in town, otherwise she walked by the shorter route, rather 
than pay fare and take the four mile journey around. Her father’s noon hour 
was from 12 to 1, and she did not venture out while he remained. It was 
rare that he left the house earlier, though he sometimes did, as on February 
14th, when she came to the rectory at about 12.30. It was also rare that 
two cars could be caught and the ride through the tortuous streets made as 
far as W street, even if she did not stop to shop first as was usually the 
case, in as little a space as thirty-five minutes. So only by the rarest com- 
bination of coincidences and departures from her usual custom could she 
have reached W street by 1.20 or 1.25 p.m. If her father left the house two 
days running before 1 o'clock and if she left her work undone and could 
get dressed by 12.50, and if she caught a car at once, and if the car proceeded 
on time, and if she did not stop to shop, and if she caught the car northward 
at once, and if the second car also met no delay, and if she happened to be 
looking from the car window at the moment Adelaide was looking in the 
shop window, then she learned the incident in a normal way. But suppose 
that she took the direct route on foot. Then not only must she have started 
as early and walked with great rapidity, but she must have turned in the 
other direction from her sister’s after she reached Perrysville avenue and 
walked aimlessly for a half a mile, which, as stated above, was contrary to 
her fixed mode. 

Having indicated the difficulties of a normal solution to this incident, I. go 
no further. But there is another chapter, which must be taken into account, 
and which renders the normal solution more difficult. After S. D. had 
departed and the main body of her memories had been recovered by R. D., 
I found that the latter remembered nothing which occurred or was said. to 
occur when S. D. was in any strongly perturbed or abstracted frame of mind. 
For example, R. D. remembered that the belief that McPherson, absent in 
California, was married, was tested and found to be correct, but she got back 
no memory of experiencing the alleged clairvoyance which gave rise to the 
belief. The Adelaide incident has never been told her to this writing. Early 
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in 1913 experiments were tried on her in the way of “ hypnoidization ”—the 
Sidis method of inducing a state of abstraction—in order to see if any of the 
yet submerged experiences of S. D. could be brought to the surface. Some 
incidents were brought up from the depths, none of which occurred when S. 
D. was in a condition of painful excitement, but only such as took place when 
she was in a more quiet and dreamy state. They were evoked only by 
piecemeal, and never by way of imagery, but only of phrases, which were 
unintelligible and mysterious to the speaker, On February 19, 1913, I told 
R. D. to let her mind wander, not to try and think, but to let her thoughts 
float dream-like, and see if anything would come as the result of words that 
I should utter. “(A shop window, a girl with back turned looking at a 
cushion.)” After a little she said, “ Perrysville avenue. I don’t know why 
that comes to me, but those words came up. (Very well; there stands the 
girl. I wonder how she is dressed.) Blue—I thought blue, I suppose it is 
her dress. (Blue, very well; I wonder what kind of a hat she has.) 
Nothing comes. (Perrysville avenue, where on the avenue?) A corner— 
near a corner. (In what direction from X avenue?) I know it must be 
toward the city, for there are no stores beyond. (What else, think where 
you are on Perrysville avenue.) I don’t get anything. (Think where you 


are—girl looking in window.) Home. (Home—at home, doing what?) 


Embroidery. (Embroidery.) I first thought of a white piece, then em- 
broidery. (Now as I say again—girl looking in window at cushion, shop on 
avenue near corner, you walking on avenue. You see yourself walking on 
the avenue?) [Long silence—no response to my strong suggestion.] (Girl 
in blue looking in window—where do you see yourself?) Home—that is all 
I think of. Papa, what does that mean? Where do those thoughts come 
from? (You don’t remember anything like that?) No, it sounds like 
nonsense to me. (White piece—embroidery; who is with you?) Someone 
down-stairs. (Then you are not down-stairs?) I can’t be, since that came 
into my head. (I wonder who is down-stairs, young or old?) [There was 
no response.] (What time is it—night or day?—white piece, embroidery— 
time of day?) Afternoon. (Back on Perrysville avenue—girl looking in 
window. Who is it? You know her as she stands there—who?)” No 
answer. “ (Notice her figure.) ‘Tall and thin. Is it Ada?—it begins with an 
A. (Did Ada come to you?) No, I thought of A—it begins with A. (Ah, 
begins with A! The whole name is coming. I wonder where you ‘had seen 
her before. Tall and thin, the name will come.) Adelaide—Adelaide Hamil- 
ton. (Now about someone down-stairs—you know he or she is down there, 
you know somehow.) Eating. (I guess that is all.) Did any of that occur? 
(Yes, that is all correct.) ” But I told her no more, and she has no memory 
revived, and still is ignorant why I asked. The foregoing came while she 
was slowly running a noiseless sewing machine, as I have found that some 
occupation which requires little mental attention favors the process. The 
answers seldom came promptly, they bubbled up, as it were, and appeared to 
make her wonder, in her calm fashion. The experiment ought to have 
revealed that S. D. was on Perrysville avenue at the time Adelaide looked 
into the window, if such was the case. But the association which steadily 
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She said that she felt better after I called at her home yester- 
day, before that and also this morning she was “ cranky”; 
“snapped and slatted”. [157] This morning she was sick 
and vomited, so M.’s prediction was verified. Finding that she 
intended to stay at home this evening, and believing that M. was 
responsible, I urged her not to surrender to impulse. As I spoke, 
she began picking at her dress with a pin and when I called her 
attention to a frayed rent an inch and a half long, came to her- 
self with a start. Her attention again wavered, she seemed 
melancholy and her eyes showed a tendency to become fixed; I 
made her laugh and she recovered herself, but her palms were 


came was “home”, reinforced by “white piece”, “embroidery”, “someone 
down-stairs ”, and “eating”. If S. D. did not actually see Adelaide while the 
former was in her room more than a mile distant, then the current conclusions 
of psychologists in regard to the trustworthiness of data derived by the 
process of “hypnoidization” will have to be revised. 

Perhaps it will be thought that there is a discrepancy between S. D.’s 
account of the work in which she was engaged, “making a dress for my 
niece”, and the expressions evoked by the experiment, “white piece”, and 
“embroidery”. There is none. S. D. rarely made a dress for one of her 
friends without adding some embroidery, and there is no difficulty in supposing 
the dress to have been white. 

157. That is, when I appeared at the door, M., who was then afraid of 
Dr. P., disappeared, and S. D. came, and the conduct was no longer 
“cranky”. The reason why, at this period, M., was seldom “out” in the 
presence of Dr. P., when awake, and then dissembled her presence is 
found in the same fact that she was afraid of him. The policy of terror- 
izing M. superficially seemed to be having a good effect, as it kept her under 
apparent subjection, lessening her manifestations both awake and asleep, 
while in my presence. But I discovered that she was revenging herself on 
S. D. in her home. When allowed to talk in her sleep at the rectory, her 
taunting and tormenting S. D., which the latter hardly dared to allude to in 
plain terms, lessened correspondingly. Thus I was gradually induced to 
change my policy and let M. talk, with the result that better sleep was 
secured, there was less nervous irritation, and the physical basis for cure was 
further advanced. Finally I became convinced that no enduring advance 
could be made so long as M. was afraid of and hostile to me, that not 
sternness and open opposition to her desires but devices suited to her child-like 
nature could produce hoped-for results, that by cultivating amiability and 
friendship toward me she could be made to codperate with me in the work 
of abolishing first S. D. and then herself. But the lesson was long in 
learning, and accomplished only by the road of numberless experiments and 
observations. 
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covered with sweat as always after the “ staring-spells.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ M. was opposing her will underneath.”] She soon 
went home, but returned at 7.30. After an evening lecture I came 
in at about 10, and she [M.] remarked what a noise I made in 
opening the front door; really I took pains to do so quietly. So 
I have heard her comment on how loudly Mrs. P. talked in a 
room diagonally below, with a shut door intervening, when the 
talk was not at all loud. When she is dozing off, and I say 
“ sleep ” very softly, it seems to her as though a voice were shout- 
‘ing the word at some distance. This points to auditory hyper- 
zsthesia. As she slept tonight I had to guard the hands for 
some time from rubbing and scratching the neck, rubbing the 
eyes, etc. ‘The face inclined to turn to the left, and the expres- 
sion was that of M. I turned the head to the right and the look 
altered as it had done last evening, but the hands continued to 
give trouble, though less vigorously. I began to say, “ (D. is all 
there is, D. and her fancies.) ” The face, now turned to the left, 
clouded, then cleared and expressed amused contempt, as she said, 
“No....No”. The hands sought to scratch. “(If you do 
that you will have to go to Dr. Walker’s for weeks.) ” The 
effect was curious. ‘The body shrank, the face became subdued 
and apprehensive, and the hands remained poised just over the 
neck, clawing in the air. If they came into slight contact a 
sentence of similar import caused them to withdraw, and the 
poised clawing continued. Presently she sat up and said, “ We'll 
take D. home”, rose and endeavored weakly to reach the door, 
with moments when she relapsed into deeper slumber. “ Wake 
quietly ”, I directed. D. opened her eyes and smiled, then as she 
realized her standing position looked surprised, then grieved, and 
her lips quivered. “I thought I had got over that”, she said, 
meaning walking in her sleep. I had her sleep lying on her right 
side, and for forty minutes nothing was heard from M. But she 
[S. D.] woke at short intervals, and every time would first look 
at me as though she thought I had wakened her, and then would 
avert her gaze with a far-away, listening expression. [Com. by 
S. M., “ M. calling and waking her.”] I would say, “ (Never 
mind, D., it is all right) ” and they would close. Later came six 
or eight short cataleptic seizures, each quickly broken by touching 
the bell. She remembers nothing about these seizures except that 
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when prolonged they cause her head to pain her and her eyes to 
water. She went home at about midnight. On the way I ad- 
vised her to sleep with a pillow, which she says she has never 
done. She showed no particular reluctance in regard to going to 
Dr. Walker’s tomorrow at 9.30 a.m. “ Nine o’clock? That is 
in three hours”, she said. “ (Ono!) What, isn’t it? O no, 
six hours. (Try again.) ” She actually began to count on her 
fingers, but when she got to 4 laughed and said, “ Why, of course 
it is nine hours.” I asked how many hours would elapse between 
9 a. m. and 6 p. m., and she replied, “ Twelve hours ”. 

Feb. 15. D. came in before 9 a. m., in medium spirits. She 
was “ fussy” in the night, and found herself sitting up in bed. 
etc. She [M.] had-been crying in the morning, but she [S. D.] 
did not know what about. [Com. by S. M., “ The reason was 
that a china doll which M. had sitting on the stove was jarred off 
by a passing train and broke.” ] Her expression was that which 
always strikes me as that of D. [S. D.] with a slight blending of 
M., the latter consisting in part of a queer twist in the lips. [M. 
intently watching underneath.] She went to Dr. Walker’s in 
company with Mrs. P., and had a long interview. 

I think I have never known a mature girl so devoid of interest 
in the opposite sex, so utterly without coquettishness or senti- 
mentality. She seems psychically non-sexual. In more than a 
year’s acquaintance I have never seen an act or look or heard a 
word betraying other than casual interest in any boy or man not 
related to her. 

[Account of evening written by Mrs. P.] D. went to sleep 
a little after nine, slept about fifteen minutes quietly, then woke 
and wanted to read. I said, “ You had better go to sleep.” She 
[S. D.] said, “I will if you will lie down beside me.” I replied, 
“ There is not room for both on the couch.” “ Yes there is,” she 
said, “ I will make myself small.” I complied and she slept half 
an hour quietly. Then she began to be fidgety [M. underneath] 
and to rub her face. I would say, “ Put your hands down ”, and 
she would do so, but M. would say, “ No! no!” After awhile 
M. [awake] said, “ When did you lie down here? There isn’t 
room for you. I haven’t room. Say! get up—huh? You lie 
here and let me get up—huh?” I got up and she slept about 
fifteen minutes, then M. said, “ Pass me that magazine—huh? I 
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want to finish that story. That was an interesting story.” She 
slept a few minutes, then woke and read her story. Dr. P. came. 
we [S. D. replaced M.] chatted awhile, then he took her home. 


Feb. 16. Came in at 5.30, and went to sleep a little before 9, 
after reminiscencing at my instigation. Tendency to scratch and 
rub, and a variety of by-play. I describe various figures on the 
back of her hand with my finger, which she repeats. She be- 
comes quiet, then commences a conversation-recital, [R. D. came 
asleep, and was followed by S. R. D.] which Mrs. P. took down 
verbatim. “ Hello, come along in. Take a chair....I am busy 
sewing....Is that so? Going to be gone long? How long?.... 
Is that so? I am glad you feel better....Uh-huh....I under- 
stand....I got one this morning. I think it was the nerviest 
thing I ever heard of—after seven years....No, I will not.... 
No, I will not....I am making some dresses for Ada’s kid.... 
Yes, she remembers you... .It must be seven years—it must be. 
I was working out to ....Yes....No, why should I be?.. 
..Uh-hah. Do you want something to eat?....Well, I can’t 
help it....Why, no. What made you think of it? I am never 
home in the evening. ...I don’t know why. I am not over there 
this afternoon. I am sure I wish I was....No, I did not say 
that. ...Coming back to ? I don’t believe they will—they 
won't start a home here.... You know she would... .I cannot. 
I am sorry you came down when you knew I wouldn’t. . . . Is that 
so?.... Well, we talked that over before, and what is the use of 
talking any more?....1 am not going to keep house for him 
long....No....Well, I am sorry....M-hm....What is the 
matter with her....Mm....I didn’t believe it. I don’t....He 
never knows whether I have any money or not,—he can’t say... . 
M-hm, well! Hm....Is that so? Well, I will see about it. I 
don’t know for sure....Someone told her, I don’t know who. 
I can ask her. ...I don’t care,—what’s the use? O well, forget 
it!....Well, she said she would never have any, she ought to 
know....Do you think so? I am glad you do....I don’t care 
.... Come down and I will give you something to eat... .No one 
in the house. ...Listen, do you like this?....It won’t show up. 
I never saw any of it....I don’t care. Huh! I --- Are 
you going now?....I won’t see you for quite a while. . . . Indeed, 
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I will not..Well, good-bye.” [158] During this talk the left 
hand clasped and unclasped, otherwise the body was generally 
quiescent. It lasted from 9.32 to 9.43, and was followed by 
slight facial contortions, flings of the arms and turning on her 
back. At 9.50 there was a minute of conversation-recital. 
“ You see, father, how things work out. Each did not know the 
other was here. ‘They each told their own story. It makes 
me tired.” 

After this came considerable by-play, and one cataleptic 
staring-spell. I jotted down some notes with a pencil, writing 
very lightly two feet from her ear. She evidently heard it, for 
while still lying partly turned away her right hand came out 
across her body and approached me, making light grasping move- 
ments. I let it touch my hand and it retreats; every time her 
fingers touch my hand her face shows discontent and the hand 
withdraws, drawn back from the elbow and also from the wrist, 
the fingers themselves curling backward. Then the hand comes 
forward again, seeking and grasping; no description can picture 
its peculiar appearance, seeming, as Mrs. P. says, as if it had 
eyes in the fingers. It seems as if it were endowed with inde- 
pendent intelligence, as if it debated with itself, interrogated ; it 
shows discontent, it manifests eagerness. It shrinks like the 
leaves of the sensitive-plant, persists, demands. Mrs. P. signs 
for me to give her the pencil. I do so, the fingers grasp it, and 
the face shows delight. I give her a book with a piece of paper 
on it, and she writes the word “ Margaret”. Then she has not 
forgotten her name! She writes “ Margaret ” again, deliberates, 
and adds, “ wants to be out now.” Then she waits, with intent 
and expectant look on the face with its closed eyelids. Her desire 
not being acceded to, she grunts, attempts to rise, ejaculates, 
“Where is that Dr. P.?” and there is a variety of by-play. 
“ (You will have to go to Dr. Walker for a week if you don’t 
keep still, D.) ” She becomes subdued. “ (D. knows all about 
herself and her fancies.) No. (D., sleep.) Huh! ”—and 
she laughs. “I'll take D. home. I'll take D. home—huh? D. 


158. The original conversation took place but a day or two before the 
recital. As it concerns members of the family and others I cannot explain it, 
even were that worth while. 
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doesn’t want to go to that Dr. Walker. (You are acting foolish.) 
No.” But she smiles. “ (You are just having a little play.) 
Sure! ”—laughs, much amused. “ (You will forget.) Sure! 
He don’t know. [159] Where is that Dr. P.? (Who am I, 
D.?) You are He,—yes.” Here I attempted, by adopting a 
tone of quiet assurance, to get from M. an admission that D. was 
on Perrysville Ave. at the time of the alleged clairvoyance. 
“ (You went to your sister Ada’s on Monday.) Last night. 
(Yes, you went to your sister’s on Monday afternoon, don’t you 
remember?) No, last night—yes, last night. (Don’t you re- 
member that you saw Adelaide on Perrysville Avenue on Mon- 
day?) ” There was no expression except of an effort to think 
and of confident assurance accompanying her words. “ No, last 
night. We saw Adelaide last night, on the corner.” D: had 
already informed us that she saw Adelaide and her husband wait- 
ing for a car last evening, near the market-house. D. was shop- 
ping and had likewise taken some work she was doing for the 
sister to her. [160] “ (What was D. doing on Monday after- 
noon?) I was working, and D. was there. (Where was D.?) ” 
Pause and brows drawn in thought. “ She was making me work. 
(What did she make youdo?) Sew. (Where were you?) We 
were in our room. (The bed-room?) Yes. (Did D. see any- 
thing when she was making you work?) ” Brows contracted, 
and expression puzzled. “(You don’t know?) No, I was 
working. (Is it good for D. to make you work?) No, it makes 
her so tired.... (You are a part of D.) No. He doesn’t 
know. I am M. .... Do you think that D. was at her sister’s 
on Monday? (Yes. I know it.) [Pll tell her. (Right, do so.) 
I was working on Monday. I will tear that up ”—vindictively. 
“No, that is gone. That is g-o-ne ”—with ludicrous discom- 
fiture. “ (How long did you work?)” [Troubled pause. ] 
“ (You don’t remember time very well?) No. (When did you 


159. Note that by “He” she means her present interlocutor, whom for — 
some time M. asleep continued to consider a different person from Dr. P. 

160. It is certain from a letter written by the sister, which I saw, that 
D. was making clothing for the sister’s daughter that week. Note in what 
follows, the absolute consistency of M.’s account, from her point of view, 
with that of S. D. M. says that S. D. was “making her work”, and M. could 
never give her attention to more than one thing. 
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begin work?) We came up after father left. (When did you 
leave off?) She went to Sadie’s before she went over to 
Prince’s. (You say she, but you are she. You are just a part 
of D.’s dreams.) ” She is amused, says with a curious inflection, 
“ Dreams!” and adds with evident appreciation of the humor of 
the notion, “ working dreams!” “(What do you think you 
are? A ”” here I named several objects, and then, to seé how 
she would take it, “a peach?) ” She seemed much amused by 
this.... “ (What made D. give us a picture which she did not 
paint?) ” She appears surprised, and hesitates. ‘“‘ Did she tell 
him—did she? (Yes.) Did she tell you about it? (Yes. 
What made her do it?) Who told you that J knew about it? 
(D.) Did she tell you? (Yes.) Where is He talking? 
(Where does he seem to be?) ” Silence,—she seems to be puz- 
zling. “ (Does it sound inthe room?) Yes. (But why didn’t 
D. give her own picture?) Didn’t D. tell you? (Yes.) Then 
what makes you ask me? (To see if you know. And I may be 
wrong.) ” Finally she seemed to be convinced that the cat was 
really out, and said, “ Well, that D. is funny. She ought to have 
given hers, but she thinks her own pictures are not good enough 
.... (She didn’t make the sermon-cases, did she?) O yes, 
she made them. That Dr. P. thought she didn’t and she has 
cried about it. She thinks he doesn’t believe it now. She just 
says, ‘ Let him think so’ but she cries. Did you think that she 
didn’t make ’em? (I didn’t know.) But you think she did 
now? (Yes.) I'll tell D. that He believes she did.... (Is D. 
getting better?) D. thinks she is getting better.” [Com. by S. 
M., “ A world of sarcasm in that about S. D. thinking she was 
getting better.”] “(Don’t you want herto?) No, I don’t like 
it. (Why does she sleep better?) I can’t keep her awake. I 
wake her, but she won’t stay—she keeps thinking what that Dr. 
P. said. ...She isn’t better, you know. (What, doesn’t she sleep 
better?) Yes. (And isn’t she stronger?) Yes. (And isn’t 
her appetite better?) Yes. She doesn’t eat at home but she 
eats like everything over to Dr. P.’s. (Then you made a mistake 
when you said that she isn’t getting better?) Y-e-s ”—this re- 
luctantly. [Com. by S. M., “ She doesn’t know how to remedy 
it without letting you know about the R. D. She knows that S. 
D. isn’t getting better.”] “That D. [R. D.] prays too much. 
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(Don’t you like prayer?) N-o-o. (Does it weaken you?) 
Yes, it sends me away. (Do you remember the night when she 
couldn’t move her arms and feet? Was she hypnotized?) ” 
Puzzled silence. “(You don’t know what that means?) No. 
(You remember the night?) Yes. I was scared that night, 
when she couldn’t move her feet. That was me. [161] (Why 
were you scared?} Because she was away so long. I couldn't 
call her back. My, but I was scared. (When I asked her age 
and she would say 18 and then 21, and give different names, was 
that you trying to fool me?) That was first me, then D. I 
would speak and then Dr. P. would say something and D. would 
come. Iam awful ’fraid of that Dr. P. I would be out, and 
then I would go in. I won’t do that any more. (What were 
you afraid of?) I thought D. was going and leave me and I 
couldn’t go....I don’t like that Dr. P. He knows a lot about 
me. (Why did D. tell a lie about the hip?) That wasn’t a lie, 
that was pretending. D. cried and cried that night. (What 
made D. walk that night in the rain?) That was me. I made 
Dr. P. take that walk. (What made D. wake?) She woke 
when he said something about the tent. I laughed, and then she 
came. She cried and scolded me. (Why does she have those 
staring-spells?) Because I call D. and she keeps going to sleep, 
and I can’t come out.” Then, referring to dropping a book to 
break the “ spells’, she added, “‘ You mustn’t scare me like that. 
That Dr. P. was around. He must have been. (What is the 
best way to bring her out of the spells?) Let me tell you, but 
don’t tell her—huh? Just put your fingers on her eyes; don’t 
hurt her, but press a little bit. (That will bring her out?) Yes, 
but don’t tell her. [162] (Iam saying ‘ she’ and ‘ you’, but you 


161. She refers to the period just before that of rapid alternations. 

162. S. M. afterward claimed, “This was my suggestion; it was the first 
time I talked to you after you let M. talk”. S. M. explained that at that time 
she could interpolate remarks of her own into the stream of the speech of 
Margaret asleep, that the latter heard them and supposed, after S. M.’s 
sentences were finished, that they had been her own. This power, S. M. 
declared, she used very infrequently at this period—only when something 
imperatively needed to be communicated to me which was beyond the knowl- 
edge of M. Later, as the record will abundantly witness, M. asleep lost control 
of the mechanism to the extent that she became deaf to all interpolations by 
S. M. Contemporaneously, S. M. had acquired confidence in me, and these 
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know that really you are a part of D. You know that?) 
Y-e-e-s ”—resignedly, and very low. “(D. thought too much 
by herself, and you are just a cluster of her thoughts. You are 
just her doll.) Doll! (Yes, like a doll. When she is well you 
will slip into her.) ” Her brow darkens. “ (But it will be all 
right.) ” Her face lightens. “ But I can keep my name? I 
like that name. (Yes, as long as you need it. But you will be 
back a part of D., and won’t need it.) Then I won't have to 
work so hard....She worries too much. It makes me angry. 
(Why has she been sick mornings?) I made her sick. I didn't 
want her to go over to Prince’s. (Why?) Because I can't 
come out there. We had a good time that morning until Dr. P. 
came. He sent me away. (Couldn’t she have come over to 
Prince’s those mornings when she felt sick?) Yes, but she 
would have been awful sick on the way. If she had got over 
she would have been better. (If D. ’phoned over and Dr. P. 
went there, would it drive you away?) ” She scowls and replies, 
“Yes, but D. wouldn’t do that. She would say she was making 
too much trouble. I don’t like that Dr. Walker because he wants 
to talk about me. He began to talk about me, then he shut up— 
I don’t know why. I was glad....We made a dress last night, 
and we [M.] had to have a dance. I worked so hard....She 
won't let me work on those things for Dr. P.”—a surplice and 
stole. “ She thinks those things mustn’t be made fast. O, they 
are pretty things!” [Com. by S. M., “D. bought goods for a 
cassock, and M. tore it up before she started it.”] Referring 
to the dress which D. found in the barrel I asked, “ (What did 
you do with that blue dress?) O, I hadn’t anything to do with 
that. It was D. herself who didn’t notice that she put it in the 
barrel, and laid something over it.” It is true that D., after 
she was told where it was, recollected in a dim fashion having 


interpolations, now perfectly distinguishable as will be described, became a 
part of the program. But on the evening of February 17, S. M., being then 
sub rosa, had to simulate M.’s tones and manner in order not to excite sus- 
picion. If anything, she rather overdid it, for she makes use of M.’s old 
“huh”, which M. had not used once during the evening and was rapidly 
leaving off. For this ejaculation was really an accompaniment of that vicious- 
ness which was passing away, except for sporadic attacks, with the gradual 
improvement in general conditions. 
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put it there, a thing she never does when M. claims the act as 
her own. 

M.’s face during speaking was mischievous but not malicious. 
She was animated, her voice had the timbre and peculiar circum- 
flexes which characterize it, it was child-like and of a certain 
luscious squeakiness—which is a terrible expression, yet it suits. 
Her features ran through a considerable part of the gamut of 
expression. Her half-indulgent, half-contemptuous and patron- 
izing way of speaking of D. was rich. When silent, waiting for 
me to speak, the face was quiet, with no expression as a rule but 
that of expectant waiting. This conversation with a sleeping 
personality lasted about one hour and three-quarters. When 
thus in an amiable mood, she is charming, witty, smiling and 
sometimes laughing, her cheeks pink and her face very pretty. 
When it was 12.15 I said, “ (Perhaps D. had better come back. ) 
What time is it? (Past twelve.) O, D. wouldn’t want to stay 
so late. Shall I call her? (No, I will bring her back.) Can 
you do it? (D., wake quietly. Wake quietly and say, ‘ Here I 
am’.)” Not another word from M.; instantly the eyes opened, 
and smiling D. said softly, “ Here Iam.” She was surprised at 
the hour, and said that she felt splendidly. 

Feb. 17. She “ felt so well” last night that she wanted to 
work, and after she got to bed kept thinking of things she would 
like to do, but remembered that she had promised not to work, so 
resisted the inclination to rise, fell asleep and got through the 
night well. “ But”, she burst out, “I don’t see why there was 
running through my head every time I woke, ‘ You are not a 
peach. You are nota peach.’ Where did I get such a ridiculous 
thought?” She also said, “ I don’t know why it is harder for me 
to come over to your house the last few days. Something seems 
to hold me back.” [Com. by S. M., “And she knew in her 
heart and soul that it was M.”’] 

I had her fold her arms and try to keep them still. By great 
effort she kept them folded about one minute, when I let her give 
up the visible struggle. “(How did you feel?) As though 
something were pulling at my arms.” 

The outer skin is coming off from her left arm in curious 
fashion. She says that it has come off in flakes and patches from 
her whole body twice a year, spring and autumn, for the last 
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three years, and that the process occupies some two months. It 
does not seem to have yet begun on the right hand and arm. 
{[Com. by S. M., “ S. D. told the truth.”] 

I told her she should keep some work here at the rectory, and 
spend considerable of the day here, so not to work so much alone. 
Her whole face began to change, and though her lips murmured 
“T will”, her features expressed trouble and conflict. [Com. by 
S. M., “ M. was coming to the surface and giving her digs 
inside. 

She said, “I don't make my bed every day. Yesterday I 
found in it two pieces of candy, several of orange peel, a piece of 
orange and the dry core of an apple, two hairpins, a comb and 
brush that I had hunted for, two needles and two pins.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ That is why they made R. D. sit in a corner when she 
came. If she had seen that bed! M. would play with things 
and eat things and leave things in bed. M. has brought up a cup 
of coffee, set it on the edge of the bed, played all night without 
spilling it, and drunk it in the morning.” ] 

Sleep began at 8.50 p.m. Turning head from left to right 
causes M. to say irritably, “ No! no!”, and expression to change 
some, as before. Six “ staring-spells ” before talk began, stopped 
by the method suggested last evening, pressing gently upon the 
cornea over the white of the eye. At about 10.15 I made some 
lightly written notes. M. reached for the pencil, and was pleased 
to receive it and paper. She wrote, being still asleep, “ Margaret 
wants to be out. (Write your age.)” She wrote, “18 
yearrs” [sic]. “ (Write something else.) ” She wrote, “ Doris 
mother name is Margaret Schroeder.” “ (What is her father’s 
name?)” The pencil answered, “Doris papa is Paul 
Schroeder.” [163] Then I began to talk to the somnambulic 


163. Here M.’s secret-of-her-birth romance begins to unfold in the record, 
though M. had earlier dropped some curious references to it. This was, as 
wil! be seen, no invention of the moment, but had been weaving from those 
days of childhood when M. would pack a satchel to go to her parents “ over 
the hill.” It may be taken as M.’s version of R. D.’s day-dreams of 
splendor, beauty and comfort which were her reaction against the 


sordidness of her surroundings and the toilsomeness of her girlish life. 


R. D.’s romancing, however, never assumed any fixed form, and always 
included her mother as the central and cherished figure. M.’s romance, on 
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M., first asking if she minded my writing a bit, as I could always 
talk better when I did so. She said she did not, nevertheless the 
exceedingly light movement of the pencil annoyed her, and she 
complained, “ How loud that is!” Later she seemed to forget 
what had been said, and would ask, “‘ What is that noise?” The 
substance of a part of what she said follows, but with little at- 
tempt to reproduce her phraseology. 

“D. was old when I came. I came because D. didn’t have 
anyone to care for her. D. doesn’t know that Mrs. F. wasn’t 
her mother. Neither does her pap know it. He never liked the 
D. Mother F. was afraid to tell D. for fear she wouldn’t like 
it. Her other children are sassy with her. Some woman 
brought D.,—not her mother. (How did Mrs. F. happen to 
take her?) She had lost a baby when it first came. D. was a 
bit older, but her pap didn’t know the difference. Her real papa 
writes to her. I'll make her read that letter tonight, and you ask 
her ‘ what letter did you read last night?’ And then ask her 
what initials. [164] He lives in New York. She doesn’t know 
where he is. She doesn’t write to him... . You said, or Dr. P.,.— 
I don’t know which—[165] that her father didn’t look as though 


the contrary, while variable as to details, was fairly constant in outline, and 
discarded the parentage not only of the unloving and dreaded father but also 
of the kind and loving mother. Some of M.’s transient romances, to be 
related hereafter, were started by stories which had been read, though M. 
was ignorant of their origin, and it may well be that this more stable romance, 
which M. put into action in a way that sorely puzzled poor S. D., was influ- 
enced by that type of fiction which deals with the “ secret of her birth”. 

164. The next day I asked S. D. what she did before going to bed. “I 
only read a letter over, one I got before Christmas. (I knew it.) How 
could you know? (I'll prove I knew”—and I wrote the initials P. S., and 
showed them to her.) She has by this time become prepared for my knowing 
things which happened out of my ‘sight, and answered, “ Yes, but there was 
more than that”, and added “aul” to the P. She said she did not know 
what his last name was, but he wrote to her, and had recently sent her a 
necklace. She could not imagine who he could be, but supposed she must 
have met him somewhere. “(I think I could tell what his last name is.) 
Then you know more than I do. You must be a prophet. He has sent me 
letters from Oregon and other places.” 

165. Note the confusion between Dr, P. and “He”, and perhaps the 
beginning of their identification as being the same. It is true that I did make 
a remark of the kind to S. D. a few days before, to see how she would 
take it. 
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he could get mad. She went home and thought that perhaps she 
was too hard on him, and that she wouldn't talk about him any 
more. She is going to leave him but she twists around and 
thinks ‘ I ought not to’....D. kept me under when she got home 
last night. I told her she was no peach. (You are a part of 
D.’s thoughts.) I’m a dream”—laughing. “ Ask D. why she 
likes the name Margaret. She used to say the name when a baby. 
I made her do it. [Com. by S. M., “R. D. really always liked 
the name. I don’t know why.”] “ Her mother isn’t living. 
(When did she die?) I don’t know dates, but just before her 
mother F. died. When did she die? (I think four or five 
years ago.) Well, it was just before that. Her mother F. was 
going to tell D., but she didn’t know she was going to die. Her 
own mother used to write te mother F. She paid for the dancing 
lessons. Mother F. never could have done it, they were too 
poor.” [Com. by S. M., who laughed at the whole Schroeder 
romance, “ The first year of the school was paid for. But after 
that D. won scholarships by her dancing at the exhibitions, and 
that paid for the tuition. M. never told this to S. D., so the 
matter was a puzzle to her.”] “ TI’ll tell you another thing. Ask 
her ‘ Who gave you a pretty necklace?’ She hasn’t worn it be- 
cause she doesn’t know where it came from. But her father sent 
it to her. And he has sent her rings, but she won’t wear them 
because she thinks she ought not to.” [Com. by S. M., “ That is 
all true that S. D. received these things. It was a great mystery 
to S. D. where the articles came from, and she would not wear 
them. M. didn’t like this.”] “ He signs his initials. She has 
never heard his name. He lives in Utica, N. Y., but I don’t know 
his business. She gets letters twice a year—they are nice letters, 
like this : ‘ If you were here you could go to beautiful green places 
where there are trees and places to sit down’. In one of his let- 
ters he said, ‘I think you must be a’proud girl’. (Don’t you 
think that D. ought to know?) Maybe her father would do 
something for her. I don’t know. Paul Schroeder was rich 
when she was a baby, and I suppose he is now. I'll tell you an- 
other thing. You ask her about those baby things of hers. They 
are the ones her mother gave with her. They are hand- 
embroidered, the daintiest little jacket, white, marked with pink, 
and daintiest little silk booties. . Mother F. said, ‘I spent all my 
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money on them, and then afterwards I wrapped you up in a 
sheet.’ She could never have bought such things. I saw D. 
when she was brought. (How can you be 18, then?) I was 
never a baby, you know. I was always that old. I used to take 
care of her. D. has given rings and clothes to ——.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ This story, and even the one she wrote out afterward, 
is nothing compared with the romances which M. got up about 
her birth when she was younger. M. not only wrote the P. S. 
letters to S. D., but sent her the jewelry. She would save up the 
money that S. D. put aside for her. Besides that M. took $10 at 
one time that S. D. had put by. Then she went to W- "s and 
bought a necklace. This was the one that S. D. kept in the iron 
box and was going to give Mrs. P. But M. got angry at that and 
tore it into bits and threw it away before she could do it. M. had 
the jeweler send to New York for one like the sample. He 
thought she wanted to say that it came from New York, but she 
wanted S. D. to think that it came from P. S$. So with the rings. 
They were good articles; M. could make good selection. She 
would wait until someone was going to New York, Chicago, etc., 
and have the letter taken and posted from there, and about the 
same time have W order an article from that city. She 
fixed on Utica as P. S.’s home because she had a girl friend who 
had relatives there, and could easily get letters posted from that 
place. She would get descriptions of the places from people who 
had been there, and then write in the letters about the parks, build- 
ings, and soon. S. D. was greatly puzzled, especially about the 
jewelry, and would not wear it. That is why M. had P. S. call 
her a proud girl. And that is why M. gave the rings to , for 
it was she who did this, though S. D. gave her hand-embroidered 
clothes. ‘The P. S. letters sometimes contained things that madé 
S. D. think that he had been in this city and seen her, but that was 
because M. forgot herself.’’] 

I asked M., “ (Is there anything really the matter with D.’s 
back?) I don’t know; that back hurts. But it is getting better, 
I think. J can’t always tell when it hurts. (Does practising 
holding her hands still help her?) Yes, it does her good. She 
twitches some because I can’t keep still. But I do better. 
[Com. by S. M., “ What fun M. had with S. D. about your advice 
about holding still, etc.!’ She would say, ‘Do it! Do whatever 
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he tells you! It is making you go. Goahead! He is making 
you go away.’ And poor S. D. didn’t know what to do. She 
had wanted to go, that is to die, but you told her that M. was the 
one who was going, and she thought it must be so. And then 
M. would come and tell her that you were sending her away!” ] 
I don’t know but I would like that Dr. P.; he is good to D. 
[166] (Why do you say you are on the left side,—how came 
you to be?) Because I could hold her that way better when she 
was a baby.” 

The talk lasted more than two hours. ‘Toward the end M. 
said she wanted to go to the market-house tomorrow, and that D. 
had lost her pocket-book. “Can you let me have some money to 
go down?” I gave her two dimes. “Is that enough? (Yes. 
What are you going to do there, D.?) D. doesn’t want to go. 
I am going to take D. (What are you going for?) To the 
market-house to look around. I like to see things. (Going any- 
where else?) Yes; to ——”—naming a furniture dealer— 
“and ———-”—naming a department-store—“ and then for an 
ice-cream. Is that enough for an ice-cream? (I will give you 
more ”—substituting a half-dollar.) Yes, it is bigger, isn’t it? 
Will that be enough to pay for the ice-cream. (Yes.) And my 
fare home? (Yes, and thirty cents change.) And thirty cents 
change! ”—delightedly. [167] On waking, D. [S. D.] found 


166. This was the first sign of M.’s losing fear of Dr. P., since he 
abandoned the unwise policy of attempting to expel her by harsh methods. 
Note that some traces of fear were visible in M. awake, the next day. 

167. Awake or asleep, M. had little ability to reckon. She could not 
subtract, admitted “I can’t tell dates”, often associated an event with a 
particular day—as “yesterday”, “last Monday”, etc..—but could not compute 
in terms of how many days, weeks or years had elapsed. “Not long ago”, 
and “long ago” were favorite terms, and when she ever did attempt to 
estimate how long ago a matter happened “six weeks” and “ sixteen weeks” 
were the same to her. She even said “D. was old when I came”, which 
on her tongue might as easily signify that D. was six months old as that 
she was three years old. [Com. by S. M. “M was always like that, at one 
time she could reckon better than at another. Sometimes she didn’t know 
what a coin was worth, sometimes she did. Sometimes she could read, at 
others she couldn’t. I don’t know why; I never noticed that she was in any 
condition to account for it.”] I am inclined to think that her mathematical 
as well as other faculties were at their lowest ebb just after some profound 
psychical disturbance had been incurred. 
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the coin tightly clasped in her hand. ‘ Why, where in the world 
did I get that?” Informed that while asleep she had asked for 
it to go to market with, she exclaimed, “ Why, I am not going 
to the market! I have no reason to. (You may have an im- 
pulse to, but conquer it, unless you have a good reason. But 
don’t you need money?) No, I will find my pocket-book. I 
have got to pay for daddy’s shoes. (Keep it until you have 
found your money.) No, I shan’t need it.” And she resolutely 
made me take it back. [Com. by S. M., “ That was like S. D. 
She wouldn’t be beholden to anyone.”] 

Feb. 18. I learned from D. [S. D.] by casua! inquiry, that 
she had no inclination today to go to the market-house but 
that she thought of going to town “for a good reason”. 
“ (Where?) ” She named the furniture store, where cheap 
furniture has just been advertised. It looks as though M. had 
avoided putting the thought of the market-house into D.’s mind 
because I warned her, and employed her efforts in relation to one 
of the other places which she had named. She did go to the store 
near her home, and get an ice-cream. So it appears that a kind 
of compromise was effected. ‘“ (When did you first think of the 
ice-cream?) Last night; I have not wanted any for days 
before.” 

In the evening she was with Mrs. P., became grieved at a 
joking remark of the latter, and left the house, slamming the 
door. It appeared afterward that she sat on the steps for awhile — 
before going home. [Com. by S. M., “ It was M. who slammed 
the door, S. D. who came and cried.”] She found her father 
drunk and abusive. Now doubly agitated she did as she is apt 
to do when disturbed, plunged into the task worst for her, that 
of embroidering, gravitated into the abnormal state called 
“ making M. work”, and so continued for four hours. This had 
its own sequel, M. broke out and tore the surplice which was 
being embroidered into shreds. 

Feb. 19, Sunday. She came in at about 12.30 and was re- 
cognized by Mrs. P., as being M. I quote from Mrs. P.’s notes. 
“ She would not take her things off, saying she was going to 
Ella’s. She looked out of the door and then passed me her 
pocket-book, asking, ‘Is there five dollars in that?’ TI said, 
*Can’t you count it?’ She said, ‘ No, not that.’ I told her that 
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she had $4.94. Then she heard Dr. P. come in and said, ‘ I must 
go now, Dr. P. is coming.’” Here I take up the tale. I saw at 
first glance that it was M. Her face had a look of apprehension, 
almost a sleep-walking expression ; her eyes were round and wide, 
her features sad. She said little save to answer questions. She 
would start and slightly shrink at my touch. I asked her about 
last night, and she said, “ I worked last night ; D. made me work. 
(Why did you go home so suddenly?) D. was a bad girl; D. 
isn’t going to be a bother any more.” Whenever I said, “ You 
are D.”, she would assent, “ Uh-huh”, but perfunctorily, as 
though she thought it policy todo so. Finally I prevailed upon 
her to stay. She had thrown the four pennies in her pocket-book 
away down-stairs, I brought three of them up and gave them to 
her, she tossed them aside. 

After dinner Mrs. P. sat beside her as she slept. We now 
turn to extracts from Mrs. P.’s notes. “ She said in her sleep 
‘ Her daddy was drunk last night—um, awful drunk—um.. .D. 
will be sorry when she sees that surplice. She willcry. (You 
promise not to do that any more?)’ She looked saucy and said, 
‘ She will feel sorry....I’m going to church tonight....No, I 
don’t like to go to church. ...No, I don’t like to hear the singing 
....I want to see that Dr. P. standing in that gate, [168] to see 
if he looks like the picture. Where is that picture? Did she 
put it in that box? I know, D. tore it up, J didn’t do that.’ 
[Com. by S. M., ‘ But she did. The picture was a brave at- 
tempt. It made you look like a monkey.’] ‘ I’m going to church 
tonight. I want to see him standing in that gate—huh. I will 
take D. along. (You and D. are one.) Yes, but J will see to- 
night.’ She [S. D.] woke and looked surprised. Would say 
nothing but ‘Mm-mm’. Went to sleep in a few moments. [169] 


168. Meaning the sanctuary gate in the church, where the rector stands 
with the basin to receive the offering. Somehow S. D. was struck by the 
tableau, and tried to paint a picture of it. M. noted the impression made 
upon S. D.’s mind, and was curious to see for herself, though feeling distaste 
for the church service. Note that she perfunctorily assents to the formula 
that she and D. were the same, but immediately adds, “but J will see tonight.” 
She was willing to assent to any shibboleth that could appease the bogyman, 
but she knew what the facts were all the same. 


169. All the conversations, as much else of the record, are necessarily 
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M. began to talk. ‘ D. has a clean dress on—hm! and clean petti- 
coats. But I couldn’t find her stockings; she has some mended 
but I couldn’t find them....D was surprised when she woke and 
found herself here. She didn’t know how she got here. She 
doesn’t know it’s past dinner-time. I got her pap’s dinner and 
she didn’t know it.’ [Com. by S. M., ‘ M. got his meals by slam- 
ming things on the table and saying, “ Eat, you greaser, and if 
you don’t like it don’t eat it.” Usually he would scold and M. 
would go, then S. D. would set the table right.’] She [S. D.} 
soon woke again, but in better spirits. Presently she asked, 
‘What time is it?’ I asked her to guess, and she replied, ‘ about 
nine o’clock—it is morning, isn’t it? I must go home and get 
my pap’s dinner.’ When she heard that it was three o’clock she 
was astonished. She looked at her clothes, and said, ‘ Well, I 
have got a clean dress on, anyway.’ I said, ‘ Yes, and clean un- 
derwear.’ She looked, and started for the bath-room. When 
she got back she showed me that she had on a pair of drawers 
for a shirt, and old things which had been taken from a barrel in 
the attic. She laughed and laughed until she made me almost 
die from laughing. She wondered what she had got for her 
daddy’s dinner, and said, ‘I have taken a bath, but don’t know 
where’.” [170] 

Here returning to my notes I find that I first intimated to D. 
that she might have destroyed the surplice, and when she persisted 
that she didn’t believe that she had, told her plainly what M. had 
said. She took the news bravely, though evidently affected, and 
said it was better for her to know now, for if she were to find it 
out after she got home she would have a fit of crying. 

I now make excerpts from Mrs. P.’s notes of the evening, 
leaving out repetitions, various miscellaneous matter, and my 
queries. “ D [M.] went to church, pulled all the buttons off her 
coat, ran all the way to the house as soon as church was out, ate 
an apple and went to sleep. Very restless, rubs arms, fore- 


much abridged, but the excerpts are in M.’s own language, as nearly as it 
could be set down. There were about six “staring-spells. When they 
occurred Mrs. P. would call me in, and I broke them by pressing upon the 
eyes. M. seemed to know what was coming, rolled up her pupils, and offered 
some resistance to the process. 

170. See pp. 360 and 369, 
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head, etc., hums, very uneasy, makes little sounds. Dr. P. makes 
signs on her arm and she repeats them with a smile, looking as 
though it were a game. Says ‘no, no’, pats her sore ear, saying 
‘ah! a-a-h!’ and humming. Hears someone talking on the 
street and moves her head about listening. Feels Dr. P.’s hand 
and takes off his ring, reaches for his face and feels it over, is 
delighted, laughs and puts ring on her finger. [171] Turns 
onto her right side, laughs awhile, turns back, reaches for pencil 
and paper, is quiet, says, ‘no’, then writes, laughs, and gives the 
paper to Dr. P. [‘ Margaret is going to make a surplice herself 
for He.’] Dr. P. says, ‘ Write something else’. M. takes the 
pencil, says, ‘ Has it a point on—huh?’ and writes. [* Margaret 
wants to talk.’] Dr. P. says, write the name of D.’s papa and 
mamma and we will talk, and she wrote. [‘ Doris’s papa name 
is Paul Schroeder.’] 

“* Such a pretty little dress she has, round yoke, beading 
around the yoke, hand-embroidered, little bits of buttons.... 
Mrs. F. said she spent all her money on these things to have her 
picture took. The M. is on the point of the collar. Mother F. 
said she intended to call her Margaret, but forgot....The 
Schroeders lived right back of the F.’s, their door came to our 
back door....They lived there until D. was born, then went 
away. She was so sad and lonely....I saw P. S. just a minute 
when he was bringing the baby in, he was in a hurry, getting 
ready to go away....She keeps those little things in a box. 
When she feels sad she goes up and looks at them... . Mother 
S. died a short time before Mrs. F., then Mr. S. wrote to Mother 
F., and she burnt the letter quick....When Mrs. F. was dying 
she didn’t know anything for a long time, but just before she 
died she said, “ You are not my baby, Doris.” D. tells folks she 
said “ You are my baby,” but she didn’t; she said, “ You are not 
my baby”, and I wrote it so in her diary, but she changed it.’ 
[Com. by S. M., ‘ M. did write something in the diary after Mrs. 
F. died, that is true. M. told S. D. that she owed Mrs. M. $20, 
and she began her diary to make entries to straighten out her 
finances, and also put down notes regarding people, after M. had 


171. Here is the first recorded instance of M. asleep feeling my features 
to learn if I was displeased, and chuckling as she detects the smile. 
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told her who they were. But it is not true that M. wrote what 
she said.’]....‘ Her real mother could paint, she sold lots of 
pictures. She painted trees, water, islands; she had lots of 
pictures on her walls. [Com. by S. M., ‘ Here she is mixing in 
the artist Mrs. E., for whom D. once worked.’]....You know 
I can’t count; I can’t tell what to pay on the car. ‘The big ones 
are less than the little ones, aren’t they? What are the paper 
ones—will they pay car-fare?....P. S. writes that D.’s birthday 
is February 9; she says the greaser is twisted. Every birthday 
he sends presents. ‘That is her birthday, and he thinks she knows 
it. [172] [Com. by S. M., ‘ The real reason that M. adopted 
Feb. 9 is that this was the date that Mr. Baker was apt to reach 
New York on his trips. He would take a letter, supposing it 
was a whim of hers’.] .... I saw him at the altar gate tonight. 
He looked real nice standing there. I had to put D. away quick, 
you know....I’m a good girl now. I forgot and tore the sur- 
plice, you know. I will make one myself—uh, I will Swipe some 
linen off that roll and make one myself and surprise her—uh? D. 
was partly to blame; she got bad and worked me, that made me 
bad and I forgot....Oh! I tore up her new waist. I tore the 
surplice all in pieces—picked out all the embroidery so she can’t 
use it. I guess I forgot. I’m sorry, but I don’t see how I can 
help it now. What can I do?....I gave her a bath this morn- 
ing. She took it up in our room. I had lots of fun with her 
daddy. I made her daddy carry the tub up and carry it down. 
I just made him....[173] She doesn’t keep her clothes in the 
right place. I went up to the barrel and got some clothes. I 
thought I was doing well to put something on her... .She’s got 
lots of work now—lots of linen, um. It takes two days to paint 
a dress.’ [Com. by S. M., ‘It took longer than that.’] ‘ Just 
little bits of flowers, you know... .She painted a picture of Dr. 
P. standing in the altar gate.’ [Com. by S. M., ‘ The face looked 
like Hagar!’] ‘I wish I could paint. I would paint that 
picture. I want that picture. I want it. I never wanted a 


172. I was in part witness of the distaste and perplexity of S. D. when the 
last present came, a bar-pin, worth perhaps a dollar. She never made use of © 
it up to her disappearance. 

173. See p. 369. 
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picture before. I will have that picture, I want it.’ [Com. by 
S. M., ‘ M. tore it up, and now is sorry; she wants it.’]....‘ You 
know that white goods I bought. [174] I want a white waist 
made out of that. Do you suppose she will let me? I don’t 
want it embroidered. ...She is better when I talk; she is sleeping 
....I1 think she will go right to bed and stay there. She gets up 
sometimes ; her back aches so I make her get up.’ ” 

Feb. 20. The osteopathist called up on the phone today to 
find why D. did not come for treatment, and Mrs. P. told him 
that she was in the hands of a specialist. D. was within hearing. 

According to arrangement, Dr. Walker came at 9.15 p. m., 
slipping into the unfastened front door, and entering the room on 
tiptoe while Mrs. P. walked with her usual tread, and I kept the 
attention of M. asleep by talk. Dr. W. sat behind a revolving 
book-case, and occasionally handed me slips with questions to ask 
her. His expression showed how much he was impressed. M. 
did not seem to notice that he was there, in spite of her auditory 
hyperesthesia, but I have kept her oblivious of other sounds 
before, by riveting her attention on our talk. But as Dr. W. tip- 
toed out with Mrs. P., M.’s face took on an alert and appre- 
hensive expression, her head turning with sudden jerks. I 
laughed and chatted and quieted her. But Dr. W. and Mrs. P. 
began to converse, almost in whispers, in the room diagonally 
below, when I had relaxed precautions. M.’s features suddenly 
became all hearing, she held up her finger to stop my efforts to 
distract her attention, and said, “ Listen! Listen!” | Then, 
taking her cue from S. D.’s repugnance on hearing the voice over 
the ’phone this morning, she began to show terror, whispering, 
“Ts it Dr. Ratbum? (No, it can’t be.) It sounds like him. 
(No, no; it is some caller.) It’s a funny night for a caller.” 
The night was fine; her consciousness must have been in the 
penumbra of last evening, which was rainy. “ (Lie down, I will 
go down and see, and come right back.) ” I ran down, shook a 


174. On Monday, February 20, S. D. told Mrs. P. that when she got 
home the previous evening she found a piece of white linen on the table 
with a waist-pattern, and added, “I don’t know where it came from.” But 
M. had already related, with gusto, about a journey she took into town on 
Saturday afternoon, and the purchases she made. Evidently M. came on 
Sunday, spread out the purchases, and then went to the rectory. 
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warning finger, to the astonishment of the pair who had supposed 
it impossible for the sound of their voices to be heard, returned to 
M., who, still asleep, was intensely awaiting my report, and al- 
layed her fears. 

Feb. 21. D. washed clothes this morning. She did not fol- 
low my injunction to do it Jeisurely. She said today, “ The 
moment I heard Mrs. P. ’phoning to Dr. Ratbum that pain came 
back in my hip, and I have had it ever since.” Last night, for 
the first time since D. said that there was no tuberculosis, M. 
plucked at the hip, and explained that she was “ pulling the 
bone”. D. also remarked today, “I don’t see how I come to 
have more money in my pocket-book than when I looked at it on 
Sunday night. I have found less than I expected, but never more 
before.” In the evening I asked M. while she was asleep, 
“ (Where did you get that money that you put into the pocket- 
book?) In the sugar-bowl. (Sugar-bowl?) Uh-huh, the old 
sugar-bowl in the cupboard. It was daddy’s money. He put it 
there to hide it. (What did you take?) Some of those paper 
money. I put in one of those flat ones [dime] and three of the 
others [nickels]. I took the paper money for you ”,—handing 
me several dollar bills, and not being satisfied until I took them. 
I handed her a penny and she repelled it. “ (Why don’t you like 
those?) They won’t take me anywhere, (How do you know?) 
The man on the car said it wouldn’t. (How many did you give 
him?) One. He said it wasn’t enough.” [Com. by S. M., “I 
don’t know why it was that there were times—only a few—when 
M. knew nothing about the value of money, even before the 
mother died. Once a conductor gave her change, five pennies, 
and she threw them out of the window. Sometimes it would be 
M. who brought the wages home. She would give her mother 
the coins, and say that she was going to throw the paper into the 
fire—it was no good. Mrs. F. thought she was joking, but M. 
really could not see the sense of paper money.”] .... (Did D. 
work hard this morning?) J had to work. She can’t wash,—it 
hurts her back. I always help her wash. (But it hurts her after- 
ward doesn’t it?) Yes. What that D. ought to do is to wash her 
white clothes one day and the colored ones the next. (That isa 
bright theught.) I am a wise girl, ain’t I? ”—chuckling happily. 
[Com. by S. M., “ That was because M. liked to wash the colored 
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clothes but not the white. She would have helped on the colored 
ones, and dodged the rest.”] “ You ought to have seen D. when 
she was well. I knew her then. You and Mrs. P. will be proud 
of her when she gets well.” [Com. by S. M., “ Here M. is be- 
ginning to sound you about the Real Doris, to see if you are be- 
ginning to know about her. They worried whether you and Mrs. 
P. would like R. D. or not, and she is praising her up.”] “ (But 
of course D. has her faults.) O yes, she’s no angel. She was 
blaming me for her not sleeping when I wasn’t to blame. I said, 
‘You're no angel’, and she said, ‘ You’re no smarty yourself.’ 
[Com. by S. M., “She shifts her ground. She sees that you 
don’t catch on that there may be another Doris, so she goes back 
to the S. D.”] .... The medicine she is taking gives her a sick- 
ness to the stomach. (Is that what ailed her when she felt too sica 
to come over here?) No, that was a different kind of sickness. 
[Com. by S. M., “ M. made her sick then.”] She is constipated 
all the time. That is why bands around her waist hurt her. And 
there is something else—something that comes from constipation 
—what is it? (Piles?) Yes. That hurts a good deal....I 
think that D. should take twice as much time about her work. ... 
And she ought to dress warmer. She is a queer girl. But she 
doesn’t get cold. (Why?) I keep her warm. I get close up 
to her in her mind.” [Com. by S. M., “ Bosh! And M. wouldn't 
let her dress warmer; she was always pulling clothes off.”].... 
“ (You can hear pretty well.) I hear better than that D. When 
we went to the dance I could hear clear across the room. That 
Mrs. R. [the dancing-instructor’s wife] liked her. One night 
she was saying something about how pretty D. looked ’way across 
the hall, and I heard her and made D. go over and say, ‘ What is 
that you are saying about me?’ Mrs. R. was so surprised!” 
[Com. by S. M., “ True; Mrs. R. nearly fell off her chair. It 
was really M. who was complimented and went over. See how 
she tells it.”] “I did that a number of times. They couldn't 
understand it. When L. K. came here to tell that she was going 
to get married I was in the kitchen; I could hear and I knew you 
didn’t want me to so I went to the little room up-stairs and shut 
the door, but I could hear there, so I ran out of the house and 
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went home.” [175] Then M. told a story about hearing D. 
‘phone about sending a picture to the exhibition. [Com. by S. 
M., “ All imagination ; there was no such ’phoning.”] ; 

At every period of sleep at this house, when J am watching. 
M. seems to be under inhibition of speech, though evidently 
desirous of talking, until I formally accede by beginning to talk. 
[176] After a period of silence, this evening, during which I 
noted the turning head, the uneasy, intent, eager features, etc., I 
asked the somnambulic M. to write a little note, as if I were away. 
She wrote: “Dear He Margaret would miss you if you went 
away Margaret.” There was a tendency to superimpose, and 
several letters were left defective, but the writing as a whole was 
legible, as usual. There was a deal of insistence by M., in the 
talk this evening, on what is good and what is not good for D., 
but little new. 

Feb. 22. Toward noon Mrs. P., fearing that D. was ill, sent 
me to inquire. She was out purchasing provisions, but her father 
greeted me with the appearance of benignancy which he assumes 
with strangers, and professed to be glad to see me. [177] D. 
came over ir the afternoon and after talking awhile, fell asleep. 
Noises disturbed her more than they had done for two weeks, 
especially the slamming of a door down-stairs, blown by the wind. 
She woke and talked, then began apparently to look, with eye- 
balls a little rolled up, at a book-case. She could still answer 
questions, but when I held a pen before her face and asked what 
it was she looked as if deeply engaged in an intellectual problem 


175. The incident was well remembered. D. went home without ex- 
planation, and Mrs. P. thought it “odd”, but supposed that D. was sensitive 
about being left alone. 

176. Doubtless the effect of “suggestion”, the inciting cause being the 
attempts to squelch M. by stern measures, on January 22 and contiguous dates. 

177. On the afternoon of February 23, I asked S. D., “ (Has your father 
struck you lately?) No, I told him that I would leave him if he did. (Has 
he attempted or threatened to?) Yes”—in a low voice and with downcast 
eyes. Then, lifting her eyes with an expression of mild surprise—‘* Why do 
you ask? (When did he last do it?) After you came to the house. I didn’t 
want you to know it. He was mad because you came, and threatened me 
with a big stick.” It was on the evening of the same day that she cried, 
“Daddy, don’t hit me”, walked the street asleep and passed into a condition 
when she did not recognize friends or familiar surroundings. 
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and I could get no answer. Raising her to a sitting posture, I 
found her limbs somewhat stiff. Other expedients failing [ 
pressed upon the whites of her eyes, whereupon the spell broke, 
water sprang from her eyes and they closed. She had been in 
this condition about ten minutes. She slept and woke, still show- 
ing some tendency to ocular fixation, alternated between periods 
of dejection and attempts to rally, then went home. 

In the evening she returned. After she fell asleep I did not 
talk at all to M., who, appearing to be under inhibition, made no 
distinct utterance. D. had about a dozen brief periods of cata- 
leptic staring, broken by pressing upon the eyes. Twice she sat 
up in frightened posture and with fear-stricken face, warding off 
imaginary blows and crying, “ Daddy, don’t hit me! Don’t hit 
me, daddy!” At a little past ten she rose to go home, in a de- 
jected mood. On the way I struggled to keep her awake, by 
joking, etc. At her door I directed her to go at once to her room 
and to bed, and she assented. I heard the door bolt, but waited 
a minute in the yard to listen for any possible outcry. Then the 
door opened and she came slowly out. When I spoke to her she 
stared uncomprehendingly. I charged her again to go to bed, 
and again she entered and bolted the door. In a short time she 
again emerged. I went back to the street and stood a few feet 
from the gate through which she must come. She passed me 
without notice, and went on up Colorado Avenue, towards the 
suburbs, I following a couple rods behind. She walked with 
certain step, avoiding obstructions, stepping over curb-stones, but 
heeding no one, and not turning her head right or left. After 
she had gone about three squares I hastened my pace, and spoke 
to her softly. She stared at me as at a perfect stranger, and 
manifested fear and repulsion. I asked where she was going, 
and she answered, “ For a walk. (Let’s go to Prince’s and get 
warm.) Dr. P.isaway. (But Mrs. P. is there.) She is sick. 
(Not so sick but she will be glad to have us come.)’” I got her 
turned the right way, and uttered a joke, hoping to make her 
laugh and emerge from her strange state. She laughed, and 
underwent some kind of a transition, but was now the more 
frightened, and said repeatedly, “ Let me go! let me go! (Why 
D., don’t you know me?) No, I don’t know you. (I am your 
good friend.) I never saw you.” Finally I got her before the 
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house, and pointed it out; she scrutinized it but looked doubtful. 
Reluctantly she entered, looked around the hall, but declared she 
had never been there before. Mrs. P. greeted her kindly, but she 
did not know her. ‘The familiar study appeared completely 
strange to her. For half an hour we tried every means of rous- 
ing her, but all she would say, to every question and remark, was 
“no”. Fora time she did not allow her rubbers to be removed, 
and her eyes sought her hat, which had been placed on a book- 
case, with piteous longing. Once she showed fright at nothing. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes round and glassy, her expression 
dazed and apprehensive. Finally I began to say, “ Your head is 
heavy, you are tired, you are sleepy ”, etc., and she slowly sank 
to sleep. When she [S. D.] woke she knew us, and to the query 
answered softly, “I always know you”. She evidently had no 
memory of the last hour. After another sleep she woke in good 
spirits. [178] 

Feb. 23. I took D. to the office of Dr. Walker. He told her 
emphatically that she must get away from her home for at least 
a week or two. A woman physician examined her ear, found an 
abscess, and lanced it. On the way home she [M.] said that she 
liked this doctor, and added, “ Perhaps I like her because she 
hugged me”. [Com. by S. M., “All three were out in the 
woman-doctor’s office. It was S. D. at first. She got scared and 
M. came, then S. D. returned, then R. D. had to come because 
the others were scared, then came M., S. D., and R. D. in turn. 
After you left the office M. came back.”] 

This evening I studied a species of catalepsy observed by me 
only twice before. D. desired to finish a piece of sewing before 
sleeping. But suddenly her needle stopped, half-way through the 
cloth, and she continued motionless only that her lips slightly 
moved ; her eyes drooping and fixed in the direction of their ap- 


178. I think it was S. D. walking in a somnambulic condition, but with 
eyes open, up to the time of the laugh, and after that M. But M. also was. 
in some altered state. Perhaps it would be correct to say that she also was 
in a somnolent condition, also with open eyes. Or that the emotional storm 
following the abusive conduct of the father produced exhaustion, and this 
caused a temporary submersion or stupefaction of the faculties of S. D. 
and M., in turn. The “Beauchamp” case presented incidents of similar 
appearance, whether or not of similar nature and origin. 
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parent gaze, but not staring. I said, “ Doris”, sharply; she 
started and went on with her work, evincing no consciousness that 
it had been interrupted. Advised to put up her sewing she said 
that it was almost done, and she wished to finish it. Soon her 
needle was arrested in mid-air, and her body became motionless 
as before. I knelt beside her, looked into the expressionless face, 
stroked her hand, etc., and after some minutes shook and roused 
her. The needle completed the arrested movement, and I found 
that she was unaware that she had paused more than a moment. 
Mrs. P. and I went out for a while, bidding her to sleep while 
we were gone. When we returned she [M.] did not wake, but 
cried delightedly, “ Where was you?” I resumed the policy of 
mostly ignoring M. [Com. by S. M., “ You thought you knew 
so well that that was the right policy. How it tickled us!” 
And she laughed heartily.] It was evident that she wanted to 
talk. Several times she ejaculated, thickly, “ Can’ y’ talk?”, 
endeavoring to say, “ Can’t you talk?”, but getting no response 
would subside. At times she would nod her head vigorously, say, 
“ M-hm! m-hm!” and look expectant. [Com. by S. M., “ That 
was the signal for you to begin to talk, the same as she says, 
* Now! now!’, when she wants you to give her something.”] A 
few times she found her voice clearly, and would say, mysteri- 
ously, “I cooked D. an egg, I cooked D. an egg. It was a 
good egg, and a nice piece of bread.” [179] 

Feb. 24. Mrs. P. and I have determined to take D. into our 
home for an indefinite period, and even to adopt her, if she can 
get away and wishes to stay. She desires to break away from 
the environment which will surely be fatal to her if she continues 
in it, but whether she can overcome her fears and fixity of habit 
enough to make the step remains to be seen. Dr. Walker ap- 
proves of our resolution, but warns us that it may mean worry 
and trouble for us which will never entirely cease, since it is not 
likely, he thinks, that a case in which alternations of personality 
have occurred for so many years can ever be completely cured of 
them. This forenoon, D. [S. D.] broached the subject of going 
away to her father, and he promised all sorts of things, to pay 
bills, to refrain from striking or abusing her, and even to build 


179. See p. 369. 
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the fire in the morning, if she will stay. She has no expectation 
that he will, or can, keep his promises, when he gets intoxicated. 

She was too ill to come over before 3 p.m. [Most of my 
notes today were lent to a physician, and mislaid. Only some 
supplementary notes remain.] M. asleep asked for some cake, 
and Mrs. P. gave her a piece. She cooed and chuckled, placed 
the cake on her chest and patted it with childish delight, took a 
bite and laid it down and caressed it by turns, saying, “ Good 
cake, good cake!” Once I quietly abstracted it, and as her hand 
failed to find it her look of astonishment and dismay were droll, 
while her satisfaction when it came back to its place was as funny. 
Again it disappeared, and again her astonishment was great; 
again recovering it she did not propose to allow its eccentric 
behavior to continue, and did not again relinquish her hold. 
Every time Mrs. P. lightly made a pencil note, her face turned 
eagerly, though the pencil was more than eight feet distant. She 
made writing motions, said, “ M-hm!”, and when given a pencil 
and tablet, wrote, “Dear He Doris was lonesome this day and 
I Margaret was good to her. I told her not to cry she would be 
able to come to your house.” She was about to pass it to me 
when I said, “ Sign it”. She began, “ Ma—”, when, desiring 
to see if she could be induced to fall out of her character, I said, 
“Sign it Doris”. She chuckled and amended thus, “ Your 
Daughter”. Then I began to converse with her, thinking that | 
might get information as to the reasons why D. finds it hard to 
leave her cruel father. A few questions and replies follow, 
“ (Why doesn’t D. make up her mind to come here to live, and 
stick to it?) That D. is a funny girl. She thinks she ought to 
go and says she will, and then she says maybe she ought not to, 
that her daddy is an old man, and perhaps he can’t help being 
nasty to her. (What do you mean by ‘nasty’?) Not kind. 
(Does he say hard things about her going over to the Prince’s?) 
M-hm. But she is getting ready to come.... (Don’t you know 
that she went to the dentist’s?) No. She was with that Dr. P., 
and I can’t come out when she is with him.” [Com. by S. M., 
“What a lie! She said that to flatter you.” Nevertheless, I 
think that at this time M., when awake, did not come out in my 
presence except when conditions were such that she could not 
help it.]....“ J could manage him ”,—with amused sarcasm. I 
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should think so if her account is true, that she made him carry a 
tub of water up-stairs on Sunday, by putting his food on a high 
shelf which the old man cannot reach because of trouble in his 
shoulders, and telling him he could not eat until he did so; that 
she locked him in the kitchen, and after she had “ scrubbed D. 
good”, made him carry the water down, sputtering and cursing 
on the way. After hearing what she had done, D. [S. D.] said, 
“If she can make him do such things, I wish I knew how.”.... 
“ (When D. keeps perfectly still with her sewing in her hands, is 
that you?) Ono, I wouldn’t stay still. You know I don’t stay 
still. It is because she is tired....(Her father is quite benevo- 
lent now, isn’t he?) What is that word? (You don’t under- 
stand ‘benevolent’?) No. (It means kind.) M-hm”— 
laughing. “He is awfully good today.” Presently she told 
about going down-stairs and getting a lunch while Mrs. P. and 
I were out, last night. I wish that this story could be given in 
exactly her words, and could convey something of the gusto with 
which she told it. It ran somewhat in this way: “I tried to 
light the gas. I lit a match and held it up to that thing—you 
know what I mean [probably the electric light globe. At her 
home gas is used for light.] but it wouldn’t light. I had hard 
work with the stove, too. You know over home you turn it on 
and something runs down and then you shut it off. I turned it 
on and nothing ran down, but I lit it and it burned nice. I put 
the egg in to boil. I came up-stairs, because I was afraid some- 
one would come. [It was probably then that she finished the 
sewing—very badly, by the way—which astonished D. later in 
the evening]. Then I went down and got some bread and spread 
some butter on, and then I put the cake on the bread. I found 
some salt in a glass—that was funny, for the salt to be in a glass 
—and the pepper-shaker on the table, and I put ’em.on the egg. 
And I put the egg on the cake. I didn’t like the egg on the cake 
very well, but I thought that if I put the cake down I might not 
find it,—was it you who took away my cake tonight ?—and I ate 
it; it was good egg, it was good cake. Then I came up-stairs, 
and went over to the mantel where that Dr. P.’s glass of tea was. 
I drank part of it,—it was good tea—I didn’t drink it all, or Dr. 
P. would have found that somebody drank his tea. Then I 
heard somebody coming and O, I hurried and got into bed [as 
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she calls the couch and single wrap which she draws over her] 
quick.” ....“‘ (You don’t dislike Dr. P. now?) No, but I am 
afraid of him. (You wouldn’t be afraid if I were Dr. P. Don’t 
you suppose I am?)” She felt my hand, forehead and face 
generally with those wonderfully sensitive fingers, and replied, as 
if relieved, “No, you are not Dr. P. What és your name? 
(Don’t you know my name?) You are He. But that isn’t a 
name. What is your name? (Walter.)” Her brows draw 
down, she looks a little disgusted, and says, “ No! W-al-t-e-r!”, 
but collects herself, changes her expression to one of benignant 
acquiescence, and her tone to one seeming to imply, ‘It is a 
mighty poor name, but I mustn’t seem to notice it, poor fellow’, 
and said, “ That’s all right. Walter. That’s a good name, yes. 
(Then you don’t think I can be Dr. P.?) No.” Then, with a 
look of puzzled recollection, “ But I heard D. call you papa, once. 
[180] And Dr. P. is her papa!” Her mouth is open, I think 
the murder is out, she studies the problem a moment and solves 
it with a burst of animation. “ Are you a dream? I am D.’s 
dream. You are Dr. P.’s dream. Y-e-s! yes!” [Com. by 
S. M., “ She really thought this—when she was asleep. That is, 
in the sense in which she was D.’s dream.”] 

Feb. 25. After a bad spell of sleep in her chair, D. [S. D.] 
insisted on going out to walk this evening, preferring to go alone, 
and promising to return in half an hour. With some misgiving 
I assented. She was gote nearer an hour, and slept soon after- 
wards. Signs of M. appeared, and the murmur was heard, “ D. 
is going to be killed.” In order to find what danger if any threat- 
ened, and to get both D. [S. D.] and M. enlisted in the plans 
for leaving the hopeless environment, I began to talk to M. 
Presently she asked, “Do you know what D.’s pap said at din- 
ner? That he would kiil her before she went over to Prince’s. 
D. said she didn’t care—the sooner the better....She took a 
walk tonight so she could cry. She went up to High Bridge and 
then down a dark street by the bridge. I was afraid when she 


180. This could not have been S. D., who would never employ that term. 
See pp. 472, 735. Probably the incident to be found on p. 256 will suggest the 
cause of the whispered word. R. D. certainly knew nothing about the plan 
of adoption. 
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was walking along that street, but we didn’t meet anybody. D. 
fell asleep coming back; she was going home, but I stopped her. 
She went past your street.” [Com. by S. M., “ M. was worried 
about her.”]....“ Will you give me some cake? (Yes, soon; 
but hadn’t I better wait until you wake?) No, D. would get it. 
(You are D.) I know, but J want it....When Mrs. P. took 
care of us she didn’t know why D. changed so. It was me part 
of the time. .. . If you don’t want me to come out in the daytime, 
when I am out scold me, and I will get scared. Of course you 
needn’t be so terrible when she is coming back. I am only out a 
minute or two in the daytime now, usually.” [Com. by S. M., 
“ What a story! She was saying that so you wouldn’t think it 
necessary to scold much.”] “I am getting better now, since you 
have told me.” [Com. by S. M., “She is flattering you,— 
making you think you know it all.”] “ (How can we stop her 
having staring-spells?) Didn’t you do what I told you to? 
(Yes, but she still has them every day, and I am afraid that 
pressing on her eyes makes them worse afterward. And you try 
to keep me from doing it.) Did you know that was me? How 
did you know that was me? (O,I cantell.) Do I look differ- 
ent from D.? (Enough so I can tell. But do you know what 
will help keep those spells away?) She ought to face the other 
way. Have her head turned toward you; she won’t have them 
so much. What side is this? (The right.) What is this? 
(The heart.) It isn’t good for her to lie on that side.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ S. D. would lie on her left side all curled up so long 
that it would make her heart hurt, and it would be slow; then M. 
would come, and the pulse would go ’way up, and that would scare 
M.”] “And Iam on that side. (How came you on that side?) 
Her mother F. used to walk on that side after she was away 
[dead]. D. always saw her on the right. (And then you began 
to be on the left side?) No, I always was; I could take better 
care of her that way....I started to write about D.’s real papa 
and mamma. I had to work quick. She was studying her Sun- 
day school lesson ard had a pencil and some paper. I didn’t get 
as far as when she was born, when she came back, and I had to 
hurry and hide things. O-o-o! how am I going to get it over 
here? I tell you, couldn’t I write it over here? (Yes, and you 
can put it in one of the envelopes of the document file.) Yes! 
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And it ean stay there, can’t it, and you can give it to her after I 
am gone. (Yes.) But you mustn’t be frightened and stop me, 
for you know that I must see. (What! must you write with your 
eyes open?) No, I don’t have to, but I can do it better that 
way. (No, it will hurt D.) Well, I won’t then. But I can’t 
get the lines straight. (I will set your hand if it goes wrong.) 
That will be all right ’—in a relieved tone... .“ I don’t like for 
her to stamp her feet. ‘That makes me want to tear things up. 
And then she thinks, ‘ That thing is coming back’, I'll be glad 
when I’m all her, and I won’t be blamed so much because I come 
popping out....Isn’t it time for my cake? (Yes. Suppose we 
wake D. up just before it is finished.) But I want it all. (I 
will give you a whole cake and a crumb besides, and wake D. just 
before that crumb is eaten.) All right ”,—with a giggle. I 
brought her cake, and held a glass of tea for her. She laid the 
cake on her chest, patted it, took it up and had a bite, laid it down 
and caressed it, and so on, in the most ecstatic fashion, while she 
ran on, in the voice of a twelve-year-old girl. [Com. by S. M., 
“Ten would have been right.”] “O, good cake!....That is 
good cake!....That is good cake!....1 like that cake!....That 
is good tea!....O, nice cake!....Good tea!....O, I dropped 
some!....I like that cake!....A-a-a-h! that is good tea!” When 
the piece was eaten, I gave her the reserved bit, and said, “ Now 
I will wake D.” M. took one more bite, and as I began to say, 
“ Doris, wake quietly ; wake quietly in a minute ”, the face melted, 
as it were, from childish joyousness into maturer calm. Her 
eyes opened, it was D. [S. D.] who smiled, then she seemed to 
look inwardly, her mouth opened and closed, and she spluttered, 
“ Wh-wh-what is that? Why—what—what is in my mouth?” 
She looked at her left hand, in which was the remaining crumb, 
at first uncomprehendingly, then a light broke over her face and 
she broke out, “Is that cake in my mouth? have I been eating 
cake?” Presently she said, “ That is too bad, for me to eat cake 
and get no enjoyment out of it. It is too bad for her to get it.” 
[Com. by S. M., “ M. gave her a dig for saying that.”] 

Feb. 26, Sunday. She went to Sunday school as usual. We 
found her [S. D.] in the house when we returned, as we have 
given her a key. She was sitting in the parlor, Turk-fashion, 
looking over Tissot’s Bible pictures. At 4 p. m. Mrs. P. came 
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and told me that she had changed to M., gone into the parlor and, 
sitting as D. had done, had looked over the same pictures. Asked 
what a certain figure represented she said, “ D. says it is Jesus”. 
She then turned over some other books. Some ble prints she 
disapproved of, saying, “ No! no!”, and a picture of a parrot 
caused the response, “I don’t like poilies ”, but pictures or trees, 
brooks, etc., brought ejaculations of pleasure. Finally she found 
a book originally intended for a day-book, which had writing and 
pictures in it. She evinced surprise, and tucked it under her arm, 
then, advancing to the sliding-doors, tried to open them in vain. 
They were slightly separated, and M. said “a place to loak 
through ”, and murmured something about the doors being differ- 
ent from those at her home. Mrs. P. slyly slid the doors open, 
and M. seemed nonplussed. At this-point I came down as she 
was trying to get out of the outside locked door. She showed 
apprehension as I approached. I attempted to scold her a bit, as 
she had advised when asleep, but did not put much vim into the 
process, though it was evidently distasteful to her. She was per- 
suaded to go up-stairs and to lie down, but would not give up the 
book, but hugged it tightly, saying, “‘ No, no, D.’s book.” [Com. 
by S. M., “ She thought it was one of the books in which S. D. 
had kept a diary of her financial affairs, etc. It looked some- 
thing like them.”] After M. was asieep the conversation went 
on. “....No,Ican’tread. [181] (How do you write, then?) 
I can’t read what I write,—I just write. ...D. used to say to her- 
self when she saw letters lying around, ‘ I mustn’t read anything, 
that wouldn’t be nice’, and she never did. I can’t see what there 
is wrong about it. I don’t see what people write for unless they 
want it read. (Perhaps they want only certain persons to read 
it.) Perhaps that is it....It was awful funny when D. was 
asleep and whispered ‘ papa’. She didn’t know she was doing it. 
She didn’t really whisper, only made her lips move. I was watch- 
ing it.” [Com. by S. M., “R. D. may have done so; it certainly 
wasn’t S. D.”]....She made some remark about the Bible. 
“ (You know that?) I know something about that Bible. I 
am not so dumm as that. I study that Bible with D.” Here she 


181. It had been evident down-stairs that M., then awake, was not able, 
for the time being, to read a single word. 
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listened to the light movement of my pencil. “Is He writing 
your sermon now? [182]....Does my talking bother you while | 
you write? D. thinks she bothers you sometimes, so I thought 
I'd ask....I don’t understand about that book. It was lying 
down-stairs, when it ought to be in the box. (Where did you 
find it?) Down-stairs. There is a book down there that has 
blue trees and blue people in it. I never saw blue trees, did you? 
I didn’t like those pictures....(What made D. have that spell 
just now? ”’—meaning M.’s coming, in a dazed condition. She 
evidently understood me.) “ She has a bad headache, and a cold 
and sore throat and chest, and her ears hurt, and her back. (It 
seems to me that she is having bad times oftener lately.) Well, 
it seems to me she is worrying a good deal lately. That is the 
reason. I don’t see why she doesn’t come over to Dr. P.’s and 
be done with it. (Do you think her daddy will keep his good 
resolutions?) He says he is going to be good to her ” [sarcastic- 
ally]. “‘ When we found he’d gone to bed last night I was sur- 
prised and so was she. She hoped he would act bad, so she could 
come over. If she would listen to me she would do things differ- 
ently. ...(It seems to me that scolding you didn’t work so well 
as you said it would.) Dr. P. don’t know how to scold. And I 
didn’t look at his face but a minute, so it didn’t scareme. (How 
should he scold?) I am not going to tell you how to do it— 
[cunningly]. (Tell me, and I will scold like a pirate.) I 
don’t like that polly, anyway. (Why do you speak of polly?) 
Because you spoke of the way that pollies scolded. (O no.) 
Yes, you said that you would scold like a parrot. Isn’t that the 
same thing? (No, I said, ‘pirate’.) What isa pirate? (A 
sailor who is bad—tears and swears.) I wouldn’t want you to 
swear. You don’t know how to scold, anyway. (Why does D. 
worry?) She wants to come over here awful bad, that’s why. 
Very bad, not awful but very ”—with comic intonation. “ That’s 
what D. says to herself. She is studying a book. She says, ‘I 
lie, you lie, he lies; we lie, you lie, they—laid?’ (No.) Lie? 
(Yes.) I have—lay? (No.) Lain? (Yes)....And there 


182. It is-curious to observe how M. asleep is beginning to identify Dr. 
P.’s acts with those of “He”. She is even beginning to look upon Dr. P. in 
a friendly light, foreshadowing the final fusion of the two in her mind. 
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is a lot more of it. She is crazy to study so she won't be so 
dumm. (She shall study when she comes here to live.) Yes, 
she never lived before. She only existed—what is that? 
(What?) Existed? (Why did you say it?) Someone said 
that to her....I heard that man [the S. S. superintendent] tell 
how much D. had in her mite-box, and D. didn’t hear it. That 
tickled me and I almost laughed. [Mrs. P. happened to be look- 
ing at D. at the time, and says that D.’s expression was perfectly 
stolid, as though she had not heard what was said.] She 
wouldn’t have liked it. She wants to get $10 by Easter. [183] 
(What is Easter?) It is when our Lord raised himself from the 
dead ”—speaking in hushed tones... .“ She didn’t get her daddy 
breakfast or dinner, and there was her brother and two nephews 
waiting for dinner. She doesn’t know it now. ( How do you 
know?) I saw them. D. lay down and I went down and saw 
them. (You took her, of course.) NoIdidn’t. She lay down 
and I left her....[184] They have the funniest doors down 
there [alluding to the sliding doors down-stairs] I was looking 
through a crack wondering how you got through. (How did 
ycu get through?) They opened themselves. We have decent 
doors at our house. (Isn’t it a change for D. not to get meals?) 
I should think so. She must be getting some backbone. (What 
did she do when she went home this noon?) She cleaned the 
room, and then lay down a minute. And / had an apple for my- 
self, and she found it and ate it... .I am worried about that book, 
I don’t understand-how it came down-stairs. (Did her book 
have pictures on both sides?) No, she writes on one side.” She 


183. But she never got the $10, as the money suddenly disappeared. 
[Com. by S. M. “S. D. thought Mr. F. stole it, but M. threw it out of the 
window, $7.85 in change. I don’t know why she did it. Just as she threw 
the chain away, tearing off link by link, and destroyed other articles. Every 
time S. D. spoke of giving something to Mrs. P., M. would destroy it. It 
makes me sick to think of what she threw away.”] 

184, After D. came awake I asked her “ (Your brother and two nephews 
were there this forenoon, weren’t they?) Yes, and they were waiting for 
me to come and get dinner.” Then that mystified lock came into her face, 
and she exclaimed, “How did you know? I did not know myself until 
I went home this afternoon. (Didn’t you see them this forenoon?) No, I 
didn’t go down into the kitchen at all.” It was impossible to doubt her 


sincerity. 
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felt over the book, and found pictures on both sides. “ O-o-h! 
[185] O-o-h! it can’t be D.’s book. No, no, it isn’t hers. I 
thought it strange it should be down there....(How does D. 
have to be when, as you say, you leave her?) Real sound asleep. 
[Com. by S. M., “ That is correct.”] and sick. [Com. by S. M. 
“No, that is not true.”] Here, I’ll show you.” I spoke sev- 
eral times unheeded, for in a moment all animation had faded out 
of the face; it was perfectly placid, and the head rolled limply to 
one side. I pressed her hand, and for a moment a smile, unmis- 
takably D.’s [R. D.’s] came. Several minutes passed, then the 
M. expression returned, accompanied by jerks of the head. 
“(Where have you been?) Home. (Who was there?) 
Daddy, and D.’s sister Alma, and Doris [Alma’s little girl]. 
Alma was taking a cup of coffee, and daddy said D. would be 
home in a little while if she would wait. She said she would 
have to go home and get Bill’s supper.” [186] Before I could 
check her, her head rolled over again, the placid look enveloped 
her features, for a few moments smiles came and went. Several 
minutes passed and the signs of “ return” appeared. “ (Where 
have you been?) Home. She has gone. I wanted to see 
whether she would. ‘That was good cake. (Where were they ?) 
In the kitchen. (See anything else?) I saw the house and 
rooms, if that is what you mean. (How did you go?) I have 
to go on the street. I can’t fly. (Do you walk?) No, I just 
go on the street. (Can you go quicker than D.?) I should 
guess. You couldn’t wake her up when I am gone, not if you 
tried all day, not till I come back. You mustn’t put that in your 
lecture, you will get mixed ”,—this was said seriously, her shut 
eyes seeming to peer in the direction of the writing. “ (What 
was daddy doing?) Sitting in a chair, with his elbows on the 
table. (What did you see going over?) I met two ladies going 
the first time. (Did they see you?) No. (Why?) They 
couldn’t see me. (Could you go anywhere else?) Yes, if D. 


185. In D.’s genuine diary there were a few newspaper cuts of persons 
whom she knew pasted in. 

186. S. D. was afterwards asked in a casual way what happened at home 
while she was gone. “ My sister came there, and little Doris. (What sister?) 
Alma. She was telling her troubles. * * * Daddy tried to get her to 
stay until I came home, but she had to get Bill’s supper.” 
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knows the people. (Could you go to Mr. S——’s?) I can try. 
Where is it? [187] (On T- avenue, the first house after a 
big one on the left.) I'll see.” The head rolled over limply, a 
smile came and went thrice, the hands fell to her sides, and after 
several minutes the arms and body straightened and were found 
to be stiffening. Alarmed I began rubbing her neck, etc., with 
no result, until M. signs appeared, when the catalepsy disappeared. 
She reported, “I went into the hall. I think it was the right 
house—the second from Colorado avenue on the left? (Yes.) 
I only saw a little girl, going through the hall. Her hair was cut 
bobbed, and she had a ribbon on one side. I could see into the 
dining-room, and saw dishes on the table. There was no one 
else. I was scared and did not go into any other part of the. 


-house—just the hall where the little girl was. (Was there food 


on the table?) No, just dishes. (On which side was the dining- 
room?) On this side”’,—holding up her left hand. I told M. 
that what she had done was bad for D. and must not be repeated. 
She asked what happened, and I told her that D. had become 
stiff. ‘I must have been gone too long, then.” I took notes of 
the foregoing declarations as they were made. [188] 


187. There was strong evidence which would take too much space to set 
forth that D. did not know the location of the S—— house, nor did I tell M. 
that it was the second house on the ayenue. On the other hand D. did know 
the little girl referred to by sight, as she went to the Sunday school, and knew 
how her hair was dressed. The particulars of the clairvoyant vision [?] 
most certainly in error were those that D. normally could most certainly have 
stated correctly! But see page 737 seq., where it is affirmed that M. entered 
the wrong house by mistake, yet did meet Marie. 

188. It was very close to 6.01 when M. opened her eyes. The next day I 
called up Mrs. S. and said I wished to ask some silly questions. “ (Where 
was your family last night, at 6 o’clock?) We went to Mr. ’s to 
dinner. (At what time did you start—five or ten minutes before six?) No, 
not more than two or three minutes. (Where was Marie before you 
started?) Most of the time in the nursery. (She did not go through the 
hall alone a short.time before?) Yes, she did, she went through the hall into 
the kitchen ”,—this was said after Mrs. S. turned and asked Marie. “ (How 
long before you went out?) Just before. (If you took dinner out I suppose 
there was no food on the table?) No. (Were there dishes on the table?) 
No, I do not think the table was set. (Did Marie have anything on her 
head?) Yes, a ribbon. (How worn?) On behind.” So the evidence in 
this case cannot be said to be very conclusive for clairvoyance. On the 
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Returning from church in the evening we found D. asleep 
on the lounge, and she did not wake. There were a number of 
transitions during sleep; every time that M.-signs appeared they 
were preceded by a snap of the head. Then she asked for cake 
and tea, but was informed that there was no cake. The conver- 
sation thereafter was interlarded by exclamations, ‘ No cake!” 
uttered in tones of melancholy which were amusing... . .“ You 
ought to tell D. not to sew at all for a while.” [Com. by §&. M.., 
“ M. is giving you a clue how to send S. D. away.”]....“ When 
I am in her stares it is her own fault. She starts it and I finish 
it.” [Com. by S. M., “M. had nothing to do with the eyes ex- 
cept to get uneasy and agitate S. D. M. could not see when S. 
D. stared.”] D. was wakened by the usual formula, talked a 
few minutes, then her eyes took on a puzzled, introverted ex- 
pression, and she said, “ It is funny what keeps running through 
my head. It is so ridiculous,—no ca-a-ake, no ca-a-ake. It sounds 
as though it were crying. It says ‘ cake’ in the way I did when 
I was a child.” [Com. by S. M., “ M. had told her about that.” | 
She said it was not a voice but a thought, yet a thought with in- 
tonation and inflection, it would appear. It stopped from the 
moment that she told me this. 

Feb. 27. D. came early in the evening and announced [M.], 
“We want to walk up Colorado avenue. (I will go with you.) 
No, we want to go alone. (Papa thinks it best for you not to 
go.) ”’ With some trouble she was persuaded to lie down and 
sleep. Here I copy Mrs. P.’s notes. “ D. while sleeping smiles 
[R. D.], stretches out her hands several times, then says, ‘ Take 
me mother.—Take me mother.—Isn’t this a pretty place, mother ? 


other hand it is not quite satisfactory for the skeptic. The fact that the 
dining-room is on the left as one enters is not quite determinative, as I forgot 
to ask which way she was facing in the hall. But Marie did not have her 
hair-ribbon on the side, but it is so in a picture of her in our possession 
which D. has often seen. Yet the probabilities were at least five to one against 
a guess that.there would be no food on the table—in fact it would be a 
bold guess to make at 6 p.m. Mrs. S. “thinks” the table was not set, but 
her answer did not indicate certainly as to that fact, much less that there were 
no dishes on the table. And Marie did, it seems, pass through that hall 
alone at just about the time of M.’s alleged vision, after having been “ most 
of the time in the nursery”. This incident is of interest mainly in comparison 
with others farther on. See Index, “ Clairvoyance.” 
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—Don’t go away—don’t move away—lI am your Doris, mother— 
Take me, mother—come back, mother [longer pause]—I think 
this is a lovely place, mother—don’t move away—take my hand, 
mother—I think this is a glorious place—You know that I love 
you—come and touch your Doris, mother—don’t move away— 
take me, mother [this repeatedly].—Sit down, mother—Oh, this 
is a beautiful place !—don’t move away, I won’t hurt you, mother. 
—Take me mother’ [in a pitiful voice]. Then she went into a 
cataleptic state and remained for say fifteen minutes. [Com. 
by S. M., ‘ Don’t read that,—it makes me sad. It reminds me 
how awfully lonesome the R. D. was for her mother when she 
came out. It was one of these dreams that S. D. was supposed 
to have painted in the picture she gave you. Most of that story 
was made up, but it was M. who instigated it. S$. D. knew that 
M. wanted to give you a picture of the dream, and she had to 
do what M. said. I know it must have seemed to you downright 
lying, but I was on the inside and could see how their minds 
worked, though I can’t explain it so you would understand. It 
makes me sad.’]” The state which Mrs. P. terms “ cataleptic” 
began by the hands becoming tightly clinched. Then I found 
that the arms and neck were stiff, and rubbed the neck, with the 
result that the rigidity disappeared and the pulse rose from 64 to 
72. The tendency to clinched hands renewed itself, and was 
fought off by the same process. There ensued several transi- 
tions ; I experimented by pressing the hand, and a smile of sweet- 
ness would come [R. D.], to be followed by the twisted one of 
M., when I would instantly drop the hand. Then came a series 
of brief wakings [S. D.], the eyes when they opened always in- 
quiring and troubled, as though she had been wakened by a per- 
emptory force. [Com. by S. M., “ M. waking her, probably to 
plague her—or you.”] Then M. sat up and declared, “I am go- 
ing to take D. home.” I deliberately tried ridiculing her, saying, 
“ This is childish, Doris; it is silly conduct.” [189] She seemed 

189. Every course of dealing with M. was tried and its effects observed. 
The policy of attempting to force her out headlong had been already aban- 
doned. That of maintaining silence when she was asleep was gradually falling 
into disrepute, as it seemed to mean increased activity of M. at the expense of 
S. D. afterwards. Coldness and ridicule in their turn proved unwise. Making 
M. laugh, and thus breaking up her fixed idea and changing her to a more 
malleable mood, worked better this night and always. 
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greatly piqued, got up still asleep and tried to get out of the doors 
which she found, threatened, “I'll tell D.,” began to dig at her 
eyes, etc. I urged, “ Be sensible and sit down ”, and with a look 
of amusement she sat down on the floor. “ (All right, I will sit 
down also) ”, and I plumped down on the floor. This made her 
laugh, and she yielded to inducement to lie down again. After 
a time she demanded to be allowed to write the birth-story for 
D. to read some day, and said that otherwise she would do it after 
D. got home. “ (Will D. sleep after she gets home if she writes 
now?) Yes, I will make her sleep all night.” I gave her a note- 
book, bolstered her up with cushions, and watched the perform- 
ance carefully. The pupils rolled beneath the lids and the lids 
themselves quivered as usual, but there certainly was no “ peek- 
ing”. Generally, during the first part of the writing, I would 
have to place her pencil for the beginning of a new line. In be- 
ginning, she affirmed that if I would let her stare I would not 
have to find the place [Com. by S. M., “ That would have been 
a different kind of stare.”], but I vetoed this. She also had 
difficulty in keeping the lines from superposing, but as she went 
on seemed to gain ability to gauge the distance better. Oc- 
casionally, to the end, the pencil would continue over the edge of 
the sheet, and she often asked, when beginning a new line, “ is 
that right?”’ In the transcript which follows verbal comments 
are put in brackets. 


Margaret’s Romance of Doris’s Birth. 


“ This is Margaret your dream that is writing this and he will 
not show you this until I am you and you are all well. Long 
time ago I used to live with your real mama and her name was 
Margaret Schroeder she came to live in back of your place [Here 
she said, ‘I want to put something between lines—you know. 
(Parentheses?) Yes, you make ’em.’ I made the first set, and 
one member of the second, after which she made her own paren- 
theses. ‘ Lapselzer’s Row is Rubberneck Row. ‘That is the old 
name.’] (Lapselzer’s row) your papa Paul was away a great 
deal and your mama was afraid so Mrs. Fischer saw her crying 
and she was so young she felt sorrow for her so she went and sit 
with her. They both were expecting little strangers [‘I put it 
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that way because D. might not think it was nice if I said it an- 
other way.’ Com. by S. M., ‘She didn’t understand that, but 
had heard somebody say it. She picked up sentences here and 
there. In her earlier attempts at writing the romance she made 
some funny blunders.’] and they used to sit and talk about when 
they come so when they came Mrs. Fischer’s baby died and Paul 
your papa did not want you so they asked Mrs. Fischer if she 
would take you she was very happy because you were such a 
pretty girl so they put you in their house, and went away I went 
with your mother and watched over her until she got worried 
about you so I came and took care of you that was when you were 
three years old don’t you remember the time I came you still have 
the patch with your real mothers name on that I made you make 
and your other mother said what did you put Margaret on that 
for you remember don’t you you have the little dress and petti- 
coat and shoes and stockings silk. (I told that Dr. Prince but 
he don’t believe it). [Here M. said, ‘ You are not supposed to 
be reading this.’ ‘This shows that she is beginning to identify 
‘He’ with Dr. P., at least for the moment.] Your real mama 


want you educated for the stage and she had mama F. take you 


and learn you to dance youf started -when you were five years old 
and your real mama paid all the bills (now you see you little fool 
she did not slave herself for you to go to dance) [Here M. said, 
‘ She won’t mind that. She will understand what I mean.’] It 
coast lots of money and she paid for all your dresses so that is 
how you came to have so many nice dresses. Well when you 
were about 7 years old you wanted to paint instead of dance 
(your mother was a great painter). [Here she said, ‘I will 
write “ mother ” when I mean Mother Fischer, and “real mother” 
for the other.’] so your real mother told Mrs. F. not to dare let 
you paint she said to slap your hands good if you tried to paint 
you were such a good girl to your mother and she was so poor that 
you went to work and earned lots of money for her and your real 
mother could not bear to take you away from her. you must not 
think that she did not love you for she did when your mother 
would write to your real mother and tell her how you looked at 
her and how you would put your arms around her she used to 
cry and Paul S. used to cry too. [Here she said, ‘ That was 
sad, wasn’t it?’] their arms just ached for you for they never 
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had any children after you. But your mother did not love you 
but you did not know it she just wanted your money and your real 
mother did not understand the state of things and thought [Here 
she remarked, ‘ When D. is well she won’t mind that so much ’.] 
it would strengthen your character if you thought of others. 
Don’t you remember when you started to work at night at the 
Fort Potts hotel I whispered to you not to but you thought so 
much of your mother that you did not hear me don’t you remem- 
ber how I told you to be careful of the men and your mother said 
you should talk to any man you met so as not to walk alone but 
you were so sweet and pretty that they could not bear to hurt 
you you trusted them so I know two that I remember yet that 
almost harmed you but you said to one of them Please take my 
hand and tell me a story I think it is dark here. and then you 
went to work at Mrs. Maine’s you know all about that Well your 
real mama had lots of money and always was wishing that your 
other mama would die so as she could have you but she died a 
few weeks before your mother F. [‘ Wasn’t that sad?’] now your 
real father is living and has no real home he keeps going from 
town to town and wishes that he could have some claim on you. 
The diamond ring you received for*[from] Paul S. was your 
mother’s only ring before she got you and she never had a wed- 
ding ring so she could not send you any all the rings he keeps 
sending you belong to your real mother so I don’t think you ought 
to have given them away Mon Feb. 20 your father went to Cali- 
fornia and he bought a ranch for you he was sitting in a hotel 
and feeling lonesome and he wrote you a postal arrived here on 
Mon and am feeling lonesome and blue how I wish I had a little 
girl to make me laugh for I happen to know that you are a jolly 
and good girl Wount you try and think kindly of me some times 
Paul S The reason I am writing this is because tonight I was 
bad girl and made your papa Prince very cross with you I am 
not going to be a bad girl any more because Dr. Prince love you 
by the time you read this for you will be better but he dosnt lve 
you so much now because I mak you behave badly I wanted to 
make you walk tonight but he would not let me I glad I did not 
You see he holds-your hand and when I smile at him he lets it 
down then I felt cross and wanted to take you home so you will 
see what a bad dream I was. Dr. Walker was here one night at 
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10:30 and but Dr. Prince said I did not say anything that was 
not right. [Here she stopped as though done. I said, ‘ Aren't 
you going to sign something so she will know who wrote it?’ 
Thereupon she added what follows. This is the sole suggestion 
made by me.] I am a cluster of your thoughts that got to playing 
while you worked [190] because you did not have time to play 
ever so I played while you worked and we kind of got separated 
and Dr. Prince (he is a great man and knew about people like 
me) gave me a name of Margaret but he is sorry because he 
thought that talking to me hurt you so pretty soon I will be all 
you and then he will take care of you because I cant when I am 
you. Margaret.” [191] 


190. This was derived from a naive interpretation of an attempt of mine 
to explain the existence of M. to S. D. It did not take into account the story 
of the fall. 

191. This curious romance is a mosaic from several sources. (a) Facts of 
her childhood, around which M.’s fancy plays. D. as a child did go to danc- 
ing-school, but her dresses, etc., for the exhibitions, were partly given her, 
partly earned, and their cost partly wheedled from her friends by M. herself. 
She did want to paint, and, perhaps because she thought it wasting time, 
Mrs. F. was not favorable to it. She began working for wages very young, 
and was only ten years old and very small of her age when she worked 
evenings at the F. P. hotel. See p. 197 seq. (b) Scraps picked up from the 
reading of stories. This I believe was a large source of all M.’s romances. 
See pp. 183, 656. Familiar traces are all through this story of the “mystery 
of her birth.” The real mother who loves her child that she is forced to part 
with—for no ostensible reason in this case—and the foster-mother who. only 
cares for the money the child earns—an awful slander upon Mrs. F., by the 
way—are examples. The men who would have harmed D.—this sounds very 
sophisticated, but it is only a reminiscence of what had been read. M. had 
no understanding of the allusions in the stories of which this is an echo, and 
proof of the assertion will be given later on in ample measure. (c) Secondary 
elements derived from M.’s acting out the romance, by writing letters to S. D. 
signed Paul S., and buying rings, etc. usually cheap, and endeavoring to 
delude S. D. into the belief that they were sent her by the same. At this 
very time M. was preparing another chapter. On the 25th she informed me 
that Paul S. had gone to San Francisco, and that in about two weeks D. 
would get a postal card from him. Of course her admitted foreknowledge 
was a betrayal of the facts, though a childishly unconscious one. The two 
weeks would allow about time enough for the card to be carried to California 
by an acquaintance and returned by mail. Unfortunately I betrayed my 
thoughts, and M. evidently did not consider it prudent to carry out her 
purpose, for the message never came. Doubtless the very wording intended is 
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D. [S. D.] woke cheerfully, but complained that her right 
hand felt cramped. “I must have been lying on it”. 

Feb. 28. I asked D. how she slept last night. ‘f Well, that 
was the record night. I don’t know when I ever slept like that. 
I lay down with a piece of cough-candy in one hand and a piece 
of orange in the other; I woke in the morning just as I was, with 
the candy in one hand and the orange so tight in the other that 
all the juice had run out.” 

I took her to Dr. Walker’s and to a dentist in the forenoon. 
As we got off the car I made an unfortunate remark designed to 
ascertain if she had always possessed articles associated with her 
infancy. She seemed odd after that. [Com. by S. M., “ She 
became M. trying to act like S. D.”] The dentist remarked, “ It 
has been a long time since I saw you, and then you were going 
with a cane and thought you had only a year to live.” After 
dinner she [M.] looked at pictures. Certain pictures of half- 
clothed Samoans she passed over with displeasure, saying, “I 
don’t like those; they aren’t nice”. A picture showing huts in 
trees tickled her. “ What, do they live in trees like birds?” 
Once she said sadly, “I wish I could read”. [192] Told that 
she must not. say “ we”, since she and D. were one, she assented 
as to a lesson learned by rote, but constantly returned to the use 


of that pronoun. She said that she didn’t want D. to come over. ' 


so much, as she was afraid that we would get disgusted with her. 


to be’ found in the above romance. (d) Elements derived from my telling 
M. that she was D.’s dream, that some day she would slip back into D., etc. 
(e) Possibly there is an element derived from R. D.’s wondering after she 
became older—wondering quickly suppressed because of her loyal affection— 
that her mother suffered her little girl to walk home from the hotel at 
midnight. It is perfectly true that the child, who knew no evil, on the way 
homeward would call out to a stranger, “Are you going my way? May I go 
along with you?” And it is true that the midget did take the hand of a 
middle-aged man, much to his surprise, and demand of him a story, and 
that he told her a story of his own little daughter. It is likewise true that the 
merry child, walking so fearlessly crowned with innocence, was never harmed. 
See S. D.’s comments in the Romance, p. 425 seq. 

192. M.’s inability to read, besides other phenomena of this period, 
already noted or to be noted, indicating the maximum of abnormality, .was 
caused by the strain of preparation for breaking away trom the fatal home 
surroundings. After the removal she again begame able to read and reckon. 
See pp. 403-404. : 
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“ What do you want her to come for?” she asked. “ (Because 
we love her.) Do you love her?” she inquired searchingly, 
looking at me with round, unflinching eyes. [Com. by S. M., 
“She meant R. D. She thought you might know something 
about her.”]....“ You think it is D. sometimes when it isn’t. 
You didn’t know that I was out this forenoon. (Yes I did.) 
Did you? (Yes. What made you come out?) Because you 
spoke to D. about something she had at home and had always 
had. She got to wondering what I had said. She doesn’t know 
what she says when I am out. It is I that says those things.” 
Presently M. partly admitted that she was “ pretending ” in what 
she had said about D.’s birth, the baby-clothes, etc., and repeated, 
“It is me that says those things; it isn’t D., she knows nothing 
about them. I write letters, too, that she doesn’t know about.” 
I asked her if she didn’t see that she might make somebody think 
wrong things of D., by this course. _ I do not think that she did, 
and she said, “ No one would who knew D.” Presently she 
added, “‘ You never saw the real Doris but a very littlk—when it 
was all Doris.” I urged her to lie down and sleep so as to hasten 
D.’s return, and she was at first reluctant to, but at last con- 
sented, saying, “I will wake Doris so that she will be all Doris 
for a little while. [193] 

Margaret Reveals the Real Doris. She slept at once, and 
in a few minutes I glanced toward the couch and saw D. 
[R. D.] with her eyes open, looking about as though not quite 
sure where she was. I asked if she had rested well, and she 
answered that she felt tired, and asked, “ Did I go to Dr. 
Walker’s?” [194] I showed her the dentist’s card with 


193. I did not understand that this meant that I was to be shown the 
primary personality. Looking back at this period it seems as though I must 
have been extraordinarily dense. But I was so unsuspicious that S. D. 
was not the real one that I supposed M. meant that I would see the 
former in an unusually clear mental condition, i. e. unusually free from 
influence from M. herself. Thus, though M. revealed the Real Doris, I did 
not know this until afterward, though the difference in look and manner 
was perceptible. R. D. was “out” probably not more than three minutes. 

194. Presumably R. D. came out in the morning, and found a note 
informing her of the intended visit. She destroyed the card because she did 
not like the dentist. Her opinion was respected by the others, and another 
dentist did the work. 
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date of another appointment ; she read it and tore the card into 
bits, without explanation. 

In the evening I found her on the street about to take the 
same car that I was boarding. [Com. by S. M., “M. saw He 
coming, and said to herself, ‘ Mrs. P. is sick and Dr. P. is away’. 
It was M. who greeted you. She changed to S. D. on the car.”] 
She was evidently in the M.-state. She had a package and a big, 
heavy book of biography which she [S. D.] had taken from the 
public library, and which she said that she was going to read to 
some one. [195] Mrs. P. reported that she [S. D.] entered at 
a little past 10, and was astonished to find it so late, exclaiming 
“What have I been doing since I was on F. St. at 9 o’clock? 
She [M.] talked about the events of the forenoon, which in this 
stage of consciousness she remembered. As my step was heard 
at the door she changed [to S. D.], became silent and preoccu- 
pied. In spite of my efforts, she fell asleep while walking home. 

Mar. 1. OD. not appearing at 2 p. m., as she had agreed to do, 
I called at her home to see if she were ill. There was no response 
to repeated ringing, so I entered the open back door. The door 
of her room was open and I looked in. She was in bed, her eyes 
open, seemingly fixed on the wall. As I spoke her eyes turned 


195. My recollection of her looks on the car after she became S. D. is 
very distinct. She wore a heavy plush hat, which I had previously told her 
in a joking vein made her look “like a toad under a toadstool.” She always 
appeared self-conscious and uncomfortable, after this remark, when wearing 
the hat. On the car she had the look which I afterwards learned meant that 
M. was intently watching underneath, and glanced about under the brim of 
the hat as though she thought everyone was scrutinizing her, and attracted 
attention by so doing. Even after S. D. had entirely gone, if R. D. wore 
that hat something of the old self-conscious and perturbed S. D. expression 
would return. On August 15th, M. professed to be able to reproduce the 
note which she wrote to S. D. on the afternoon before we rode together on 
the car, and did so, in this wise: 

“Say you the milk man was here today for his money and I gave him 
the last one .to the right. Don’t go over to Dr. Prince’s tonight lets go to the 
dance he is going to the lecture. Margaret (imp.) ” 

She continued: “I made her get on the car with you, because I wanted 
to go to the dance. (Why didn’t she?) Because you said not to. I was 
tormenting her on the car that night. I kept telling her ‘That girl over there 
is looking at you. Everybody is looking at you’, and she would jerk her head. 
I got her as nervous!” 
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toward me with an expression of fright. I said that we were 
anxious about her and she smiled. I asked if she would get ready 
to come with me when I came back, and she nodded but did not 
speak, or show further sign of recognition. In about 20 min- 
utes I returned and rang again without response. I again glanced 
in and she seemed to know me, and said that she would come in 
the evening. In the midst of my next sentence her eyes closed. 
I returned, anxious for the poor creature, in a pitifully helpless 
condition in that house with back door unlocked. 

Yesterday I spoke to her of the advisability of my seeing her 
father and showing him the necessity of her giving up house- 
keeping. She said, “I have wished you would. I thought you 
would do it before this.” (But you didn’t want me to.) “I 
thought I had asked you to do it. (No, you spoke against it.) ” 
We agreed that I would call at 5 p. m. tomorrow, when she 
will have her sister Ada present. 

Mrs. P. went over and got her in the evening. She remem- 
bered nothing about my calls, [196] and little about the day ex- 
cept that she found herself preparing to go to bed, the untouched 
bed indicating that she did not sleep in it last night. She won- 
dered what she had been doing in the night. [Com. by S. M., 
before. she heard M.’s statement of the night’s doings read, “I 
think that was the night that she worked all night.”] She lay 
down and was asleep almost at once. In a quarter of an hour 
M. awoke, and told what was done last night. After she left the 
car she took another to her sister Ada’s. [197] [Com. by S. 
M., “ Not true—she walked to Ada’s. She told you this so that 
you wouldn’t know that she had no money.” ] Then she went to 
“ grandmother C——’s” and read to her from the book. She 
[M.] “ forgot to cross the bridge” and take the short way, but 
walked back to F St., and so on home, more than two miles. She 
did not go to bed, but worked [S. D. plus M.] on embroidery. 
At about 3 a. m., she thinks, she [M.] walked to High Bridge, 
meeting a policeman who asked her where she was going and 


196. Not because she was M. at the time of the calls, but because S. D. 
was in a condition of profound lethargy, from exhaustion after the night of 
abnormal toil. 


197. The fact of the visit was confirmed by Ada. 
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whom she told that she was going home. She says that she 
started to go out “ where there were trees and grass”, but could 
not cross the bridge on account of the “holes”. I had already 
learned from M. while asleep that she never could cross High 
Bridge on account of being afraid of the spaces between the 
planks. [Com. by S. M., “ She was always afraid of these, and 
it was a good thing.”] She went to church, still M., and Mrs. 
P. says that she found the hymns from the board, but asked 
how many were marked, and when told “ four”, said, “ that is 
too many ”, frowned horribly during the singing, kept her hands 
over her ears during the prayers by me alone, but not when the 
congregation joined in them. [198] After return she was still 
M. and thus went to sleep. During sleep her right hand plucked 
at her sore throat ; if I held it, her lips drew down as though she 
were about to cry, and if I asked her to give it to me she gave 
her left hand instead. I held her hands as Mrs. P. put an ap- 
plication on her neck, and her lip and chin quivered. Once in 


the evening the fists began to clench and the arms to stiffen, and 
the pulse went down to 60 [S. D.] then M.’s look returned, and § , 
the tension relaxed. ] 
Sleeping Margaret First Described. The sleeping M. of : 
tonight was a rather sulky, obstinate and silent one, answer- J ,. 

ing only by nods, shakes of the head and monosyllables. 
[199] [Com. by S. M., “That was I. I didn’t like you then, f 3 
198. Note the distinction, and the cause for it. See pp. 311-312. 
199, This sentence of the record shows that my attention was attracted § B 

by the contrast between the usual M. asleep, so anxious to talk and so 
voluble when permitted, and this dry, uncommunicative creature S. M. es 
afterward explained that she had doubted whether the plan for D. to live § 4 
Wi 


with us would work, on several accounts. After S. M.’s doubts were removed, 
and her confidence gained, her manner changed. It is S, M.’s speech that is 
described, but it was M. who plucked at the throat, whose lips quivered, etc. 
Doubtless M., also, made some unrecorded observations of her own. This 
mingling of manifestations by S. M. and M. asleep will become familiar to the 
reader farther on. Suffice it here to say that there will come descriptions of 
S. M. talking, and being interrupted by M. asleep, oblivious of the previous 
utterances; of M. talking, with interlarded remarks by S. M., perfectly con- 
scious of what M. had said and only able herself to speak when M. did not; 
wish to; of exchanges of facial expression, and other curiously blended 
phenomena. At another time S. M. explained what she meant by “That i 
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and I didn’t want them. to conte over here. S. M. Becomes 
‘Separated’ From M. That is when I first began to get 
separated.”] At 10.30 I woke her by the usual formula of 
“ Doris, wake quietly”, etc. M. seemed taken by surprise, 
but her face ironed out, and D. [S. D.] woke. In a few 
seconds she slept, and when she woke again was M. She 
was smiling, (but not the charming, open, even smile usually 
characteristic of M. when she is asleep, but a twisted smile, 
with curiously V-shaped lips) humorous, voluble. She was sur- 
prised and gratified to find the plaster on her throat. Is it not 
likely that we have in M. several strata of consciousness, each of 
which could be educated into a pseudo-person? [Com. by S. M., 
“T think that is so. Treat the phases of M. as separate, and 
couldn’t you make separate personalities of them? ’’] 


Going home, M. and I talked about the plan for D.’s change 
of home. “ (Won't you like it?) Yes. .Of course J shall be 
uneasy a good deal at first, but that will wear off....Don’t let 
her people come too much. (I don’t think they will come at all. ) 
Oh yes, they will....Don’t keep me in the house all the time; 
I will want to walk some. (You will be willing for mamma or 
me to walk with you for a while, won’t you?) We-e-ll, some- 
times I shan’t be willing, you know, when the time comes; but 
you mustn’t pay attention to that, you know....(We shall un- 
derstand.) And if I speak cross, you needn’t be cross to me, you 
know. (No.)” [Com. by S. M., “If you had been cross the 
first days M. would have run off.”] “When I got out to High 
Bridge I saw trees away down—but I couldn’t get down to them 
....1 wouldn’t have gone out last night but somebody left the 
door open, I went to shut it and got the fresh air and felt I must 
walk. I had thin clothes on.” [Com. by S. M., “ She had her 


when I first began to get separated.” She said that formerly when M. while 
asleep was talking, if she, S. M. spoke, M. thought it was herself talking, 
yet with little understanding of what S. M. said, or at least with no power 
to carry more than the simplest impression from it over into her, M’s, 
waking state. But with the influences which had already begun the cure 
there came some change in the relations of M. asleep with S. M. that made 
it impossible for the latter to hear even the voice, when S. M. was using the 
vocal organs. All this must for the present be taken on trust. 
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nightgown and a raincoat over it. The reason she gave for going 
is correct.” 

Mar. 2. D. came before 8 a. m., bringing a part of her things. 
Later she came as M., and said that D. [S. D.] had done a big 
washing, and added, “If I let D. come back she would sleep all 
the afternoon, same as yesterday. D.’s back is awfully tired.” 
At two D. brought more things, in preparation for coming to 
live. Her face was calm but strained. In some 20 minutes, M. 
came with a laugh, and said, “ We must go home”. She left, 
saying that if her daddy was not in sight she would bring some 
more things. Soon M. was back with more articles, and then an 
idea seemed to seize her that she must gototown. “ Let me see. 
we needed something badly,..but I don’t remember what it is.” 
Evidently she was wishing to carry out D.’s desire. She prom- 
ised not to go. 

At 5 p. m. I interviewed Mr. Fischer and his daughter, Mrs. 
Ada K., in his house. Both were pleasant in manner, the old 
man looking cowed and smelling strongly of alcohol. Mrs. K. 
remarked that D. was at her house a little while on Tuesday 
evening. I read aloud a letter by Dr. Walker stating the gravity 
of D.’s case, and the absolute necessity that she should have rest 
and freedom from all responsibility for at least six months, and 
supplemented it by statements of my own. I told them that the 
girl would not be alive at that moment but for the many months 
that Mrs. P. had assisted her to sleep. The old man was taken 
aback by the weight of authority adduced, but did not through the 
whole hour, utter one word of sympathy, regret or feeling in 
behalf of his daughter. He repeatedly whimpered that he would 
have to go to a Soldier’s Home, and that that would be the last 
that anyone would see of him. When I told him that every 
twelve hours’ delay endangered his daughter he showed no in- 
terest or concern in respect to that fact, but protested that she 

‘must stay until arrangements could be made about him. I told 
him sharply that his many well children could make the arrange- 
ments, that there was no alternative in the case of D.,—she must 
rest or collapse completely. Ada seemed surprised but shocked 
by the gravity of the case, which she had not been aware of. She 
referred to the hard work that had fallen on D. in the care of 
Trixie. Accompanying me to the door, she agreed that D. should 
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go, and said that it was a “ providence ” that Mrs. P. and I had 
met her. She said that it “ broke her heart” that her father 
drank, and admitted that he was not exactly considerate when in 
a certain condition. She saw no reason why her father should 
not go to a Soldier’s Home. I again asked her, as I had done in 
the house, if the family was prepared to pay for the girl’s care in 
a sanitarium—the only alternative to her being cared for by 
friends—and she again said that this would be impossible. She 
declared that she would help D. to get ready to leave for her 
future home. But the nearest concession and most sympathetic 
utterance which her father had uttered was this, “ Doris is of 
age, of course she can do what she likes.” 

There were seven persons waiting for supper, served by a 
nervous invalid! At about 7.15 a nephew came with a basket 
containing clothing, etc. A note from D. accompanied it. 

“ Dr. Prince: You had better come over about 10 o’clock and 
get me. Father has gone out to get drunk and sister has to go 
home at about 9.30 o’clock.- Father says I cannot go tonight. 
He has called me everything that is bad, and sister and her hus- 
band could not stop him. Doris.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SEVENTH PERIOD: QUINTUPLE PERSONALITY. 


FROM THE REMOVAL FROM UNFAVORABLE ENVIRONMENT TO THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF SICK DORIS. 


March 2, 1911—June 28, 1911. 


I determined to go and bring D. to the rectory just before 
9.30, but ere that she was at the door with two bird-cages in 
her hand. [200] Her sister had accompanied her part of 
the way. She was almost inarticulate, and terribly shaken. 
Her father had returned to the house in the state which he 
had gone to a saloon deliberately to get himself into, and in 
spite of the presence of several of his family, had vilely 
abused her with his tongue, threatened her with his stick 
and pushed her so viclently against a piece of furniture that 
Mrs. P. was able to see the long black bruise the next day. 
She could hardly be prevailed upon to sit down, but moaned 
that she could not stay, she must walk the street all night; 
this, I afterwards learned, was because of the horrible in- 
sinuations that her father belched forth, the products of a 
charnel-house mind. M. came, and was in a pitiful condition 
likewise, sobbing and incoherent. The two alternated until 
exhaustion induced sleep. Even in the sleep there were 
visions of the unnatural parent, cries of fear and shrinking 
from imagined blows. D.’s part in the talk of the evening 
with father, brothers and sisters was rehearsed [S. R. D.], 
and at length came the despairing exclamation, “ Well, I 
‘won't go to Dr. P.’s; I won’t go anywhere; I can walk the 
streets all night”. M. coming asleep, broke out in heart- 


200. Here several pages of the record were lost. 
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rending cries, “ D. is no bad girl! D. is no bad girl!” and 
was incapable of understanding any words that we addressed 
to her. When she went up into the bedroom to sleep with 
Mrs. P., she broke out, “ D. mustn’t go to bed! D. mustn’t 
go to bed! D. must walk! D. must walk here!” It was 
not until after 2 a. m., that, completely worn out, she got 
comparatively quiet sleep. [Com. by S. M., “ M. and S. D. 
alternated all night.”’] 

Mar. 3. In the morning she [M.] was bound to go over 
and get more of her own property, so I went with her, and 
we took some and sent for-‘more. She refused to take her 
own desk, phonograph, and other articles, and I did not urge 
her, not caring if she left everything, unless the loss of it 
would worry her. Then M. arranged her things in the room 
that is to be hers. A little past noon she slept, and some 
minutes later woke fully Doris [R. D.], and asked how long 
she had been here and what time it was. It developed that 
she knew nothing whatever about the events of yesterday, 
morning, afternoon or evening, or of the night or this morn- 
ing. She was astonished and glad to find that she was here 
to stay, but said, “ I must go back and say good-bye to them.” 
I told her that she had done so, that all arrangements were 
completed. She was full of wonder, and added, “I did not 
really believe that I could leave, though I packed my things.” 
[Com. by S. M., “It was S. D. who came and made the last 
remark. She had been watching underneath, and took up 
the conversation when she came. ‘That was characteristic.”! 
In about twelve minutes after waking, there was the familiar 
snap of the head, and M. was there, remembering all that 
happened yesterday and today. [201] After another nap 
she woke D. [S. D.] and so remained until the middle of the 
afternoon, when, after a nap, she woke M. and called for a 
book of pictures. She could not read. In the evening she 
said, “ We must walk”, and I took her on a walk. 


201, That is, according to the scheme in note 475, R. D. could remember 
only the few minutes she was out in the morning, S. D. could remember 
those few minutes and also the longer intervals when she herself was out, 
and M. could remember the whole day. 
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At about 9 p. m. Dr. Walker, as per appointment, arrived 
with a physician friend. She was very sound asleep, ap- 
parently, when they tiptoed in and took seats at. some 
distance, but soon a peculiar knowing smile came on M.’s 
face. As I kept M. talking, Dr. W., across the room, faintly 
whispered once or twice, and took notes. M. smiled her 
most amused and shrewd smile, showing all her teeth and 
slightly chuckling. She said, “I know what you think I 
don’t know.” I had been holding her hand, as this seems to 
keep M.’s thought from wandering more, but now she said, 
“Let go of my hand”. Then, her face intently turned 
toward Dr. W., it became fairly luminous with intelligence 
and fun, and she said that Dr. Walker was over there. Then 
the doctor sat beside her and asked her many questions, get- 
ting her to tell the incidents connected with her mother’s 
death, etc. She answered quickly and fluently, but kept a 
nervous clutch on my hand, as if for support. She said that 
D. [S. D.] remembers nothing that occurred before her 
mother died, and knows only what M. has told her. Dr. W. 
asked how M. knew that he was there. She laughingly de- 
scribed hearing him come in, how I put my hand over her 
ear, the mother snapped off the light down-stairs, and finally 
she herself went over and looked at Dr. W. Asked if she 
did not mean that she heard him she replied that she heard and 
saw him too, and that when she is to leave D. and go over 
she must not be “held”. [Com. by S. M., “ Bosh! she heard 
him.”] [202] The visitors showed much interest in the 
phenomena. As they were about to go I said, “ (Couldn’t we 
wake D. now and—) Put her right to sleep again? For she 
mustn’t see Dr. W. (Yes.)” Dr. W. stood behind her, I 
used the formula, and D.’s [S. D.] eyes opened. I spoke to 
her, she answered in her utterly different voice, and her eyes 
closed again. 

Mar. 4. In the morning I glanced into her open room, 


202. The real explanation of this is probably that M., who was em- 
phatically a creature of one idea at a time, was kept by holding her hand 
from giving her whole attention to listening. “You have got part of me, 
and I can’t see.” (p. 395.) 
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and found M. saying, “ No! no!” in scared tones. She told 
me that she had just fallen out of bed. Later, down-stairs, it 
was S. D., and it was evident that she had no recollection of 
seeing me. Later she wished to walk, and I went with her a 
little distance, then took a car, getting her’ to promise to re- 
turn soon. But she did not return for two hours. I asked 
how far she went. and she did not reply, but looked gropingly 
into space. S. D. and M. Ceasing to Converse. As 
she lay on the couch her face altered and M. began to talk. 
She said that until lately she and D. [S. D.] had talked 
together every night, not only when awake but part of the 
time when asleep, also when D. was alone in the daytime, par- 
ticularly when walking. The talking was mostly done 
aloud. She gave a sample, running this way, “O, what 
pretty trees!” “Yes, those are pretty trees.” She went 
on, somewhat as follows, “ When you began with D., she 
stopped talking with me, only a sentence now and then, and 
now we don’t talk at all; and she’s getting so she don’t hear 
me. I spoke to her last night while she was asleep, and the 
greaser didn’t hear me at all. She always used to. It is 
better for you to talk to me some, because if you didn’t I 
might get to talking with D. again.” I asked where she went 
this forenoon. “To Ella’s. (But D. promised not to go 
far.) D. didn’t, but she got tired, and then I came out.” 
(Why did you hold my hands so tightly while you talked with 
Dr. W.?) Because I am some afraid of him yet. (Why 
did you want me to let go of your hand?) Because that 
holds me. You have got a part of me, and I can’t see.” 

In the evening M. looked over a lot of postal-cards and 
photographs belonging to her. One picture of a woman she 
said was Margar.: Schroeder. Later she noted that the 
canaries were startled when the electric light was turned on. 
M. said, “ That is bad for their nerves. It would be too bad 
for a canary to get separated and be two canaries. Wouldn’t 
it be funny for one to sing one song and the other another? 
Because Dr. P. couldn’t hold its hand and talk to ‘it and help 
it, could he? I wouldn’t know which was Dick and which 
wasn’t.” 


March 5, Sunday. Woke D. [S. D.] and so remained until 
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she went to church. There someone spoke to her about her 
father, and she became M., and conducted herself as she did 
last Sunday. Just before dinner an incident occurred which 
M. described thus; “ We went up-stairs and the canary was 
acting cute and ‘I wanted D. [R. D.] to see just for a minute, 
but when she got out she heard the mother down-stairs say 
to Dr. P., ‘ You know what a strain I have been under,’ and 
she knew it meant her. So she prayed that God would keep 
her from forgetting and from being a bother, and if He did 
she would work for Him all she could.” M. soon returned, 
but in the afternoon D. [R. D.] came and seeing the box of 
postal cards, etc., looked them over. Several of the names 
were unknown to her. I asked her about the portrait, and 
she said it was of a friend of her mother’s, who lived on the 
street back of the F. house a great many years ago. [203] 
“T imagine that mother worked for her,—I don’t know.” 
She said that she had forgotten a very large part of the last 
years, that the events connected with her mother’s death 
she could not remember for a long time, at least did not real- 
ize them as actual, but could tell them off like a story learned 
by heart, as though her lips spoke of themselves. She does 
not remember anything of the six months following her 
mother’s death. She knows nothing of leaving Dr. Ratbum, 
and when I made a further incidental reference to him an 
expression came indicating that she did not know what I was 
talking about. R. D. Begins to Absorb Memories from S. D. 
She said that I had told her some things which she did not 
know, but these had called up associations which made her 
remember other things. [204] 


203. Another illustration of how M. drew materials from miscellaneous 
sources for the construction of her romances. 

204. It would seem that the removal to a favorable environment had 
thus early commenced the process of banishing S. D. Within a week it was 
discovered that the memories of S. D. had begun to go, and thereafter it 
was observed that contemporaneously with the disappearance of any group 
of facts from her memory the group emerged in the memory of R. D. 
The sudden cessation of the elements associated with S. D.’s life, hard work, 
care and responsibility, fear, discomfort, and the sudden appearance of 
elements congenial to R. D., bright rooms and pretty objects, pictures, music, 
and especially cheerful companionship and affection, produced a swing in the 
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She said that she received letters sometimes from persons 
whom she didn’t remember ever having known, or at least 
to have written to; this troubled her, as she feared she had 
written things which she would not approve. I told her that 
I thought there was little occasion for worry on that account. 

Later she slept and soon began [S. R. D.] to have a 
soliloquy, literally as follows. ‘“ How long did I go to Rat- 
bum’s? ...Wonder how long I went to Ratbum’s!...Won- 
der what I went for!...I wish I could remember what made 
me sick. ...I can’t remember these people, when did I first 
come over here?...How long have I been coming here?.. . 
What did I go to Dr. Ratbum’s for?...I wonder what was 
the matter-with me!...They’ll have to tell me more if they 
tell me anything.” [205] M. suddenly came asleep, and 
said, “ D.’s trying to think what she went to the doctor’s for. 
You mustn’t tell her about the hip,—she doesn’t know about 
that. + At every little noise she [S. D.] heard last night she 
said, ‘Is that my daddy comin’?’ I would say, ‘ Your daddy 
can’t come in this house—it’s locked.’ I just talked to the 
air. She won’t listen to me, she won’t hear me, I might talk 
my head off now and she wouldn’t hear... . You know there is 
another part of D. It is more like D. [S. D.] thanIam. I 
know what both D.’s think; D. [R. D.] knew part of what 
the other D. [S. D.] knew.” Still asleep she ate some cake, 
petting it and crying, “ good cake!” etc. “ (Did you always 
have enough cake?) Did Doris?”—with sarcasm, “ She 


pendulum of alternations too violent not to be followed by a reaction. For 
days S. D. was hardly seen at all, and even M. seems to have supposed at 
times that she had vanished permanently,—a notion too good to be true. M. 
was on deck most of the time during this period, yet R. D. was out, too, 
more in a day than in months together previously. But the burden of the 
inrush of memories and of unwonted mental activity became too great upon 
R. D. and the strain of dividing nearly all the time between them became 
too excessive for both R. D. and M., and S. D. was compelled, as it were, 
to come back and take her turns until R. D. could gradually accustom herself 
to the burden of increased living. 

205. Undoubtedly my reference to the osteopath started this soliloquy, 
but it is the echo of her thoughts at some date probably in January, at any 
rate the date of one of R. D.’s first emergences while at the rectory. “They”, 
does not refer to the Princes, but to S. D. and M. 
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had a piece once in a long time. When she got a piece she 
would love it so she couldn’t eat it; she would carry it round 
with her a long time. [Com. by S. M., “ Up to this point M. 
is describing herself. D. never got the cake. Sometimes M. 
would squeeze it so hard that it would crumble all up, hug- 
ging it.”] Sometimes Mrs. Schroeder would give D. a piece 
of cake; she would take it home and give it to her mother; 
her mother would say, ‘ You eat it’, and she would say, ‘O 
no! I have had all the cake I want ’—she loved cake!” [Com. 
by S. M., “ True.”] 

Afterwards she slept quietly, and a change came over her 
face—she [R. D.] smiled, held out one hand, clasped her 
hands to her breast, and then [S. R. D.] entered upon a 
conversation-recital. “ Don’t let’s care, mother. Some day 
I'll grow big.—Seems we stay little so long.—Don’t worry, 
mother.—I wish I didn’t have to go to school.—Sure!—Eh? 
—I think I would like that—Who? did she tell Pearl?—I 
must go now, the first bell has rung already.—I must hurry. 
Good-by, mother. Kiss me, mother.—Good-by, mother.” 
She laughs, and is silent. 

During this sleep, while M. was talking she said, “ D. [S. 
D.] is lonely in that room. She comes out here and sleeps on 
this lounge so as to be near Dr. and Mrs. P., and then, when 
she hears a sound, she runs back.” 

In the evening Mrs. P. and I walked about a mile and a 
half to a chapel, where I was to speak, and D. [S. D.] wished 
to go with us. She persisted in walking by herself ahead, 
and presently M. came and could hardly be persuaded not 
to run. 

Mar. 6. D. [R. D.] dreamed much about her father last 
night, and this morning thought that she ought to go and see 
how he is getting along, but I told her it would never do. 
She worked a little in the forenoon. She was the clearest in 
mind, the calmest in countenance I have ever seen her. She 
asked me to go into the living room which she was cleaning, 
and tell her about a picture. It proved to be the picture that 
she [S. D.] said she had substituted for the one which she 
[R. D.] painted from adream. She said, “ What has become 
of the picture which I painted? This looks some like it, but 
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I want that picture.” She remembers nothing about the 
substitution, and cannot understand the motive of it. She 
took it down to see if there was a name on the back, and as 
soon as she saw the paper pasted on the back, said “ I believe 
I must have done this”. Quickly tearing the paper off she 
went on, “ Yes, you see the edges of the old paper? I must 
have taken the other picture out and put this in”. I showed 
her a picture which M. had said was one of her [R. D.’s] own 
pictures. “ Yes, I know that; it is mine, but it is a colored 
photograph. It could not be mistaken by anyone who has the 
slightest knowledge of pictures. (Why was the name on the 
corner erased?) Because I found the name ‘ Margaret’ on 
the corner”. I learned today that it is only about two weeks 
since she first clearly realized that her mother is dead. Fool- 
ishly I let her know a little about the hip fabrication. She 
could not understand the meaning of it. I had to check the 
torrent of her questions, and to tell her to wait until things 
came back naturally, and then ask about them. 

Before noon Ada sent her two little girls for D. to take 
care of while the furniture was being removed from the old 
home. They came and began to talk about her father, where- 
upon M. came. I entered and found M. sitting on the floor, 
Turkish fashion, cuddling a kid on each side of her, and 
showing them pictures. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
sparkling, and she was evidently enjoying herself. After the 
children had gone I found that M. could now read. Here are 
some of her utterances. “The other D., who is gone now, 
didn’t talk to the R. D., but only to me and other people. 
She was the one who talked those months that Mrs. P. was 
taking care of us, when I wasn’t talking. ....The R. D. 
didn’t know anything from the other D. or me, but the other 
D. knew what the R. D. knew and I knew what both knew.... 
(You tried to fool me about another picture, the other day?) 
Didn’t I fool you? (No.) Well, she did color it. I put my 
name Bridget on it, and she scratched it out. That was be- 
fore I had the name Margaret. ‘Then I put Margaret on and 
she scratched that out. (Who was it who vowed that she 
would never paint again?) The other D. [S. D.] This D. 
won’t be able to paint all that she did, for it was the other D. 
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who did part. That was the other D. that made the cartoons. 
All could do something but me; I could do nothing but work.” 
[Com. by &. M., “ What a story! she could dance, couldn’t 
she? And it was she who made the cartoons—there were 
only a few ”.] 

In the evening M., who was still out, wished to take a 
walk, so I went with her. She wanted some candy, and 
selected it herself, but would take only five cents’ worth. At 
9.35 p. M. D. [S. D.] came, not so clear as this morning. 
She said that she did not wish to see her relatives again, 
that none of them came to her except when they wanted 
something. She said that one of her nieces told her today 
that her father said that if he met her on the street he would 
strike her with whatever he had in hand, and that when she 
came back he would get what he had lost out of her. She 
was asleep at 9.40. 

Later several conversation-recitals took place. Her back 
was turned and it was difficult to hear her, but I put down 
three snatches which I could catch. The first was evidently 
from the talk today with the little girls. “Dr. P. won't 
lethim. . . If grandpa said that!— . . D. was good 
to grandpa; he shouldn’t say those things. . . Did grand- 
pa say that in front of you? . . I guess he didn’t mean 
it. That would be funny, wouldn’t it? . . What did 
Aunt Alma get? . . Did you tell your mamma about it? 

Did she get it? . . Did she? . Yau. . I 
think they are awful to talk like that. . . . Idon’t think 
so. He says things he doesn’t mean. . . Dr. P. is D.’s 
papa now. He is a nice papa.” ‘There were jerks of the 
head, an interval of silence, and then came one side of-a talk 
with Ella. “I came down Pine street, and down here. 

I am not going to keep house any more. Dr. P. wanted me 
tocomethere. . . Yes. . . Yes. . . Ifyouhave 
time to put it on I could tell better. . . I must be getting 
back. . . Yes, I am feeling pretty goodtoday. . . I 
don’t know what he is going todo. . . I think all that 
needs is to take in the waist a little. . . That is a pretty 
thing. But where will you wear a thing like that? ... O, 
that was. ... Yes. ... Do you ever see him any more?” 
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More jerks and another interval of silence. Then came a 
talk that was evidently with a niece of another family. But 
the voice was almost inaudible, and I could get still less. 
“You must tell your mother that she mustn’t write. 

Tell her I am satisfied without knowing.” 

Mar. 7. It was M. whom I greeted this morning. She 
said that D. had a bad night, for she [M.] had heard the 
doors rattle and had thought that D.’s daddy was coming in 
to hit D., so she had a series of bad frights. “I tried to go 
out in the night, ’cause I was scared. I thought I would go 
where there were trees, and sit down under the trees”. The 
door was locked. “I called twice but there didn’t neither of 
you hear me. I will be out all day, ’cause I was so scared.” 
Presently Mrs. P. appeared. M. said, “I was just waiting 
for you, I wanted to kiss you.” Later she wanted the key to 
the iron box, which had been passed to me when the things 
were brought from her old home. I wished to postpone giv- 
ing the key until D. came, but she pouted and then flashed 
out, “ It was J that gave you that key”. However, she for- 
got it. Later I spoke of “the darned ’phone”’, and then made 
the defense that “ darned ” does not mean damned, that when 
one darns stockings she does not damn them, and M. retorted, 
“T do when / darn them.” When Dr. Walker was here last 
she told him, “I like pictures. Not like those I saw in the 
book of people with not enough clothes on. (They were of 
people in Africa, where they dress differently.) Well, they 
ought to keep such books in Africa”. ‘Today, referring to a 
chip-diamond ring she said, “She [R. D.] doesn’t know 
about this ring. (Why?) Don’t you know how I used to 
put it on and take it off? It was I who used to throw it 
away. It was the other D. that it was given to. (Hadn't I 
better keep it?) Yes, you take it, I might throw it away. 

If Ada writes her a letter you ought to keep it 
until she get’s better. You know her writing.” 

At 11.05 after a period of sleep she woke as D. [R. D.], 
clear and serene. She talked of the joy of her new life. “It 
is like Heaven”, she said. Promptly at the stroke of noon 
that singular snap of the head came, followed by the weird 
alteration of face and voice, and M. was back. It appeared 
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that Mrs. P., who had to go-out, had asked her to put the 
potatoes on to boil. “I had to come. I promised to do it; 
D. doesn’t know about it.” Afterwards she made a grab for 
the key of the iron box, which I had given to D. [R. D.] 
and the latter had left on the window-seat. For forty 
minutes I tried to induce her to give up the key, since I 
feared, if there was anything of value in D.’s box, M. would 
destroy it. She, on the other hand, used every childish bland- 
ishment to retain it. Toward the last she put some clothing 
in a drawer, and then consented to lie down and see if D. 
would not come. Suddenly she sprang up, all excitement, 
loudly exclaiming, “ Mrs. P. is taking away my box.” This 
was true, but Mrs. P. had tried to do so noiselessly in a room 
separated by a corridor. Going to her room and finding the 
box gone, she sank down and rested her head against a 
lounge, looking as though about to sob. In this posture she 
fell asleep, and in about ten minutes I woke R. D. by the 
usual formula. She did not know where the key was, but 
on my suggestion she went to the drawer where M. had put 
the clothes, and there found it. She readily gave it to me 
to seal up until she is better. [206] She has no idea what 
can be in the box, but imagines it is nothing very valuable, 
“for ”, she says, “ what have I got?” (Haven’t you a neck- 
lace?) Necklace? what kind? (Pearl?) Goodness, no! I 
have a little cheap thing, that’s all.” She knows of no am- 
ethyst ring, of no rings she could have given Ella, nor does 
she think she can have given her many good clothes before 
Christmas, “ because I didn’t have them to give.” [Com. by 
S. M., “ There was more than she knew of. M. bought the 
jewelry, all at the same shop, and gave it to S. D., who, not 
knowing where it came from, wouldn’t wear it. R. D. knew 
nothing about the embroidered clothes which had been given 
away; she was not out long enough, and was usually in the 
corner, then. You know the amethyst ring was given the 
mother.”] At dinner, a man came to the door and D. [R. D.] 
incorrectly understood Mrs. P. to say to him, “ You have 
come to see D?” I saw the jerk and the changing features, 


206. M. never referred to box or key again. 
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and M. stridently cried, “Her daddy is come!” In the 
afternoon M. wrote two letters, without difficulty. D. [R. 
D.] came toward 5 P. M., but went in the evening when 
Mrs. P. applied some linament to a bruised place, came again 
10 to about 10.30, and went to sleep for the night as M. 

R. D. Absorbing S. D.’s Memories Rapidly. The D. of ta- 
day was like that of yesterday, wonderfully clear-headed, 
struggling with fragmentary memories, wondering that she 
was ever allowed to come here, ecstatically thankful that 
she had come. In this state [R. D.] she remembers 
almost nothing of the house which she left only a few days 
ago [207], but sometimes a momentary glimpse of the rooms 
comes to her, and with it a sensation of fright. She does not 
understand why this is, nor why, when she thought her father 
was at the door, such a terror came over her. 

Mar. 8. She woke M. In the forenoon a nephew came 
on an errand. Fortunately it was M. who was out, as it 
does not seem to have so bad an effect for her to see a 
relative. She fell asleep while reading, and woke in half an 
hour, at 10.50, D. [R. D.]. I asked her “ (Was there a 
patch which you had with ‘ Margaret’ on it?) Yes. That 
was just something we had to do at school to learn stitches. 
You were supposed to put your own name on it. I didn’t 
like my name then, and I put ‘ Margaret’ on. I like the 
name Doris now, yet if I had my preference I might prefer 
the other name now. Mother liked that name too, I don’t 
know why.” Then I learned that she never had any baby- 
clothes of her own in her possession. She laughed at the idea, 
saying, “I never had any to keep”. She is rapidly recon- 
structing memories. “It is coming to me, piece by piece”, 
she said, “ even as we are talking what you say makes other 
things come back.” People look familiar to her and she feels 


that she has met and talked with them, without yet having | 


the slightest idea when or where, or in what relations she 


207. Because R. D. “came out” nowhere in the house but her bedroom, 
and was always set at some task there, usually in the corner where her desk 
was. ‘The “momentary glimpse” of other rooms than the bedroom means 
that the process of S. D.’s forgetting them had begun. The memory of 
them had just commenced to pass over to R. D. 
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has known them. She cannot remember any room of the 
house where she lived from October 8, 1908, until a few days 
ago except her sleeping-room, and her most vivid recollection 
of that is coming and seeing a lot of things torn up around 
the room. Even a plan of the rooms roused no recollection 
today. Mrs. P. was out and D. attempted to rise to put the 
potatoes on, had a sharp pain, and then came the transforma- 
tion, face, voice, manner and all. “ No! no!” M. ejaculated, 
with displeased intonation, but added, to me, “ Hello!” M. 
remarked spontaneously, “ The longer she is out the stronger 
she gets. (And what is the effect on you?) We are going 
to be one. . . She must see Dr. Walker, but she ought 
to be stronger first, because she gets excited, then she goes 
in.” M. is able to do some easy reckoning today, tell how 
many nickels there are in a quarter, etc. I asked her how 
much 5 and 3 are, and after some thought she replied cor- 
rectly, with an air of triumph. She can give the denomina- 
tions of paper money, though she still manifests a distaste 
for it. I ask for the sum of 2 and 8 and 4. This is too 
complicated a problem, and she asks for “part of it at a 
time”. “(How much are2 and 3?) Five. (And 4 more?) 
Eight. (No.) Nine”, but she admits that she had to count 
up to get the sum. After a short sleep D. [R. D.] returned, 
but at about 5 attempted to rise and again had a sharp pain, 
and again M. came, with a sly “hello!” She wanted to take 
a walk, but it was not best todoso. “ Just to go up Aldrich 
street a little ways”, she pleads, or “ sweep off the steps ”. 
D. came, and was banished for the third time by the pain, 
announcing itself with a short ejaculation, followed by M.’s 
“hello! ”, uttered as one would say it after a short absence, 
a bit pleased at being back. M. chatters on, talking of her- 
self and D. as of two persons as usual, and when told, ex- 
perimentally, that she ought not to do this as there is but 
one person, assents perfunctorily and changes to “I”, but is 
soon talking as before. D. [R. D.] returned at about 10 
Pp. M. and conversed for an hour. Frequently she stopped 
and was lost in thought. It developed that at such times 
something said had brought back some fragment of memory 
and that she is groping where it loses itself in darkness. 
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She now remembers better how her bedroom looked, and 
tells where the windows were, and the bureau, and corrects 
me in one particular. She is curious to see how Dr. Walker 
looks. She caught sight of a line written on the back of 
a photograph, and said “ That looks some like my writing, 
but it is different, too.” The line was written by M. some 
days ago. Slfe said, “ It seems to me as though I had been 
here a long time. I can’t understand how I could have got 
away. It is like Heaven here; it is like what I dreamed but 
never believed would come true. In the last two days I 
have lived until I was sixty and was taking care of you—you 
would have been pretty old, wouldn’t you!....Sometimes 
when I am lying here alone, so happy, I am afraid it 
can’t last.” Not until the last two or three days has she 
seemed to wonder very much at the strangeness of her life. 
But now she keeps speaking of the late years when she her- 
self was seldom conscious and then only for a few minutes at 
a time, and of the time coming when, as she believes, she 
“will not forget anymore ”. 

Mar.9. R. D. becoming the Sleeper by Night, Which She 
had not been for Nineteen Years. Last night was apparently 
the best night yet. M. said that D. [R. D.] slept almost with- 
out moving, and dreamed a good deal about “ mother 
Prince”. [208] “She woke up and turned on her right 
side and hugged herself so. She does that so she will know 
she is near herself.” 


208. This is the first record of R. D. being the one to sleep all night. The 
immense significance of this was not realized at the time. It meant the 
beginning of the re-establishment of sleep in her normal person, which had 
never been since her first recollection, and probably not since the first dissoci- 
ation when she was three years old. It should be remembered that the shock 
which brought about that dissociation occurred during the night. It seems 
likely, therefore, that fear became associated with night in the child’s mind, so 
that the coming of night began regularly to break up the normal synthesis, 
a habit which could have been checked at any period, had she been removed 
to an environment favorable to proper sleep and recreation, and rid of the 
terror of her father. The recovery of ability to sleep through the night in 
the primary personality was a great stride. It transpired that she made even 
more progress during a night of peaceful sleep than during the daytime, 
when her mind fairly gasped for toon in the stream of memories rushing 
from the depths. 
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It was D. [R. D.] who ate breakfast.- She remarked, “J 
am having breakfast; but there is no knowing when J will 
eatagain. Itissofunny! I seem to live by dots and dashes, 
two or three hours at a time.” She went to town with Mrs. 
P. and changed on the car to M. and so returned. M. said, 
“T had a peach sunde, and had it on Thursday”. “ (I think 
you can tell what 3 and 4 and 6 are, today.) * Three and 4 
are 6,—no, 6 and 4 are 10, and 3 is 18. I could have told 
what 7 and 6 are,—yes I could; 7 and 7 are 14, and 1 less is 
13. (How many pennies would it take to pay a car-fare?) 
I don’t know that. I don’t know much about pennies. 
(How many car-fares can you get for a quarter?) Five. 
(How many pennies do you think it would take for a fare?) 
Well, I know it would be more than two, for I have offered 
two.” 

In the afternoon I had to be away. When I returned I 
found that M. had insisted on sewing, and had been doing it 
for some time. It took considerable persuasion to induce her 
to stop, and when she did so it was evident that mischief had 
been done, for her hands and the muscles of her arms were 
twitching as they had not done for days. M. confessed “I 
didn’t mean to, but I got interested and couldn’t stop”. In 
the evening Mrs. P. and I went out, and with M.’s consent 
locked her in the house. On our return she was found to 
have a bad headache. At about 10 M., who now regretted 
sewing, since she was suffering from the effects, asked me to 
call the “real D. She can stand it better than I can”. So 
after a little sleep I got the real D. At 11.30, when I retired, 
her headache was still bad. At about 1 Mrs. P. called me to 
“put her to sleep”. There was now something of a‘siege. 
She would sleep a little, then wake in a fright, sleep and 
wake frightened over and over, the fear seeming to grow in 
intensity for half an hour, then gradually subsiding and the 
periods of sleep lengthening. Then M. ejaculated in her 
sleep, repeatedly, “ No, no, We'll never sew again! We'll 
never sew again!” [209] 


209. The reading of the record to S. M., begun months after, never pro- 
ceeded beyond this point. The reading had to be done during M.’s sleep, of 
course, and it became increasingly difficult to keep M. asleep continuously 
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Mar. 10. S. D. Appears, after an Absence of Five Days. 
A long period of sleep in the afternoon, and I hear “ Is it 
eleven?” [210] It was now past 3.30 a. mM. I looked 
and there was something in the face emphatically reminiscent 
of past weeks, also in the voice, clear yet toneless. [211] 


long enough to make any progress. At last M., from waking suddenly and 
finding the book in my hand, began to suspect something was being concealed 
from her, and it became necessary to abandon the readings. After M. had 
disappeared, S. M.’s memory for details of the past had become less accurate, 
according to her own statement; therefore the reading was never resumed. 

210. This was formerly the customary question of S. D. on waking after 
an evening sleep and wondering if it was time to go to her home. 

211. The original full record shows that I noticed the old familiar look 
when I came back to the house in the evening. S. D. had been brought back 
by the fright, but was too lethargic to talk until, having in the meantime 
alternated with M., the conversation began at 3.30 a. m. ‘The notable 
feature of the incident was that, while this was S. D., it was S. D. knowing 
nothing about her own appearances since March 2d, and not even remembering 
the experience, though she knew the fact, of her leaving the old home. 
During those appearances S. D.’s expression had changed, become in an 
indescribable way less intelligent, more indifferent, as it were. She was never 
demonstrative, but she could show gratitude, yet since March 2d she had 
seemed hardly capable of that. But now she had the old look and manner, that 
is, the look and manner contemporaneous with the limit of her memories. Her 
not remembering the events of the late afternoon and evening of March 2d 
was consistent with the fact that she [S. D.] had never permanently retained, 
and the same was the case with M., the recollection of events accompanied 
by extreme painful excitement. The fact that she remembered none of her 
appearances from the 3d to the 6th—she did not show up at all from the 
evening of the 6th until the morning of the 10th—is consistent with all the 
remainder of her career, during which I think that she never remembered any 
particular current event as long as three days. The psychic complex known 
as S. D. had, by the change of environment, been struck a fatal blow; it 
could not, if careful precautions were taken, make any permanent accretions, 
but must thenceforth decrease. Still, R. D. got none of the memories of 
these recent experiences of S. D.—how was that? R. D. never recovered 
the memory of any experiences of S. D. undergone in a very excited or a 
dazed condition. All of the recent experiences of S. D. came within one or 
other of these categories. Indeed, R. D. has to this day no memory derived 
from the whole latter period of S. D. 

It is curious that S. D. would not speak of M., and evaded the fact of her 
existence. For explanation of this, see page 419 and note 221. 

I find this note under date of March 13. “It is now four days since ‘the 
other D.’ came back, only to disappear before morning light. The spell of 
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“Did I bring over all the things D. needed?” somebody 
asked, with a smile in which was a peculiar significance. 
“(Who are you?) Doris. (What Doris?) The Doris you 
knew; the one who told about the hip. (When did I see you 
last?) When I was bringing over some of the things. 
(Why are you here?) D. got frightened while you were 
gone. Someone rang the bell and she went down, and 
thought it looked like her father. (Too bad she can’t forget 
it.) She doesn’t remember being hurt, but I do, and she 
received the impression through me. She doesn’t know why 
she is frightened. (Which would you rather were here?) 
The real D. (How many are there of you, anyway?) Only 
me and the real D. Seems a long time since I saw you. 
(When did you first recognize me?) Right after you came 
in this evening. (When did you first come?) When mother 
died. (How far back can you remember?) ‘Till mother died. 
(Not farther at all?) LIwasn’there. I did all the packing up. 
It was the fright that separated me and the real D. tonight. 
(Anything besides the fright?) Yes, she did too much work 
this afternoon. (You know about that?) S. D. Ceases to be 
Co-Conscious When R, D. is “ Out”. No, I don’t remem- 
ber it, but I know how she feels. Her headache is from 
eye-strain. And she has been stooping, her back aches, and 
that brings pain in other places. . . I know what the 
real D. does and thinks. But not since she came over here, 
and not much since you talked about the hip. The real D. 
began to come more then, but not strong. It is only in the 
last few days that she has been getting real strong . . I 
don’t remember the last week, but can feel that D. is stronger. 
(The real D. has been here all the time since the last week ?) 
I suppose so, most of the time. (And when she was not?) 
I suppose she was sleeping. (How do you know what hap- 
pened before your mother died?) From hearsay. You must 


that strange experience is still upon me, yet it is impossible to convey by 
language the quality of it, as it would be thus to impart a sense of some 
strange taste or aroma. The eye which announced ‘I have come back’ 
before the voice did, the tone and manner, all carried me back to that after- 
noon when ‘the other D.’ opened the door for my interview with her father 


and sister.” 
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let her look over what you wrote about the Row, and correct 
the mistakes. (Why was the name erased on the colored 
photograph?) D. put her name on it. (Doris?) I think 
so. What other name has she? (Didn’t she ever call her- 
self by another name?) Yes, Luella once. (What for?) I 
don’t know. She doesn’t know herself. J was at Dr. 
Walker’s twice. Mrs. P. was with me both times. 

I can’t tell D.’s ordinary thoughts now, but if she has any 
strong emotion I know it. She is trying to remember too 
many things at once.” Most of the above topics were intro- 
duced by “ the other D.” spontaneously, but when a question 
was asked pains were taken that it should not be a leading 
one. For example, I did not ask, “ You are conscious of D.’s 
emotions?”, but, “ Do you know D.’s thoughts?”, which 
surely does not imply that I expected any particular answer. 
She replied almost verbally as above, telling me that she 
did not know D.’s ordinary thoughts now, but that if she had 
any strong emotion she [S. D.] knew it. At the commence- 
ment of the conversation Mrs. P. suggested that she sleep 
with her, and leave me to sleep on the couch, but this “ the 
other D.” was unwilling to do. But the latter urged me 
repeatedly to go to bed, and said, when I told her that she 
had a tendency to get up, “I won’t do it any more; I'll keep 
awake ”, which of course was not satisfactory. At length 
she broke off the conversation. “I will go to sleep, and after 
a while you wake the real D. and she will go to bed with Mrs. 
P. (How long should I wait?) Until you see that I am well 
asleep.” I assented, she closed her eyes, was asleep in fifteen 
seconds, and in a few minutes, when the real D. responded to 
my hand-pressure with a smile and the whispered word 
“papa ”, I commenced the formula. But I varied it by say- 
ing, “ wake in a second”, and she did not wake. When I 
substituted the old form “wake in a minute”, her eyes 
opened at once. She evidently waits in her sleep for the 
expected signal “minute”. She has never wakened, no 
matter how many times I say “ Wake, Doris”, until that 
word, which I happened to use the first time and continued 
to use, was uttered. She now willingly trotted into Mrs. 
P.’s room, and thereafter slept well. 
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The R. D. was here part of the forenoon, [212] M. until 
early in the evening, and R. D. the rest of the evening. D.’s 
sister Ada having sent me a note requesting to see me, I 
went to her house today, and was glad to find her father 
there [213], the more because the note stated that he was 
threatening to do something. I told him plainly what his 
conduct had been; he quailed and feebly protested that he 
didn’t say a word when she didn’t get his breakfast. He 
soon slunk out, and I turned my attention to Ada. She 
inquired, “ If D. is so sick, how could I see her hundreds of 
times and not know it?” It being impossible to tell her the 
whole truth or make her understand it if I did, I talked to her 
about the peculiarities of hysteria, and its evasions and inward 
ravages, asking her to talk it over with Dr. Walker. She 
asked why did D. say thus and so to her if all this was true, 
and I again reminded her of the concealments and contradic- 
tions characteristic of hysteria. She seemed at last to com- 
prehend to some extent, and said, “ Well, one thing which 
D did, the day the kids were there, was curious. She washed 
their faces, and in about ten minutes she washed them again. 
They told me that they must be awfully clean.” I told her 
that this was an illustration of how she would pass into moods 
during which she did not remember what she had just done. 
The hip matter was referred to, and she said, “ I know that 
she had a running sore there. (How do you know?) Well, 
I don’t really know, except that she told me so.” I informed 
her that Mrs. P. and I had determined, with D.’s consent, to 
regard and treat her henceforth as our daughter. She 
seemed pleased, and said that this would be the best thing 
that could happen for her. She spontaneously said, after I 


212. From this point the title Real Doris, borrowed from S. D. and M., is 
regularly used in the original record for the primary personality, usually in 
the abbreviated form of R. D. For some time M. continued to vacillate 
between “the other Doris” and “the sick Doris” in naming the other active 
personality, and the record vacillated likewise. She finally settled down on 
“Sick Doris”, and for the sake of avoiding confusion I take the liberty 
of making S. D. stand for that character from this point in the condensation of 
the record. 

213. The family is mentioned only so far as is necessary in order to make 
the essential narrative clear. 
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told her the effect that a call from one of her relatives had 
upon her, that she thought that D. should give up relations 
with them, but I do not think that she meant to include her- 
self. I said that I was afraid that it would be necessary to 
do so, as every sight or even mention of them brought back 
memories and even fits of terror, which dragged her back- 
ward from her course of recovery. 


In the evening M. wanted to sew a ripped petticoat. 
Being asked if she wanted to suffer as she had last night she 
answered meekly, “No. I won’t then”. She wanted to 
walk and I told her we would after supper. When supper 
was over she waited patiently for me to finish my cigar. 
Presently I said “ (How I wish I could have well D. back!) 
Would you like to see her? (Yes, I would like to walk with 
her.) She won’t want to walk.” She slept, and in three 
minutes I had R. D. by formula, and she expressed no desire 
to walk. R. D. First Maintains Herself, during Sleep, a 
Whole Night. R. D. slept all night, and no sound was heard 
from her room. 


Mar. 11. According to M., R. D. had pains at 5 a. m. 
and then M. came. She added, “ We always begin to listen 
for the clock about half-past four. And when it strikes 
five we think we have got to get up. But we remember then 
and go to sleep again”. The old habit of watching for the 
time to get breakfast persists. 


M. often says “I’m a-thinking”, at the end of a sentence. 
I have not heard R. D. or S. D. say it. I think she is the 
only one who says, “I’m telling you.” Sometimes, when 
disappointed or reluctant, M. ejaculates, “O gee!”; the 
others never employ the expression. On March 11th, I 
casually asked R. D. “ (Did you ever hear children say ‘O 
gee!’?) O yes, all the children in the Row did, and I used 
to myself when I was disgusted, or when I wanted something 
and couldn’t get it. (When was that?) When I was little, 
—until I went to school; I think I broke off when I was in 
Miss M.’s room.” ‘This was when she was 13. I here set 
down some differences which I earlier noted between M. 


and S. D. 
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Dislikes a bath-tub, and 
wants to use a tub, like that 
they had at her home. 

Prefers cake to cookies. 

Did not like a _ particular 
waist, with lace, and so tore it 
up. 
Always calls a certain canary 
“ Bill”. 

Takes tea with milk and 
without sugar. 

Cannot overcome her reluct- 
ance to unpleasant medicine, 
but says, “ No, I don’t like it.” 

Cannot be induced to inhale 
a pungent vapor for a cold, she 
dislikes it so. 

Doesn’t “like pollies ”. 

Put two statuettes on her 
mantel when she arranged her 
new room, and was pleased 
with them. 

Hung a picture of Mrs. M. 
on the wall, because D. made 
the dress she wore. 

Drinks coffee without com- 
punction, and says, “ I gave you 
tea, because there is only one 
cup of coffee and I want that.” 


S. D. 


Likes the idea of using a 
bath-tub instead of a tub. 


Likes cookies, but not cake. 
Liked the waist very much. 


Calls him “ Sporty ” ; amused 
at my calling him “ Bill”. 

Takes tea without milk and 
with sugar. 

May not like a medicine, but 
stoically takes it. 


Has little objection to the 
vapor. 


Likes the parrot. 
Laughed at the statuettes, 
though she let them remain. 


Came and immediately took 
it down, and banished it for- 
ever. 

Likes coffee, but drinks little, 
because she thinks it not good 
for her. 


After dinner I went on a short walk with M., after which 


she slept for the first time today. In a few minutes I woke 
R. D. by formula, adding the suggestion that she say, 
“ Hello, papa! ”, which she does, supposing it spontaneous. 
After ceasing conversation she became silent and introspec- 
tive. I said, “ Don’t hunt so hard”. She admitted that she 
was groping among half-resurrected memories. “I remem- 
ber when I first saw you. It came to me a few minutes ago”, 
and she told the story of S. D.’s wandering into the church, 
and her own coming out and hearing the sermon. She 
remarked, meditatively, “I don’t seem to remember any- 
thing about having a prayerbook that day, or about the ser- 
vice ”, the fact being, that she was out only during the sermon, 


M. 
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but does not yet realize that. At about 4 a chance remark 
evidently caused her to worry; we hastened to assure her 
that there was no cause, but not with thorough success. I 
was out of the room when M. bounced on deck, and greeted 
Mrs. P. with rapturous hugs and kisses. When I entered the 
room M. rushed to me, and hugged me tumultuously. “ (What 
is all this for?) I just wanted to hug you, papa”, and her 
laughing child face peered up questioningly, as she asked, 
“Did you know it was me? .... It is the R. D. who 
smiles so sweetly when she is asleep. You knew when / 
smiled, I know. (How did you know?) Because I tried 
you. J can’t smile so sweet as that.” This is absolutely cor- 
rect. I was surprised to learn that M. knew that I detected 
her yesterday attempting to impersonate the sleeping R. D. 
The smile was a good imitation, but there was a spice of M. 
about it that gave it away. 

M. went to sleep, and at 11 I waked her as R. D. and left 
her sleeping in that personality. 

Mar. 12, Sunday. Mrs. P. found M. awake at about 4 
a.m. She said she came at about 1—she knew the time 
because she heard the clock strike—because R. D. was scared 
by the parrot’s talking, it sounded so like a man. 

R. D. Sings for the First Time in Five Years. We left 
her in the house at Sunday school time, locked in with her 
own approval. Afterwards it was learned that M. went to the 
piano and struck some chords, “and then D. came out. Then 
she sang some songs and hymns”, reported M., “it is the 
first time she has sung since her mother died. Then she got 
tired waiting for the mother, and I came.” Mrs. P. and M. 
went to church, but when the choir prayer was being intoned 
“D. began to listen, and when the choir sang Amen she 
came” and remained through the service, and joined in it, 
as M. never does. But since M. had said that she would go 
home directly after the service, and Mrs. P. had said, “ Then 
put the potatoes on”, when the service closed M. came out 
and went home to obey orders, since, she explained, D. knew 
nothing about them. As I write M. exclaims, “ Here is some- 
thing we all know”, repeats the last lines of Thanatopsis, 
and adds, “ All the Dorises know that.” 
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At about 2 p. m. I suggested to M. that she close her 
eyes and sleep. She laughed and looked at me with an 
expression which showed that she knew what I was after. 
She did not seem inclined to close her eyes, so I began to 
say, “ You are sleepy. Your eyelids are heavy,” etc., and the 
lids drooped and in a minute she was asleep. In ten minutes 
I brought R. D. She said, “I remember from the choir 
prayer through the sermon.” I inquired and found that this 
morning she found herself on the piano-stool with her hands 
on the keys, and did indeed sing. Something occurred in the 
evening while R. D. was alone which brought M. and she 
was there when we returned. Again, when it became time 
for M. to sleep she tried to fool me into thinking that she 
had fallen asleep and R. D. had come. “ (How do you know 
how she smiles? Can you see her?) No, but I can feel her 
smile.” When D. had come, with some misgiving I left her 
to go to sleep herself, for the sake of the experiment. 

Mar. 13. ‘The experiment had not worked well. M. re- 
ported in the morning that “ D. couldn’t understand why you 
woke her up and then you both went right off. She thought 
about it for an hour and then I came out. We dreamed about 
daddy all night.” [214] M. cleaned some rooms but was 
persuaded to stop, else she would have cleaned them all. 
She then asked cajolingly, “ Can’t we sew some? ”, but was of 
course refused. After sleep, R. D. came at about 2 p. m. 
She said “I must have been working pretty hard”. Later, 
she started to sew, but when I explained that it was not good 
for her, meekly put the work aside. After supper R. D. 
walked too far with Mrs. P., and M. came. At 10.20 M. 
slept. I tried the formula when doubtful if R. D. was near, 
because the expression did not indicate it, and sure enough 
there was noresult. At 11.05 the indications came, and R. D. 
was brought. I did not leave her until she was asleep in her 
own person. Mar. 12-13: 4 alt.: R. D. 6h. 50m. [215] 


214. M. was out, and R. D. dreaming underneath. M. never related a 
dream as her own, and never deviated from the statement that she had no 
dreams. 

215. From this point the records enable me to estimate approximately the 
number of times that the personalities alternated each day, and the number 
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Mar. 14. Never, I think, has R. D. appeared in so good a 
condition as this morning, an indication that the policy of 
seeing that she is well asleep in her own personality is the 
best one. But she had been troubled by dreams, which I 
relate nearly in her own words. “I was cleaning the front 
windows here, and suddenly it struck me that I wanted to 
go away. I went out with nothing on my head, only a light 
wrapper, and thin shoes. Afterwards I met Alma and father, 
and they were bundled up as though it were cold, but I felt 
no cold. And next day I thought how worried you two 
would be, and came back. I hesitated about going in, for I 
was ashamed of having gone away, but I didn’t know where 
else to go, so I went in. [216] I also dreamed that I met 
father and that he threatened me with his cane, and scolded 
me for leaving him. (Why do you suppose that you dreamed 
of his attempting to strike you? Has he ever done that?) 
No, father never struck me. I would never have permitted it. 


of hours that R. D. was the supraliminal personality, sleeping and waking. 
Later an exact account of these particulars was made daily. Hereafter a 
summary will be appended at the close of the data for each day, not strictly 
for a 24-hour period but for the beginning of sleep for one night to the 
beginning of sleep for the next night. This method has its disadvantages, 
but less than any other presents, and weekly or monthly averages for twenty- 
four hour periods can be reckoned from it easily. “March 12-13: 2 alt. 
R. D. 6 h. 50 m.,” means that from the time of going to sleep on the evening 
of March 12 to the same on March 13 there were two alternations of per- 
sonality, and that R. D. was out six hours and fifty minutes, sleeping and 
waking. As the menstrual period had important relations to the phenomena 
its beginning is noted by the abbreviation “men. per.” began. See p. 417, etc. 


216. Precisely in this fashion did S. D. often come to the rectory in 1912, 
even in the coldest weather, and being largely thermanesthetic suffered no 
inconvenience. This is ap example of the way that memories of S. D.’s 
experiences often began to come to R. D. in dreams, not always recognized 
by her on waking as being memories, but destined to be so sooner or later. 
Less frequently, as will be seen, certain general aspects of M.’s disposition 
and conduct would feature in R. D.’s dreams, undisguised or in symbolic 
fashion, never, however, to be followed by the emergence in R. D.’s waking 
consciousness of recognition or sense of familiarity in connection therewith. 
The “going away” feature of the dream just related was exhaled from the 
craving of M. to take long walks, to go and call on Ella, etc. 
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I would not have staid with him had he done it. [217] But 
then I dreamed that I met Emma and she was angry with me; 
she said that I had broken up the home and deserted father, 
and told me that the boys were mad’ with me.” 

She said this morning, “I hope I shall be out all day; I 
am going to try to.” The term “being out” I have used to 
R. D. and the others only in response to their use of it. 
It is spontaneous and quite natural usage. But at about 
1.30 p. m. M. suddenly came, threw her arms around 
Mrs, Prince’s neck, and cried “ Hello, mother!” M. spon- 
taneously mentioned R. D.’s dreams, and added some details 
that R. D. had forgotten. The meeting with her father, 
when he scolded and struck at her with his stick, M. said 
was on her return from the store the day that I first met him. 
Some days before she came here, she was at Emma’s, and 
told the latter that she might go to the Prince’s to live, and 
Emma scolded her. But there was a later scolding, when 
the opinions of the boys were quoted. 

It is curious to watch R. D.’s and M.’s reading exploits. 
M. picked up a biographical and critical essay on the artist 
Turner from the library, read 20 pages, and left a mark. 
R. D., next took up the book, saw the mark and asked if it 
was mine—I promptly adopted it—and read from the be- 
ginning to a somewhat farther point. Afterwards M. carried 
on her reading still farther, and so it went on. R. D. has no 
suspicion that the same eyes have scanned the pages before, 
but M. knows well that R. D. is reading the book. I tried in 
the afternoon to induce M. to sleep, but she was not willing. 
I pretended to be grieved, and turned away. She left the 
room quietly, and returned in half an hour, dressed for out- 
doors, and said that she had been walking up and down A 
street and was now going to the part of the city where Ella 
and Grandma C. live. “ You love the D., but you don’t love 
me. I came to tell you before I go.” She was looking very 
sad. I cheered her, and told her that if she went away alone 
D. might be dragged off into her old hard life. She took 


217. S. D.’s memories on this point had not yet begun to emerge in R. D.’s 
consciousness. 
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instant alarm, promised never to go away alone, and the 
clouds blew over. Later, playfully, I said, “ You are a little 
pig not to want the R. D. to come back.” She answered 
merrily, “ Then D. is a hog. (Why?) Because she wanted 
to be out all day.” She kept on with such funny sallies 
accompanied by such facial expression, as kept Mrs. P. and 
me laughing. The parrot squawked, and I made a dive at it. 
M. said “ Look out, you will give it trouble with its nerves, 
so you will have to sit up tonight and hold its foot to quiet 
them.” The allusion was to my holding her hand when she 
was twitching and shrinking in her sleep, bcause it seemed to 
quiet her. At 11 p. m. I induced her to sleep, brought R. D. 
awake by formula, and saw her soundly asleep. Mar. 13-14: 4 
alt.: R. D. 14 h. 25 m. 

Mar. 15. Since she had severe pains last night, owing to 
her monthly period, [218] and had to sit up for hours using 
remedies, it is remarkable that she maintained herself until 
past6a.m. Shortly before this she had dreams of the deaths 
of her mother and sister, the facts distorted. R. D. returned 
at past 11.30, and was counselled to avoid rising quickly, lest 
she experience pains and be banished. But at 10.15 p. m. 
she forgot and sprang up to get a book—and presto! the 
roguish features, that questioned if I knew her, announced 
M. At 11.30 she slept, and in six minutes I brought R. D. 
and put her directly to sleep. Mar. 14-15: 4 alt.: R. D. 17 h. 
ro m. (men. per.) 

Mar. 16. M. reported that she came at 6 when R. D. 
rose quickly and hada pain. R. D. had had an irksome night. 
M. seemed a little piqued, as she often does, at my regret that 
she hadcome. She always assents to the proposition that she 
and D. are really one but maintains that she feels different, 
anyway. She appears to think it policy to agree, but as if 
she retained her own opinion nevertheless. She remarked 
“T used to be out alot. (And aren’t you now?) Jiminy! it 
seems to me that I ain’t out much of any! (Hadn’t you bet- 


218. It must be understood that while there had been no catamenia from 
the time that S. D. came into being in 1906, the monthly periods were strongly 
indicated, by physical pains and lassitude, and by psychic perturbation. 
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ter sleep now?) But I’ve only just woke up.” Mrs. P. 
addresses M. sometimes as “ Mother’s little rogue ” and that 
term aptly applies to the present laughing, witty, ingratiating 
little rascal. She is quite conscious of her roguish quality and 
of her child-shrewdness. “ Ain’t I a wise girl!” She will 
exclaim. ‘This is utterly different from R. D., who never 
shows any such naive self-appreciation. I read R. D. a story 
which I had read M. yesterday. She listened with interest, 
and evidently without the slightest recollection. On the 
contrary, at another time I started to read M. a story which 
I had previously read R. D., and she recognized it at the 
first sentence, saying that she had heard me when I read it to 
R. D. Iasked M. “ (Why does she not remember the kitchen 
in her old home?) Because I don’t think she was ever 
there”. [219] 

At noon M slept and woke R. D.; at 2 p. m. a sharp pain 
was followed by M. Presently M. referred to the “lies of 
the other D. about the hip. (Didn’t you help those lies?) 
Didn’t I! I used to make her wish she was in Halifax. I 
used to tell her I would tell Dr. P. about the hip when she 
was asleep. That is the way I got things out of her. When 
I wanted to tear things up I would tell her that, so she would 
worry and I could come out. (By voice or thought?) O, 
she heard voices all right. (I thought that she wanted us 
to discover about the hip.) Yes, but that was mostly toward 
the last.” M. having with difficulty been persuaded to sleep, 
R. D. came at about 4.30, but suffered much from pelvic 
pains. A trifle past 8 a change of personality occurred, but 
it was while I was absent. On my return I found her asleep 
but very uneasy. Tests for R. D. asleep failed, and she would 
not answer, unlike M. asleep. Several times she sat up in 
her sleep, and appeared to experience relief from pain. Mrs. 


219. On August 12, 1913, I asked R. D. “ (What rooms in the house on 
Colorado avenue do you yourself remember?) ” Her reply was instantaneous, 
“Rooms! I don’t remember rooms. I only remember the bedroom. (Why 
don’t you remember the kitchen?) Because J] was never there.” She smiled 
and added, “I was the lady of the house, you know.” She now had S. D.’s 
memories of the rooms, but sharply discriminated them from her memories 
as R. D. 
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P. supported her, but as this proved very wearisome I took 
her place, and held her up in a sitting position for considerable 
periods. [220] 

S. D. Appears, after a Second Absence of Six days. And 
who was she now? Either M. was in some strange lethargic 
state or it was “the other Doris”. Her appearance asleep 
favored the latter assumption. The expression of weary 
helplessness recalled those many evenings of by-gone months 
when Mrs. P. was caring for her. ‘Then she woke, and the 
doubt was gone. It wasindeed §.D. The facial differences 
are not easy to convey in words, but are unmistakable. S. 
D. lacks the vivacity and mobility of expression which be- 
long to M., and is never arch. She lacks the look of ease 
and perfect candor, the soft womanliness, of R. D. She looks 
directly at one, but her eyes are as it were veiled, the face 
expresses reticence and constraint. Her voice is more mu- 
sical than M.’s, less so than R. D.’s, and is monotonous and 
toneless. A smile occasionally appears, but usually it is the 
ghost of a smile. 

When she saw that she was recognized, she said that she 
came because D. was in such pain. “(When were you here 
last?) I don’t remember how long ago. I don’t know what 
day it is. (Was it night or day?) Night. (What was the 
last time before that that you were here?) When I came 
over. (Why didn’t you speak of the real D. in those days?) 
Because I was jealous of her. (But I didn’t know about her 
then.) But I was afraid that when you and Mrs. P. got to 
know her you would like her better. (Do you know M.?) 
How could I help it when we used to talk back and forth? 
(Why did you say the last time that there was only you and 
R. D.?) Because I didn’t think you knew. [221] (How 
did you know her name?) She told me. I called her 
Bridget before that....I don’t think the R. D. will ever 
remember all the hard times we had with her sick sister, 


220. See also pages 422, 427, 431, 436. Unintentional formation of a 
routine thereafter necessary in order to banish S$. D. See note 232. 
221. I do not know the explanation of S. D.’s loss of memory of the 
fact formerly so well known to her, unless the memory had been passed over 
already to R. D. 
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and how her father treated us..... [222] (Do you know 
what M. called herself?) No. She said I wasn’t a peach, 
once. She is an imp, that’s what she is. (Did you ever call 
her an imp?) Yes. Called it to herself. She is a devil; 
can do all sorts of mischief. What I told about the R. D.’s 
girlhood M. told me, except what I put in that wasn’t true. 
[223] When I talked with M., I talked with the lips, M. 
usually by a voice inside, though she talked with the lips, 
too. I have talked with the R. D. by her voice, but this 
was very seldom. Most of my talking was with M.... 

M. told me that she came when D. was three years old; that 
she was with D.’s mother before that. (Do you believe 
that?) No....No, I never wrote to Paul Schroeder. I 
thought it was M. who did....M. was always writing 
notes to me. Once she wrote saying that she had told 
you about the hip, and next morning I came over and fished, 
and found it wasn’t true. (How old did M. appear to you?) 


Like a kid. I told her that if she was eighteen, as she said, 


she didn’t act like it. She would threaten like a kid till she 
got what she wanted. I had to buy her a nickel’s worth of candy 
when I got one for myself, and then she would eat mine all 
up. I couldn’t eat so much at a time, and had to sleep, and 
would go in; she would come and eat all mine. I haven't 
talked much with M. since you found out about the hip. 
....1 don’t feel anything now in any part of D.’s body, 
except where the pains are. The legs feel just like stumps. 
I was always a good deal that way. That is why I used to 
be able to scratch myself and not feel it. I scratched when 
I felt the R. D. near, to bring her. M. can bring her and 
let her go, she didn’t need to scratch. M. used to put all the 
stuff she tore around D. and bring her in a moment. She 
used to be spiteful. She used to walk us [224] so we could 
hardly move. (Did you know any Paul Schroeder?) No, 
I didn’t, and I don’t believe that M. ever did, either. (She 


222. And she was right to the extent that R. D. never remembered more 
than a little of these matters. See similar prediction on p. 423. 


223. Mainly exaggerations in regard to the artistic abilities of R. D. 
224. “Us” here means herself, S. D. 
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says she did.) I don’t care, I don’t believe it. Maybe she 
did, though. (You have less feeling in your limbs?) Deepen- 
ing of Anzsthesia in S. D. Coinciding with Rapid Improve- 
ment of R. D. I felt something up to the last two times, but 
not in my legs. It is only the last two times counting in to- 
night that J feel nothing. M. feels more than she did I guess, 
but I am only guessing. I suppose she must, because the R. 
D. feels it. I know nothing about the D. since we came 
away, but now that I have come back I can feel that she is 
stronger....I don’t think you could bring the R. D. 
now—too much pain.” §. D. expressed herself as being 
glad that D. is getting well, but there was melancholy in 
her tone as she said it. I asked how long she and M. had 
used the term “real D.”, and she said that they had always 
done so. To the query why she supposed that she first 
came, she answered that she supposed it was on account of the 
death of the mother, and asked me in turn where the Imp 
came from. I told her that probably there was some shock 
received in childhood, and she answered, lifelessly, “I sup- 
pose so, I don’t know anything about it.” It was 2 a. m., 
when, at S. D.’s urgent request, I left her to get some sleep 
myself. Mrs. P. slept with S. D., who remained all night. 
Mar. 15-16: 6 alt.: R. D. 12 h. 14 m. 

Mar. 17. ‘The shifts were numerous today. It was S. D. 
until about 8 a.m. Thereafter M. monopolized the most of 
the time, but was relieved briefly from time to time. M. 
was out several hours, S. D. came for a moment, M. returned, 
S. D. again appeared for a moment, at about 3.40 R. D. came 
for two minutes and gave way to M., at about 5.20 R. D. 
was here again and was succeeded by M., at about 5.45 S. D. 
came, and M. at perhaps 6.15, S. D. momentarily showed 
up in the neighborhood of 7.00, M. was here until about 10, 
S. D. for about a half hour, then M. for a moment, R. D. 
for about five minutes, M. from about 10.35 to 11.25, and 
R. D. and S. D. by turns up to 12.10 a.m. The intense pain 
suffered was of course the reason for the many shifts and 
for the inability of R. D. to maintain herself more than a few 


minutes for the last 30 hours. 
It was interesting to learn that M. was conscious of S. D.’s 
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coming, but that when S. D. was suffering the worst pain M.’s 
ability for subliminal observation was put out of commission. 
“Earlier in the evening, when S. D. read to mother, I knew 
it; but when she was talking with you she was so sick that I 
didn’t know anything about it. In the night she got fright- 
ened by the telephone, and I knew that.....I couldn't 
have stood it if S. D. hadn’t come back.” The first time 
that S. D. came today was in the midst of M.’s talk, and 
the lips continued to speak. The S. D. facial expression and 
voice came so suddenly that it was startling. I turned to 
look closer and the expression dissolved and became that of 
M. again. M. said, “ She was here a minute, but went away.” 
At a little past 3, M., who was suffering from the internal 
pains, asked me to hold her up; she slept and woke R. D., 
who remained two minutes, and relapsed into M. Returning 
from an absence at about 5 I held her up again, and presently 
R. D., returning and asking the time, inquired, “ Have you 
been holding me up all this time?” In a moment it was 
S. D., seeming a little surprised at her position. She went 
down to supper, and at table was the same reserved “ other 
Doris ” of the colorless voice. But soon there was a start, 
and instantly there came that indescribable and marvellous 
change, and we had before us the laughing and irrepressible 
M. The voice was startlingly different in timbre and volume, 
full of life and expression, abounding in inflections. She 
drew down the corners of her lips and made childish 
“ mouths ”, which neither of the others do. She said, “When 
the pain gets too bad I shift it off on the other D.” She 
repeated a part of my brief talk with S. D., and corrected my 
version of one of my remarks. When next S. D. appeared 
she said, with the ghost of a smile, that she didn’t get much 
of the supper, and almost before I could reply snuffed out. 
In the evening M. declared, “ If I am not D. tomorrow I am 
going to walk, walk, walk. It was at these times that we 
used to do-our hardest work all night, because we couldn’t 
lie in bed”. Again she said, “ You ought to write a history 
of the bunch for the Dorises to read, so they can know what 
happened. They are always wondering what was done 
when they forgot. I’m not so bad as all that. The other 
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D. knows what the real D. knows, but not what I do; and I 
know what they both know.” Early in the evening as M. 
the pulse was 78 to 80, at midnight as S. D. it was 60. About 
that time S. D. showed a tendency to cataleptic staring, which 
yielded on my placing my hand over her eyes. Following 
this she was comatose for 20 minutes, mouth ajar, motionless 
except at severe pangs. This condition has before followed 
cataleptic seizures. Her face has the broad, fat appearance 
characteristic of these spells. Rousing at about 12.30 she 
said that she thought she could sleep, so we left her. Mar. 
16-17: 23 alt.: R. D. 14 m. 

Mar. 18. M. reported that she had been out most of the 
night, that occasionally she would sleep and R. D. came, 
but that the pain prevented the latter from staying more than 
a few minutes. She said later “ We have been trying to get 
‘Crossing the Bar’ out of the R. D.’s head”. She recited 
about half the poem without break, and ended abruptly, 
“That’s all we have got yet. We have to make D. think 
of it, and we get a line at a time. (What do you mean by 
‘we’?) I mean me, now.”...... “The R. D. used to 
dream ’most always about trees and flowers, but lately she 
has been dreaming of her father hitting her. I see it with 
her. When she dreamed of forests she dreamed that she 
was in the forest. But we always go along and see it. That 
is why the S. D. told you that she saw a girl there that looked 
like D.” Here M. used “we” in reference to both herself 
and §. D. Again she remarked, “ The S. D. doesn’t feel so 
much on her left side as on the right ”. 

M. was out all day up to some time in the evening, when 
S. D. came and continued for an hour or two. She presently 
remarked, “It was the R. D. that had the dream about her 
father’s hitting her. What I know is running through her 
mind. I was thinking of it. She doesn’t believe the dream 
was true. It may come to her memory, but she won’t be- 
lieve it, and it will pass away.” 

Here I completed an experiment begun on the 16th. 
Then I had recited to M. the lines from Ossian, “ O thou that 
rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! whence are 
thy beams O sun, thine everlasting light?”, several times, 
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until M. learned to say them. ‘Then, after R. D. came I said 
them over to her deliberately. She listened with no sense 
of recognition, it was evident, and admired them. I sug- 
gested that she learn them, and after another repetition or 
two she said them correctly, and half an hour afterward could 
do so without a mistake. But as her verbal memory is good, 
it is not possible to say that any reenforcement of the lines 
came from below. Now today I asked S. D., (Did you ever 
know a quotation about the sun?) Yes, something about the 
sun ran through my head the other night. I couldn’t stand 
it and so I said it aloud, and it left me. That is the way I 
have to do. (What was the passage?)” She quoted it 
correctly. [225] 

Today M. expressed a wish for me to read the ten-page 
romance to R. D. “ (But we agreed that it was not to be 
read to her until she was well.) O, it won’t worry her; she 
won’t believe it. I would like to hear what she says.” I 
would not consent. But this evening I determined to read 
it to S. D., in order to see how she took it ; knowing that R. D. 
would thereby gain no knowledge of it. I told S. D. what 
I was intending to read her, and she said she would like 
to hear it. When it was brought she looked it over, and 
said, “ Yes, that is the way her notes to me looked, the lines 
all crooked and running together.” So it is probable that 
many of M.’s notes to S. D. were written when she was asleep. 
I asked “ (Do you know that M. says that her father is Paul 
Schroeder?) ” §. D. laughed, and said, “ He couldn’t be 
unless she was born when he was eight or ten years old. He 
can’t be 35. I don’t believe he is 30. As I proceeded in the 
reading S. D. listened with convincing interest, mingled with 
amusement and spiced with contempt for M. [226] I 


225. Of course S. D. could get this from R. D. The original experiment, 
with M. and R. D., was tried in order to judge whether R. D., although not 
recognizing the passage taught to M., yet learned it any easier on account of 
M.’s previous practice. The experiment was not decisive, but if any effect was 
exercised it must have been slight. It is an interesting fact that S. D., when 
mentally obsessed by a passage, could relieve herself of the burden by 
repeating the passage aloud. 

226. See the Romance, beginning p. 380. 
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mentioned the fact that M. wrote with shut eyes, to explain 
the crookedness of the lines, and S. D. exclaimed, “ O, did 
she have her eyes shut?” Her comments during the reading 
follow. At the first reference in the romance to “ papa Paul” — 
“He must have been her brother!” At the description of 
the two women sitting and talking about the expected 
events,—“ Sounds grand! Very domestic scene!” At the 
paragraph respecting the baby-clothes—“ Probably she 
means the clothes she made for her big doll.” This was said 
seriously. At “that Dr. Prince”,—‘ Did she say ’ that Dr. 
Prince? (Yes.) It doesn’t sound nice.” At “ little fool”,— 
“Mercy, complimentary! But she called me worse things. 
(What?) The worst was ‘damn fool’. (Did she use cuss 
words?) That was the only one. She used to say ‘O gee’!” 
At the reference to the cost of dancing lessons,—* Well, I 
don’t know how they paid for the lessons, and bought the 
shoes and costumes.” [227] At “ slap your hands” ,—“ That is 
good enough fora story.” At“ she used to cry”,—* Tragic!” 
At “ Paul S. used to cry,”—‘‘ He would be about twelve years 
old then.” At the statement that the supposititious parents 
had no more children, “I guess they didn’t, for they didn’t 
exist.” At “sweet and pretty”,—‘ Mercy! she was never 
pretty.” At the particular about Paul S. giving D. her 
mother’s ring,—“ Crazy! She must have been thinking too 
hard. That woman [228] belonged to a generation before 
him. She could have taken him for her son. I had an excuse 
for lying about the hip, but she hadn’t any. She said that she 
was the only one, besides the R. D., that had any brains. That 
was meant for me.” At “ rings ”,—“ I think that ring business 
is all romance”. At “ ranch”’—“ He said in his last letter 
that he was going to California and had bought a ranch, for 
himself not for us.” At “cross” ,—* If it had that effect on 
her I hope you did not get cross often, to make her write such 
a romance as that.” At “J make you behave badly ”,—“ She 


227. M. had so well fooled her that she never suspected the solution 
of this mystery. See p. 188. 

228. ‘That is, the woman whose portrait M. had said was Mrs. Schroeder’s. 
See p. 395, 
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knew herself.” At “holds your hand”, she laughed hysteri- 
cally. I paused, looking for the place, and she said, “Go 
on. How long are you going to hold her hand?” Shortly 
after the reading was finished, snap! and M. was there. She 
laughed and laughed in a most tantalizing fashion, pointed 
her finger at me, and said, “O, you papo! O you papo!” 
It appeared that she was back of S. D. somewhere and had 
heard it all. She was not offended, but remarked, “I think 
you had better not show it to the R. D.” [229] Mar. 17-18: 
Various alt. in night, 3 in day; R. D. none unless in night. 

Mar. 19, evening, Sunday. Arrived from trip to town 
at past 10 p. m., and found M. She remarked, “ The R. D. is 
remembering how you took care of her, and the S. D. is for- 
getting, that is why you look strange to her. She has for- 
gotten about your taking her home, and the R. D. is begin- 
ning to remember it.” At about 10.45 M. slept. Twitching 
renewed, right hand in incessant motion, curving at the wrist 
and picking with fingers. Later, the hand clinched on mine 
as I tested by hand-pressure to ascertain if it brought the 
smile which is a sign of R. D. being near. [230] Not being 
sure but M. was there in some obstinate mood, I spoke a 
trifle sharply, at which she woke to hear me say, “ You can’t 
fool me”. She shrank as from a blow, looked at me in frozen 
silence, her face full of injury and grief, her lip and chin 
quivering. I explained that I was scolding M., and finally 
allayed her feelings. R. D. could not be brought, but M. 
came and was left sleeping. Mar. 18-19: many shifts; R. D. 
probably a few m. 

Mar. 20. Wakes M. At 10.25 I get R. D. from sleep, 
and she stays 3 minutes, after remarking that she has 
been out only a few minutes for three days, and is almost 
discouraged. M. flashes back, but says that she can’t help 
it,—she is tired enough of being here. Sleeps, and the hands 
clinch. Wakes as S. D. and for some time is unable to speak. 


229. No record was made of the evening of the 18th, or of the 19th 
until late in the evening. 

230, A little later it was learned that the tightly clinched hands were an 
infallible sign of S. D. in her stage of declension. 
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I pinch her upper arm so that the place is afterwards black, 
she does not flinch. She sees what I am doing, and suddenly 
scratches her arm deeply with a pin, [231] smiling sardon- 
ically. Suddenly speech returns. I note that her palms are 
dripping with perspiration, and she says her whole body is. 
She dusted rooms a little, then lay down, looking troubled. 
She was here about 10.50 a. m.-2.20 p.m. M. succeeded, and 
said, “ She is worried. (About what?) She thinks she ought 


not to stay here unless she works. (That is nonsense.) She 


makes me sick. She is a caution.” She used the expression 
“ Mrs. Prince ”, and I asked the reason. “ She calls her Mrs. 
P., so I forget and call her that, too.” M. slept at 3.50, 
propped by pillows, and S. D. followed without waking, the 
right hand doing most of the twitching. She showed fear 
when doors creaked, etc. Pulse 64 asleep, 68 soon after 
waking. S. D. still appeared in poor spirits, and Mrs. P. and 
I tried in vain to cheer her. At last I sat down by her and 
playfully drew her head on my shoulder. She looked a little 
shocked and frightened, and certainly was surprised, though 
she admitted remembering how I helped in the course of the 
last three days by several times supporting her in similar 
fashion. Mrs. P. and I talked to her cheerfully a minute or 
two longer and then the jerk, and like an electric flash, voice, 
face, and manner changed, and the laughing, joking, rollick- 
ing M. was back. She explained S. D.’s blues by reminding 
me that S. D. had wanted to walk out, intending to call on 
Miss , and that I had told her it was best that she 
should not. “ She was worrying why she couldn’t go. She’s 
a crazy thing.” M. says that §. D. wants to work, she 
always has worked so much, and is inclined to think that she 
is a little bored here, but “there are two of us, so she can’t 
help herself”. M. declares that S. D. is still losing memories, 
and R. D. getting them. “She won’t be here long.” M. 
showed me two scars of pin-stabs, made by S. D. to see how 
far she could jab before she felt it. “She had to go quite a 
ways ”, said M. and it looks it. ‘Took M. on a short walk in 
the evening. The sharp pains are now gone, and only back- 


231. The scar was visible for more than a year. 
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ache remaining. At 111 brought R. D. by formula, and she 
was soon asleep. ‘The slight sounds which had made M. 
wince and twitch in sleep, produced no disturbing effect upon 
the serene and smiling sleep of R.D. Mar. 19-20: alt. in night 
unknown, in day 7; R. D. 3 m. 

Mar. 21. M. Loses the Power Voluntarily to Bring R. D. 
It was M. in the morning, who reported that R. D. dreamed 
of trees and flowers until midnight, when M. came, and “ did 
not sleep so well”. Since M. says she can no longer voluntarily 
bring R. D., and must sleep if the coming of the latter is to be 
hastened, I asked her to sleep before breakfast, but she had got 
the smell of coffee, and would not. At about 10 she was ready, 
but first wrote a note to R. D. and put it in her waist. R. D. 
soon came, but it was not for nearly two hours that the note 
slipped out. “ What is this?” she asked, “did you write this? 
(No.)” She began to read, glanced down to the signature, 
completed the reading, and said, “ Mercy! I have got my orders. 
What time is it? (A quarter of twelve.) She ought to have 
stuck the orders up somewhere, so that I could see them.” This 
was the note: 


“When you wake up you must press your papo’s trousers 
and vest and coat. Don’t forget to wash the potatoes and put 
them on at 11.30 if your mother is not at home press his sur- 
plice. Margaret.” She proceeded to do as directed, remarking, 
laughingly, “ There might be trouble if I didn’t obey orders.” 
She did not know, however, where to look for the clothes, though 
M. would have gone to them in a moment. R. D. was here 10 
a. m. to about 8.30 p. m., her longest consecutive period awake. 
Her pulse, soon after coming, still lying, was 80. She found 
the scratch made by S. D., and inquired about it. It was a pain 
which brought M. in the evening. I put her to sleep by sug- 
gestion at 10.45, and presently got the signs for R. D. asleep, 
the characteristic smile, and a peculiar elevation of the chin. The 
pulse was now 80. But instead of waking her, and having her 
fall asleep again, I said, “ D. is going to sleep nicely”. The 
smile died out, and there were no further signs of consciousness 
of my utterances. The hands closed, but not tightly, and when 
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opened closed again. Her slumber seemed profound. [232] 
Mar. 20-21: 4 alt.; R. D. 11 h. 30 m. 

Mar. 22. She was found this morning asleep as S. D., and 
apparently had not moved all night; the bedclothes were smooth, 
and a book still on the corner of the spread. Her pulse before 
waking was 60, and her hands were cold, and clammy with sweat. 
When she woke she did not seem to know me. M. came with a 


_ Start; in five minutes the pulse was 64, and at 10 a. m. was 80. 


232. It was a mistake not to’ wake R. D. and see her soundly asleep 
again. It may have been an automatism started by the experience of a good 
night after the first time that she happened to be waked and put to sleep again 
that R. D. tended to stay for the night if this formula was practised. Thus, I 
have no doubt that in part, at least, the odd fact that S. D. could be banished 
if once she could be induced to lay her head on my shoulder for a moment 
and allow her wrists to be grasped is an example of an automatism, started 
by (1) her being supported thus when in intense pain and bodily weakness 
several times March 16-17, and R. D. being brought by the relief afforded, 
and (2) my grasping the wrists to calm the twitching muscles, and that acting 
as the hand-pressure often did, to call the R. D. But when we have said 
“automatism” we have not named something that is negligible or con- 
temptible. There are automatisms of injurious consequences, and there are 
others which can be utilized with great benefit. There were several such in 
D.’s case, as will be seen. It would have been foolish not to employ any 
harmless device which happened to give beneficial results, the device dating 
from some fortuitous incident wherein a circumstance indifferent in itself, it 
may be, happened to be associated with a favorable turn, and based upon the 
principle that the psychopathic mind tends to run in grooves. See p. 470. 

But I am inclined to the view that the favorable results apt to follow 
waking R. D. after she had come asleep in the evening, and then seeing her 
asleep again before leaving her, were based not upon an automatism simply, 
but also upon fortifying her to overcome old automatic tendencies to give 
way to another personality. The reader is reminded that for nineteen years, 
previous to March, 1911, R. D. had never been the one to go to sleep at night. 
During the last five years, and probably earlier, she would sometimes come 
for short periods during the night, and dream, but would always flit away 
again without waking. It is probable that now, if simply recalled by hand- 
pressure in a sleeping-condition, and so left, the old tendency to give way to 
M. or S. D. was liable to assert itself, the automatic power of the habit not 
having yet been sufficiently broken; but if wakened, the sight of Mrs. P. and 
myself, coupled with a few comforting words, gave her a sense of security 
and well-being that tended to conquer the old automatic bent. Of course it 
did. not always succeed in maintaining her own personality all night; pains, 
alarms, the rush of memories, etc., might and often did bring on an alter- 
nation. 
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After a brief sleep R. D. came and in fifteen minutes the pulse 
was 76. R. D. tells me that suddenly, the other day, there came 
to her the memory of my taking her [S. D.] home evenings. It 
seems to her that she must have got back the main thread of her 
life during the last four years, except her going to Dr. Ratbum’s 
for treatment. The first year after her mother’s death is like- 
wise a blank. But I am sure that there are many incidents yet 
to come. And in proportion as she acquires memories of what 
happened during the S. D. periods, S. D. herself is losing them. 
M. says, sarcastically, “'The S. D. never knew much; I don’t 
think she knows anything now”. It was at about 2.40 that M. 
came, brought by a pain. In the course of two hours I was 
unable to induce her to go to sleep. I tried suggestion, and she 
opposed it with all her might, though I made her doze. A little 
before 6 she slept and R. D. was brought and remained until she 
went to bed at about 9. Later Mrs. P. went in softly, which 
frightened R. D. and M. came. I suggested to M. that she sleep 
but she protested, “ We’re not sleepy”. But I went on suggest- 
ing sleep, and the protests, “ We’re not sleepy” grew more in- 
audible and squeaky, continuing after her eyes closed, until she 
was asleep and the murmurs ceased. I woke R. D. and saw 
her again well asleep, a procedure which brings the best 
results. 

Mrs. P. was wondering aloud, in the evening, what the name 
of the man whom Lizzie Kern married was, and, R. D. shot out 
the correct name, “ McDonough”, then. showed astonishment, 
and ejaculated, “I don’t know any Lizzie Kern, and I don’t 
know whom she married. I don’t know whether that is right or 
not”. Afterwards M. gleefully laughed and said, “I heard the 
mother ask that, and made D. answer”. Mar. 21-23: 7 alt.; R. 
D. 8 h. 30 m. 

Mar. 23. It appears that S. D. came about 3 a. m., and 
about the same time had the first relief from constipation for a 
week. I knew about the affliction, which has been a frequent 
one for years, [233] and knew that she sometimes went for days, 


233. It was determined to fight this, and also the associated ailment of 
painful piles, and the measures taken against both became one of the im- 
portant features of the campaign. An absolute victory was at length at- 
tained. 
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but had not known that she had been in the condition so long 
this time. A glance in the morning showed that it was S. D. 
M. came at about 8.30. I was with Dr. Walker for a long time 
in the forenoon. Afterwards I told M. she must not eat so 
much candy. “ But I like it. (And I like you, and want you 
to get well.) Well, you can eat us. ‘That is what I do to the 
candy when I like it”, she joked. I told M. that Dr. Walker 
said that she should sleep as R. D. whenever it is possible. “ We 
knew that before. But why should we—what did the doctor 
say? (O, he made a long scientific statement.) Well we know 
why without any long words. It is because all the time the R: 
D. is here she is remembering and her mind is mending. That 
is why.” 

Clenched Hands While Sleeping a Mark of Declining S. D. 
At 7.20 p. m. M. slept in a chair, and the fingers beginning to 
clench and the expression showed that §. D. had come. S. D. 
woke, and tests showed that she remembered her being out this 
morning, about the night that I joked about the tent, [234] but 
not the long period of Mrs. P.’s caring for her, the many times 
that I took her home, my interview with her father, and her 
leaving home, etc. Her pulse ten minutes after coming was 76, 
at 10 a. m. only 60. She remembered my holding her up, and 
as her back was very weak and the cushions did not give relief, 
consented for me to help her thus again. She has no sense of 
the time that R. D. has been living here. I gave her a piece of 
chocolate candy ; she took it, but laid it on the window-sill. She 
fell asleep and the fingers began to curl, when M. popped out 
awake, at about 10.30 p.m. I gave her a few pieces of candy, 
and told her that S. D. had left a piece on the sill. After she 
had finished the candy given her she suddenly remembered a dill 
pickle and piece of cake which she had left last night on the sill 
but which S. D. had found and eaten. She looked under the 
curtain for them and her discomfiture was most entertaining. 
The following is her exact language, in part: “ Somebody has 
eaten my pickle!—and cake! Did you eat it, papo? (No, I 
guess it was the S. D.) That greaser! No wonder she could 
leave me the candy. [I'll be switched! We saved that from 


234. See page 317. 
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supper, so we could chew it and enjoy it. O gee! I didn’t care 
so much for the cake, but I did want that pickle. She was 
lovely to leave me the candy, I am sure. Gee!” Here M. 
reached for the chocolate drop left by S. D. “ She dug her 
fingers into it first”, she said in tones of deep disgust. “ She 
held it in her hands like this... Profuse Perspiration a Mark 
of Declining S. D. That S. D. gets covered with sweat. 
I wish she would take it with her, and not leave it to 
us....She said to herself last night, ‘I wonder what I am here 
for bothering these people’. She'll go further one of these fine 
days, I’m thinkin’.” M. was put to sleep by suggestion and R. D. 
brought, at about 11 p.m. She was glad to get back, regretfully 
remarked that she was losing so much time, and in two minutes 
was gone, and M. back. When M. next slept, almost immedi- 
ately the arm stretched out,—an infallible sign of R. D. Think- 
ing that the previous waking a few minutes earlier would suffice 
- for the formula, I left her. It was 11.20 at her second coming. 
Mar. 22-23: 5 alt.; R. D. 4h. 20 m. 

Mar. 24. R. D. slept last night until about 8 this morning. 
A half hour later I talked with her successor, S. D., who thought 
she had been there “a few minutes”, but did not know whom 
she had followed. She asked, “May I go home? (What do 
you mean by home? )” No answer, and her eyes widen. 
“ (Where is your home?) ” Still no answer; she seems grap- 
pling with the question. ‘“ (Do you mean the house on Colorado 
Avenue?) Yes. (Don’t you remember that the house is 
closed? )” She shakes her head, frowns, and is bewildered. 
“ (Yes, and your father has gone to the Soldier’s home. Don’t 
you think that the best for him?) ” She nodded....“ Can I 
go and see Alma? (Doris would be sorry to have you.)....I 
must work and get money. (No, you are not to bother anything 
about money. You are just to get well, that is what you are here 
for.) Who is paying? (There is no need of paying. You 
are our daughter, and daughters do not pay. Don’t you know 
that?) Real daughters don’t. (Well, you are our daughter, 
and don’t need to think of that.) Don’t I work any? (O yes. 
you dust rooms, and put the potatoes on, and help wash dishes. 
You do plenty. When you get well you can do more. But you 
mustn’t sew for a long time.) That is all I can do—except 
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housework. (Don’t you color pictures?) D. does that,—I 
meant me. [235] I don’t know as D. can color pictures if I 
don’t work. She has always done it when she was tired, for 
recreation. I don’t know if she can here among pretty things.” 
S. D. was the one to eat breakfast. She said little except in re- 
sponse. Then she slept, but the hands did not clench, so I sus- 
pected that M. was coming, and sure enough her eyes soon 
opened and she was M. M. Begins to have Intervals during 
Waking Hours when she does not Subliminally Watch. She 
soon inquired, “Is breakfast ready?”, evidently not knowing 
that S. D. had eaten. She was hungry, and ate more than S. D. 
had done. She told Mrs. P. about §. D.’s having eaten her 
pickle, and ended, “ Gee whiz! in this place you have to hang 
a thing up or you lose it. You don’t know if you-are going to 
get it again. I'll have to write a notice and pin it on the cur- 
tain, ‘Let alone of our eatin’s’.” M. is very gay, and the 
headache disappeared with her coming. 

In the afternoon the Rev. W. M. Cleaveland, of Virginia, ar- 
rived. As he is interested in psychic phenomena I took him up to 
see M., after administering the oath of secrecy. M. was shy at 
first, but after a little talked freely and characteristically. In 
the evening I put M. to sleep and, having Mr. C. stand outside 
of the line of vision, brought R. D. After I had conversed with 
her a few minutes I said that a friend, a clergyman from the 
South, was in the house, and I would like him to meet her. She 
looked disturbed, and snap! she was gone. M. laughed at her 
for a “ fraidy, scared to meet a man”. Later R. D. was brought 
the same way and for some time I conversed with her in Mr. C.’s 
hearing. She said that she never lost what she once recovered 
from the past, and that many things that had grown dim from 
before her mother’s death were reviving as well as matters after 
that which she had never known. All was uttered in her even, 
calm way. Another mention of the “ friend ” caused her to dis- 
appear with a jerk, and again the laughing and grimacing M. was 
making fun of the scared R. D. Mr. C. remarked after leaving 
the room, “ It is the most wonderful thing I ever witnessed ”, 
and he has had some unusual opportunities. 


235. S. D. had forgotten that she also did some coloring of pictures. 
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M. remarked to Mrs. P., “ You have two and a half 
daughters ”, meaning that S. D. is the half-daughter. At 11.15 
R. D. was brought awake from M. asleep, and seen thoroughly 
asleep in her own personality. Mar. 23-24: 9 alt.; R. D. & h. 
48 m. 

Mar. 25. At 8.30 I found her sleeping on her left side, with 
hands clenched but not tightly, palms wet and expression of S. D. 
I pricked her flesh repeatedly with a needle, then shouted, slapped 
her hands, etc., without rousing her. Finally I laughed loudly, 
and her lips curled in a distorted smile and soon it was M. awake, 
complaining that S$. D. must have “stared”, since her eyes 
burned. At about 8.45 R. D. was brought from M.’s sleep, and 
she in turn complained, this time of a pricking sensation over her 
whole body.. From what I could learn from R. D. and M. the 
former slept until about 3 a. m., had griping pains in the bowels 
for about an hour, then slept as S. D. Citrate of magnesia was 
now administered. She says that generally the last part of a 
particular series of events comes to her first, and she works back- 
ward in the process of recovering the whole series. After din- 
ner I took her on a short walk. At 4 p. m. M. appeared and pro- 
tested that she had not had a walk, and was permitted to walk a 
while on the porch, being very reluctant to come in when the 
allotted time was up. At half-past five I put her to sleep by sug- 
gestion, won the R. D. smile, and the latter seemed about to wake, 
but M. came back and was the one to wake. This was repeated 
twice. The process of putting M. to sleep when she does not wish 
to sleep is about as follows: “ (Now goto sleep.) We don’t want 
to go to sleep, papo. (Yes, you must sleep.) We don’t want 
to go to sleep, papo. (Yes, you are sleepy.) No, we are not 
sleepy, papo. (You are sleepy.) We are not sleepy, papo.” 
The last two affirmations and replies are uttered several times, 
her voice becoming lower and squeakier. Then “ (You are very 
sleepy.) No, we are not sleepy. (You are sleeping.) We are 
not sleepy. (You are sleeping.) We are not sleepy. (You 
are sleeping. . You are asleep. Asleep. Asleep.)” By this 
time, usually, her voice has ceased, her eyes are fast shut, and in 
a few moments her head rolls over and her breath announces 
slumber. 

After supper M. told me that R. D. had a dream in which she 
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saw the articles in the old home partly divided among members 
of the family and part taken for storage in a warehouse. There 
was a wagon to take things to the houses, first to Alma’s, then 
to Ada’s, another from the storage warehouse, and a third from 
the Salvation Army, “ but D. didn’t see that”, to take some dis- 
carded articles. I give M.’s table, in its order, then R. D.’s 
when I afterwards asked her about the dream, for the interest 
of comparing the two accounts. According to M.: 

Ada got the desk, books, covers that the mother made, two 
big pictures—one that R. D. fixed over, a picture of her grand- 
mother,—and a clock. 

Alma got the kitchen stove, “all the eatin’s that were left 
over ”, wood and coal. 

The Salvation Army got the lounge and organ. 

Then she saw what they got when the things were taken out 
of storage. [236] 

Ada got the little stove, and the couch. 

Alma got the ladder, and everything from the kitchen— 
dishes, carpet, chairs, etc.—covers, 3 bureaus and matting. 

Tom got the kitchen table. 

R. D.’s version ran as follows: 

“ Blank’s express came for Ada’s things. She took the white 
quilt, red and white quilt that mother made, and the white spread, 
the books and some pictures—I don’t know what pictures—and 
the kitchen clock. She said she would*take Alma’s things with 
hers. 

Alma took the kitchen stove, the kitchen carpet, the wood 
and coal, matting and ladder. The wagon went to Alma’s first, 
then to Ada’s. All the rest went to storage. Before this they 
fought about the pictures of mother and father, and Alma got 
them. 

The lounge and organ went to the Salvation Army. I didn’t 
see the wagon come for those, but heard them talking about it. 


236. It was impracticable to inquire of members of the family how the 
articles were divided, and it is on account of their psychological interest that 
the two versions of the amazingly detailed dream are inserted. It is quite 
likely that the articles placed in storage were afterwards taken out and dis- 
tributed, as it became known that D. was not intending to resume house- 
keeping. But that likelihood might occur to the dreamer, also. 


‘ : 
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All the rest went to storage. 

After this I heard father say that he was going away, and 
they could divide the rest of the furniture. 

I dreamed that Ada got my coal stove, and the big picture 
that Mrs. E. gave, and grandmother’s picture, a small looking- 
glass, and the couch bed. 

Tom kept his own table—the dining-room table. 

Alma took three bureaus and two beds, and some chairs, the 
big looking-glass, and dishes. 

Oh, Ada got the desk, but mother told me that Ada was going 
to have that—that is all that I knew. 

And it seems to me that Alma got a lot of canned goods, but 
I don’t remember having any.” (Mrs. P., “ Yes, you had some; 
I have seen it.”) 

“ The kitchen carpet was a very poor one,—I wouldn’t have 
wanted it. It was red—I don’t remember it, but saw it in the 
dream.” (Mrs. P., “ Yes, it wasa red carpet.”) “I remember 
the little alley now, it came back in the dream. And how the 
house looked, and the stairs. I remember the front room. The 
door to the back hall had glass in it, and my room door had glass 
in it.” 

R. D., brought from M.’s sleep at 8.45, staid until 10.05, 
when S. D. came and looked surprised and not pleased to see me 
stooping over her. It seems that griping pains had brought her. 
The pulse was 72 soon after coming, 68 when asleep five minutes 
later, and at 10.13 it was 64. One of the first things that S. D. 
said was that she must go home, and she started to rise. I 
asked what home she meant and she stared at me in astonishment. 
“(What would you do?) Keep house. (For whom?) — 
father.” Again that look of astonishment that I could ask. 
Further queries showed that she had forgotten that her father has 
gone to the soldier’s home. She said that tomorrow she must 
go to Alma’s. As she slept some and seemed inclined to sleep as 
S. D., I suggested supporting her in a sitting position, remember- 
ing that this had sent her away the other night. She said, “I 
don’t have pain now”. I told her that I would try to bring R. 
D. and she acceded, but reluctantly. I placed her head upon my 
shoulder, but almost directly she raised it and looked uneasy, so I 
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laid her down, and left her. [237] Mar. 24-25: 6 alt.; R. D. 
13 h. 20 m. 

Mar. 26. Sunday. Toward morning, fearing that she 
would get very stiff, I dressed and entered her room. She was 
lying on her left side, her arms wound around her neck in her 
curious characteristic fashion. ‘The pulse was down to 56. I 
woke her, calmed her, and induced her to lie on the right side. 
At 7.15 I again found her on her left side, and when she woke, 
' slapped her hands, etc., to get up the circulation, which rose 
slowly. She is distant and uncommunicative, seldom speaking 
save in answer, and often answering by a nod or shake of the 
head. She still remembers her father’s ill treatment, and her 
leaving home, but not her arrival here with the bird-cages. She 
appears to have forgotten, also, about going to Dr. Ratbum. She 
calls me “ Dr. Prince”, and the new mother “ Mrs. Prince”, and 
the idea of being our daughter does not seem right to her. She 
repelled Mrs. P.’s attempt to caress her, and looked at her in 
wonder, when called “ daughter”. The whole situation in which 
she finds herself is perplexing to her. , She thinks she ought to be 
at work, that she should earn money, “that it is not right for her 
to be here. She assents after the matter is explained to her, but 
evidently “is of the same opinion still”. At 9.10, when sitting 
disturbed by her thoughts, her pulse had risen to 80. At 10.20 
M. was out, irrepressible, deriding “ that greaser” the S. D. - M. 
said that she was “ sleeping” part of the forenoon, [238] but 
part of the time knew what was going on. She stated that S. D. 
took a bath this morning, and “ almost scalded us, O-o-o! but I 
can feel it now. She doesn’t know the difference between hot 
and cold water. ...She was planning to go to Alma’s this morn- 
ing, and was awful mad when she heard the doors locked. Then 
she thought she would get out of the window, for she thought 
you would both go away, and she went into her room to see if she 
had any money, and when she couldn’t find any she was awful 
mad.” M. furthermore said that if I will have S. D. put her 


237. A grave error. Afterwards it was learned that S. D.’s repugnance 
must be disregarded, and the catastrophe of protracted sleep in the person- 
ality of S. D. prevented at all costs. 

238, For the meaning of “sleeping” used in this sense see Note 244. 
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head on my shoulder and hold her wrists until she goes to sleep I 
will be likely to get R.D. “ Last night you let her hold her head 
away from your shoulder ; that tired her neck too. You remem- 
ber how you brought back R. D. the night before.” Then M. 
napped and R. D. came. It developed that memories were 
coming which troubled her though she did not half believe them, 
and she staid but six minutes. At about 2 p. m. I tried to get R. 
D. from M.’s sleep. I got the R. D. smile by hand-pressure, but 
the smile had begun to die away before I called her—and it was 
probably a mistake to call her at the moment I did. For an in- 
stant she seemed to be R. D., then the smile stereotyped into S. 
D.’s, the eyes opened, and ina moment it was M. Yet I felt that 
I could not be mistaken, that S. D. had been there for a moment. 
This conviction was curiously confirmed by M.’s immediate ex- 
clamation, “ What has happened? What made me wake up that 
way? (How did you feel?) Allnumb, and cold”. [239] M. 
seemed somewhat frightened. But soon I had R. D., and tried 
to amuse her by telling her stories, but soon her far-away look 
announced that she was struggling with memories, probably in 
regard to her sufferings. In five minutes she fell asleep and the 
signs of S. D. directly appeared; her hands clenched, she wound 
her arms around her neck and her ankles around each other, and 
rolled over on her left side. Later I woke her and told her to put 
her head against my shoulder. I sat behind her but she did not 
let her neck relax; I drew her head back, grasped her wrists, and 
almost instantly she was asleep and a minute later the clenched 
hands opened like a relaxed spring, so as to attract Mrs. P.’s at- 
tention. R. D. asleep was succeeded by M. awake, who com- 
plained that S. D. had bitten her lips, and blood stains were visible 
on the teeth. I was absent in the evening, but learned that ‘S. D. 
came at about 9 p.m. At 10.40 I found S. D.’s pulse to be but 
58, she being awake. I urged the method of bringing R. D. It 


239. This began the “bumping” incidents which will later become 
familiar. The S. D. complex had by this time declined in strength, and per- 
haps come to an equilibrium of force with that of M., so, in this incident, 
when the brief control of R. D. gave way, both M. and S. D. tended to replace 
her. §S. D. gained an advance but was quickly forced back by M., automatic- 
ally, not by conscious will. As it were, they brushed each other in passing, 
and M. felt the chill and numbness which were always S. D.’s accompaniment. 
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was hard to induce her to lay her head on my shoulder, and she 
thought the grasping the wrists was silly. I confessed that I 
did not understand why such a method worked, but told her that 
we must do whatever brought results. It was evidently very re- 
pugnant to her, she would ball her fists with nervous tremors, 
and the moment the back of her head rested the neck-muscles 
contracted and drew it half an inch away. The moment the 
muscles relaxed she fell asleep, the shut hands fell open, and the 
R. D. smile appeared. However, it was the tumultuous, child- 
like M. who woke. I asked M. why she supposed that R. D. was 
out so little of late. “ Too many things are coming back. They 
are coming with a rush, and it mixes her up and makes her tired.” 

Renews Stretching after Five Years’ Disuse. Here M. 
stretched, and spontaneously remarked, “ We stretch a good deal 
now. (Haven’t you always done so?) No. We used to 
before the mother died, but since then we never stretched at all— 
until lately.” At 11.20 I left M. awake; she said she would have 
no difficulty in going to sleep. R. D. could not be brought. Mar. 
25-26: 13 alt.; R. D. 26 m. 

Mar. 27. [240] It was found to be S. D. in the morning, 
but from the fact that her pulse was 72, and that she was not 
lying wound up, as it were, I judged that she had not come until 
about 7.45. She ate breakfast, and did a little house-work, then 


240. From this point the record will be further cut so as to omit the men- 
tion of many of the alternations, with their tedious minutiz; but sufficient 
examples will be given to set forth the influence of pain, fright, grief, 
wounded feelings, worry, and the like injurious stimuli, and their opposites, 
in respectively militating against and strengthening the hold of the primary 
personality. Alternations which were accompanied by new or striking fea- 
tures will also be related, and sometimes a sample day will be set forth with 
all its alternations in brief. Besides, the summary at the close of each day’s 
record will be enlarged to include number of periods and totals of the periods 
for all the characters. For example, the next summary to be given, “ Mar. 
26-27, 23 alt.: 8 R. D., 1h. 10 m.; 5 M., est. 19 h. 17 m.; 9 S. D., est. 2 h. 20 m.; 
S. R. D., abt. 3 m., means that from beginning sleep for the night on March 26 
to the same on March 27, there were 23 alternations, that R. D. came 8 times 
and an ascertained total of one hour and ten minutes, M. 5 times and an esti- 
mated total of 19 hours and 17 minutes, S. D. 9 times and an estimated total 
of 2 hours and 20 minutes, and Sleeping Real Doris once, for about 3 min- 
utes, 
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announced that she wanted to go to town. ‘Told that it was not 
best for her to travel when she felt so numb, she said that she 
had done so before, though she admitted that the anzesthesia was 
never before so deep. She called me when the ’phone rang, and 
otherwise conducted herself in a rational manner, apart from the 
amnesia, but volunteered very few remarks, and those almost 
solely such as concerned her desire to go out, or were called forth 
by circumstances. 

S. D.’s Taste and Smell, always Dull, now Nearly Gone. 
I had S. D. taste some water made medium salt and to tell 
me what it was. She tasted it repeatedly, and pronounced 
it warm water. Water made rather sweet she said was cold 
water. It is doubtful if there was any difference in temperature. 
Water with vinegar she said had something in it, but she could 
not say what. I asked her to taste again; she sipped and sipped, 
and seemed to be earnestly endeavoring to appraise the contents 
of the glass, but still reported, “ There is some kind of a taste, 
but I can’t tell what it is”. I made the sweet water very sweet, 
and the salt water very salt, but still the only difference to her 
was that the former was the colder water. She drank a spoonful 
of pure white wine vinegar, and said that it had some taste but 
she could not say what. The difference in strength between this 
and the sour water was unperceived, though the vinegar was so 
strong that I could sip it only with difficulty. “ Perhaps I can 
tell by the smell”, she volunteered, but she was unable to do so. 
Covering the label of a vial of lemon-extract, I had her smell of 
that, but she could not name the odor. 

Today was full of alternations, M. being here most of the 
time, but S. D. coming most frequently and being hard to get rid 
of. After trying everything else in my desire to spare & D.’s 
feelings, I was obliged, thrice, to resort to the method which M. 
recommended, and which, for the sake of brevity, I will hereafter 
call the M.-formula. M. mimicked S. D.’s manner of speaking 
to Mrs. P., then to me, then, sotto voce to herself. “ Mrs. 
Prince! Mrs. Prince!....I was talking to Mrs. Prince. ...He 
can hear well enough when I don’t want him to.” Evidently in 
these days M. knows part of S. D.’s doings, and part she misses. 
She asked what S. D. ate for breakfast. I could not tell her, but 
said that she ate but little. “ She might eat for our sakes”, said 
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M., “ it wouldn’t hurt her any, she could wallop it down. We 
are hungry.” M. was given a walk today. When R. D. comes 
by waiting until hand pressure evokes on the sleeping face the R. 
D. smile, and then saying something like, ““ Wake Doris! wake 
quietly, Doris! Wake in a minute!”,—a process which for 
brevity I will henceforth call the P.-formula,—the waking is not 
gradual, but comes suddenly, the eyes opening-wide as if the 
awakened spirit rushed into them. This afternoon she seemed 
cheerful and happy, but when she began to look out of the win- 
dow in an abstracted manner I was quite sure that she was strug- 
gling with many memories, and sure enough, soon after this 
began S. D. was seen to be on deck. The latter, in spite of my 
warning, sewed a little, and fell into a fit of abstraction of not 
profound character, after which I induced her to put up the work. 
She slept, and there followed a brief conversation-recital. After 
supper the M.-formula was tried to banish S. D., the face of M. 
appeared and vanished, and the stony countenance of S. D. awake 
succeeded. Another attempt, and this time M. persisted and 
awoke. As soon as she tried to move she cried out with pain, 
“O!O!O! That greaser! O jiminy, how it hurts! What has 
she been doing? I am going to write her a letter and tell her to 
stop it. If she wants to lie that way she shouldn’t lie on our leg. 
Let her lay our legs aside. I am going to write her a letter as 
soon as I get up. I'll warn her. I'll make trouble for her if she 
acts that way. She has bitten our arm, see it?” She showed 
the bitten place. “She began that two nights ago.” M. was 
half joking and half crying, and wholly in earnest. 

M. Begins to have Intervals, during the Sleeping Hours, 
when she does not Subliminally Watch. After one of M.’s 
reappearances she became perplexed, querying where she 
was while S. D. was sleeping just before. “ Where 
could I have been? J was not sleeping. (Where should you 
have been?) On this side of D.”, indicating the left side. 
“ (How long have you felt that you were on that side?) Since 
her mother died. Don’t you know, I told you she always saw her 
mother on the right side after that? So I went on the left side. 
(Well, you are only a cluster of her thoughts.) I know that, but 
I don’t see where this cluster of thoughts was when the S. D. was 
here last. I don’t remember anything about it.” Then she re- 
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curred to the apparition story. “Can you tell me who it was 
that saw her mother? Was it the R.D.? I know the S. D. used 
to turn and try to touch her. But was it the R. D. who really 
saw her?” I told her that R. D. and S. D. were really one per- 
son,—* I know ”’, [241] she interjected,—and sickness had some- 
thing to do, I guessed, with causing her to think that she saw 
her mother. But I asked, “ (Did she see her mother often?) 
Yes. (Did she hear her speak?) Yes. She used to get blue 
and discouraged, and then her mother would say something 
which would give her heart again.” 

Then M. asked for paper, and wrote rapidly, with scarcely a 
pause for thought, a note which she asked me to give S. D. 

“T am writing this letter as a warning, when I woke up this 
evening and Gee! whiz my leg! I thought it would never stop 
hurting if you dont lie on your right side and lie stright I going 
to do worse to you than I did the night I made you cry, and an- 
other thing if you don’t want to stay here you want to keep it to 
yourself and not show how discontented you are for both Doris 
and I love our mama and papo and are going to live here all the 
time and since both you and I are going to go into Doris I guess 
neither of us should have a word to say. If you ever went to 
Alma’s, I don’t know what would happen to you, but the real 
Doris would not live very long if she had to work again, for you 
or I could not help her. If you want to go over to town to see 
H. you cannot go, so just forget it, we have no relatives but the 
ones that live in Maine, [242] so you don’t have them to go to. 
When the Doris gets all together better, she is going to color 
pictures and make money. Why don’t you tell us what you did 
with the money you got for the other picture, [243] we would 


241. M. was always ready to agree to any positive statement of this 
nature, but her manner in doing so was perfunctory, and evidently her con- 
sciousness told a different story. She was suggestible enough in external 
matters, but on questions relating to her own being and her relationships with 
the other personalities, though she might formally acquiesce to propositions 
like the one quoted, yet all her spontaneous language proved that her real 
sentiments were unchanged. 


242. Most of the relatives of Dr. and Mrs. P. lived in Maine. 
243. S. D. had succeeded in fooling M. about a certain picture, and M. 
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make use of it, and I know you did not spend it. Well I guess 
this is all, if I have to write again I guess I will skare you awful. 
Margaret (the Imp).” 

I became aware through M. of precisely what were the mem- 
ories that have just returned in fragmentary shape to R. D., 
causing perplexity and self-reproach. She is given to self- 
reproach on the slightest occasion, and now was undeservedly 
tormenting herself, not knowing half the story and its attendant 
circumstances. I undertook in the evening to assure her that 
there was no real need for these feelings, and began to say, “I 
want to tell you something, which is absolitely true. You are 
worried about something and there is no real reason for it.” 
First a troubled look, and then—the stony stare, the shrinking 
form, the distressed countenance of S. D. It seemed positively 
cruel to make her submit to the M.-formula, simple as it is, so 
much does she dislike it, but I explained that R. D. often came 
that way, ridiculous as it seemed, and in two minutes the clenched 
hands relaxed, and the R. D. smile was seen. And now, remem- 
bering that R. D. had shown proof of understanding my words 
while asleep, I endeavored to convey comfort to her in this way. 
“(D. mustn’t worry about anything.) ” Face slightly averted 
and expression of intense listening. “ (Has D. been worry- 
ing?) ” Shenods. “(I know. She has memories and fancies 
and dreams, and they trouble her.)” Troubled expression 
comes. “ (D. has suffered, but she was not to blame. Some 
time she will see that. I will explain, but D. cannot understand 
now, her thoughts get twisted. You believe papa? )” She 
nods. “ (And papa says there is nothing really to worry over. 
When you wake you will try to forget all unpleasant thoughts, 
won't you?)” Nods. “(You won't allow yourself to be 
worried?) ” Shakes head. “ (Because all is going to be right. 
You are going to have a lovely life, read, study beautiful things, 
and be happy.)” Her face is eloquent with expression. I 
then woke her by the P.-formula, and she was looking up into 
my face, talking cheerfully, when I unwisely attempted to renew 


was still under the impression that it had been sold for a good round sum. 
The first impression must have so concentrated M.’s attention that she did not 
observe S. D.’s underlying purpose to deceive her. 
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the assurances. At the first sentence—it was S. D. looking at 
me. No pen could describe the startling contrast, which I 
imagine would make me jump and my blood run chill had I not 
become accustomed to it. The smiling, confiding, peaceful 
countenance, beaming with joy at return to conscious life, and 
with daughterly affection, in a flash changed to a face with 
round eyes staring, every feature expressive of astonishment and 
repugnance that was almost horror at finding herself with head 
lying on the arm of one whom she will not call “ papa”, and from 
whom she accepts kindness reluctantly. Perforce the process 
which I now dread almost as much as does S. D. was quickly 
gone through again, and on winning the smile which announced 
the return of R. D. I continued the psychic treatment in her 
sleep, again receiving mute signs of understanding and appreci- 
ation. Then I woke her, and carefully avoided any reference 
to her thoughts. She showed no memory of what had happened 
in her sleep, but presently feelingly remarked that she was truly 
my daughter, as I was bringing her back to life. After a few 
minutes of cheerful converse, Mrs. P. and I left the room, and 
with a smile still upon her lips she began her sleep for the night. 


Mar. 26-27: 23 alt.;8 R. D., rh. 13 m; 5 M., est. 19 h. 17 m.; 


9 S. D., est. 2h. 20 m. 

Mar. 28. Fearing that she might be sleeping as S. D. I 
looked at her at 3.10 a.m. It was R. D. still, but an accidental 
noise brought M., who in going to sleep changed to S. D., and 
R. D. was brought by the M.-formula, R. D. having lost only five 
minutes altogether. She slept on until 8.10 a. m. 

S. D. ironed in the afternoon, then came up-stairs and I gave 
her M.’s note. She smiled sardonically as she read it, then wrote 
something at the bottom, put the letter in the envelope and laid 
it upon my desk. “ (What am I to do with that?) Give it to 
her. (All right.) ” The reply read: 

“ Mind your own business. The reason you are so contented 
is that you don’t have to work. Doris.” When M. next came 
and read the answer, she shouted, “O! O! the greaser! Well, 
just think of that! Gee! To say we don’t work, when we do! 
don’t we, papo?” And so she went on, uttering exclamations 
of disgust at such a statement, genuinely disturbed and indig- 
nant. Knowing that R. D. had often caught glimpses of notes 
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between M. and §. D., I afterwards showed the sheet to her. 
She read M.’s letter, and at “ stright” and “ skare” remarked, 
“ She ought to learn to spell”. She read S. D.’s letter, and ob- 
served, “ It sounds like two children scrapping ”, and added, “I 
think that the first one sounds like a child’s talk”. Again she 
said, “ It is so strange to have two quarreling inside me ”. 

S. D.’s taste and smell were tested again. Water fairly 
strong with lemon was pronounced cold water. Water exceed- 
ingly strong with lemon she could not identify, though she now 
detected some flavor. She took quite a swallow of pure crude 
petroleum, tried it a second time, and could only say that it was 
greasy. Nearly a tea-spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, ad- 
ministered without her seeing it, she said drew: her tongue, but 
did not otherwise affect her, and she could not name it. She did 
not appear to have any sensation. But when M. came she cried 
out, with grimaces, “ What have we been eating? Some kind 
of oil! It is coming up in our throat. How nasty it tastes! 
And our throat is burning! O get some water, and something 
to eat! O, how it burns! That is mean, to give her something 
and we have to stand it!” At another hour I returned and found 
that S. D. had been curled up asleep for nearly half an hour. M. 
followed her, and was eloquent in her denunciations of “ that 
greaser who makes my neck and legs ache so. She may think 
she is a snail, but we are no snail. . . .O if I could only get hold of 
her I would murder her.” This was said in a mixture of 
laughter and groans, and it was some minutes before M. could 
straighten herself out. Here is the explanation of the strained 
cords of the neck, aching back, etc., of former days. M. says 
that S. D. used all the five years to lie balled up that way when 
well asleep, only worse. At the rectory she did not, when Mrs. 
P. was taking care of her, get sound asleep, therefore did not roll 
up. But as S. D. always woke in her own personality, M. never 
used to have to suffer. 

In spite of orders, S. D. shut herself in her room and sewed 
for a quarter of an hour. In consequence, her hands trembled 
so that the effect lasted after M. came, and the latter remarked 
it, and said, “ You ought not to let her sew.” In response to my 
reproofs, S. D. told about her former habit of “ making M. 
work”. “(On what?) Sewing and embroidery. (How did 
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you make her?) By thinking of nothing but the work. (Did 
you feel as though there were someone else working?) Yes. 
(Did you really think that there was another person?) No. I 
thought it was reserve strength.” But she persisted in referring 
to M. as working with her. “ (How did you work together ?) 
She watched the stitches and I watched the needle. (What did 
you think about?) The work. We saw nothing else in the 
room. (Did you talk?) Yes. (How.) She talked with my 
. lips and so did I. (Pleasantly?) Sometimes, and sometimes 
we didn’t. (Did she help in making the piano-cover?) Yes, 
all the time. There is supposed to be weeks of work in it. We 
began it Wednesday afternoon and worked, except for meals, to 
Saturday night. Then it was half done, and I knew we could 
| get it done by Christmas. We went to a dance that night, and 
to Sunday school in the morning. We made Mr. F. get his own 
dinner, and worked till Tuesday forenoon, when it was done. 


(Didn’t you sleep all that time?) No, I don’t think so. (Prob- : 
ably you would have still spells and get some rest that way.) E 
Maybe I did. I can’t tell, of course.” I gave R. D. psychic li 
treatment while sleeping, woke and we conversed with her, then g 
permitted her to fall asleep, about 10.50 p.m. Mar. 27-28: 15 st 


alt.: 5 R. D., 12h. 29 m.; 4.M.,4h.7m.; 6S. D., 8h. 14 m. 

Mar. 29. R. D. slept until 7.30 a. m. and was followed by tc 
| S. D. After some vain effort to keep her from curling into a st 
ball, I managed to bring M., who complained, “If such a short H 
time makes us feel like that, what would it be if she should lie ar 
that way all night!” Speaking of the night, M. said, “J was 
awake till about three, [244] then J went to sleep. (What did x 
you do when you were awake?) I was thinkin’ and lookin’. 
(Looking? How?) Through her eyes? (Were they open?) asl 
No. [245] (Thinking of what?) Different things. Some- | 


doi 

244. Not awake or asleep in the ordinary senses of those terms, but in soi 
peculiar technical senses as the terms were employed by the secondary per- mo 
sonalities. It must be understood that it was R. D. “out” and asleep all the 447 
while, and M. awake, i. e., “ watching,” or “asleep” underneath. This pas- pas 
sage must be read in the light of the explanations on pages 547 seq., 551, son 
606, 693 seq., 699. D.’ 


245. M. simply means that she saw R. D.’s dreams. In her childish mode 
of thought, R. D., when she dreamed was seeing things, and as M. saw the tim 
same things intermediately, she saw “through her eyes”. fav 
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times I thought of our papo, and then I could feel her lips smile 
broader.” [246] We spoke of S. D., and M. said, “I wish you 
could tell me what to do to keep her away, and I would do it. I 
used to be able to, but I can’t now. . . . [247] Sometimes the S. D. 
comes when she doesn’t want to, and I come at the same time 
when I don’t want to either. I don’t know why. But then it 
hurts me. I feel as if something was pushing me one side.” 

Today I told Dr. Walker about the effects of S. D.’s sleeping, 
and about the M.-formula. He advised bringing R. D. to do the 
sleeping “ at all costs”. He also approved of the psychic treat- 
ment of R. D. while sleeping. S. D. he expects will be assimi- 
lated with the R. D. M. will never blend, but it is to be hoped 
that she will finally disappear. At the same time, he says, it must 
be admitted that the probabilities in a case of such gravity and 
long standing are against the likelihood of her absolute disap- 
pearance. But if she can be reduced to only short and infrequent 
appearances, the situation will be much more tolerable for R. D. 
Before we took her to our home he warned me that she was 
likely always to be a subject of anxious care, needing to be 
guarded perpetually from strain, and today he reiterated this in 
substance. 

At 4.15, S$. D., having been here nearly six hours, lay down 
to sleep. I got her to lie on her right side, though she said that 
she knew she would turn over, which she did as soon as asleep. 
Her pulse was now 60. Soon M. came awake, called for paper 
and wrote: 


“Dear Sweetheart I am glad you only got sleeping about 


246. A number of incidents will illustrate the fact that when R. D. was 
asleep there was, still not free passage, but an easier bubbling up of thoughts 
from M. R. D.’s dreams came not infrequently to derive elements from M.’s 
doings and thoughts. Both, at such times, were very near to subliminal sub- 
soil. The process was initiated by (a) M. subliminally thinking, at the 
moment, but without the intention of transmitting the thought (as on page 
447, (b) M. thinking, at the moment, with intent that the thoughts should 
pass to R. D. (as on page 451), (c) M thinking emotionally of a matter at 
some time during the previous day, and the thought emerging finally in R. 
D.’s dream (as on page 893). 

247. M. did not mean that she formerly could keep S. D. away all the 
time or at any time she desired to do so, but sometimes, when conditions 
favored. 
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two minutes this morning and afternoon so as my leg did not 
hurt. I think my papa is a great man not to let you sleep. He 
is going to do something awful to you if you sew again. I want 
you to let my sewing alone, and dont you say I don’t clean right 
again I dont have to lay out corners. Your loving Margaret 
(The Imp.) ” 

It was during my absence that S. D. sewed nearly three hours. 
I was again obliged to be away, from 6 to 10.30. M. was here 
from 4.25 to about 10, I found her S. D., and she woke M. The 
effects of the sewing were painfully evident in the twitching 
hands, especially the right one, and the sudden starting awake 
when she dozed off. ‘Then something was said which was well- 
meant, but which M. misunderstood and took grievously, weep- 
ing and sobbing. I had to leave her in that personality. Mar. 
28-29: 6 alt.: 1 R. D., 8 h. 40 m.; 2 M., est. 7h. 55 m.; 3 S. D., 
est. 7h. 10 m. 


Mar. 30. ‘The effects of M.’s emotional storm last evening 

: were manifest. She says she did not sleep until toward morn- 
ing, and then S. D. came. There were many alternations in the 
forenoon; conditions were more stable in the afternoon; but R. — 
D. was practically banished for a night and a day, coming only 
for twenty minutes, after supper. The parrot bit S. D. three 
times on the shoulder; she wept a little, then said, “ That must 
have been because M. cried this morning. When I had a crying 
spell, if R. D. came out she was sure to cry at something; I sup- 
pose it affects me the same way after M. has cried.” She re- 
fused fish at dinner, and I asked why, since she has so little taste. 
She replied, “ If I am hungry I will eat from several dishes, but 
not if I am not hungry....I feel hot and cold in my mouth, but in 
very little on my body. I feel internal pains.” The attempt to M: 
bring R. D. in the afternoon resulted in the R. D. smile, but when D. 
I called her it was M. who woke, exclaiming reproachfully, “ O . 
papo!” I asked the trouble. “It hurts me when I come that | 
way. It makes my head whirl—I can’t tell you.” It was per- | the 
haps at 11 p. m. that R. D. was finally brought for the night, by 

the P.-formula. She talked happily, regretted that she was wd 
“losing so much time”, without suspecting the reason, and | phe, 
added, “I can’t wait to get well”. Then her eyes closed, and I | see 
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left her with a pleasant smile on her lips. Mar. 29-30: est. 20 
alt.: 3 R. D., 20 m.; ? M., 19 h. 45 m; ? S. D., 4h. 20m. 

Mar. 31. Through the crack of the door I could see, at 7 a. 
m., that it was still R. D. asleep. At about 7.45 she turned over 
on her left side, a signal that S. D. had come. Not until 8.20 
could I enter, and endeavor to make her turn over. She would 
answer squeakily, “ All right! all right!” just as she used to do 
when Mrs. P. had to rouse her to go home, but immediately 
would turn her face to the left, and wind her arms around her 
neck. Often she sleeps with her knees nearly up to her chin. 
Finally I woke her just enough to be able to employ the M.- 
formula, which is easier if she is so nearly asleep that she hardly 
realizes; still, she must be to a certain extent awake or it does 
not work. But it was M. who came, with an “O papo!”, in- 
dicative of an internal shock. M. fixed her hair with the part- 
ing on one side, and asked, “ How do you like that?”, adding, 
“ That is the way the S. D. wears it. The R."D. parts it in the 
middle; I wear it popped all ’round.” M. accompanied Mrs. P. 
to town, and returned unchanged after nearly three hours. It 
being D.’s birthday, Mrs. P. gave M. a prayer-book and hymnal. 
M. didn’t like it, and said, “‘ Give that to the R. D.”. So Mrs. 
P. bought M. a pretty pin, with which she seemed pleased. I 
was surprised when she determined to present this to S$. D. She 
wrote on the cover of the pin, “ Many happy birthdays to you. 
Margaret. This is a little present.” When S. D. came in the 
afternoon she looked at her pin, but showed only frigid interest 
in it. When shown the prayer-book and hymnal she languidly 
remarked, “ It is very pretty ”, and laid it down. 

S. D.’s Last Journey. In the evening I was to conduct service 
in Emanuel Church, and at her own réquest S. D., accompanied 
Mrs. P. and me. [248] Onreturn Mrs. P. told me that it was R. 
D. during the service, and that she sang and made the responses. 


248. This proved to be the last time that S. D. ever took a walk or left 
the house. It is well remembered, how distant and formal her conversation 
was on the car, how she hurried so fast that we could hardly keep up with 
her after she left the car, how her voice and manner changed when we passed 
the house of her old friend “Grandma ” and she paused to speak to 


her through the open window and to tell her that she would soon come and 
see her—a promise destined never to be fulfilled by the dying personality. 
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It was S. D. who came home, and slept densely for awhile when 
I was out of the room. I roused her with difficulty, she mean- 
while muttering, “ All right, I’ll go, I’ll go”, in the old fashion. 
Then she stared at me blankly—and suddenly the face melted, 
and M.’s exultant voice was heard. She called out, “ Please 
butter me a couple slices of bread, and put ham between ’em. 
And don’t be stingy with the ham, will you!” The order being 
carried out she said, “ O papo! the R. D. was out all through the 
service from where they say the first Amen up to the recessional. 
She heard your voice in the Amen, and it brought her. She sang 
so pretty!: I don’t know as I ever heard her sing so nice before. 
....1 think that is nice that she was out through the service. 
That will help get used to looking at people.” M. was so pleased 
and interested in talking that she did not wish to go to sleep, but 
was put to sleep by monotonous assurances that she was sleepy. 
R. D. was then brought by the P.-formula, and rejoiced in her 
turn at having been out during church service the longest yet. 
“Tonight I didn’t look around for fear that I would forget.” 
In waking R. D. I had said softly, “ Wake happy, and pretty 
soon go to sleep and sleep nicely all night.” Consequently, after 
happily chatting but a few minutes, her eyes closed and she was 
asleep, at about 10.35. Mar. 30-31, rorr: 8 alt.: 3 R. D., 
12h. 5m.;2M., 5h. 15 m.;3S.D.,6h. 10m. Average for R. 
D. last 17 days, 7 h. 16 m. 

Apr. t. R. D. slept until about 6 a. m., when a pain associ- 
ated with constipation brought M. At 7.20 I looked in and saw 
M. sleeping peacefully upon her back, which is her favorite posi- 
tion. Soon she turned to the left, and I went and turned her 
hack, when M. woke and said, “ You almost lost us, papo, the S. 
D. was coming”. I soon had R. D. by the P.-formula. -After 
breakfast R. D. was startled by my narrowly escaping falling 
down-stairs, and M. came, and said that the fright gave R. D. 
a pain in the heart which she had had only about three times 
before in her life, each time when frightened. She said, “I 
hardly ever heard my heart beat so loud. (Do you hear it beat?) 
Yes, I do lots of times. (Can R. D. hear it?) No, and S. D. 
can’t, but we can....The R. D. woke up feeling well this morn- 
ing, and that makes us feel well.” Speaking of S. D.’s destined 
departure, she said, “We don’t want her, anyway. ME 
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(Does R. D. worry about what she remembers now?) I think 
she has got things pretty near straightened out now. All the 
while she is sleeping they are passing through her mind. And 
once in a while I make her think of her papo and mother, and she 
smiles more.” 

R. D. came at 10.40 a. m. and went with me to the 20-minute 
service which I conducted at Trinity Church at noon. After the 
service she greeted acquaintances, was introduced by me to two 
men and talked a little, then went with me to my office in the 
Diocesan rooms, then to a store—quite a strain,—but staid until 
nearly home, when M. came, about 1.45. At 3.55 S. D. came 
from M.-asleep and appeared almost incapable of understanding, 
stupidly moving toward the door, and saying, “ All right! I'll 
go!”, again and again, though repeatedly gently checked. M. 
is very fond of a kind of candy called neccos. To see if I could 
attract the subliminally watching M. and bring her, I said, 
“ Neccos, Margaret, neccos, nice big neccos”. The lips writhed 
in a twisted, sleepy M. smile, and suddenly M. came, with a re- 
proachful “O papo!”, at 4.10. Mrs. P. having remarked, 
apropos of my escape from falling down-stairs, that I should 
keep my head about me, and I having answered that I had more 
need of keeping my feet about me, M. retorted, “No, that 
wouldn’t be nice, to do as S$. D. does. She keeps her feet about 
her.” Of course she referred to S. D.’s habit of curling up while 
sleeping. 

In the morning R. D. was considerably colder on the right side 
than on the left. The difference of temperature in the hands 
and arms was very distinctly perceptible to the touch. Later, 
shortly after M. had succeeded S. D. the former called my atten- 
tion to the fact that now the left side was the colder, and there 
can be no question of the fact. This was the case just after S. D. 
had gone in the evening, but after M. had been out two hours I 
could perceive no difference. Mar. 31-Apr. 1: 11 alt.: 4 R. D., 
13h. gom.; 5 M.,9 h. 35 m.; D., 55 m. 

Apr. 2, Sunday. She slept last night well as R. D. until 
nearly midnight, when Mrs. P. having waked me I threw on a 
dressing-gown and went in. SS. D. was sitting up with hands 
held to her cheeks, her hair streaming down, her head turning, 


NEXT!”—loudly and archly—“ isn’t that right, papo?.... 
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and with a frightened expression. For once she was glad to see 
me. “A noise!” she cried. “ (What sort of a noise?) A 
noise!” Mrs. P. could hear nothing, and apparently S. D. could 
not at that moment, but soon she again cried, “A noise!” I 
thought it fancy, and suggested the M.-formula, to bring R. D. 
She was so frightened that she was actually willing, her head 
sank, I grasped her extended wrists, her eyes closed, when—“ a 
noise!” she cried, and started up. I crossed the room and now 
could hear a faint whirring. Then S. D. said, with relief, “ It 
is gone”’, and instantly M. came, and exclaimed, “ That S. D. 
wound up the alarm of the clock, and it has been going off and 
stopping for twenty minutes”. Afterwards I learned that it was 
really M. herself who wound the alarm, the mechanism of which 
is damaged so that it does not ring but whirs, and that she fibbed 
because she was afraid that I would scold her. 

After a number of morning alternations, it was R. D. who 
went to Sunday school. After return home, a medicine pro- 
duced pains and §. D. came, and was out during church service. 
and then reluctantly compelled by subliminal M. to go down to 
dinner. She was unsmiling and taciturn at table, but soon M. 
was out with a “O, hello!”, congratulating herself that she was 
going to get most of the dinner. After the meal Mrs. P. said, 
“‘ Whoever it is must rest”. That amused M. immensely, so that 
she rolled out loud ha-ha’s and exclaimed, “O mother! what de 
you think we are?” ‘Then she slept, and R. D. was brought by 
the P.-formula, at about 3.20. All three of us went on a fifty 
minute ride to a church, where R. D. continued until 8.15, when 
in consequence of thinking that Mrs. P. looked ill, and of the bad 
air, she departed and M. came. It had been a strenuous day. 
Apr. 1-2: 14 alt.: 5 R. D., 16h. 10 m.; 5 M., 4h. 30 m.; 4.S. D., 
3h. 40 m. 

Apr. 3. R. D. had slept from 11 p. m. to 6 a. m. when S. D. 
came and immediately turned on her left side, still asleep. R. D. 
was almost immediately recalled by the M.-formula, too lethargic. 
though it was necessary to wake her first, to make much objection. 
At 7.45 S. D. came again, and again turned over. And this time 
10 minutes elapsed before I could begin to recall R. D. The 
trouble was that S. D. had her limbs so drawn up that she could 
not be turned upon her back, and being anzsthetic could not feel 
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their position, nor seem to be able to understand how to straighten 
out when requested to do so. She would only look down at her 
knees in puzzled fashion. I found that she did not remember 
the alarm-clock scare. It was M. who came, and she staid until 
about 9.30. 

R. D. Begins to Come in Advance of the Completion of the 
Formula, For the first time, R. D. did not wait until the “ wake 
in a minute ” clause, which has hitherto terminated the P.-process. 
She found on her bureau a note from M. directing her to get cer- 
tain purchases when she goes to town today. We went to town, 
shopped, and then went to the office of Dr. Walker, whom she 
has never seen. She talked with him calmly, though with a little 
repressed nervousness, saying that she did not remember him, 
that she was feeling better, etc. Suddenly the doctor started up 
to answer the "phone, and according to both M. and R. D. after- 
wards it looked to her as though he were plunging directly toward 
her. Her head jerked, and M. was there. Presently I intru- 
duced “ Margaret, as we sometimes call her”. The doctor drew 
M. out, with all her peculiar ways, speeches and philosophy, to 
which she adhered with perfect consistency. Her answers dis- 
played considerable acuteness, and some of them were so quaint 
that the doctor was obliged to laugh. When, at 3.25, R. D. was 
recalled by the P.-formula, it proceeded only so far as the first 
direction to wake before her eyes opened—the shortest version 
of the process yet. At 5.05 a sudden opening of the door 
startled her and brought S. D. 

In response to questions S. D. gave me the same account that 
M. had of the diverse tastes of the personalities in dressing the 
hair. At supper she refused milk in her tea, but used sugar as 
usual. I asked her why it now made a difference, and she re- 
plied, “ I got used to that way”. After supper she began to sew, 
and I dissuaded her, but was called away for a time, and when I 
returned she had gone to her room. I asked her to come out, 
she did so, and when I asked if she had been sewing, bowed 
assent. She now sat upon the edge of the lounge in a most con- 
strained attitude. I called her attention to her twitching right 
hand, and she looked at it as if it were a curiosity which she had 
never seen. She said “no”, when I asked if she knew why it 
twitched, and when I explained it seemed to make no impression. 
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“(Don’t you want D. to get weli?)” Nod. “(Then why 
won't you help me get her well?) ” Noreply. “ (Did you for- 
get and sew again?) ” Shakes head. “ (Aren’t you sorry?) 
No. (You are sorry for some things?) No. (You are glad 
about some things?) No.” §. D. now frequently answers me. 
“ Yes, sir” or “ No, sir”, though this had not formerly been her 
custom. She generally addresses Mrs. P. as “ ma’am ”. 

M. came at about 9.35. Some of her sayings I set down. 
“ They are always growling about things. They say they can’t 
find anything. ‘That Margaret has been dressing’, that’s what 
the S. D. says. (The R. D. says that you are ‘sloppy’.) I ain’t 
sloppy. They all blame it on me. [I'll let them run themselves 
some time, and see how they get along. The S. D. can’t hurt us 
enough to make us die, can she? She was thinking of hurting 
us. S. D. is sleepy all the time. She hunts up work to keep 
herself awake. Make her put her head on your shoulder; she 
may be cross but I don’t think she would dare to sass you. She'll 
get over it. She doesn’t remember from one time to another, 
anyway. S. D. has a piece of paper on which she is putting 
down everything that she knows has been bought for her, even 
the neccos. She guesses how much we must have had, and if she 
learns of an ice cream she puts that down. She doesn’t know 
that the cream today cost fifteen cents, so we have cheated her 
out of five cents, anyway. She found the bill for the collar and 
cuffs today, and put that down.” [249] 


249. R. D. accepted the conditions of her new life in the grateful spirit 
of a daughter, though at times too anxious for the time to come when she 
would be less a care and more useful. M. regarded the matter as an adopted 
girl of ten would do, taking her good fortune gayly and giving herself little 
concern about anything else. S. M. was not yet assured that the arrange- 
ment would be a satisfactory and permanent one, and was maintaining silence 
while she observed. §. D. had at the time she came to live in the rectory 
acquired a sort of a quasi-daughterly feeling, but had expected to pay her 
way by housework, sewing, etc. As her recent memories began to go the 
quasi-filial sentiment ebbed away, her old habit of independence asserted 
itself as well as it could under restraint, and the idea of adoption became 
repugnant to her. She began pathetically to set down all the purchases in 
her behalf of which she could learn, intending some day to work and repay 
all. On April 4th, I asked M. to get the list and she went to a drawer and 
brought it to me, and I copied and returned it. A few days later M. got dis- 
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After a moment of S. D., R. D. came for the night, at about 
10.40. Apr. 2-3: 12 alt.: 5 R. D., 11h. 33 m.; 3 M., 7h. 15 m.; 
4S. D., 4h. 42 m. 

Apr. 4. R. D. slept until about 6 a.m. The importance of 
preventing S. D. from sleeping is so great that the beds in the 
two sleeping-rooms have been arranged in such manner that 
through the door ajar I can see when the girl turns over. It 
does not favor sleep on my own part to keep an eye open from 
early dawn to watch for the sign of S. D., but it must be done. 
Twice in the early morning it was necessary to banish S. D. by 
the M.-formula, and she was just drowsy enough not to offer 
resistance. But when the third time came at about 7, she was 
wide awake and very reluctant. “I am not sick; I haven’t any 
pain ”, she protested over and over. [250] Taking my cue from 
M.’s advice, I almost forced her to sit up, saying, sternly, “I 
don’t care if you are not. Put your head back. I must get the 
R. D.”. I said “ sleep!”; her head started up, and cold, dis- 


gusted with the business, got the list, now slightly extended, and told me to 
keep it. After this, S. D., having vainly searched for the paper, tried to re- 
produce it, but could remember but few of the items, and finally gave it up. 
Thus reads the pathetic document, still preserved among the many exhibits 
of the case: 
“Came over Mar. 2, 1911, at 9.30 
P. M., brought birds with us. 


Monday 6—one hat 3.75 
safetypins 5 
icecream 10 
Mar ~ buttons 10 
shoes 15 (mending) 
insurance 1,00 
candy 10 
March 31 prayerbook 2.50 
pin 50 
collar and cuffs ~ 90 
April 6 went to town 
icecream 10 


“Insurance” refers to the premium on a small policy which she had car- 
ried for some years, “shoes” to a job of mending. Some of the items of 
cost she learned from seeing the price-slips enclosed with the articles, others 
she guessed. Such purchases as she knew nothing of are of course not set 
down. 

250. See note 232. 
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pleased eyes stared at me. But I continued to say “ sleep”, and 
in less than two minutes she was asleep, and I got R.D. The 
latter I could see was groping in the labyrinths of strange mem- 
ories, and soon M. was there. At about 10.15 R. D. was 
brought from M.’s sleep. She told me that she was recovering 
many events in dreams. “It doesn’t seem as though they were 
happening to me; they pass before me in my dreams like a series 
of moving pictures. But they must be things that really hap- 
pened—the most of them—for they follow each other in such an 
orderly way.” 

At near 1.30 S. D. came from a pain in the.back while R. D. 
was ironing, which the latter had insisted on doing. In perhaps 
a half-hour M. came, but at 3.55 yawned, had a pain and, with a 
sharp jerk of the head, S. D. returned. I joked and she laughed, 
but was offended when we laughed too. She was obstinate about 
the M.-process, and I built a column of cushions to rest her head 
upon and see if that way would not work. She did not sleep, and 
I tried suggestion, but at the first “ you are sleepy ” she seemed 
terribly irritated, [251] and ejaculated, “‘ We want to go away ”. 
Suddenly M. bounced out, jubilant and boisterous, full of con- 
tempt for S. D.’s silliness. She said, “I'd like to know where 
she would go, the greaser! If she had only herself to look after 
we wouldn’t care, but there is us too. I guess we have some- 
thing to say. I guess she wouldn’t be gone long before I would 
be out and bring her back.” At 4.55 M. was asleep, and in a 
minute or so R. D. returned. Soon she slept, and there was a 
sleeping soliloquy [S. R. D.]. During this neither touch nor 
voice seemed to reach her consciousness. But when I gently 
pricked the wrist with a pin she opened her eyes as M., and ex- 
claimed, “ How did you wake me, papo? Our head whirled ”. 
This was at about 6.15. §. D. came at about 7.20, and gave way 
to M. at about 8.45, while I was absent. In spite of all efforts, 
R. D. could not be brought back, and it was M. who slept through 
the night. [252] Apr. 3-4: 17 alt.: 5 R. D., 12h. 48 m.; 6 M., 
9h. 49 S. D., 2h. 23m. 


251. S. D. had heard that people could be put to sleep by hypnotism and 
had a horror of it. 

252. Memories of the abuses by her father, treatment by the osteopathist, 
etc., were coming back and troubling R. D. 
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Apr. 5. It was M. who slept last night, with one brief in- 
terval of S. D., in consequence of the rush of memories yesterday, 
and doubtless owing to the same cause, M. and S. D. divided the 
day between them. 

The S. D. of September, 1910, Appears. At S. D.’s second 
coming in the forenoon she sat up with a startled expression, and 
said, “ We must go home, it is eleven o’clock”. [253] I told 
her that her daddy was away. “ We must go to town. We 
always go to town when daddy is away.” I persuaded her to lie 
down on the piled cushions, and noticed that she looked unusually 
amiable for her. She did not show alarm at the proposal to try 
the M.-formula, yet it was evidently repugnant and curiosity 
about her present appearance made me desist. I explained, “ (1 
wanted the R. D. to come.) She doesn’t come that way. (Yes, 
she has come many times that way.) I guess you don’t know 
the R. D.; you think I am she.” She smiled and looked at me 
curiously. “ (Yes, I know her. And I know you.) How do 
you know? No one knew of us. (I have known you some 
time.) We must go home. (The house is closed.) But I can 
open it. (No, you have no key.) It is always in the closet. 
(I know it used to be when I would go home with you.) ” She 
looked puzzled. “ (You remember when I used to take you 
home?) No. (Yes, I did.) I must go. (No, this is where 
you belong. Let me tell you something.) What isit? (Didn't 
you want your father to go to the soldier’s home?) Yes, but he 
won't go. (Would it surprise you to know that he has gone?) 
No he hasn’t. He wouldn’t go.” And so we tallzed for perhaps 
twelve minutes, when M. appeared, not knowing what S. D. had 
said, but feeling that she had been amiable, and surprised as I 
was by that renewal of the earlier demeanor, and by the fact that 
she seemed in several respects the S. D. of months ago. M. slept 
again soon—purposely to see if the S. D. of former days would 
come again, what may be termed S. D.» And sure enough, she 
did. It seemed as if an old friend had come back. She was 
much like the S$. D. who reappeared following several days’ ab- 
sence, shortly after D. came here to live, but lacking her mem- 


253. Eleven o’clock at night was the time that S. D. usually went home, 
before March 2. She did not now appear to notice that it was day. 
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ories of the last preceding months, and considerably more amiable 
than the S. D. to which we have become accustomed. She said 
that she was willing for Mr. F. to be in a soldier’s home, but 
added, “ but I want someone to take care of ”. _M. afterwards 
remarked, “ I guess she was happiest when she was taking care of 
Trixie.” I told S. D.” that she was living here. “ (Don’t you 
believe me?) No, you are just saying that. I came over this 
morning.” I talked some time in the endeavor to convince her. 
“ (Would you bring your birds if you were not living here?) ” 
But this question did not balk her. “Yes, to show you. . (Do 
you know those birds? What are their names?) ” Both have 
been procured within a few weeks. “ Sporty and Dick”. This 
surprised me, for it was becoming evident that S. D.” had no 
memory of the last months. M. afterwards said that S. D.° did 


not look at the birds closely as she spoke, or she would have seen _ 


that they were not the Sporty and Dick with which she was fa- 
miliar—and then I remembered that the former canaries also pos- 
sessed these names. Now, almost before she answered, Dick 
began to sing, and S. D.° went running over to his cage. “ Why. 
this is another bird! I thought my Dick didn’t sing like that.” 
She ran to the other cage. “ And this isn’t Sporty!” I told her 
the history of the birds. She remembered nothing about my 
taking her home, so many nights in the winter of 1910-1911. 
But she did remember the time when Mrs. P. and I were in 
Brooklyn, June and a part of July last year, and she looked after 
the house. I asked her how long ago this was, and she said, 
“ Not long ago”, and at a later question of the same import, “ A 
few weeks ago”. Many other questions brought results in per- 
fect consistency, and showed that her memories stop at Septem- 
ber or October of 1910. She remembers absolutely nothing of 
this year, so far as can be discovered. She remembers when I 
talked with R. D. about reading, some fifteen months ago, and 
says that she was never out again for so long a time, so far as 
she knows. [254] ‘The statement that R. D. is out much longer 
now roused surprise if not incredulity. At the mention of M., 
S. D.® looked puzzled, and said, “ I don’t know whom you mean 


ine Which was true to and past the date at which the memories of S. 
.” ceased, 
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by Margaret.” When told, she replied, “I call her Bridget.” 
It was not until January that the name “ Margaret” was con- 
ferred. “ (What are you, anyway?) ApartofD. (Did you 
always know that?) No, I reasoned it out. And M. helped me. 
She told me that I was a part of D.” She repeatedly affirmed 
that she was willing to stay here as our “ hired girl”, but not asa 
daughter. “ We wouldn’t like that. (Why not?) We are 
too old....We never had a mother, you know, and we are not 
used to it.” Of course, by “ we” here, she means her own per- 
sonality. I spoke of her having been here for some time. “ No, 
I came over this morning. (You have been here four weeks.) 
O no, I haven’t. (Do you think I would lie to you?) No, you 
think so. (Well, I ought to know. Would you have brought 
over your table, sewing-machine, toilet-set and clothes if you had 
come here enly for the day?) No. (If you find them here will 
you believe that you have come to live?) I suppose I would 
have to.” I took her to her room and pointed out the various 
objects, while her eyes grew large as she glanced from one thing 
to another with an almost incredulous look. Even after she saw 
the objects mentioned, her statuettes, pictures, etc., she went into 
the closet and said, “ Yes, those are my clothes”, looked into a 
drawer, said of one article, “ That is a new one”, rummaged int 
the others, and finally, as I asked, “ What do you think now?”, 
answered in dazed fashion, “I guess I must have come to live ”. 
Then M. came and we went down to lunch, but as I remarked, “ I 
wish that I had some way of proving to the S. D. that the R. D. 
wants to stay here as our daughter ”, I looked up, and it was the 
S. D.> with a somewhat quizzical smile, who had come and 
heard the observation. 

It was found that she has no taste and little feeling, so it is in 
manner, mood, and memories that she differs from the customary 
S. D. I gave her soup, with her eyes covered, she said it seemed 
“greasy”; sugar, and she said it had “grit”; vinegar, “no 
taste”; ketchup, “no taste ”—but catching sight of a bit left on 
the spoon, asked “ketchup?” She could not detect pin-pricks 
nor very hard pinches on the arms. 

She remembered how M. helped her out of her first diffi- 
culties five years ago, but when I asked if she remembered how 
M. helped her in relation to similar difficulties in her work at 
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Mrs. M.’s, she showed no recognition of the name, and replied, 
“JT don’t remember that”. I asked if she knew that she was 
taking medical treatment now. She answered, “ We never took 
treatment. Dr. Fechner talked of it, but we didn’t do it”. 
She brought out the box of paints from her room and began to 
color the leaf-decorations in a book of hers. I have not known . 
S. D. to touch these since she has been here. [255] 

When M. came she manifested curiosity about S. D.°, and re- 
marked, “I guess she thinks that because she stopped living, 
everybody did”. Then M. took a walk. She was bidden not to 
go farther than certain points, in sight of the windows, but im- 
mediately proceeded to transgress the limits, her only excuse 
being, “I wanted to go farther”. At 6.15, as M. was lying on 
the lounge, I looked, and met the inscrutable, spectral smile of the 
customary S. D. There was no question about it, it was nu 
longer the comparatively amiable S. D. of last fall, but the S. D. 
who appears like a person who is nearly a stranger. [256] She 
greeted Mrs. P. with formality when she entered the room. I 
made her promise, three times, not to sew while I was gone 
during the evening, but had little hope that the promise meant 
much to her. After I had left the house she got her sewing, 
and when Mrs. P. asked if she was not going to keep her promise, 
replied, “He ought not to have made me promise”. Mrs. P. 
told her she could not allow it, and S. D. did not make much pro- 
test, though not at all pleased. M. returned at about 8.30, and 
after I had come told me that $. D. was awfully disgusted to find 
her paints out in my study, where S. D.” had taken them, and 
that she “ grabbed them and put them back in her room. The R. 
D. puts her prayer-book and Bible in a drawer, and the S. D. 


255. It was not merely the absorption of a quantity of S. D.’s memories 
by R. D. which caused the former to appear the counterpart of her former 
self, for the cold and distant S. D. resumed her place on the same day. Yet 
the reappearance of S. D.” directly after the great inrush of memories in the 
case of R. D. could not have been a mere coincidence. Was it through some 
obscure inter-connection of the groups of cerebral cells ~———" the cen- 
ters of the personalities, R. D., M., and S. D., that the occupafion of R. D. 


with thoughts of the past swept S. D. temporarily, and M. also, as will be 
seen, into a not contemporaneous past? 
256. S. D. had no recollection of the S. D.” interval. 
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comes out and pitches them out—puts them on the table—and so it 
goes.” At 10.30 M. slept, after saying that if I could not get R. 
D. I must let S. D. come, for she, M., could not stand it another 
night. S. D. was here at 10.35 to 10.55, then M. returned, 
asleep. 

M.-asleep of February Reappears. After some uneasy 
muttering she began to repeat every sentence uttered by me, even 
to the inflections. She used sometimes to have a sleeping phase 
wherein she likewise exhibited echolalia, but not for some weeks. 
Then came attempts to pronounce words of her own, thickly at 
first, and then more clearly until they were distinguishable as 
“Was you, papa?” I tried in every way to get her to explain 
what she meant, but she seemed to think this the only possible 
form of the question. Gradually her manner and individuality 
shaped itself, so to speak, until I had the M.-asleep of February 
before me again, what might be termed M.-asleep x. The fashion 
of smiling so broadly that both rows of teeth were fully disclosed, 
the frequent trick of drawing the lips down and puckering the 
chin, both of which were characteristics of that phase of M. 
sleeping which had passed away, and more especially the calling 
her interlocutor “He” and distinguishing him from “ Dr. 
Prince”, all stamped her as the same. From time to time in the 
conversation which ensued, only part of which is recorded, she 
returned to the mysterious question, “ Was you papa?” I would 
repeat in puzzlement, “ Was I papa?”’, and she would frown and 
ask, “ Was you—papa?” Finally she herself became doubtful 
whether she had chosen the right word, and asked me what 
“was” meant. Then I conjectured that she was trying to ascer- 
tain if the “He” with whom she. used to converse was the 
“papa” of D. “ You are He”, she said. (And D.’s papa?) 
Yes. (And I am Dr. Prince, also.) ” Her brows contracted, 
her face took on a scared expression and her voice hushed. “ No, 
no, you are He. Where is that Dr. Prince? (No Dr. P. will 
ever come to hurt you.)” She looked relieved... .“ (Why 
doesn’t R. D. come more now?) Because she thinks too much. 
Her body hasn’t caught up with her mind....[257] We must 


257. It is practically certain that this answer was interjected by S. M. 
It was afterward, when I had become acquainted with S. M. and could dis- 
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get up and go home. (What for?) So to get breakfast in the 
morning. (No, you are going to stay all night.) Well, we can 
go early in the morning. [258] (Didn’t you know that the 
house is shut up?) No it isn’t. (Yes. And didn’t you want 
Mr. F. to go to the soldier’s home?) Yes, but he wouldn’t go. 
(But he has gone.) ” She drew her mouth and chin down and 
chuckled. “ (Don’t you believe it?) No, you are just talking. 
(No. And you have been living over here.) No I haven't. 
(Why have you your nighty on?) Ihaven’t.” I put her fingers 
on her sleeve; she felt of it, and evinced astonishment. “ Did I 
come over this way? (No, you undressed here. And you 
have a room of your own.) O yes, I know that Mrs. P. [259] 
called that my room. (But it is your room. And all your 
things are in it. Don’t you know it?)” She shrugged her 
shoulders, drew her mouth and chin down, and drawled, sar- 
castically but amiably, as if it were a good joke, “ Y-e-e-s! 
(Your sewing-machine, and table and lots of things are there. ) 
S-u-u-r-e! (Don’t you like the idea of living here?) Yes, we 
want to, but we can’t. (But don’t you believe me when I say 
that you have lived here a month?) Oy-e-s, of c-o-u-r-s-e!” I 
went into her room and brought out various objects, and she felt 
after them and fingered them over, recognizing them by touch 
and naming everything correctly. After examining these objects 
she concluded that she was living here, and was perfectly satisfied 
and pleased. All the facts which subsequent conversation 
showed that she knew, all that she did not know, her manner and 
looks, together with the peculiar expressions which she used, 
proved that here was the M.-asleep of February, joining ap- 
parently at the very point where she ceased to converse. [260] 


tinguish her tone from that of M., common for her to interject remarks in 
the midst of the talk of M.-asleep, without the latter being aware of it. The 
reader will be made familiar with such occurrences later on. 

258. As S. D. had been accustomed to do earlier, when she spent the night 
at the rectory. 

259. Note that M. says “Mrs. Prince”, instead of “the mother”, the 
term employed from the first of March, and that she uniformly says “papa”, 
whereas some time prior to April the version “papo” had been adopted. 

260. Ceased for a time, simply because I would not talk with her, a policy 
found to be productive of more mischief than good, and afterward abandoned. 
See page 320. 
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Revelation of Sleeping Margaret. I was surprised of 
course, but still more so, when, after an interval of silence, I asked 
the question why M. is here so much, I heard the words, “ Mar- 


garet is sleeping. (But aren’t you M.?) Yes. 


( Well, how can 


M. be sleeping?) It is the waking M. that is sleeping. I am the 


Sleeping Margaret. [261] 


are both M.” 


(But are you different?) No, we 
I continued to question, and suddenly S. M. ceased 


to reply, and M.-asleep x was speaking again. 
Some time during the night M. became hungry. Subsequently 
I had separate accounts of what occurred, from M. and S. M. 


According to M. 
1. I went to sleep. 


2. I found myself in the 
pantry. I don’t know how I 
got there. 


3. The polly shook her feath- 
ers and scared me, and S. D. 
came and went up-stairs. 


4. S. D. lay on her right side, 
and her hands didn’t clench. 


5. R. D. came for about twu 
hours. 


6. Then I came. 


7%. A little before 6, S. D. 
came and turned to the left. 


8. You woke her and I came. 


According to S. M. 
1, M. slept. 


2. I made M. go down to the 
pantry in the night. 


3. S. D. came and didn’t eat 
anything, but went up-stairs. 


5. R. D. came for about two 
hours. 


6. M. came. 
7%. S. D. came. 


-8. Not long after 6 some- 
body, I don’t remember who, 
woke her. 


Apr. 4-5: 14 alt.: R. D., 0; 7 M., est. 17 h. 8 m.; 7 S. D., est. 


6 h. 17 m. 


261. Though this was the first time that Sleeping Margaret became known 


to me, it will be remembered that she had spoken several times before. 


The 


tone and manner of the one who on the dramatic evening of Jan. 22 gave 
directions what to do, especially saying, with calm authority, “ Walk her! 
walk her!” will ever remain vividly in the memories of those who witnessed 


the scene. 
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Apr. 6. M. went to the office of Dr. Walker with me, and 
we were with him a long time. She was more at her ease than 
ever before, and answered volubly. In the afternoon M. laid her 
head in my lap and slept. Presently she began, as on yesterday, 
to repeat my sentences word for word, and then to drift into the 
reiteration of the strange question, “Was you papa?” Some 
doubt was thrown on my interpretation of this question last night. 
If I answered, “ I was”, she would respond, with satisfied tones, 
“M-hm”. It was M.-asleep x. 

Then S. M. responded to a query, and I conversed with her a 
few minutes. I gathered that Waking Margaret and Sleeping 
Margaret are the same, and yet that there is a difference betwecn 
them. Each is a part of the other. Waking Margaret is M. 
with her eyes open, and S. M. is M. with her eyes shut. When 
M. is out S. M. is asleep, and when S. M. is awake M. is asleep. 
Waking Margaret cannot now hear and understand what S. M. 
says, but she formerly could. This is because M. is getting 
weaker. [262] Both M.’s will eventually disappear. As to S. 


262, The passages marked 261 and 262 were in 1913 read to S. M., to 
see if she had anything to say in reference to their strange variance from her 
after testimony, and from the obvious facts. Note, for example, that what I 
understood to be her statement, “S. M. is M. with her eyes shut,” did not ac- 
cord with the fact that M. had just a moment before been talking with eyes 
shut, and asleep, and that the evening before S. M. sharply discriminated 
between herself and the M. who had just been talking, saying “ M. is asleep.” 
A host of facts will yet appear to show that M. was the very antipodes of S. 
M. Then why did S. M. make the statements here set down? When they 
were read to her she herself was surprised, though she remembered that she 
had been evasive, wishing to conceal her individuality all that was possible. 
She said, “A part of what I said I think you must have misunderstood—it 
does not seem to me that I could have said it that way. The trouble is that 
you haven’t put down the questions which you asked.” She laughed when 
she heard read the statement that she [S. M.] was asleep when M. was out. 
A part of the statements accredited to her she said must have had evasive 
reference to her former union with M., and late separation. She did not 
clearly explain that union, which did not obscure the boundaries between the 
very different mentalities of S. M. and M., and which she said was in certain 
respects analogous to the relation between R. D. and S. D. I suspect that 
she simply meant that she was in a closer relation to M. than to the others. 
On several later occasions S. M. explained what she meant by “ separation” 
by saying that formerly when she, S. M., talked, M. heard her voice but sup- 
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D., she is disappearing, “ going into R. D.”, has in good part 
already gone. R. D. is getting stronger, but her returning 
memories crowd her mind and confuse her. Her body has not 
caught up with her expanding mind. A lot of new memories 
have come back recently, and they make her head whirl, and that 
is the reason why she is not here much these last days. Her 
body recovers strength fastest when M. is here, and “ asleep” 
or “in”, because M. eats the best of all, and lies right. It is bad 
for the body when S. D. is here because she eats so little and lies 
in such shape. When R. D. sleeps herself, her mind is getting 
straightened out. When there was any pause in the talk, M.- 
asleep x. would propound her question, as though she had not been 
interrupted, “ Was you here papa?” I asked, “ (Where is R. 
D. now?) ” She [M.-asleep x.] turned her head as if looking 
from side to side, but with her eyes fast shut. “ She is here— 
sleeping. (Where?) ” She tapped the right side of the head. 
“ Here. (Where is M.?) Here ”’,—tapping the left side. “ (And 
where does S. D. keep herself?) O, she is in the back of the 
head. (You are fooling.) ” She laughed tantalizingly, and re- 
plied, “ O, they are there. (Do you know how you came to say 
so?) No. (Do you believe it?) No.” [263] 

M. woke at about 4 p. m. Suddenly S. D. came, breaking a 
sentence of M.’s square in two. The instantaneous stopping of 
the sentence and freezing of M.’s laughing face into the icy one 
of S. D. would have chilled the marrow of the uninitiated. I 
found that S. D. could not describe a single room of the old house. 
M. came and went to church, where a pain from taking cascara 
transformed her into S. D., but she returned before the service 
was over. Returning, she laid her head on my knee and slept. 
S. D. woke, found her head on my knee and sat up with great 


posed that she was herself talking, but that after the cure began M. could 
no longer hear her voice. The evidence is entirely in favor of the latter 
assertion. I gathered also, that M.’s hearing the voice of S. M. did not 
imply that the former understood what the latter said, that, on the contrary, 
few and only the simplest notions ever percolated through from S. M. to M. 
263. Nevertheless, she frequently made similar assertions afterward, and 
with perfect gravity. It is to be suspected that her last answers at this time 
were merely complaisant ones, after the manner of her perfunctory acquies- 
cence to such assertions as that she was “a cluster of R. D.’s thoughts”. 
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disrelish. Then ensued a time trying to get her to submit to the 
process which might bring R. D. Finally I scolded her and 
threatened to send her to a sanitarium. Her face looked as 
though she were going to cry, and in an instant M. was here, on 
the point of crying. Probably it was her feelings underneath 
which made S. D. look piteous. M. exclaimed, “ Are you going 
to send us away, papo? ”, and when I told her that I had spoken 
solely for S. D.’s benefit, not meaning it, she said, “I’m afraid 
you can’t stand §. D.” But she added, “ Your being cross with 
S. D. won’t hurt her. She isn’t used to having things asked of 
her pleasantly. Mr. F. would roar at her. I guess she wants to 
be clouted. (I am afraid that being stern will leave a feeling 
which will last.) No it won’t. It won’t hurt her.” Finally 
R. D. came. 

Today M. saw a newspaper item headed, “ How not to be 
swindled in your clothes”, and remarked that she didn’t see why 
it was worse, if you were going to be swindled, to be swindled in 
your clothes than without them. Again, as she was cutting 
bread and the crumbs fell freely, she remarked, “ The poor man 
who ate of the crumbs that fell from the table wouldn’t have any 
trouble in getting a meal here.” Apr. 5-6: 18 alt.: 3 R. D., abt. 
2h.; 8 M., est. 17h. 55 m.; 7 S. D., est. 4h. 40 m. 

Apr. 7. R. D. slept nearly all night, being banished by a 
noise, and recalled in five minutes from S$. D. In the morning 
S. D. came, but M. was soon brought in her place. M. had been 
asked yesterday, while awake, if she knew what “ Was you papa” 
meant, and had said she did not. Now she informed me that the 
sentence had been running in her mind, and that it meant, she 
thought, Where are you, papa. She does not seem to remem- 
ber anything about asking the question while sleeping. Soon she 
fell asleep, and M.-asleep x. began to murmur as before, “ Was 
you, papa? (Do you mean where wasI?) YES! Where was 
you, papa? (When?) All the time I was gone? [264] (Here.) 
Have you been living here? (Yes.) ” 


264. Note the significance of this “all the time I was gone”, tending 
strongly to support the other indications that M.-asleep x was the result of an 
incipient cleavage in M. ‘There is implied in that expression the recognition 
_of a considerable gap of time, and that gap is found between the latter part 
of February, when the sleeping consciousness had just reached the conclusion 
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S. D.’s appearances today were short with the excep- 
tion of one, from 9.30 a. m. to 3.05 p. m. Once when 
she sat down in a chair she jumped up hastily, and ex- 
claimed, “I felt that all right”. She left the room, came 
back, and said, “ She doesn’t fasten her garter”. She had cut 
herself on the garter-clasp. Afterwards M. said, “ We can’t 
spend time to fasten all those dangling things. We don’t see 
what she has them for”. §. D. has forgotten even the street on 
which her home was. Sometimes she gazes into vacancy, as if 
trying to recall something, and acknowledges that this is what she 
is doing. I tell her she had better not try,—it is all right. There 
is no trace of recollection of last night’s almost brutal sternness 
discernible; if anything she seems more amiable than usual. 
Yesterday Mrs. P. asked her to address a pile of envelopes; she 
resumed the task spontaneously today, whether she recollected it 
or did so automatically. She surprised me by asking that the 
door might be closed, saying that she did not like the smell of fish 
cooking. Did she really smell it? Indications have been that 
she has very little sense of smell remaining. Perhaps, knowing 
that fish was cooking, she acted from “ habit”, as she herself 
explained her selecting one kind of food rather than another. 
Yet today I did find by tests that she has a little sense of smell 
remaining. Her remark, “It makes it rather hard to guide the 
pen; I have to watch it ”, indicates how deep the tactile and mus- 


that “He” and “papa” were the same, and April 5th, when first again the 
name “He” was used, with the same identification of “He” with “papa.” 
But the cleavage was narrow or incomplete, for M. when awake had at times 
some little recollection, though very vague, of M.-asleep x. It is not at all cer- 
tain that what I have called M.-asleep x came into existence in January, in fact 
it is by far more likely that it antedated my knowledge of the case. But it is 
certain that a distinction existed between it and the M.-asleep which expressed 
itself in March, and even part of the time on these very days in April when 
M.-asleep x was appearing. The facial expression of M.-asleepx was so dis- 
tinctive that when it appeared on April 5th, my mind was carried back to the 
last of February, before the verbal indices of identity were uttered. There 
is little doubt that perverse scientific curiosity could have employed methods 
which would have built up two persistently alternating sleeping states of M., 
each differentiated from the other, and one of them at least differentiated 
from waking M., by its own self-consciousness, memory and other marks of 
personality. 
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cular anzesthesias are. She says that she has less constipation 
than ever before in five years, so we are making headway in fight- 
ing that condition. 

M. came and remarked, “ S. D. has tried to remember what 
way the cars go to town, but she couldn’t. She doesn’t know in 
what direction she would go to where she lived.” “I have to 
laugh ; when the R. D. sleeps she flops on her right side, and when 
the S. D. comes she flops over on the left side, and when I come 
I lie on my back.” She was unwilling to go to a children’s ser- 
vice, saying, “ I don’t like the singing of those kids ”, and agreed 
to go to sleep and let R. D. come, but suddenly sprang up, ex- 
claiming, “O, the R. D. will get the walk!” But her dread of 
the singing was such that she concluded, with a sigh, to forego 
the walk. R. D. came and was pleased with the idea of going to 
the service. I asked her to try and maintain herself, and she 
remained through the service, a walk on a street which was new 
to her though not to M. or S. D., and supper. At 8.30 M. came, 
merry as a grig, and S. D. at 10.40. I tried to induce her to sit 
up for the M.-process, and just as I had noticed a curious blend- 
ing of her looks with those of M., the reply came, “ We don’t 
want to sit up, papo”, a composite of S. D.’s sentiments with 
M.’s language. Immediately one who was unmistakably M. 
said, “ We have just come, papo”. SS. D. soon returned, and I 
ordered her to sit up, and as persuasion and reasoning did not do, 
forcibly sat her up. She was now more obstinate than ever, and 
began to say, “ We want to go home”, and struggle. I banged 
her back on the cushion, and as this was not effectual told her I 
would shake her. She declared that she would go home, so I 
shook her. She looked confused and subdued, but when she 
heard “ sit up” her obstinacy returned. I shook her again, and 
asked, “ Will you sit up and let the R. D. come?” “ Yes”, she 
responded, and sat up, but when it came to laying her head on my 
shoulder she declared that she would not. Another shaking made 
her say that she would do as directed, and she did so, with 
tremors which filled me with pity. Almost the second that her 
muscles relaxed she fell asleep, her clenched hands fell open, and 
with a few sentences R. D. was recalled. She was never more 
glad and happy than on this return. It seemed as if she must 
have some knowledge of what had preceded. Her palms were 
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dripping with sweat, and less than a minute before her whole 
body had been trembling, and her face frozen with repulsion and 
determination. But not a tremor, not the shadow of a mental 
impression was left, and in two minutes she was asleep, with a 
joyous smile on her lips, and slept until6a.m. Apr. 6-7: 12 alt.: 
4R.D., 12h. 55 m.; 4 M., 4h. 25 m.; 4S. D.,6h 10m. 

Apr. 8. ‘There were the usual number of alternations. M. 
told me, “ The mother asked R. D. how many envelopes she ad- 
dressed yesterday. She didn’t know about addressing any enve- 
lopes, but she said, ‘ A hundred and ten’. She didn’t know why 
she said it, the words came to her, and if the mother had said 
that wasn’t right she would have thought it was wrong.” The 
number was correct. [265] Before M. went to sleep she wrote 
this note to R. D. 

“ As soon as you wake up you must clean your mother’s room 
and make the bed don’t lie here and talk but get to work 

Margaret. 

I am leaving you the necco’s for taking the cascara.” 

But it was S. D. who came. On being shown a card, ad- 
dressed to “ Miss Doris Prince” she said, “ Who told her that 
was my name? (I suppose R. D. did.) ” She tossed the card 
contemptuously aside. To test if she remembered the severe 
treatment of last night she was asked, “ (Do you remember what 
happened last night?) I wasn’t here yesterday. (What is the 
last day you remember?) I don’t remember ”,—-said softly and 
shyly. I explained to her the method by which R. D. is often 
brought, and she consented to try it, but when it came to the 
actual test could not bring herself to do it. “ We will go home. 
(Where is your home?)” Her manner during the following 
conversation was shy, evasive, as if secretly watching to see if I 
understood her condition of amnesia, and altogether child-like, 


265. This is an example of the rare “bubbling” up of isolated words or 
phrases from a lower to the primary personality. Other instances will be 
given. Another type was such bubbling up of words or thoughts as was pro- 
duced by a voluntary process on the part of another personality, é. ¢., M. or 
S. M., the process consisting in thinking the word or thought persistently and 
willing that it should emerge in the consciousness of the primary personality. 
The former type was not produced by the initiative of another personality, 
and may have been of the nature of an automatism. 
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as of a girl of five years. “J know. (Well, where?) You 
know where it is. (But you don’t remember?) One always 
remembers where one’s home is. (Well, what direction would 
you take?) J could find it. (Which way would you take to go 
in the car to town?) J know which way....I must go and get 
dinner. (Who for?) Daddy. (The home is closed.) No, it 
is never closed. (Yes, it is closed, and your father is in a 
soldier’s home.) Ono, he isn’t. He wouldn’t go. (You know 
you wanted him to go.) No, I never wanted him to go. (And 
you won’t get dragged out of bed or clouted any more.) No 
one ever dragged me out of bed and clouted me....I must go. 
(You are living here.) ” Her manner indicated that she thought 
me guilty of a poor joke. “ (Would you believe me if you saw 
your sewing-machine here?) I haven’t any sewing-machine.” 
I took her to her room and pointed to the cherished statuettes, and 
other objects, but she disclaimed them all. Even the locket, with 
the initials D. F. on it, though she acknowledged the initials, she 
said was not hers. 

At one of M.’s appearances she slept with her head in my lap. 
and M.-asleep x. began her “ Was you papa? ”, at first feebly, then 
more insistently. She said that the question did mot mean 
“ Where were you?” and tried for a long time, by various inflec- 
tions and emphases, to make me comprehend. Then I laid her 
head on the pillow and we got into more general conversation. 
“We are D. when she was a little girl”, was her significant 
though not strictly accurate statement. Then S. M. got to talk- 
ing. She said that it did not hurt R. D. at all to shake S. D., 
told the story of the first dissociating shock, and commented upon 
the former ways of M. when she was tormenting S. D., and the 
change in her, etc. “The R. D. is brought out that way ”; mean- 
ing the M.-process, “ because you got her that way once while 
you were holding up S. D. when she was so sick, and because she 
feels the pressure and comes.” “ (Are you tired?) Yes. (Can 
the R. D. come now?) No, you cannot get her from me.” Just 
then M. opened her eyes with a jubilant gush of talk and 
laughter. Her voice is unmistakably different in quality. This 
explains one or two discrepancies in my earlier descriptions of the 
sleeping talk. §. M.’s voice is deeper, the other’s is lighter in 
tone and more tinkling in quality. M. at once queried, “ When 
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did you lay us down, papo? I think that isa fraudonme”. M. 
was exuberant, joking, mimicking, rippling with laughter. 

When, at 5.40, S. D. made her fifth appearance for the day, 
it was with a start. I asked, “ (What happened?) The parrot. 
(What did she do?) Shook her feathers.” Recalling that the 
parrot had lately flown at and bitten her, I continued, “ (Why 
did the parrot scare you?) I thought she was flying. (Did 
she ever fly at you?) Yes.” I usually let S. D. alone when she 
is not in danger of going to sleep, as it is her sleeping that creates 
the most damage. She was reading when, at 7.20, M. came. 
The latter continued reading with her back turned as I entered 
the room, pretending that she was S. D., and succeeded in the de- 
ception until her face was caught sight of. She had gone down- 
stairs and eaten another supper, as S. D. eats so little that M. 
generally comes afterward hungry. She was heard humming, 
“Forty days and forty nights”, and remarked that she felt as if 
she had been fasting that length of time. At about 8.30 S. D. 
was back, just after M. had lain down. Occasionally she would 
turn over on her left side and partly curl up, only to turn back 
upon her back or right side. M. afterwards explained that S. D. 
was resisting the inclination to sleep, because she wished to wait 
until we were out of the room. At 10 Mrs. P. retired. I asked 
S. D. if she was not going to sleep and she replied, “I am not 
sleepy”. Later she broke the silence by inquiring if I were not 
going to bed. “ (Not until R. D. comes, and she will not come 
until you go to sleep.) But Iam not sleepy. (Then I will stay 
until you are. I can put you to sleep, but would rather that you 
went to sleep of yourself.) ” She looked puzzled. “ (Don’t 
you know how I bring R. D.?) No.” I again described the 
process, which seemed news to her, and added that R. D. goes to 
sleep with her head on my shoulder, which was an unblushing 
lic. “I will never do it. (Then go to sleep of yourself.) ” 
After a period of silence she said crossly, “Go to bed”. I re- 
torted, “Goto sleep”. She resisted the inclination to sleep for a 
while, then made movements to rise, saying, “ We'll go home. 
(You have no home but this.) Yes, we have. (No, you 
haven't.) Then we'll find a home.” I threatened to shake her, 
and she smiled incredulously. “ (Don’t you believe I would shake 
you?) No. (I did so last night. I didn’t like to but I did. I 
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am doing what R. D. wants me to do.) ” She renewed attempts 
to rise, and declared that she was going home. “ (I will have 
to yell at you, as your father used to do.) He never yelled at 
us. (Yes, he did, and struck you too.) He never struck us.” 
To make a long story short, I shook her and she seemed dazed, 
but repeated that she must go home, looking longingly towards 
the door. As she grew more cross and obstinate, I shook her 
severely, and asked if she would sit up. “Yes”, but then she 
refused to put her head down. I loudly ordered her to say, “ Let 
me sit up, papa”. She smiled a disgusted smile. “ (That is 
what R. D. calls me.) She is a fool.” I shook her again, and 
then raised her head and slammed it back on the pillow. It 
sounds cruel in the recital, but it must be remembered that S. D. 
has practically no feeling, so that the vibration of the head and 
the fright was about all that she experienced. [266] As she 
fell back I asked with all the apparent sternness that I could sum- 
mon, “ Are you ready to sit up?” She had for several minutes 
been getting stupid from fright and exhaustion, and now mur- 
mured, “ Yes”. She sat up, and after several sharp recoils, re- |. 
laxed so that her head rested on my shoulder. I clasped her |, 
wrists, and almost instantly her head rolled over—she was asleep. } 
I grasped the wrists tightly, and the lips broadened with the happy 


266. The stages of the M.-process, which were to grow rather than to 
diminish in severity, were regularly reported to the psychiatrist, Dr. Walker, 
and approved as justifiable because of their necessity in order to prevent the 
sleep of S. D. with its pernicious consequences. But even had he disapproved, 
I would have continued in the course which brought the best results. The 
best advice in the world could not cancel the lessons gleaned from ceaseless 
experimentation and observation. The discomfort caused S. D. was slight 
compared with my own at having to play the part of a cruel tyrant; a quick 
amnesia blotted out hers after every infliction, but mine accumulated in 
poignancy until at one time a nervous collapse threatened me. Only the posi- 
tive certainty that S. D. was daily receding and R. D. daily advancing under 
the regimen, and that any relenting and allowing S. D. to sleep worked dis- 
aster to R. D., kept me true to the course. Everything that imagination could el 
suggest was tried as a substitute to banish S. D. when she was inclined to 
sleep, but nothing at such times (of course there were many times when she fi 
departed spontaneously) could be depended on save the one expedient first sk 
accidentally established as an automatism during her illness. Indeed, it would +4 
seem th-t the very exhaustion of S. D. by fright and perturbation aided to J ¢}, 
send her away. P 
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smile of R. D. After some psychic treatment by speaking com- 
forting and encouraging words to her while she was yet asleep, 
which the eloquent face showed that she understood, I pro- 
nounced the waking formula, and she opened her eyes. Again it 
seems incredible, but no trace of feeling, no suspicion of any- 
thing that had passed, no aching of the shoulders or tremor of 
the nerves, existed. Her face and hands were moist with per- 
spiration, and M., who had been watching underneath, after- 
wards said that R. D.’s whole body was wet with sweat, and that 
she accounted for it by supposing that the room must be very 
warm. She noted that my forehead and hair were damp, and I 
explained that I had been moving about rather briskly—which 
was true in a way. I suggested that she now go to sleep, and 
sleep well. She folded her hands, closed her eyes, and in half a 
minute was in sound slumber, wearing her usual happy smile. It 
was 11.25. Apr. 7-8: 14 alt.: 3 R. D., 9 h. 20 m.; § M., 10 h. 
12 m.; 6 S. D., 4h. 48 m. 

Apr. 9. Sunday. R. D. slept nicely until 7.40a.m. R. D. 
was permitted today to attend all the services she pleased, and 
actually totalled 414 hours in church and more than an hour of 
travel to get to a service in another part of the city! 

During two naps of M. today, M.-asleep x. uttered her mys- 
terious question, “ Was you papa?”, varied several times to 
“ How was you papa”, as if she were trying to find the proper 
combination of words to make me comprehend. Both times S. 
M. talked some. She said, “ You shouldn’t be so long before 
sending S. D. away. It does not hurt R. D. at all....No, R. D. 
cannot come from me. M. will have to wake and go right to 
sleep as soon as she wakes, then R. D. can come. I can wake M. 
I have her wake up with the impression that she is to go to sleep. 
Then you press her hand and you will get R. D. (When shail 
we do so?) Anytime you want to. (Are you willing that she 
shall come now?) Yes. (All right.) ” Instantly, as from an 
electric shock, M. roused with a start, and looked at me reproach- 
fully, saying, “ What made you wake me, papo?” Afterwards 
she told me that she had thought she heard someone calling, 
“Doris”, and supposed it was I. “ Perhaps I didn’t hear any- 
thing, but seems as though I did, she added, meditatively. Mrs. 
P. asked, “ The voice called you Doris?” “Yes”, said M., 
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“Papo doesn’t call me Margaret any more, you know.” [267] 
As predicted, M. went to sleep directly. After getting the signs 
of R. D.’s presence, I talked reassuringly to her before waking 
her, and ended, “ Wake D., talk a little while, and then sleep 
happy”. We chatted five minutes, then her eyes closed. I 
spread another cover over her, fearing she would be cold. S. D. 
was here but ten minutes today. Apr. 8-9: 8 alt.: 3 R. D., 15h. 
35 m.; 3M., 8h. 50 m.; 2S. D., 10 m. 

Apr. 10. §. D. came at 7.10 a. m., after R. D. had slept all 
night. I banished her after a siege of five minutes. When R. 
D. came I was breathing hard from exertion, and I had to tell a 
white lie to account for it; she was hardly prepared to learn that 
she had just been shaken so hard that her head had rattled on her 
shoulders. But R. D. was quickly followed by M., who said that 
she supposed that R. D. went because she had been here all night. 
[268] Returning to the house at noon, I found that S. D. had 
come and worked like a beaver cleaning rooms, since 10.30. She 
brought a bunch of papers and said, “ You can look them over 
and see if there is anything you want, and if not throw them 
away”. She was calm and impassive, yet would smile wanly at 
my jokes during dinner. I ostentatiously placed some candy 
which M. is fond of on the table; S. D. looked, smiled,—and M. 
bounced out, exultant. At 1.35 the parrot down-stairs shook her 
feathers, and S. D. came with a start. The dreary job must be 


267. True, the policy of addressing M. by the name “ Doris” had not yet 
been abandoned. Later it was seen to be unprofitable to continue this incon- 
venient practice, as M. could not be cheated in regard to the fact of her 
separate personality. 

268. After a considerable period of bearing the burden of living waking 
or sleeping, R. D. needed the rest of giving way to another personality. If 
brought back too soon, or if she “held on” by force of will too vigorously, 
it was a damage rather than a benefit to her. In this early stage of the case, 
as has been illustrated, the mistake was often made of trying too early to 
bring R. D. back, and this wearied her, and led to M.’s being “kicked out”, 
to the discomfort of the latter. ‘There was a psychic mechanics which, in 
proportion as it became understood, dictated the course to be pursued. The 
sum total of the factors tending to exhaust R. D. previous to a departure, the 
length of time out, worry, physical or mental exertion, pain, disturbance of 
sleep, etc., at any stage of the case determined how long she should rest 
before resuming control. If stimulated to do this before her energies had 
arrived at par, she doubtless had to pay high interest in time lost later on. 
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done over. Yes, she wanted R. D. to get well, but sit up? not 
much. I sat her up after a tussle and she broke out, “ I'll tell 
Dr. Prince, and he’ll keep you from doing this again!” Over 
and over she threatened with vehemence to report my conduct to 
Dr. Prince. She actually does not know me! Feeling like a 
Bluebeard, I jounced her up and down; though she can feel so 
little, yet her head must have swam,—I shook her and even ad- 
ministered a couple wee spanks. After six minutes she gave up, 
and R. D. instantly came; I talked to her a bit while getting my 
breath back, then woke her. Strange that R. D.’s body, 
identical with that which had been shaking with dread, was quiet, 
and her breath was coming quietly and evenly. At about 4.30 it 
appears that another surge of memories came to R. D. and she 
was extremely agitated thereby, and went. [269] M. followed, 
and at 10.25 fell asleep. M.-asleep x. began to repeat her ques- 
tion, “ Was you papa?” But presently she asked, “ What did 
they say?” After vain attempts to find her meaning I asked, 
“ (Does it have to do with the Fischer’s?) ” She answered de- 
lightedly, “Yes. (Anything about the night D. came away?) 
Yes! that is it. (Do you mean was I there when she came away?) 
Yes! (That is what you have been trying to say?) Yes, papa, 
that is it.” She had me tell what the old man said, etc., matters 
which are familiar to M. when awake or in her other light sleep- 
ing state. 


269. The reader must not get the impression that these disturbing 
memories were always of really serious character. Of course such incidents 
as concerned the cruel treatment of her by her father were distressing in 
themselves, but many were comparatively trivial if they had been at once 
understood. The trouble was that she usually recovered them in retrograde 
fashion, the denouement first and the causes leading up to it afterward. Sup- 
pose one who is ignorant of a large part of what happened in her life for 
years suddenly to see a mental picture of her sister suffering from a painful 
accident and blaming her for the accident. There would be two factors in 
the picture emerging from the past to distress her; (1) the injury to her 
sister, and (2) the supposed fact that she had been to blame. When further 
particulars emerged, it might appear not only that the sister was not severely 
injured, but also that the person recovering her memories was not at all to 
blame for the accident, but at first there would be no such consolatory assur- 
ances. Over and over R. D. faced isolated pictures of past moments, won- 
dering what they could mean, and was distressed in regard to her possible 
relation to them, until further particulars came and furnished explanations. 
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Then S. M. began to talk. She said, “ You had better let M. 
sleep tonight. I don’t think that R. D. will come; we are too 
tired. You can try it, but I do not believe that she would stay. 
S .D. worked too much. (How do you wake M.?) I call her 
through her thoughts. She never was called by me before.... 
My talking does not hurt R. D.; I am sure of that... .It was the 
other M. who set S. D.’s nightgown on fire, and tore things up, 
and did things of that sort. I never do anything like that. All 
I did was to talk to her, but M. talked to her more than I. I 
talked through her lips and so did M. and either of us could 
make thoughts go through her mind. I only talked when she 
was asleep, but M. could when she was awake or asleep. The 
talking seemed the same. I made that long talk to Dr. Walker, 
the last time he was here.” [270] After M. had waked and 
gone to sleep again I tried to get R. D., but it was M. who woke 
with a start and the exclamation, “O papo! (What is it?) I 
don’t like to come that way. (I didn’t want you to come.) I[ 
know; it wasn’t you. But we feel when we come that way as if 
we were kicked out. It makes our head whirl.” Other at- 
tempts only succeeded in bringing R. D. an instant. M. had to § , 
be left, and it was she who slept all night. Apr. 9-10: 14 alt.: 5 |, 
R. D., toh. 11 m.; 5 M., 10h. 28 m.; 4S. D., 3h. 56 m. 

Apr. 11. I put M. to sleep by suggestion and brought R. D. § . 
by the P.-formula at about 8 a.m. Nausea due to cascara sent J yp 
her away. ‘This medicine has caused vomiting for several days § , 
past, and this may have been partly to blame for R. D.’s not re- J 4 
turning last night. M. and I went to Dr. Walker’s, and he pre- § 4 
scribed, phenolphthalein instead. M.’s naiveté and sallies were 
never more amusing. In the evening M. was troubled by the § 
cathartic taken, and had a headache so severe that she felt it, and | p 
at 9.30 S. D. came. I have not yet summoned the nerve to at- J jt 
tempt to get rid of S. D. at once, when she comes fully awake, J ¢, 
as S. M. advises. When I did tackle the job this time, it lasted J 4, 
perhaps ten minutes—persuading, arguing, threatening, and car- § yj, 
rying out threats. It was M. who returned, and she came J y, 


270. At that time she answered questions regarding the case, and made — an 
comments, which displayed mental powers which seemed surprising’ in pa 
M.-asleep, as it was then thought to be. me 
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genuinely worried lest I should get ill, I breathed so hard, and 
seemed so tired. My pulse was over 90, M.’s only 70; I was 
puffing and her breath was calm; she said that her wrists and 
arms felt nothing of the encounter. It is astonishing to me, but 
M. said, “It is $. D. that you do it to, not us; don’t you see, 
papo?” And I confess that I didn’t see very clearly, as they 
have only one body between them. M. said, spontaneously, “ If 
I knew what makes S. D. come and go, I would tell you, and the 
same way about me, but I don’t know”. She advised me to 
“smack” §. D. “It won’t tire you so much and I think it will 
frighten her quicker.” Again, she said, “ R. D. comes out at 
singing, because I hate the singing—lI always have hated it. But 
it attracts her too. For there are other things which drive me 
away, and S. D. comes.” 

R. D. remarked today, “ There is an old song running through 
my head which I have not heard for years, ‘ Upidee-idee-ida ’.” 
This was a “ bubbling up”, for the song was sung the evening 
before, in the hearing of M. 

Later in the evening there was a siege with S. D. of only two 
minutes, and then R. D. came for the night. Apr. ro-rr: 6 alt.: 
1R.D., rh. 30m.; 3 M., 2th. 3.m.; 2S. D., 

Apr. 12. M.. reported this morning that R. D. had been 
compelled by the effects of the cathartic to rise many times in the 
night, yet had continued herself. M. found on her shoulders 
some discoloration from the way I had been compelled to grip 
them in banishing S. D., and earnestly urged me to “ smack ” 
the latter. 

R. D. First Comes Without Any Kind of External Stimu- 
lus. It was nearly 10 when M. slept, and directly the smile of R. 
D. was seen, without any hand-pressure or other means of evoking 
it. This is the first time that this has happened. She wished 
to help about the housework, and I consented, on condition that 
she work moderately, use her will-power to maintain her indi- 
viduality, and accept the assurance that there was no occasion to 
worry about her returning memories, all of which she promised 
to heed. R. D. wrote to Nettie W., a cripple girl, the other day 
and received a reply from her sister today. She had been a 
patient of Dr. Ratbum, and it was S. D. who knew her, but the 
memory of her has come to R. D. ‘ihe reply stated that Nettie 
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is not going to the osteopathist, “ for reasons which I cannot put 
down on paper”. M. read the letter, said, “ The R. D. must not 
see this”, and tore it into a hundred pieces. Today R. D. asked, 
“ Do you think that I will be all well by summer?” Yesterday 
M. asked the same question. [271] 

R. D. spent more than two and a half hours on the trolley, 
walking and shopping in the afternoon. Five weeks ago she 
could not have been on a trolley-car more than ten minutes with- 
out “forgetting”. In the evening the three of us went to a 
church service in a part of the city requiring forty minutes’ travel. 
A man whom she did not know kept looking at her on the car, as 
if he wondered that she did not speak. M., watching underneath, 
knew him, and told us who he was. M. came before the ride 
ended, R. D. returned, S. D. was out during the first part of the 
service and joined in the singing, R. D. returned at the singing 
of “ Amen” and remained the rest of the service, and then be- 
came M. ‘The last expressed amusement at the accent of the 
rector, declaring that instead of a “happy recovery” for the 
sick, he prayed for a “hopping recovery”. At about 11 M. 
slept, and M.-asleep x. murmured, “ Where was you papa? ’”’, then 
subsided. I pressed the hand and got the R. D. smile faintly. 
Perhaps I did not give time enough for the M. phase to retreat— 
there is a technique about this which has not been thoroughly 
determined—at any rate M. woke with a start and a reproachful, 
“O papo! ”,—kicked out again, as she terms it. [272] The 
next time I waited until the R. D. smile beaméd out clearly and 
then woke her, joyful at “being back”. “I am so happy when 
I am awake ”, she said, “ that I don’t want to lose so much time.” 
We all talked for half an hour, but occasionally her attention 
wandered, and her distraught eyes showed that she was wander- 
ing among the fragments of new memories. Suddenly she 


271. The intention to ask this question had probably been in R. D.’s mind 
the day before, and M. had seen it and asked the question first. 

272. These incidents remind one of buckets suspended from the two ends 
of a rope fastened to a windlass. As one [R. D.] rose above the water, and 
the other [M.] sank below, suddenly the windlass slips, and the former bucket 
is thrust below the surface of the water again, and the latter rises with a 
jerk. R. D. was brought above the surface before she was sufficiently rested, 
could not maintain herself, and M. had to reappear posthaste. 
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snuffed out like a candle, and the chilly face of S. D. was drawing 
back on its cushion, at sight of a man whose identity is no longer 
fully clear to her. I stepped into the next room and set off the 
crazy alarm-clock, as an experiment. On returning I found her 
all ears. I pretended alarm and asked, “ What is that?” She 
replied, “ A noise”, and looked puzzled but not frightened. I 
resolved to follow M.’s advice, so when S. D. refused to sit up I 
slapped her cheek lightly with my fingers, and in fright she sat 
up and was banished, but it was M. who came. M. woke and 
slept, S. D. returned, the slapping process of not more than half 
a minute was effectual, and this time R. D. came, was waked, 
went happily to sleep at 11.40 and slept through the night, after 
a great day. Apr. 11-12: 17 alt.:8 R. D., 17h. 45 m.; 6 M., 7h. 
9 m.; 3 S. D., 26 m. 

Apr. 13. §. D. was brought a little after 7 a. m., by the ring- 
ing of the telephone bell, according to M., and was not found 
until 8.20, but her condition showed that she had slept little.if at 
all. A half-dozen light slaps made her submit to the M.-formula, 
and M. came. At about 10.25 the P.-formula for bringing R. D. 
from M.-asleep quickly succeeded, and R. D. was here an hour. 
Then D. entered the room, keeping her face averted. As soon 
as it was fairly seen S. D. was recognized. She answered the 
greeting, “hello” faintly and with her spectral and somewhat 
confused smile. I talked with her some time. “ (What is the 
last thing you remember?) ” Silence, her eyes wandering; she 
appears to be trying to think. “ (Can’t you tell?) No. (Do 
you remember anything about this morning?) I wasn’t here 
this morning. (About yesterday?) I wasn’t here yesterday. 
(What street is this house on?) ” Silence. “ (You don’t re- 
member, do you?) No. (Well, that is all right. What street 
did you used to live on... You don’t remember?) Yes. (What 
street?) ” Silence. “ (Can’t think of the name just now?) 
No. (Who am I? Do you know my name?) Y-e-e-s. 
(What is it?) ” She is silent, shy, and gnaws her finger like a 
child of five years as we Zo on. “ (Can’t think of it now?) 
No. (Do you know the lady down-stairs?)” Silence; she 
looks at me with furtive shyness. “ (Do you remember Nettie 
W.?) Yes. (Where does she live?) ” She shook her head. 
“(Do you know Dr. Prince?) Yes, we are going to see that 
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Dr. P. [273] (Why?) We want to talk to him. (Do you 
wish to complain of anybody?) No, nobody ever treated us 
badly. (Do you remember how Dr. P. looks?) Yes. (Has 
he long whiskers?) No”,—she smiles, amused. “ (Smooth- 
faced?) Yes. (Does he look any like me?) No. (Did you 
ever talk with him? Yes. (What about?) I don’t know. 
(Where did you see him?) At his house. (Where is his 
house?) Across the bridge. (Have you got car-fare?) [274] 
You don’t need a car. It is only across the bridge. (What 
bridge?) ” Silence. “ (What kind of a house does he live in, 
brick or wood?) Wood. (With pillars?) [275] With a porch.” 
Evidently she supposes herself on the south side of the bridge, 
where her home was, and she still retains some picture of the 
rectory. “ (Shan’t I send for Dr. P. to come here?) No, I 
don’t want him here. (What made the scar on your arm?) ” 
She shoved up her sleeve, and did not answer until she found the 
scar above the elbow. “ Your polly bit us. We are afraid of 
her.” Here tests for anesthesia were applied. I pinched her 
arm, bidding her to say when she felt it. The pinch was very 
hard at the point when she said, “I feel a little”. Putting her 
hand above her head I asked her to say when I was touching her 
finger. “‘ (What am I doing to you?) You are touching it.” 
But I was not. I pinched the finger without her being able to 
detect it, and snapped it with force which applied to my own 


273. She has got back to the use of expressions which she had criticised 
in M. See “that Dr. Prince”, page 425. Probably she had learned such 
expressions from M. at her first coming, but discarded them as she developed 
in knowledge. She is now retrogressing. 

274. Poor S. D.’s attempts to get together a fund for carfare were 
amusing and pathetic. First she found a dime and a penny while clearing up 
a room. She told me about both, obeying her old habit of scrupulous hon- 
esty, yet did not offer to give me the dime. The penny she left on the 
window-sill, following another habit of leaving M. a moiety. (M. said “she 
left it for me. J don’t want it.”) Two or three days afterward, M. found the 
dime and “swiped” it. Subsequently R. D. found a nickel knotted in a 
handkerchief and hidden under some clothing in a drawer, and confiscated 
it. Yesterday R. D. made some purchases and carefully hid the change. “I 
wouldn’t want her to get it”, she said. Formerly she could hardly have suc- 
ceeded by this device, but poor S. D. no longer knows R. D.’s thoughts. 

275. Description of the house correct. 
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made it smart. At first she judged by the sound that I snapped 
her hand, but when shown that a similar sound was made by 
snapping other objects or even in the air, she could no longer 
guess correctly. When her hand was snapped so hard that the 
whole arm vibrated she said, “ You hit my arm; I saw it move”. 
To test gustatory anesthesia I put a drop of Worcestershire sauce 
on her tongue, and asked whether it was sweetened water or 
vinegar. She swallowed it with ease, and answered, after con- 
sideration, “It is nothing but water”. Questions of a general 
nature were resumed. “ (Where are your father and mother?) 
They are dead. (When did they die?) A longtime ago.” She 
could not say whether it was six months or six years, but said 
that they died at the same time. “(Did you ever have any 
brothers or sisters?) ”’ She knit her brows and seemed to re- 
flect. “No. But there was a boy that lived with us. [276] 
(How many were there at home?) ” She drew down her brows 
and was silent. “ (You don’t remember?)” She shook her 
head. “ We are going out to see Dr. P. (Am I not Dr. P.?) 
No. (What is his first name?) Walter. (Didn’t you know 
that I am a cousin of Dr. P., and that my name is John Prince?) 
You needn’t talk that way to me; I know you are not ”,—very 
decidedly. “(Don’t I look like him?) No! (Some people 
say Ido.) But you don’t. (Dr. P.isabad man?) No, he is 
a good man. (Did he help you to get well?) We were never 
sick. (Didn’t you use to go to a doctor?) No, we never went 
to a doctor; we were never sick. (Aren’t you sick when you 
can’t feel?) No. (Do you remember about Margaret?) Yes. 
(Who is she?) An imp. (Is she a separate person from the 
R. D.?) No, she is a part of her. (And you are a part of 
her?) Yes. (Are other people like that?) Yes. (Am I the 
real one, or part of somebody?) I don’t know.” Here Mrs. P. 
asked, “ (What are you going to Dr. P.’s for?) To see Mrs. 
P.” Mrs. P. went on, “ (How does she look?) I can’t tell how 
she looks, but I know.” Mrs. P. inquired, “ (Does she look like 
me?) No. (Have you known the P.’s long?) Yes. (Have 
you known me long?) Nota longtime. (How long have you 
been here?) A little while. (You are going to stay with us 


276. Hazy recollection of the nephew who lived in the house. 
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always?) No, a little while; I have got to work. (What for?) 
I want to earn a lot of money. (How much do you earn in a 
week?) As much as I can get. (R. D. is our dear daughter. 
She says she will stay with us always.) I can’t stay.” Here I 
pinched her toe in the shoe very hard, without her seeing the 
act. She showed no evidence of feeling it. I called her atten- 
tion to what I was doing, and she mistakenly declared that I was 
pinching the shoe, not the toe. She was asked to point to the big 
toe. She felt over the shoe and pointed to the wrong side. 
Asked if she were sure she looked puzzled, ripped off the shoe, 
and announced with an air of gratified discovery, as she took her 
big toe in her fingers, “ This is it”. Then she gravely buttoned 
up the shoe. She would not go down to dinner, saying that she 
was not hungry, and while we were at table came in attired in 
street clothes. “ (Where are you going?) To Dr. P.’s. (I 
will go with you.) We want to goalone.” She found the door 
locked, and began to get sulky, repeatedly refused my escort, 
went into the parlor and began to put a window up, preparatory 
to getting out. When stopped she started for another window, 
and had repeatedly to be headed off. Then she would stop for 
a time to sulk and remonstrate, and became quite sullen. This 
continued for perhaps twelve minutes, when M. suddenly came. 
S. D.’s next arrival was caused by a shriek from the parrot. 1 
was determined to banish her quickly this time, and proceeded to 
slap her on the cheeks and ears, making pretense of far more 
force than was employed. She would watch for the hand and 
endeavor to avoid it, in a stupid fashion. Several times during 
the day she returned, generally brought by pains, and the process 
had to be gone through. In the evening R. D. went to a service 
in the church, and it appears that all three were out, in turn. 
After our return S. D. told me, with childish expression and 
voice, “ I saw that Dr. P. at church tonight. (Did you speak to 
him?) No, he was preaching. (Why didn’t you speak to him 
after the service?) I didn’t want to.” M. afterwards said that 
S. D. did not want to acknowledge that she was not there after 
the service. It was extremely painful to me to be compelled to 
be seemingly brutal to this childish creature, though now but the 
pale semblance of a person. I said, “Sit up”. A rebellious 
look began to come, as she answered “ No, I don’t want to sit 
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up. (I am sorry, but I shall have to make you.)” And so I 
commenced to slap her, with an exaggerated show of severity. 
The process was very brief, and when she came again it was still 
briefer. At one of her comings, M. showed much concern 
because I was feeling so badly because of the necessity of slapping 
S. D., and strove to comfort me. She said that it was far better 
to slap S. D. “ than to let her stay, and hurt the rest of us ”. 

M. said, “ We were all three there at church. We had a lot 
of pains. S. D. was there most of the first part, R. D. at the 
sermon, we went to the rail, R. D. took communion, and we went 
away. Then R. D. came and was there to the end of the service. 
Lightning changes, J call it. We could perform in vaudeville. . 
.. When you began talking in the communion R. D. came, when 
you finished I came....S. D. knew it was Dr. P. at the church 
when she saw you with the surplice on, but she didn’t know that 
it was you. She was glad to see him and wanted to speak to 
him after service, but she never got that far....She never 
thought how she got in the church. She takes everything for 
granted. The R. D. knows that she forgets, but the S. D. doesn’t 
ask herself how she came there. Of course / know, or I would 
be a question-mark; I would pester papo to death....S. D. 
doesn’t think those clothes in the closet belong to her. She must 
remember about the nickel-business, because she went right to the 
corner of the drawer where she put the handkerchief and looked 
for it. She looked in the other corners, and then she gave it up 
....9he wouldn’t go out with you because she was afraid she 
didn’t know the way, and she didn’t want you to know it. She 
remembered a little about the alley, and looked out of the window, 
but couldn’t see it.” [277] R. D., called back at 11.20, was, after 
a little conversation, left asleep, and slept until 7 a. m. Apr. 
12-13: 23 alt.:8 R. D., 11h. 16 m.; 6 M., 4h. 57 m.; 9 S. D., 
7h. 32m. 

Apr. 14. Good Friday. R. D. had been here but little, 
when, at noon, I endeavored to bring her by the P.-formula. 
Several times the R. D. smile appeared, but each time that I 


277. Some of her fixed ideas were in conflict with her mental imagery. 
She wanted to go home, yet looked from the window expecting to see the 
little alley which ran from the back door of her old home. 
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followed by saying, “‘ Wake D., wake happily, wake in a min- 
ute!” it would seem as though R. D. almost got clear, but with 
a start M. would be the one to open her eyes, with a reproachful 
“papo! We don’t like that, to be made to come. It seems as if 
we were twitched around. It makes our head whirl.” But after 
further rest, at 1.15 R. D. came, and went to a church service at 
2 p. m., at which S. D. was out most of the time. [278] After 
service M. asked for a walk, and I went out with her. During 
the walk she told me that R. D. yesterday morning got back more 
of the details of Mr. F.’s conduct, his selfishness and abuse. She 
described a dream that R. D. had a few nights ago. She had 
been dreaming that her father struck her, and then the dream 
changed and she was in a great forest, and something was going 
to attack her, when Dr. and Mrs. P. came and rescued her. M. 
said that R. D. thought this meant that we took her away from 
the abusive treatment of her father, and added, rather philo- 
sophically for her—though I suspect that she got the phrase from 
the mind of R. D.—that R. D. often would have a tangled dream 
of what had really happened at some time, and then another 
dream “like an illustration of what she has been trying to get 
straight ” that helps to clear up the former dream. She says 
that R. D. is still “ straightening things out ” in her mind, while 
asleep, that she accomplishes this best while sleeping, that she 
does too much “ hunting ” in her thoughts while awake, and that 
this often sends her away. 

There was another series of attempts to bring R. D. between 
5 and 6 p. m., all failures. In M.’s sleep I talked some with S. 
M. Earlier in the day M. had said that S. D. has a name for 
me, but that she [M.] did not hear it very well, and did not 
know what it was, she did not think it was any name which she 
had ever heard. I now asked S. M. if she could tell S. D.’s name 
for me. She responded at once, “ Yes, Mr. Booker. (You are 
sure that is the name?) Yes. (Why did not M. know?) She 
only partly heard it. I heard S. D. saying it to herself. (Is 
there such a man?) Yes.” She told me who he was, and just 
where he lived. “ He looks like you, has a high forehead—only 


278. It was a mistake to indulge R. D.’s desire to attend so many ser- 
vices. This had to be learned, like so many other things, by observation. 
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he has a mustache. (Doesn’t M. remember him?) O, yes. 
(But she said that she never heard the name before.) That is 
because she only partly heard S. D. say it. S. D. thinks she must 
be at Mr. Booker’s house. (She does?) She wonders what 
she is there for. She thinks that Mr. Prince is hired to work 
there.” When M. next came, I asked her if she remembered 
the name of the president of the . * Mr. Booker”, 
she responded. “ (Was that the name that S. D. was calling 
me?) No,I don’t think so. I don’t think I ever heard the name 
before. I didn’t hear it very well.” 

Presently S. D. appeared. I began the M.-process, and she 
put up her hands, and said repeatedly, “ We want to tell you 
something. Don’t hit us till we tell you something. We want © 
to tell you something. (What is it?) I don’t see why you 
want to hit us, we have never done anything to you. I am going 
to tell Dr. P. how you hit us. (I have to do it. The R. D. 
wants me to.) It took longer than usual, and, afflicting as it 
was to me to do it, I had to administer some rather hard slaps. 
But it was M. who came, very discontented at being back. She 
said that she did not feel the slaps at all. “It was the S. D. you 
did it to”, she explained. M. informed me that S. D. thinks I 
am “a little off”, when I try to entice M. out with neccos, and 
that when I used to try to persuade her to sit up, she would talk 
prettily to “humor” me. My elbow accidentally struck the 
mammz. “(Did I hurt you?) No, they belong to the R. D.; 
they art not mine”, she replied with childish gravity. 

In the evening there was another series of attempts to bring R. 
D. from M.’s sleep, M. ever returning, with growing discontent. 
Once S. D. came, and had to be driven away, pathetically exclaim- 
ing, “ I don’t see why you hit us”. She seemed not to be angry, 
but puzzled and scared. She again said, “I saw that Dr. P. 
today. Iam going to tell him on you. (I must dothis. The 
R. D. wants me to.) ” This was not strictly true, of course, as 
R. D. knows nothing about it, yet it is true in the sense that she 
wants everything done which is for her improvement. Now S. 
D. asked, wonderingly, “ Who is the R. D.? (Yourself, when 
you are well.) ” But she could not understand. As M. re- 
turned and went to sleep S. M. began to talk. “ The R. D. has 
to rest sometimes. At times it is good for her to go away, be- 
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cause she has thought so much. She remembered more today of 
her father’s treatment. (Is that why I cannot bring her?) Yes, 
her mind is too heavy....M. is getting to be a little child. She 
always was a girl, but she is getting younger and younger. I 
think that is probably the way that she will disappear. (Do you 
think she will come to have the mind of a baby?) Probably not 
really a baby’s, but the mind of a very small girl. [279] She 
seems about ten to me. How does she seem to you? (I had 
thought about twelve.) No, I think about ten....My mind is 
older than hers, you know....(Who do you think will go first, 
you or M.?) I don’t know; probably we will go together. (How 
do you think that S. D. will go?) Why, she is going now. Don’t 
you see that she is going? She remembers hardly anything. If 
she went on the street she would not know where to go. She 
would just walk and walk. She will get weaker and weaker, and 
all of a sudden she will be gone and not come back. [280] It 
is coming the time of the month that will bring her out more.” 
[281] I had to leave M. to sleep, which means a troubled night. 
Apr. 13-14: 20 alt.: 7 R. D., 9h. 52 m.; 9 M., 13h. 11 m.; 4 S. 
D., Th. 7m. 

Apr. 15. It was about 3 a. m. when a noise brought S. D., 
who was easily sent away, and M. returned. Before I left the 


279. This was verified in the sequel, as M. displayed toward the last the 
mentality of a child of not over five years. 

280. This prediction was correct, as far as it went. It does not neces- 
sarily imply what was afterward the case, the reduction of S. D. to mental 
infancy; but S. M. did not profess to be omniscient, nor to foretell these 
special particulars with certainty. S$. D. did emphatically become “ weaker 
and weaker”, both bodily and mentally, and when she had once gone for any 
length of time she did “not come back”. 

281. The menstrual period affected the abnormalities of the case prin- 
cipally as follows: (1) R. D. increased her instability so that her departures 
were more frequent, and her periods out shorter, both because of pain, when 
that was experienced, and greater emotional sensitiveness, rendering her more 
subject to minor shocks. (2) M. correspondingly increased the number 
of her comings and the length of her periods out. She became more babyish, 
and liable to irritability, both indirectly by being affected by R. D.’s mood, 
and directly from ennui at being on deck longer than suited her and from 
such degree as she shared the pain. Her worst “tantrums” were usually ai 
such times. (3) S. M. was unaffected, except in the way of sympathy with 
the annoyances of the others, especially R. D. 
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room there came a start, and it was R. D. looking at me. It is the 
second time that I ever saw her come without any known external 
stimulus. Unfortunately she did not stay two minutes, but M. 
returned, very much dissatisfied at coming, but aware that R. D. 
had been here. Thus far, during the six weeks that the case has 
been under constant observation, R. D. has come the following 
ways: 

1, From M. by the P.-formula. 

2. From §S. D. by the M.-formula. 

3. In church, brought generally by my voice, or by the 
singing. 

4. Once by M.’s striking chords on the piano. 

5. Twice without known stimulus. 

Repeated attempts were made to bring R. D. before break- 
fast, without avail. Every time that M. woke she was more dis- 
gusted, and would cry, “O gee! I am so tired of being here, 
papo”. M. remarked that she didn’t worry about anything, ex- 
cept my sometimes speaking as though I thought she was not 
willing for R. D. to come. “ Don’t you know that we like the 
R. D., papo? + We want her to get well. We want to go, so that 
she will be here all the time. Don’t you know you told us we 
would be happier that way? We believed you, papo.” After 
breakfast M. went with me to town, and we went to the office of 
Dr. Walker. While I left M. with him for awhile she “ chewed 
the rag’, as she reported, until she suddenly discovered that she 
was calling him “ papo”, and was covered with confusion. He 
told her not to mind, but she would stop and correct herself after 
that, and could not talk so freely. Besides, she began to be 
alarmed, I was gone so long, and asked the doctor if he supposed 
I would forget and go home without her. Dr. Walker gave her 
directions which she afterward faithfully reported to me, though 
they involved cutting down on candy, pickles and other goodies 
of which she is very fond. She very reluctantly consented to 
sleep, while in the office, and with her head on my shoulder was 
put to sleep by suggestion. ‘The R. D. smile came, but she failed 
to waken. M.-asleep and S. M. talked some. 

In the afternoon I made many attempts to get R. D., but was 
“in a strait betwixt two”. S$. M. had warned me that my at- 
tempting it so much last night wearied M.; on the other hand M. 
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was so tired of being out that she was almost ready to cry, dread- 
ing to stay another night. Twice S. D. came. The first time it 
was when M. had gone to sleep with her head in my lap, and 
when I laid S. D. back on the cushion M. returned, saying she, M. 
beneath, got frightened at my laying her down. The second time 
I had to resort to severe measures, slapping the arms and cheeks 
of S.D. Her exclamations, uttered not in anger but in confused 
fright and entreaty, were pathetic. “ Wait, I want to tell you 
something. (Well, what?) Isaw that Dr. P. He would feel 
sorry to know that you hit me.” Here she became conscious that 
she was in her night-dress, looked dismayed, and said, “ We are 
undressed. We must dress and go....Why do you hit us, Mis- 
ter? Inever did anything to you. We like you, Mister. What 
makes you hit me? [282] (I have to make you sit up and go 
to sleep so the R. D. will come.) Who is the R. D.? J am 
Doris. (So that you will sleep and wake feeling better.) I am 
not sick. I mever was sick. (Yes you are. I have watched 
over your sickness a long time.) N-o-o-o! You have got us 
mixed up with another girl. (You must sit up.) When you 
don’t sit up does anyone hit you?” Probably ten minutes passed, 
when I heard, “ Don’t hit us, papo ”, which made my head whirl 
a little. It was M., who had suddenly come, and feared that she 
would get a slap. She had from beneath watched what I had 
done, and approved of it, but pitied me because I had to make 
such exertions of so difficult a nature tome. “It is all right so 
far as we are concerned, but O, poor papo!” She laughed at S. 
D.’s speeches, mimicked them and recalled some which I had for- 
gotten. It was perhaps 11 p. m. when R. D. was finally secured, 
after an almost entire absence for 34 hours. She staid until about 
6.30 a.m. Apr. 14-15: 25 alt., many momentary; 9 R..D., 4 m.; 
13 M., abt. 23 h. 41 m.; 3 S. D., abt. 15 m. 

Apr. 16. Easter Sunday. She went to three services today. 


282. Note the confusion of pronouns, here and throughout S. D.’s talk in 
her decadence. Of course, after S. D. first came into being, she learned M.’s 
employment of “we” and “us” for “I” and “me”. Afterwards, from 
listening to others, she learned to conform to the customary practice, though 
with occasional slips. Now that she is retrograding, she has reached a point 
where the two habit-currents are operating with about equal strength; later 
she will be found controlled wholly by the earlier one. 
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S. D. was here only once, and that in the evening. Two of M.’s 
appearances had as their proximate cause constipation pains, and 
one a screech from the parrot. After the evening service M. was 
tired, and sulky for a while. I let her have a good sleep before 
trying to recall R. D., for it is becoming evident that not only 
after R. D. has been out for a long time or has become wearied 
by shock, excitement, exertion, etc., M. should be allowed to re- 
main for a sufficient period, preferably sleeping part of the time, 
.before attempt is made to bring R. D. back, but also that if M. 
has become weary in her own waking activities she should be 
allowed to sleep before the effort is made to replace her. When 
M. had slept for half an hour I pressed the hand and got the R. 
D. smile, talked to her about the fine sleep she was to have, and 
then began the waking formula. At the first sentence she awoke. 
It is the third time that she has not waited for the concluding 
sentence of the formula, “ wake in a minute”. A few minutes 
later, while she was in the act of drinking a glass of water, S. D. 
came, and looked at me as one would look at a stranger intruder. 

I went to work at once, amidst her exclamations, “ Wait, we want 
to tell you something. Don’t hitus. We like you, Mister. We 
must go”, etc. M. afterwards said, “ she was giving you taffy, 

to make you stop so she could get more awake”. In two minutes 

R. D. was back, inquiring, “ What made me forget? I didn’t 

have any pain”. Very likely there had welled up some disturb- 

ing thought which she did not afterward remember. This is 

probable in view of the dreams which she had later in the night, 
as reported by M. She dreamed of her father’s mistreatment of 
her, yet it for the first time did not seem to be her father but some 
other old man. The dream recurred several times, with vari- 
ations. [283] 


S. M. criticizes, commends, laughs at M.’s ways and speeches, 
in the most detached manner possible. I set down some of her 


283. She had probably begun to repress the thoughts of her father’s 
brutality. The dream evidences this. It was as if she said, “I will not admit 
that my father could do so,—I will pretend that it was some other old man.” 
The fact that M. soon forgot, in her recollections of the old home, who “ the 
old man” there was, may be another evidence of this process of “ putting 
away”. 
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statements made today, in nearly her own language. [284] “I 
was always older than M....(Is R. D. getting stronger physic- 
ally?) Yes, I can feel very distinctly that she is. ...M. is watch- 
ing to see what brings R. D., so that she can tell you.” M. had 
already told me the same thing. I had never suggested that she 
do so. “Iam never asleep....I am just here, when M. sleeps. 
I am always here, really, no matter who is out—only now and 
then when I go away... .I am nearer S. D. than M. is, you know. 
(In what order do they come?) R. D., then S. D., then I, then 
M....S. D. hardly thinks at all now. She just talks the same 
sentences over and over, as a parrot does. She doesn’t get awake 
enough. (Will M. blend with R. D., so that R. D. will get her 
memories?) No, M. hasn’t anything except little, unimportant 
things for R. D. to get. R. D. will get S. D.’s memories, with 
the things that M. told S. D., and then she has got all she will get. 
M. will just disappear. I think she is beginning to disappear 
now, as she is getting more childish. But she will not go until 
S. D. has gone.” Now all the foregoing was absolutely unsug- 
gested. I had, but not lately, said something to M. about her 
sinking into R. D., but had made no distinction as to the manner 
of her and S. D.’s going, or as to the destination of their mem- 
ories. “(Did you reason this out?) No, I know it....M. 
watches to find out things about R. D. I don’t do that. I just 
take care of her. (How take care of her?) When M. is 
asleep. (Do you waken R. D.?) No, I waken M. M. used 
to be able to waken either S. D. or R. D....Now even M. likes 
to sleep in the morning. She used not to, she wanted to be up 
....1 never reason; I know. I don’t think their thoughts; I 
know them....M. knows nothing about me....M. is what D. 
was at ten. She was a jolly little thing, and rather slangy.” 


284. Here we have S. M. distinctly making the claims and exhibiting the 
maturity, analytic power and prescience (as, indeed, she did the day previous) 
which have ever since characterized her. This is only eleven days subsequent 
to her declaration of herself and her first undisguised conversation with me. 
It is hardly likely that she could have “ developed” to this extent in less than 
two weeks. It is vastly more likely that what S. M. has since affirmed is 
true, namely, that at first she in part evaded my questions and even fibbed, 
because not yet ready to admit the facts regarding herself, and partly I 
misinterpreted her enigmatic utterances. 
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Apr. 15-16: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., 10 h. 13 m; 3 M., 12 h. 45 
m.; 1S. D., 2m. 

Apr. 17. R. D., having come at about 9.50 last night, slept 
well and continued until about 7 a m., when M. replaced her. 
Monday seems to be a trying day to R. D. [285] I was away 
during the forenoon and M. remained. After dinner M. was 
doing some work, when §S. D. came. S. M. afterwards informed 
me of this, M. did not, being probably afraid of being blamed. 
S. D. kept on working a few minutes, when M. returned. The 
latter was scared, and came in where I was and said she was 
ready to goto sleep. I let her get well rested, then brought R. D. 
after an abortive attempt. Just before she slept M. said, “I am 
going to try an experiment, papo. I am going to try and make 
the R. D. think she has got to scrub the bureau and other things 
in the front bedroom.” Sure enough, soon after R. D. woke she 
said, “ I don’t know why there is a thought running through my 
mind that I have got some work to do—in one of the rooms— 
something about scrubbing a bureau.” I explained the matter, 
and she went cheerfully to work, proceeding moderately and 
enjoying it, when she went to answer the postman’s ring. As 
luck would have it, she received a letter from Alma, saying that 
she was sick, the baby was sick, papa had written that he was 
sick, etc. She glanced over the letter and was gone, at 3.40, and 
it was the last of her for the day, except for an instant in the 
evening. When M. next slept S. M. talked. She remarked that 
formerly the main difference between M. and S. D. in point of 
zsthesia was that M. did not feel internally unless the pain would 
normally have been very severe, but was more sensitive on the 
surface of the body, while S. D. had little external but much in- 
ternal sensation. M. has not changed, but while S. D. has still 
less tactile and muscular sensation, the feeling resulting from in- 
ternal trouble has dulled also. 

M. will not bother with anything that demands pains, in the 
matter of dressing or undressing. If a pin cannot be easily got 
at, she tears the garment off regardless, I learn; buttons, if they 


285. Probably because much household work was going on, and R. D. 
was not permitted to assist to the extent she desired. 
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do not at once release, go flying; a string which give the slightest 
trouble she breaks, without compunction. She lives in the present. 
Though faithfully reporting the directions of the doctor to eat 
candy very sparingly, when she found a small bag of candy she 
could not be induced to give it up peaceably. Sometimes she 
pleads not to take her medicine for constipation, but if asked if 
that will be well for her, answers, “I ought to take it. But I 
don’t want to.” 

Two very brief and easy spells with S. D. in the evening, and 
R. D. came. She nearly always sleeps soundly at night, and 
ordinary noises do not waken her. M. says that when she hears 
Mrs. P. and me talking or moving in our room she smiles in her 
sleep. Apr. 16-17: 11 alt.: 4 R. D., 11 h. 48 m.; 4 M., 13h. 
30 m.; 3 S. D., 12 m. 

Apr. 18. Last night R. D. dreamed what was to be pur- 
chased in town today, though it was M. who had done the plan- 
ning. §S. M. did not seem to consider that there was anything 
new about this. She said it was because M. got excited about the 
intended purchase, that the intelligence bubbled up in R. D.’s 
dream. M. being “ kicked out ” by attempts to bring back R. D., 
and S. M. advising against it, it was M. who went to town. M. 
told me that when an electric vacuum cleaner was humming in the 
house yesterday, she went upstairs to get away from the sound, 
fearing it would bring S. D., as the latter was used to the sound. 
When we walk in the streets, M. always clings to my arm, and 
R. D. does much the same. §S. M. today explained that previous 
to coming here to live M. was practically never the one to walk. 
She would start S. D. to walking, and at the destination would 
herself come out. As S. D. has not come out on the street for 
five weeks, M. is compelled to when R. D. is to be relieved; it is 
a new experience for her, she feels timid and so clings to my 
arm. R. D. grasps it because she is afraid of forgetting, and 
that gives her a sense of security and hence psychical support. 

The monthly pains began today, were so severe that even M. 
was afflicted by them, and this accounts for the fact that R. D. 
could not be brought during the day, except for two minutes. At 
11.45 S. D. came, and I concluded to let her stay awhile, if she 
could be kept awake, in order to rest the very weary M. S. D. 
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lay on the lounge awhile, occasionally screwing her head around 
to look at a door which leads to a back stairway, also scrutiniz- 
ing the room as though endeavoring to recall it, alternately in- 
specting me with a puzzled and disapproving countenance. After 
some talk of the familiar character, she sat up for awhile, then 
circumspectly stole out of the room. I thought she was going to 
the bathroom, but she went downstairs. I waited some minutes, 
then went down and found her in the corner of the hall farthest 
from the door, standing helplessly. “ (You must go upstairs; 
you will get cold.)” She did not move. “ (Do you want to get 
sick?) No. (But you will.) We must go home. (This is 
your home.) No.” Finally I led her upstairs, reluctant, and 
shortly banished her by the M.-formula. M. returned for the 
night. 

I have suggested to M. that she try, when a caller is here, 
not to say “ we” in reference to herself. This morning she for- 
got, and this is her version of the story. “ We said while Mr. 
S. was here, ‘ We cleaned it.’ ‘The mother frowned and we knew 
somethin’ was wrong, so we changed it to ‘ We didn’t clean it.’” 
(You must remember that others wouldn’t understand.) Yes 
papo, we try to remember, but we forget. We always talked that 
way. Why didn’t people find out, long ago? (I suppose they 
thought it a little odd.) One of our teachers did say ‘ How 
many do you think you are, anyway?” Apr. 17-18: men. per. 
began; 16 alt., several momentary; 7 R. D., 7 h. 45 m.; 7 M., 
16 h. 38 m.; 2S. D., 17 m. 

Apr. 19. §&. M. tells me that M. slept and woke by turns all 
night, sitting up and lying down and occasionally exclaiming 
“O gee! What do I have such pains for!” etc., but that S. D. 
came for about an hour in the morning, went downstairs and 
tried the doors again, returned to bed and disappeared spon- 
taneously. §. D. was banished easily at her frequent appear- 
ances today. 

M. has a childish king, when she sleeps in the daytime, for 
lying on the lounge with her head and shoulders supported by 
my knees or arm. She seems to sleep more soundly that way, 
so, when I have time, I humor her. But this morning she in- 
ferred that I was averse to this custom, and put up her lip and 
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was grieved. Several times today, when she fell asleep her lips 
would move and seemingly the same sentence, which could not 
be made out, was repeated inaudibly over and over. This would 
be followed by R. D.’s smile. I asked S. M. what M. was saying 
and she could not then tell, but affirmed that she was saying 
something to R. D., who heard it in a dream and smiled because 
it was so childish. Later S. M. reported that she found that M. 
was telling R. D. that I did not want to “ hold her,” as she calls 
it. M.’s communication did not take the form of a voice, but 
that of a part of R. D.’s dream. “ Fortunately,” said S. M., “ M. 
does not retain her grievances, as S. D. did the Seven Articles.” 
S. M. remarked, “ When M. sleeps very soundly I go away 
sometimes—that is, when you are taking care of her. I used to 
go away when the mother took care of her also, because I can 
trust you two.” In the forenoon M. was determined to help 
in the ironing. S. M. afterwards advised against permitting this 
while the pains are going on. 

M. was so weary of being out, together with such pain as she 
had, that she many times said, “I must go away,” but as often 
she reiterated that I must not let S. D. stay. M.’s desire to “ be 
held” arose in sickness, and is greatest in sickness. Tonight I 
suggested that we see if she wouldn’t sleep better lying on the 
cushions with my hand holding hers. After that she monoton- 
ously repeated in her sleep, “ Papo doesn’t want to hold us. We 
mustn’t ask him.” Then the movements of the lips resumed, and 
the smile followed. M. was still there, when left for the night. 
Apr. 18-19: 15 alt.:0 R. D.;8 M., ar h. 51. m.; 7S. D., rh. 9 m. 

Apr. 20. R. D. Begins to Dream of Acts Done by M. M., 
rather querulous this morning, reported that S. D. came several 
‘times last night, and once raised the window and looked out. 
Also that while she, M., was awake, she saw R. D. dreaming be- 
neath, and that some things which M. had done the day before 
mingled with the dream. “ That means that the R. D. is getting 
better ; didn’t you know that, papo? She didn’t use to get any- 
thing about me in her dreams.” Attempts made to bring R. D. 
only resulted in M. being “kicked out.” The latter said, “If 
I have a time like this next month J am going to ‘ skidoo,’—get 
out of this,” pointing to her body, “and if the R. D. can’t stand 
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it, she will have to lie like a log.” Consequently I made little 
attempt today to drive S. D. away, but only to keep her from 
sleeping. 

S. D. today is gentle, apathetic, dazed, her voice languid and 
monotonous. She smiles and sometimes grimaces somewhat as 
M. does, but without her vivacity. No doubt her manner is 
affected by the sickness. She has a few fixed ideas, the chief of 
which are: (1) I must go home. (2) I must dress to go home. 
(3) I must get the men’s dinner, wash, iron, etc., when I get 
home. (4) It is Saturday; I have to go to town, get some 
money and do some shopping. No amount of reasoning or 
assurance makes any difference in the tenacity with which she 
holds these notions. “(What is your name?) We know our 
name. (What is it?) You know. (Tell me what it is.)” She 
looks perplexed, and as if searching in her mind. “ (You don’t 
remember just now?) ” Shakes her head. (Is it Helen?) No. 
(Margaret?) No. (Sally?) No. (Doris?) No. (Did you 
ever know anyone named Doris?) No. That is a funny name. 
“(What is my name?) ” Same look of perplexity. “ (Is it 
Booker?) ” [See p. 485] She considers, then light breaks out 
on her countenance. “ Yes....We must go home. It is get- 
ting late. We must get dinner. (For whom?) For our men. 
(Give me the name of one of them.) ” Thinks hard, smiles and 
says, “ There is a boy. (What is his name?) ” Shakes head. 
“We must go. Go out so we can get dressed. (Your clothes 
are fastened up.) Then you must unfasten them down. We 
have got to go. (You live here.) No we don’t. (Yes, you 
have lived here six weeks.) No, you can’t fool me. We came 
here last night. (You are going to live here as our daughter. ) 
No, we are not going to be your daughter. We can work for 
you. (You are our dear daughter.)”” She seems to regard this 
as a great joke. “ No, we are not.” Mrs. P. said, “ (We have 
been taking care of you to get you well.) Weare not sick. We 
were never sick. You have got us mixed up with some other 
girl. Our father and mother are dead. (But we are your new 
papa and mamma, who love you.) ”” She laughs, “I think you 
are a funny man, the funniest man I ever saw. / think you are 
trying to get me to call you papa!.... We must go.” She tries 
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to get up, and catches sight of her feet. “Oh, we haven’t any 
shoes on; we must have our shoes. And this is a night-dress! 
This isn’t to wear in the day! (Yes, it is to be worn.when you 
are sick.) We are not sick. (Don’t you feel pains?) Yes, but 
we aren’t sick.... (Do you know Dr. Prince?) Yes,”—her face 
lights up. “ We know that Dr. Prince. We like Dr. P. (And 
you know Mrs. P.?) Yes, we like that Mrs. P. We must go and 
see Dr. P. We started to see him, and don’t know how we got 
here.” Here I tried the experiment of proving that I was Dr. P. 
(a) My photo without vestments she said was not that of Dr. P. 
(6) My photo with vestments she pronounced that of Dr. P., but 
not mine. (c) The vestments themselves being shown her, she 
said I must have borrowed them, and ought to return them as 
Dr. P. might need them. (d) Library cards with my name on 
them she declared could not belong to me. (¢) Letters ad- 
dressed to me made her inquire if I was his secretary. M. says 
that this came from my saying to S. D. that when she got better 
she might be my secretary. “Those words stuck.” (f) Books 
with name in made no difference. She saw an old New Jersey 
address in one of them and pointed triumphantly at it, “ Dr. P. 
doesn’t live there.” She kept saying, “ Don’t hold me. We must 
go. We have work todo. We must dress and go. We must get 
some money and go to town. It is Saturday, we must buy some 
things to eat ”, and the like. Several times she felt along her arm 
up to the shoulder. Asked why, she responded, “ I want to see if 
you have hold of me. Where is your other hand?” I showed it 
to her, and she was satisfied. [286] Unseen by her, I pinched 
the ends of her fingers with all my might, but her face was un- 
moved, and the current of her protestations went on unchecked. 
Finally I said that she must stop attempting to go; or I- would 
spank her. She smiled incredulously, and said, “ They don’t 
spank big girls. No one ever spanked us. Come, I haven’t time 
to fool; we must go home. (But you can’t have your clothes.) 
Just give us a coat. (But you haven’t any shoes.) Why, we 
must have some shoes over here. Everybody has shoes. (But 


286. This indicates not only anzxsthesia but also that her field of vision 
was narrowing, a phenomenon which was afterward carefully determined in 
the case of M. 
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they are where you can’t find them.) We will run. We have got 
to go to town and get something for dinner. (Where is your 
home?) Everybody knows where their home is. (Look out of 
the window and tell me which way you would go home.” She 
looked out. “We know which way.” (Well, tell me.) We 
know. We could find it all right. (The doctor says you must 
stay here.) No, we haven’t been to any doctor; you needn’t talk 
that way to us. (Well, the doctor has been to see you.) No he 
hasn’t. You are thinking of some other girl..... You mustn't 
keep us, man. We must go home, there is a lot of work to do. 
(Do you know what is in your home?) Of course I know. 
(Well, what? Chairs....... Chairs and tables——and beds—— 
and dishes—(And pictures?) No, no pictures. (But your 
things are here.) No! (Yes, your sewing-machine.) No we 
never had a sewing-machine.” Here I told her to sit up and 
lay her head on my shoulder. She showed no surprise or anger, 
as I began to shake her, then to slap her arms and cheeks, but 
relapsed into the exclamations, “Don’t hit us, Mister,” etc. 
When she relaxed and her head fell back, R. D. signs appeared, 
but it was M. who came, with a regretful “ O gee!’ M. concluded 
that it was not best to let S. D. stay so long, because her at- 
tempts to get up made the pains worse. 

S. M. commented on M.’s behavior under the trying con- 
ditions of today. “I think she is standing it wonderfully well 
for her, I am surprised at it. I would have expected her to 
cry more. When she cries it helps bring S$. D.” M. did cry 
once, but only a short time. S. M. made an important state- 
ment regarding S. D.’s anesthesia during the most of the five 
years. Before she came here she felt most in the body below 
the ribs and down to midway of the thighs. Her sensation grew 
less to the knees, and she had practically none below; her feet 
were always cold. She had less feeling in the upper part of the 
trunk than the lower half, but more in the arms than in the legs. 
She felt well in her neck and along the spinal column. [287] 

As I was working at my desk I glanced toward M., and 


287. This is probably why M., in her vicious stage, was specially apt to 
scratch the neck and along the spine. 
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suddenly, with a jerk, the face changed, and R. D. cried, “O 
papa, I’m so glad to be back,” but in a flash M. was back, dis- 
gusted and vexed. Amazed by this apparently spontaneous ap- 
pearance of R. D. I made inquiry, and M. said, “I have been 
trying to bring her for a long time.” She says she used to be 
able to bring her for a few minutes, but this was the first time 
that she had done so since coming here. Half an hour later the 
incident was repeated. If it is a good thing for R. D. is the 
question. In the evening, the R. D. smile came, [288] and I 
talked to her in her sleep, telling her that she was getting bet- 
ter, etc., and presently she woke spontaneously. Again, later, 
came the smile and the comforting and encouraging talk. She 
did not wake, but M. did, not this time being aware that R. D. 
had been there. Perhaps it is better to talk to R. D. until she 
wakes of herself, unless conditions are very favorable, and not 
risk the “ kicking out” and shock to M. §S. M. says that when 
I talk to R. D. asleep “ it sinks down” and makes a more en- 
during impression than when the same things are said to her 
awake. M. was the one who had to be left. Apr. 19-20: est. 20 
alt.: 14 M., est. 23 h. 15 m.; est. 8 S. D., est. 1h. 15 m. 

Apr. 21. It was learned that S. D. was out much of the 
night, because of the sheer exhaustion of M. §S. D. walked 
about the room most of the time—fortunately the bodily con- 
dition prevented her feeling sleepy—often saying “we must 
go home. We can’t stay here much longer,” and the like, stood 
and looked at a paper for some time which it was too dark to 
read, but made no move to go downstairs. She opened the door 
of a closet, and was frightened by the rattling of a mirror that 
hangs on it. So far is from M.’s report. But S. M. supple- 
mented the account. She said that S. D. hunted among the 
papers on my desk, she thinks to get data about where her 
old home is, and looked at a paper upside-down for some time. 


288. When during sleep the distinctive smile of R. D. came, it indicated 
not simply that R. D. was close below the surface, but that she was actually 
“out”. The proof is that if I whispered to her she manifested by expression 
and movements of the head understanding of what I was saying, while R. D. 
subliminal never had knowledge of anything that was uttered. Her “com- 
ing” was one thing, her waking another. 
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So here we have S. D. not knowing that the paper was upside- 
down, but S: M. aware of that fact. 

R. D. First Dreams while another Personality is Out and 
Awake. Moreover, says S. M., while S. D. was walking 
about R. D. was dreaming underneath about her father threaten- 
ing to whip her, etc., and M. was having to work to watch the 
movements of S. D. and the dream of R. D. at the same time. 
“ And I,” said S. M., “ was watching them all.” [289] S. M. 
declared that it is an utterly new thing for R. D. to dream while 
either of the others is awake. [290] 


289. This may be represented diagrammatically, 


But is this all? §S. D. not only saw objects but had vague thoughts. R. 
D. not only experienced dream imagery but presumably had thoughts weaving 
about that imagery. At least at other times the testimony of S. M. was that 
M. not only watched but had independent thoughts about what she saw in the 
minds of the personalities above her. §. M. at other times testified that when 
these complex operations were going on she would have her own independent 
thoughts, with conclusions or surmises sometimes quite different from those 
of the rest of the group. Accordingly the diagram would need to be 
amended, somewhat like this, to represent all the potentialities involved: 


Sees real objects 

and thinks about it. (sublim.) and thinks about it. (sublim. ) 

290. At the time it was debated whether this was a good sign or other- 
wise. But later, as this and analogous symptoms multiplied, it was estab- 


lished as a law, at least in this case, that increase of subliminal activity on 
the part of the primary personality and during the periods when any par- 


Sees real objects. a 

Sees in M.'s mind what 

S.D. and R.-D. see. Seesin R. D.'s mind what she sees. ae 
(sublim. ) ( sublim. ) 
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This was a most taxing day. It was impossible to note the 
minute of many of the host of transitions, though the order was 
preserved pretty exactly. At 11.15 I banished S. D. simply by 
placing my hand over her eyes. She cried as usual “ Don’t hit 
me, Mister,” etc., but in less than a minute I heard S. M. laugh. 
In surprise I remarked, “ (I can’t remember that I ever sent S. D. 
away before without M. or R. D. waking right afterwards.) M. 
is trying to get the R. D. Didn’t you see her jump? She was 
kicked out.” After M. woke, I said, “ (I wouldn’t try to get R. 
D. until I have phoned the doctor about it.) How did you know 
that, papo?” Again M. slept, and again there came starts and 
startled cries, “O papo!” She woke and I again told her she 
should not do this at present. Astonished, she asked, “ Do you 
see into our brain? I believe you know everything we think.” I 
called up Dr. Walker and got from him the opinion that M. 
should not do this unless conditions were such as to make success 
probable. Several times during the day R. D. would come only to 
be sent away by a sharp pain. “I could cuss those pains,” said 
M., “ they seem to be lying there waiting to jump out when she 
comes.” But not only pain operates to keep her away, but also 
newly emerged memories, for S. M. informs me that more de- 
tails of that last terrible night at her old home came to her 
yesterday. Today R. D. remarked at one of her brief sessions 
that it seemed a long time since she came here, mentioned the 
date, “ March 2,” and was off in a flash. Another of R. D.’s 
comings was unheralded by any observed sign or any recalling 
word of mine. I could hardly believe my eyes. But she had 
only cried “ papa,” joyfully, when her face changed, and M. 
appeared, very much disgusted. M. said that she had been so 
pleased at R. D.’s coming that she laughed underneath, and that 
made her come back. 


ticular secondary personality is supraliminal, means that the primary person- 
ality is gaining in control and undermining the integrity of that secondary 
personality. On the other hand, subliminal activity on the part of a second- 
ary personality while the primary personality is supraliminal is always a sign 
of weakness of control on the part of the primary personality, whose progress 
toward perfect and permanent control is largely measured by gradual disap- 
pearance of signs of such disturbing subliminal activities. 
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After 3 p. m. came the most obstinate siege to banish S. D. 
that I have had for days. It was probably prolonged by my 
being too easy at first. I tried slapping my own hand, giving 
her the impression that I was slapping her, and it worked nearly 
as well. The dismal work was done amidst her exclamations, 
“We don’t want to go home. We like this house. We like you, 
Mister. .. What have we done to make you hit us? ... Dr. P. 
likes us; he would be sorry to know that you hit us .... We like 
you, Mister.” Here the most pathetic incident occurred—the 
bewildered fraction of a person attempted to make me relent by 
a piece of cajolery in keeping with her pretense of liking me and 
the house; she reached up to pat me on the cheek. When she 
yielded M. came and went to sleep. But now she passed into a 
comatose sleeping state for an hour. Her pulse was uniformly 
64 and her extremities very cold, which would indicate S. D., but 
her hands did not clench, and she lay on her back almost motion- 
less. Sometimes the eyes opened in a vacant stare for a moment. 
At last it was unmistakably M. who opened her eyes, and she 
said that S. D. had been there. M. appeared to be affected by 
the previous lethargy. 

M. has a curious habit of going to sleep firmly grasping my 
coat-collar or lapel. I have often noticed that if the hand 
slipped from its hold while she slept, she would give a violent 
start and grasp for the place again, like a drowning man grab- 
bing for a plank. Sometimes it woke her. ‘Tonight double 
and contemporaneous mental activity was well illustrated. M. 
had gone to sleep, grasping my collar, and S. M. was talking. 
The nose needed rubbing, and S. M. took the hand away to do 
it. Instantly the whole body gave a spring, the expression of 
M. in alarm came into the face, and the hand grasped the collar 
without the nose having been rubbed. S. M. smiled and said 
simply that M. was scared. Later I told Mrs. P. about it, and 
asked S. M. to take the hand away. There was the same con- 
vulsive start, contortion of the features, and quick grasp. Later 
S. M. asked me to take M.’s hand away. I began gently to re- 
move it. There was no start, but the haad resisted and sought 
to replace itself, and the facial expression—which was M.’s, 
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not S. M.’s—was that of annoyance. S. M. said, “I wanted to 
see how she would take it.” 

M. today suggested that I try the experiment of showing 
myself to S. D. dressed in church vestments. “ Perhaps she will 
know you then, and if you tell her to do what the man says, 
maybe she will do it.” Bright child! I will do so; it is a wonder 
that I did not think of it myself. Early in the evening S. D. 
came, and I determined to make the test. “ (You must sit up.) 
No, I don’t want to sit up. (Dr. P. would want you to.) Is Dr. 
P. at home now? Can I go and see him? (Would you like to 
see him?) Yes,”’—with animation. “ (He is in the house. Shall 
I send him up to see you?) Yes! yes! I want to see him,” and she 
fell to buttoning up her shoes, and making little getting-ready 
touches as I went out. I donned the vestments in the parlor and 
went up again. S. D. was so absorbed in craning her head 
around to look at the other door that she did not observe my 
approach. M. afterwards said that S. D. gave up believing that 
Dr. P. would come up, and was planning getting out of the 
room. I said in as natural a tone as possible, “ Hello, dear,” 
using a term that I had never applied to S. D. in former days. 
She looked, and pen cannot describe the scene that followed, 
so pathetic and moving that it would draw tears from a 
stone. Mrs. P., standing in the partly opened door behind, 
saw and heard what followed. S. D. sprang up, gave me both 
her hands, and with countenance illuminated with joy, as the 
face of one in cruel captivity who sees an old friend come to her 
rescue, her whole body quivering, she exclaimed, “O Dr. P.! O 
dear Dr. P.! We are so glad to see you! We have wanted to 
see you so long, Dr. P.!”” She too, had never called me “ dear” 
before. Would that a stenographic report of the conversation 
that ensued might have been made. I have only set down 
fragments which are clearly in my memory almost immediately 
after the scene ended. “ (I am glad to see you, dear. We are 
old friends, aren’t we?) Yes, dear Dr. P., I am so glad to see 
you! I saw you in church. (O yes. I was sorry that you did 
not stop and speak to me.) I could not stay. (How are you 
feeling?) I am pretty well. But that man, he keeps saying 
that I am sick. (Yes, you are sick. But you are getting better.) 
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But if we are getting better, why doesn’t he let us go home? 
We feel well. (It is not best for you to go now. Don’t you 
know that you cannot feel?) ”’—touching her hand, her eyes fol- 
lowing the movement. By this time she was sitting, both het 
hands in mine, her arms and apparently her whole body tremb- 
ling with joy. “Yes. (One cannot be quite well who doesn’t 
feel. And you forget things, you know, don’t you?) Yes,”— 
[shyly.] “ But we don’t want to let on to the man.” Softly, 
“what is our name? (You see, dear, that you can’t be quite 
well when you forget your name. You must stay here until you 
are well. You are with kind friends who love you.) Who is 
the man? (He is a relative of mine, and his name is Mr. 
Prince, too.) ‘That is what he told us, but we didn’t believe him. 
(It is true.) But, Dr. P., he hits us. You don’t want him to hit 
us, do you? (No. I am sorry that he has to hit you.) I knew 
you would be sorry. I told him you would be sorry. You won't 
let him hit us. (He doesn’t want to. It makes him sorry to do 
it. It is because it is necessary for your health that you shall 
sit up and go to sleep. If you would do that, he would never 
hit you. You could go to sleep of yourself, couldn’t you?) 
Yes, but he makes us put our head on his shoulder, and we don’t 
like that. (I know, but it seems to be necessary. You go to 
sleep that way in half a minute, and then he lets you lie down, 
and you wake feeling better. He means to be good to you.) 
Yes, I know he is a good man. But we don’t like to be hit. 
(No, and you needn’t be, if you will only do as he says. He 
understands what is good for you.) ” I attempted to make her 
understand that most of the time she was awake and feeling 
much better, and that to wake her up to that state which she 
could not now remember it was necessary to scare her a little, un- 
less she went to sleep voluntarily. She said that she could not 
understand, but believed what I said. “I believe anything that 
you tell me.....He is such a funny man. He wants me to call 
him papa. He seems awfully fond of being called papa. (Yes, 
he and Mrs. P. regard you as their daughter, and this is your 
home.) No, we don’t want to be their daughter. We couldn’t 
be because our father and mother are dead. And we have our 
own home. But I don’t know the way home, and I don’t want 
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the man to know it. (No, your old home is shut up now.) O 
no, you must be mistaken. We have a home. We keep house 
there. (No, the people you kept house for are gone, and the 
furniture is divided up.) Divided up among whom? (Your 
relatives.) We haven’t got any relatives. (Well, among dif- 
ferent people. Your things are here, your sewing-machine 
and—) But we haven’t got any sewing-machine. ( You have 
forgotten. But don’t think of the old home any more. It is all 
right. You are being taken care of, and all will come out 
right.)” She looked sad and puzzled for a moment and then said, 
“Why didn’t you come and see us before, Dr. P.? (I was 
so busy. But I will be able to come often now.) That man 
can’t have anything todo. He is always watching us. Whenever 
we wake he is there watching us. And ”—whispering—“ he 
comes when we are in bed. (Yes, that is because you have 
waked without feeling in your body, and it is not good for you to 
stay that way. Doctors have to see people in bed you know.) 
Ye-e-s,” doubtfully. “He and the lady locked themselves in 
that room last night. (No dear, they slept in another room. That 
room was locked because the floor was wet with paint, and they 
were afraid that someone might walk on it.) ” She looked puzzled 
at the mention of another room. I think that she has forgotten 
the rooms which she has not been in lately. “ (Now you will re- 
member that all that your friends are doing is for your good, 
that this is your home until you get well, and that after you are 
well you can do just what you want to.) How did we come at 
this house? You took us away from our home that night to 
your house. How did we get here? (I brought you here after- 
wards, to be made well. You have forgotten that.) Why can’t 
we go to your house? (I wish you could. But it is-best for 
you to stay here. And you must sit up and go to sleep when he 
asks you to.) But we are not always sleepy. (You will try to 
go to sleep. And if you can’t he will never hit you. He hates to 
do it.) Would you let him do it? (If it is necessary. But it 
will never be necessary if you will be a good girl. Remember 
that Dr. P. wants you to. Will you?) Yes, if you want us to. 
We will do just what you say. ... Perhaps the man will think 
we are talking too long. (No. But it will be better for you to 
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go to sleep now.) Will he have to come up? (No, you can go 
to sleep with me, can’t you?) Yes.” She turned her back 
willingly and put her head on my shoulder and held up her wrists 
to be clasped. “I hate to stop talking to you. You will come 
toseeus? (Yes. Ican come often now. Now you will sleep.) ” 
She closed her eyes, and in a few seconds M. woke, discontented 
at first at her own coming, but speedily jubilant at the success of 
the experiment. It was indeed a splendid success, and the most 
wonderful scene in dramatic intensity that I ever had a part in. 
M. said, “ The dumm thing! She looked right into your face, 
and didn’t know it was you. J think she is a stupid.” 


A little after this, S. M. said, “ R. D. is dreaming again. (Can 
you tell me what she is dreaming about?) I will see.” She re- 
mained silent for a minute,, with expression which was really 
ruminative and introspective in spite of the closed lids, her 
smile fading out. “ She is dreaming that she is in your kitchen— 
ironing—and someone comes to the door.—It is Alma’s May. 
And May is teasing her to go home.—And now Mr. Fischer 
comes—and D. goes out of the room—she means to get you— 
she doesn’t come back, but it is you that comes—and Mr. F. is 
scolding—and now, why! it isn’t your kitchen, but the kitchen 
at her home; isn’t it funny how dreams change! for it began with 
your kitchen.—And Ada is there, and Mr. F.—and D. goes to the 
door and meets you—why! yes, she is dreaming that night over 
again. M. is watching the dream too, I can feel she is—and you 
are talking with the others upstairs—and D. listens a little but 
can’t hear much—now someone is speaking to her and she goes 
back into the kitchen—” Here M. woke. Presently I said, 
meditatively, “ Funny how R. D. dreams while you are asleep!” 
M.’s eyes grew wide, almost with terror. “ Papo! How did you 
know she was dreaming? (Don’t you suppose I can tell by your 
face? And I ought to tell pretty well what she dreamed. She 
got a letter from Alma which troubled her, so naturally she 
would dream something about her, say one of her kids, perhaps 
May, coming to see her.) O papo! how do you know? But she 
did dream that. She was ironing in your kitchen. (And the 
letter spoke of Mr. F., so of course she would see him coming 
to the door.” And so I went on, telling the dream and explain- 
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ing in similar fashion. M. was filled with wonder, and cried out, 
“ Mother, how does papo know what is in our brain? He goes 
right into the corners of it.” 

Two or three times in the course of the evening, probably be- 
cause M. was so weary of being out that she almost was crying, 
S. D. came, but each time meekly sat up at request and was easily 
sent away. M. came back each time with a “Gee whiz!” or 
other exclamation of disgust. At about 10.25 the R. D. smile 
came, I talked with her asleep for a while, and allowed her to 
wake of herself. Apr. 20-21: est. 51 alt., many momentary: est. 
12 R. D., est. 15 m.; est. 24 M., 17h. 40 m.; est. 15 S. D., est. 
4h. 30m. 

Apr. 22. This morning Mrs. P, was roused by a noise, 
waked me and I found S. D. sitting up, and banished her by the 
M.-formula, she offering no resistance. I learn from M. that 
S. D. was walking about for some time, and for one thing 
looked over a number of D.’s clothes piece by piece, at last de- 
ciding that they were not hers. R. D. slept most of the night, 
and had one day period of two hours and thirty-five minutes, 
terminated by thoughts about her father. Now S. D., who fol- 
lowed, began to show renewal of opposition to the M.-formula. 
I had to give her one light slap. S. M. said that M. has been 
started worrying by my over-anxiety to have R. D. out. She 
advises me not to talk to M. about the causes of R. D.’s comings 
and goings. “ Say anything of the kind to me, but not to M.” 
She went on, “ Don’t be discouraged. R. D. has to rest, and 
is really getting better all the time. When it isn’t her mind it is 
her body. She has been mending in body all through the week— 
I could feel it.” The other day, apropos of S. D.’s coming 
so much during the sick period, S. M. remarked, spontaneously, 
“T think that the S. D. has become associated with pain down 
there, and that one helps bring the other.” 

Once R. D. came by the P.-formula, and uttered the first 
syllable of “ papa,” when with a sort of plunge and cry M. re- 
placed her. The latter said that both she and R. D. came to- 
gether, and that she tried to keep back, but could not. S. D. 
gave no more trouble today, and was quickly sent away each time 
she came. But R. D. came no more, probably hindered by M. 
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having got it into her head that she is a “ bother ”, and worrying 
over that. She would murmur even in sleep about going away 
and returning when better. She would say to me, “ But papo, we 
wouldn’t stay away. We would just go away until we are better 
and won’t be a bother. We don’t know where we would go, but 
thought that perhaps you could tell us.” Apr. 21-22: 14 recorded 
alt.: 4 R. D., 11h. 20m.; 5 M., 12h. 42 m.; 5 S. D., 43 m. 

Apr. 23. Sunday. R. D. First Comes Unstimulated and 
Alone. This morning M. said “I have got something to tell 
you that will please you. No, tell me what it is!”, for M. is 
puzzled about my knowledge of some things that S. M. has 
told me. I had to acknowledge that I had overlooked the mat- 
ter, so M. told me that a little while after I left R. D. last night 
the latter came, cried out “ O papa,” then was astonished to find 
herself alone in the dark, but slept until the clock struck 2, when 
M. came. S. D. is docile today. The failure of R. D. to come 
today, except for fifteen minutes, renews M.’s fear of “ being a 
bother ” which I can only partly remove. M. grows more tired 
and dissatisfied, and says that if she has to be out much longer 
she means to “ duck under, and then you will have a log for a 
daughter.” §S. M. says that M. was so puzzled about my 
knowledge of her dreams that she determined to watch herself 
when she slept to see if she talked in her sleep, and, said S. M., 
“ she actually did watch the next time she slept, and was satisfied 
that she did not talk, at the very time I was talking. She can- 
not hear me at all.” 

In the evening M. was left, at her own suggestion, locked in, 
and at my suggestion wrote a note for S. D. to read in case she 
came before the return of Mrs. P. and myself. She wrote, 
“Dear Doris Mr. and Mrs. Prince will be back soon and if you 
are good I think Dr. Prince will come along. Margaret.” It 
appears that S. D. came and found herself in her night-clothes— 
as M. had got ready to sleep—and popped into bed in haste and 
listened ; hearing nothing she rose and walked around, found the 
note, placed conspicuously on the desk, read it, thought that 
Margaret must be the name of the woman who lives here, lay 
down again and waited for Dr. P., and waiting fell asleep. Dr. 
P. in vestments, and Mrs. P. in the blue suit which she wore in 
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church the last time that S. D. was there, then called on her. 
She recognized the lady is blue as Mrs. P., and was glad to see 
her and Dr. P., though somewhat embarrassed at holding a 
reception in bed. Speaking of the note, she said, “ But that 
isn’t our name. What is our name? (You used sometimes to 
be called Doris, but it does not matter now about names.” She 
asked where the “man” was, and asked that the door be shut, 
presumably so that the man might not hear.) She reported, 
“ He does not hit us now,” and was assured that he never would 
again if she would follow his directions, which were for her 
good. Finally, at my suggestion, she sat up and was sent away, 
after making the shamed remark, “ We are not dressed.” M. 
came and laughed at “ The dumb thing, the greaser; she can’t 
have good eyes, she looked right into your face before you went 
down and after you came up in vestments, and didn’t know that 
it was the same person. She must know you by your clothes!” 


I sat down and smoked a cigar, and at the same time read in 
a quaint old book entitled “ Bennett Divorce Case,” the recital 
of a New Haven physician’s marital woes. Once I showed M. 
the frontispiece portraits of Bennett and his wife, and when 
she asked, apropos of a black border around the latter, whether 
she was dead, told her that the doctor had that put there not 
because she was dead but because she was divorced, also com- 
mented on his looks and said that he was a “ crank.” Positively 
not another hint regarding the contents of the book was given 
her. As I sat, the book was upside down relatively to her, and 
she was lying on her pillow, her eyes not nearer than three feet 
from the book. Experiment shows that I at least, lying as she 
was, by staring fixedly at one place held steadily, could only with 
the greatest difficulty make out a few words if the book was held 
perfectly flat, and I did not so hold it. If she had made such an 
attempt I certainly should have noticed it, as I glanced at her 
frequently. She was in fact dozing much of the time. Besides, 
I was skimming so rapidly that in twenty minutes I covered not 
quite sixty pages. Never could a person lying as she was nor- 
mally make out anything at the rate I progressed. Suddenly she 
asked, “ Was he deaf?” Astonished at the aptness of the ques- 
tion, for deafness was one of the doctor’s woes, I asked “ (Who?) 
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That Dr. Bennett? (Why do you ask?) I just wanted to know. 
Was he? (But what makes you think so?) I just thought. Was 
he? (What else do you think?) I think that he—that perhaps 
his wife talked to other people, and he couldn’t hear ’em, and 
he didn’t like it. (What made you think that?) O, that is the way 
it is in divorce cases, you know. (No, I didn’t know it. What 
else?) They lived with his sister, and she didn’t like it. She 
wanted a home of her own. (Go on.) And her—no, his— 
mother and father came to see them in New York. And she was 
going to New York, and it rained, and on the way to the station 
he wanted her to put on his rubbers and she wouldn’t, and he 
was mad and went back. (What else?) But is it so in the 
book? Let me look. (No, guess some more.) But is any of 
that right? (How do you know?) I was only guessing. (You 
are a good guesser.) Did I guess right? (Yes.) Is it really 
in the book? (Yes, when did you read the book?) Why, I never 
read it. I never saw it before. (Oh, the R. D. read it, or the 
S.D.?) No, papo, they never took books out of the cases. [291] 
Really, papo, we never saw the book before. (How could you 
tell, then?) Well, I'll tell you. Do you know that you form 
words with your lips when you are reading? (No, I didn’t. 


291. Curiously enough, R. D. for two years thereafter was never known 
to take a book from one of the glass-front cases, though perfectly free 
to do so. She got books from the public library, she picked them up from 
the desk or table, she read what I recommended and handed her, but she 
did not take them from my shelves. S. D. was never seen to take a book 
from the shelves in the study, nor M. either. The only time when there was 
a possibility of one of them having read the Bennett book, was when S. D., 
on our absence ten months before, occasionally entered the house to air and 
dust it. It cannot absolutely be proved that she did not read this old book 
obscurely placed among about twelve hundred books, nor that M. did not 
remember the whole framework of it, second-hand, though both suppositions 
are improbable enough. But it will hardly be thought that S. D. prophetically 
foresaw that M. would ask me that question when I had reached the 58th 
page or thereabouts. For every incident to which M. referred is found in the 
book prior to the 58th page, and not one of them, so far as I have discovered, 
is aliuded to after the 58th page except the matter of the deafness. Besides, 
her opening query, “Was he deaf?” was uttered shortly after I had been 
reading an allusion to the deafness on the 57th page, and there are few pages 
in the book which do allude to it. This incident should be read in connection 
with others to follow. 
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Like this ?”—I imitated the way that some persons read to them- 
selves, moving their lips, though I never do this.) “No, I don't 
mean that you move your lips. But you form the words—don’t 
you know? and don’t you know one can tell what they are reading 
when they do that? (No, I don’t. How can they form words 
without moving the lips?) Why—lI can’t explain it. But you do 
form them. (Well, tell what I am reading now.) ” I attempted 
to read naturally, tried experiments in reading rapidly as I had 
been doing, and in reading deliberately, with lips shut, with lips 
parted, also with efforts to form the words as some do, but all 
in vain. She would say, “ You are watching yourself now, 
papo. I can only catch a word here and there. (Could you 
‘guess’ if I took some other book?) Yes, if it is a story, or 
something like that. (Will, you try it sometime?) Yes.” 
After this she slept a short time, and then woke and at 
once said “ Let me look at page 202. (What for?) I want to 
see if something is there. (Tell me what it is first.) No, 1 
just want to see for myself. (But it wouldn’t prove anything if 
you told me afterwards.) I don’t want to prove anything. I 
just want to see if it is there.” She took the book and ran her 
eye down the page until she came to the words “ Mr. Sheldon.” 
“That is the word I was looking for, Sheldon, I wanted to see 
if it was there.” Of course there is nothing evidential about 
this last incident, yet it so happened that at the moment that M. 
made her request I was reading about Sheldon, on the 60th page. 
Sheldon’s name occurs on 42 out of the 234 pages in the book, 
there was therefore about 1 chance out of 5% in favor of the 
coincidence. [292] 

Following two abortive attempts to wake R. D. after seeing 
her sleeping smile, I at the third trial only pressed her hand and 
she woke and maintained herself without being called. She slept 
until the next morning, at 6.15. Apr. 22-23: 16 alt.: 4 R. D, 
3h. 5m.;8M., 19h. 51.m.; 4S. D., rh. 54m. 

Apr. 24. §. D. was sent away without resistance in the 
morning, and R. D. came for 45 minutes, and was here no more 


292. This latter incident cannot involve telepathy, since I had no knowl- 
edge of what was on page 202. Nor would it be worth recording, if it stood 
by itself. 
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for the day. While I was away, S. D. came and worked, scrub- 
bing window-frames for a half-hour, then went away. M. kept 
on with the work for hours. As she slept in the evening the 
right hand kept up the scrubbing movements. I showed M. her 
fault and she promised to try and remember not to yield again. 
The effect was that though R. D. was left sleeping, she staid but 
half an hour and M. and S. D. alternated the rest of the night. 
Apr. 23-24: 9 alt.: 2 R. D., 7h. 59 m.; 3 M., 15h. 54 m.; 4S. D., 
37 

Apr. 25. When §S. D. followed M. at about 8 a. m., and I 
found her sleeping, I had hard work to waken her for the instant 
that is necessary in order that, when she goes to sleep again, the 
hands shall unclench and she shall give place to another. I was 
compelled to shout in her ear and to slap her several times. Pres- 

ently the eyes opened and shut again, and soon S. M. was speak- 
ing. She laughed and said, “I have something to tell you which 
will make you feel badly. You slapped the R. D. the last time. 
She came and was turning to look at you and was just going to 
say ‘O papa!’ when you shouted for her to close her eyes and 
gave her a clout. She was astonished, and shut her eyes quick 
and went in.” When R. D. came I explained that her sleep was 
sometimes so dense that I had to yell and slap her to waken her. 
She laughed and said that she was not hurt, but was taken by 
surprise. R. D. went to town in the forenoon and, showing 
the premonitory signs of fatigue, was replaced by M. in a store. 
[Com. by S. M. “ Before she came here S. D. always followed 
R. D., and M. followed her.”] M. was very sleepy on the car 
returning. After dinner she lay down on my arm, begging me, 
“Bring the R. D., papo,” and slept. S. D. woke, and yielded 
with a little demur to the M.-process, on my promising that if she 
were good Dr. P. would soon call on her, But first she said, 
“Let me say something. What are your brother’s vestments 
here for?” She found them yesterday and carefully put them 
in their case. “ (My brother? My cousin.) Oh! what are his 
vestments here for? I did them up. (He left them here, but 
they are gone now.) Why, doesn’t he wear them all the time? 
(He has another set.) Will he come again soon? (Yes, if you 
are good, and do what he said you should.) Last time he came 
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I was in bed. I didn’t like that, for you see I don’t know him 
very well. I wouldn’t want to be in bed when he comes. (You 
probably won’t be.) ” When she woke she was lying on my 
arm, apparently unconscious of the fact. M. says that she 
thought I was bending over her. Without warning R. D. came, 
but in a few moments M. replaced her, with the ejaculation, 
“Why didn’t you keep her? I made her come.” I advised 
her not to do this until she had rested longer. At 1.17 R. D. 
came, pleased that no longer time had elapsed. I set her at the 
task of copying, to see what the effect of this occupation would 
be. She took pleasure in it and kept it up, with intervals of 
amusing herself with the canaries, etc., for about three hours, 
when M. came. 

R. D. First Comes on the Street. Returning late in the 


evening after an absence of five hours, I was delighted 


to learn that Mrs. P. and M. went on a walk and R. D. 
came out. This is the first time she has ever come while walking 
since she has lived here. When I arrived S. D. had been on deck 
more than two hours, and was stolidly obstinate; I had hard 
work to banish her, and had to resort to loud commands and 
slaps to frighten her. R. D. slept all night. Apr. 24-25: est. 
22; alt.: 6 R. D., 8 h. 23 m.; est. 9 M., est. 10 h. 57 m.; est. 7 S. 
D., est. 4h. 40 m. 

Apr. 26. R. D. First Maintains Herself after Melancholy 
and Weeping. Encouraging signs of increasing strength in 
R. D. multiply. M tells me that R. D. “ was awake about an 
hour, papo, and she thought of all the disagreeable things, you 
know, and she cried, and then she went to sleep again,—she 
didn’t change into the S$. D.” Never has she done this before. 
After M. had slept awhile and S. M. talked, the former- woke, 
and made a remark which has become frequent, “I have had a 
nice sleep, papo, I slept like a brick.” She is always of the 
opinion, after a period of S. M. talking, that she has lain per- 
fectly still and quiet, and that opinion has been encouraged. M. 


likes to go to sleep lying on my arm, and is greatly astonished to . 


find herself lying on the cushion when she wakes, without having 
been conscious that she was laid down. It is S. M. who directs 
me when I may lay her down without her knowing it, and who 
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says that if we talk it will lull M. into sounder sleep. But M. 
asks, “‘ How do you do it, papo? I think you must bring the R. 
D. (NoI don’t.) Then the S. D. must come. (No.) Somebody 
else must be here—we would wake up. ( You are getting so 
you sleep more soundly.)” But M.’s perplexity continues. 
Again, formerly after I learned to talk to sleeping R. D., M. 
always knew when this was done and what I said. But already 
she is losing, I think has lost, the power to do this. Not only 
this but today I talked with R. D., awake, at two brief appear- 
ances, and M. on coming immediately afterwards, was unaware 
of the fact. When told it she would say, “ But papo, where 
was I?” 

The P.-formula of bringing R. D. is being modified. Origin- 
ally it consisted of these steps: (1) Having M. sleep. (2) Occa- 
sionally taking the hand and pressing it to test if R. D. has 
come, and perhaps to stimulate the coming. (3) On the ap- 
pearance of the characteristic smile which announces that R. D. 
is there asleep, saying, “ Wake happily, Doris! Wake Doris!” etc. 
“Wake in a minute!” It was found that a certain degree of 
rest must be obtained before the smile would come, and that the 
smile must beam out clearly if the call was to be effectual. Later, 
R. D. began to wake before the spoken formula was completed, 
so the last sentence was gradually eliminated. Later still, R. D. 
manifested a tendency to come before she could sustain herself 
awake, and then began the injurious “kicking out” incidents 
in which R. D. in the act of waking would suddenly slump back 
and M. emerge with a shock. So now I seldom “ call” R. D. 
at all, just talk to her asleep after the appearance of the smile, 
until she spontaneously wakes, or M. replaces her without 
shock. 

In the afternoon I asked R. D. to clear up my study-table, 
but directed her not to do any scrubbing. But on return an hour 
later she was found scrubbing a window-sill, busy as a beaver. It 
appears that one thing had led to another, and she had proceeded 
quite unconscious of harm. I reminded her of what I had said, 
and in a moment M. was there, looking convicted but resolute. 
“It won’t hurt us. We'll leave off after a while. We like it, 
papo. (Don’t you remember what you promised papa?) Yes, 
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but we want to do it, papo. This won’t hurt us. (That you 
said before. Please stop it.) But we like to do it.” After a 
good deal of this M. was persuaded to sleep. No R. D. smile 
would come, M. slept and woke, slept and woke, and she would 
say “ We are not sleepy; let us get up. (What are you going to 
do?) ” She would not reply, but looked sullen. “ (You are 
not to scrub.) But the mother will get tired. We must help.” 
Here was the root of it all—R. D.’s laudable desige to help the 
mother. “ (You must do as papa thinks best.) ” Her lip began 
to quiver. “ (Don’t do that, dear; you know it is not good for 
R. D.)” Here S. D. came, was easily sent away, and M. re- 
turned, now recognizing the consequences of her mood, and 
sorry. Not until after I had taken M. to walk did R. D. come. 
M. was here when I started for a business meeting in the even- 
ing, and I urged her to go to bed with Mrs. P. at 8.30, hoping 
that if she slept it might prevent S. D. from coming. Today 
S. M. said, referring to the fact that S. D. came at 8.45 last 
night: “ When S. D. comes at a particular time one day it is the 
beginning of a habit (tendency) to come at the same time the 
next day, and the habit is apt to continue until you break it up.” 
S. M. noticed this tendency before I did, and has several times 
explained a seemingly causeless advent of S. D. by saying that 
it was because she came at that hour the previous day, when she 
was brought by some direct cause. Shortly after M. had 
snuggled down close to Mrs. P., S. D. came, withdrew her body 
and drew up her knees. However, it is observable that as S. D. 
weakens in psychic power, the tendency to roll up in caterpillar 
fashion and to clench her hands grows less. Not being in her 
accustomed room, she had to inquire the way to the bath-room. 
She did not wish to return to her former place, saying “a man 
sleeps there.” Mrs. P. told her that the man was gone, and she 
gave no trouble. When I returned she was densely asleep and it 
was some minutes before she could be roused sufficiently to be 
sent away. Then M. returned to her room. R. D. coming was 
sent away by her thoughts in half an hour, and after a spell of 
S. D. returned for the night, at about 11. Apr. 25-26: 25 alt.: 
10 R. D., 10h. 35 m.; 11 M., 11h. 32 m.; 4S. D., 1h. 23 m. 


Apr. 27. R. D. woke several times in the night, and thought 
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of the subjects that had distressed and made her go in the even- 
ing, but remained herself. 

R. D. First is the One to Wake in the Morning. I looked 
into her room at about 6.15, and seeing her with eyes open, 
asked without pausing to look at her closely, “ When did R. D. 
go?” I heard the words, “ Why papa, I am she,” and it was 
indeed, R. D., the first time I have greeted her as the first char- 
acter to wake in the morning. M. says it is the first time that R. 
D. has ever been the one to wake in the morning. Once in the 
forenoon R. D. was sent away by the doorbell, several times by 
memories. Once M. came and said, “ Hello, papo!”, then added, 
“She got to thinking again. (About what?) Of her father. 
It is hard for her to think that he could have been so bad to her 
when she was always so good to him.” When M. slept, S. M. 
remarked, “ R. D. is gaining in strength. Can’t you see it? (She 
couldn’t have stood the thoughts of last night, two weeks ago, 
could she?) She couldn’t have stood them a minute; she would 
have gone away.” 

Until a few days ago, after S. M. and I had talked it was 
necessary for M. first to wake and go to sleep again before R. D. 
could come. But about three nights ago, S. M. discovered that 
if she herself “ goes away,” and M. sleeps on a short while 
longer, R. D. can then come without M. waking. When S. M. is 
what she calls “away,” M. sleeps very soundly with body almost 
motionless, and nothing I say receives any response. 

Once while M. was asleep I put a candy-drop in her mouth. 
She shut her teeth upon it, looked surprised, and woke with a de- 
lighted cry. Again she slept, and R. D. came, perhaps brought 
by M.’s joy, was at first pleased to be here, then surprised to find 
something in her mouth. Digging the candy out she placed it on 
the window-sill. The doorbell rang and R. D. disappeared. M. 
demanded to know if she had swallowed the candy, and grabbed 
it when it was pointed out, with the exclamation, “ I thought we 
had lost it.” She was soon asleep, R. D. came and woke at once, 
M. returned and slept, R. D. came, the abominable bell rang and 
drove her directly, M. remarked “ We are havin’ lightning changes, 
I’m a-thinkin’”, and R. D. returned from M.’s sleep—all in the 
space of a few minutes. In the afternoon I walked out with R. 
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D., and we had almost returned to the house, when, prompted by 
her addressing me as “ papa” I said that I liked to be called by 
that title. She looked pensive, and suddenly M. cried, “O you 
papo!” She said that R. D. was about to say that she had never 
called Mr. F. by that particular term, then thought she wouldn’t, 
and went. As M. slept, about 5.15, the R. D. smile appeared. 
I talked to her gently, and said, “ (We will take walks this sum- 
mer where the beautiful trees are.) ” The face of the sleeping 
girl had been illumined by a smile, and now she said, aloud, 
“Trees!” I went on, “(And we will find lovely flowers.) 
Flowers!” she breathed, rapturously. Again, as M. slept, she 
pursed up her lips, and S. M. said, “ She is thirsty. I am thirsty, 
too.” I lifted her up, and M. still asleep drank, and on waking 
had no recollection of having done so. Once there was an inter- 
esting incident illustrating double consciousness. M. asleep was 
stroking my sleeve and saying “A-a-ah; a-a-ah!”’, under the im- 
pression, according to S. M., that she was stroking herself—a 
recurrence of the old habit. S. M. laughed and attempted to 
utter a sentence of comment, and the ahs came in and broke 
the sentence into several sections. S. M. made no reference to 
this phenomenon, except to show a little annoyance. R. D. 
came for the night at about 11. [293] Apr. 26-27: 25 alt.: 9 
R. D., 38 m.; 11 M., 12h. 17 m.; 4S. D., m. 


293. Here is inserted a table of the alternations in their order for Apr. 
26-27, as a sample daily program. “A minute” stands for a very brief yet 
appreciable period, longer than “a moment”. 


1. R. D. came at about 11.00 p. m. 13. M. came for a minute. 
2. M. at 6.25 a. m. 14. R. D. came for a moment. 
3. R. D. for about 10 m., (banished 15. M. came for a couple minutes. 
by memory). 16. R. D. came for a moment. 
4. S. D. for a minute. 17. M. came for a few minittes. 
5. M. 18. R. D. came at 2.55 p. m., (ban- 
6. S. D. for a minute. > ished by memory). 
7. M., (banished by doorbell). 19. M. came at 4.20. 
8. S. D. for a minute. 20. R. D. came at 7.40. 
9. R. D. came at 10.55, (banished 21. M. came at 8.30. 
by memory). 22. R. D. came for 10 m. or more. 
10. M. came at 12.20. 23. M. 
11. S. D. came for two minutes. 24. R. D. came for 10 m. or more. 


12. R. D. came for a minute, (ban- 25. M. came until about 11.00 p. m.,, 
ished by doorbell). when R. D. came for the night. 
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Apr. 28. M. went down-stairs the first of the family this 
morning, and not being able to find the doorkeys, climbed from a 
window, and was found by me calmly sitting on the back porch. 
I scolded her a little for her escapade, and she gaily replied, 
“ Nobody could see us; we wanted to sit in the sun.” Later M. 
was lying on the couch reading, and I was engaged at my desk, 
when I heard, “ O papa!”, and it was R. D. come of herself. I 
spoke of her sleeping well last night, and she soon went, prob- 
ably reminded of the bad dreams which I learn that she had 
about her father. In a few minutes the incident was repeated, 
but her stay was still shorter. M. complained, “ Why didn’t you 
make her stay, papa?”, and added, “ She came all of herself. I 
didn’t make her come. ~ 

M. went to town with Mrs. P. and accompanied her in two 
hours of shopping—hard on M., who has not the energy that 
she had. On her return, M. told me that she would not want 
any more ice-cream, that that which she had this morning was 
“bum,” and she was sick of it. S. M., however, says that I need 
not bank on this, that the real trouble was that M. was so tired 
and sleepy while she was eating the ice-cream, and was so 
alarmed lest Mrs. P. go to another part of the store and leave 
her alone. At 7.10 M. ran upstairs and fell heavily. She gave a 
short daugh, then the face froze into that of S. D., who remained 
sitting and refused to get up until I placed my hand upon her, 
when she rose, since she hates to be touched. I led her to the 
lounge and put her head on my shoulder, and, after a few slaps 
inflicted resoundingly on my own hand placed over her eyes, M. 
returned, with the remark, “I thought I was falling down the 
steps.” R. D. came for short periods thrice before the final 
coming at about 11, and I continued the practice which S. M. 
commends of talking to her gently, with the object of truth- 
fully assuring her that she is not to blame for the only half- 
understood family and other incidents for which she has been 
unjustly reproaching herself. She slept all night. Apr. 27-28: 
2ralt.:9 R. D., 8h. 58 m.; 10 M., 13h. 57 m.; 2S. D., rh. 5m. 

Apr. 29. M. told me R. D.’s dreams, which were not the 
usual transcripts of fact, but were confused medleys of the type 
More common to normal persons. When R. D. came it was 
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found that she could not remember her dreams. I entered the 
room at 6, to break up a tendency to come at about 6.10, and 
sent S. D. away quickly after arrival. Lately I have found it 
efficacious to blow upon her eyelids in order to wake her. She 
gasps convulsively, as if losing her breath in a strong wind, 
though I blow lightly. This time she opened her eyes slightly, 
and I grasped her wrists as they closed again, but she began to 
clench her fists, wrap her arms around her neck and curl up, so 
I had to blow again until her eyes were fully open. This time as 
her eyes closed, the hands opened and M. came, was soon fol- 
lowed by R. D. for a couple of minutes. I let M. lie on the 
cushions and went to writing, and when I heard the question, 
“ What day is it?” did not look up. Presently M. said, “ You 
didn’t know, papo, that you just had the R. D. here, did you?” 


After an afternoon R. D. period, M. took advantage of my 
absence to walk as far as Colorado Avenue. As luck would have 
it, her nephew, on a car, saw her and got off to speak to her. 
Among other things he told her that Mr. F. was going to leave 
the soldier’s home as soon as D. got ready to keep house for 
him, said that she looked well enough to work, asked if she had 
to do what the Princes said, advised her to “ sneak away ” when 
she felt like it, said that Alma was going to walk up and down 
the street to see her, etc. M. talked with him, but made no 
promises, told him she wasn’t on the porch much where Alma 
could see her, and finally broke away and returned home. The 
rest of the afternoon she appeared disturbed and nervous, 
secretly worked some on a dress, and told me nothing about what 
had occurred. R. D. came no more. M.’s sleep in the afternoon 
and evening was a succession of brief naps and sharp awaken- 
ings. Presently she began to murmur in her sleep, “ We won't do 
it again,” “ we must hurry; we must go,” etc. When she woke 
I asked her what it was that she would not do again. She 
asked, “‘ How did you know? ”, but would not tell me, though she 
said it meant something that happened today. ‘Then she slept, 
and S. M. told me the story, and advised me to scold M. a 
little. ‘“ She doesn’t mean to go far, but when she walks on the 
porch she begins to go off.a little, then a little farther, then she 
gets to walking and forgets. She is like a child. She és the 
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child that D. was at ten. She never had anyone to tell her what 
she should do and shouldn’t do. Her own mother didn’t. But 
she wouldn’t go out of view of the house. That is one comfort. 
(I presume that she will improve.) I think that she has im- 
proved a lot since she came here. I am surprised that she does 
as well as she does. I did not believe she would. She used to be 
very mischievous, you know. And you remember how far she 
walked a few weeks ago, clear up to the —— place, and in the 
rain. She wouldn’t do that now.” When M. came I kindly 
talked to her about the mistake she had made, and the trouble 
it made for her. She was mystified at my knowing, and my 
exhortation probably had the more effect. But I had to leave M. 
to sleep, and the mischief was not yet over. Apr. 28-29: 7 alt.: 3 
R. D., 8 h. 13 m.; 3 M., 16h. 15 m.; 1 S. D., 2m. 

Apr. 30, Sunday. It appears that S. D. was here several 
times last night. According to S. M. she did not rise, but 
thought of getting up and of doing something indefinite after she 
was up. She listened, dreading to hear “ the man.” 

R. D. went to Sunday School, and was banished by the fall- 
ing of an article of furniture. She afterwards told me that she 
saw that the article was going to fall, and even after the crash 
struggled to maintain herself, but vainly. M. went to church 
service, but S. D. soon came, and was there until the service was 
almost over. She was very sleepy towards the last, but managed 
to keep awake. §S. M. says that if S. D. had fallen asleep she, 
S. M., would have tried to keep her body upright, or if necessary 
would have called M. 

In the afternoon M. was strangely perturbed, and said she was 
“lonesome ”’, a term I have never heard her use before. S. M. 
was as puzzled as I, saying that M. was not sick so far as she 
knew. In the evening M. was still here, and was left locked in. 
On our return M. woke in splendid spirits, and said that she had 
tead awhile, then slept “like a brick” until we entered. ‘Then 
with laughter and childish grimaces she declared that what ailed 
her this afternoon must have been that she needed to sleep. But 
“T never seem to know at the time that I ought to sleep,—I 
know afterward, but not then. I feel as though I must get out 
and run and run.” Of course I urged her to let me decide when 
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she needed rest, and trust me. When she again slept, S. M. told 

me with much amusement that although M. supposed that she was 

sleeping all that hour and more, as a matter of fact R. D. was 

out most of the time. When R. D. came at about 10 she said 

that she was reading for about an hour and fell asleep at last, 

“and ,” she added, reflectively, “I don’t remember waking up.” 
At this stage, in the matter of intercognition : 


1. R. D. knows nothing at all about the others, directly, 
and has never even heard of S. M. She has undergone no 


- change in this respect. 


2. §. D. has lost her direct knowledge of R. D. and indirect 
knowledge of M. Of course she never knew anything about 
S. M. Now S. D. has no knowledge at all of the others, and but 
little of herself, not knowing even her own name. 

8. M. knows the doings and thoughts of R. D. and S. D. 
generally. But the intervals when she loses sight of the words 
and experiences of R. D. are becoming more frequent and pro- 
longed. M. has no knowledge of S. M. and never had. Apr. 29- 
30: est. 18 alt.: 3 R. D., 2h. 40 m.; est. 9 M., est. 19 h. 35 m.; est. 
6 S. D., est. 2h. 55 m. Average daily total for R. D. during 
April, rorr, 8 h. 15 m. 

May 1. Mrs. P. asked me today if I had heard of a certain 
incident which befell M. yesterday and I replied that I had. M. 
cried out, “ Who told you that, papo, I never told you”, and was 
filled with wonder. After she fell asleep S. M. laughed and 
said, “J told you that.” Last night, when M. finished reading, 
she marked the place in the book, page 143. Then R. D. came 
and read on from the earlier point in the book where she had 
left off, somewhere near the beginning of the book. In one of 
M.’s periods today she looked over some patterns which S. D. 
sent for a couple of months ago and which have been received 
by mail too late for her to be interested in them. M. said, “I am 
looking to see if they are all there, and to get them arranged 
right, because R. D. didn’t know about them.” 

S. M. said today: “ When M. is ‘kicked out’, it is not her 
fault ; it is only because R. D. is not strong enough then to come 
fully out. Then M. usually gets hold of some of R. D.’s last 
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thoughts.” [294] “ The reason that R. D. is out little in the 
daytime now is that S. D. is kept away nearly all the time, and 
this puts a heavier burden on M. and tires her body and affects 
her spirits.” 

The occasional bubbling up of facts from M. to R. D. is of 
interest. In the afternoon R. D. went and got the newspaper 
which as R. D. she had not seen, confident that she would find a 
notice of the death of a certain man in it, which she did after a 
long hunt through the columns. She simply felt that it was there 
but it was M. who had previously read the notice. Again, after 
supper she came into my study to ask me, with some anxiety, 
“ Did I refuse to go walking with mother? It is running through 
my head that I did.” ‘he facts are that M. in the afternoon 
wanted to walk. I could not then go with her, nor could Mrs. P. 
I proposed that she wait and go with the mother after supper. 
She became peevish, and after supper refused to go with Mrs. 
P., S. M. says because she knew that it would then tire her too 
much. In fact, M. lay down and said, “ Let the R. D. come and 
go to walk.” It was about 4 minutes after M. had said this, and 
perhaps 2 minutes after S. M. had made her comment, that R. D. 
came and asked if she [M.] had refused to walk with the 
mother. 

Once R. D. was sewing on the machine when she went away. 
I asked M. if she knew why R. D. departed so suddenly, and 
she did not at the time, but afterwards recalled that R. D. had 
just been looking into a drawer, and surmised, “ perhaps she 
saw her father’s picture.” M. went to the drawer, and coming 
back said, “I think it was that, because the picture is put under 
something in a different place.” §. M. afterwards positively 
affirmed that R. D. ran upon the picture, and that this was the 
cause of her going. At my suggestion M. willingly brought me 


294. As I understand it, by this date M.’s declension had progressed to 
the extent that ordinarily, when R. D. came under these circumstances and 
maintained herself, M. sank so deeply that she did not “ watch”, i. ¢., was not 
co-conscious for a short time. But when R. D. was unable to maintain herself, 
so that M. was again forced to the surface, or “kicked out”, the latter in 
her last subliminal moment was roused to watchfulness and glimpsed the last 
thoughts of R. D. prior to the submergence of the same. 
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the portrait, which R. D. shall never see again. R. D. came for 
the night at about 11, after one of the best days she has had. In 
the night a squeaking door brought S. D., but she was sent away 
after a few minutes. Apr. 30-May 1:9 alt.:4 R. D., 17h. 5 m; 
4M., 7h. 43 m.; 1S. D., 12 m. 


May 2. S. D. is gradually being choked off; she frequently 
is out but a few minutes in a day, seldom much over an hour. 
But she always makes an appearance in the morning, usually 
from 5.45 to 6.15. This morning I went to work after she had 
been here sleeping for about 10 minutes, blowing in her face to 
wake her enough to be put again to sleep by the process which, 
probably by auto-suggestion, drives her away. At about 9.30 M. 
slept to see if R. D. would come, but she did not, and soon M. 
desisted. I laid out some old documents which R. D. has been 
copying, and M. took up and looked over one of them. An ex- 
clamation, “‘Oh my papa!” called my attention—it was R. D., 
recalled probably by M.’s imagining R. D.’s interest in the docu- 
ments. Then R. D. began copying, and when after about an 
hour M. came, she thought she would continue, but the idea grew 
distasteful ere she began. Now M. illustrated in her behavior 
the confession of the other day that sometimes she does not 
know when she ought to sleep. She insisted that she was not 
tired, and immediately fell asleep in her chair and S. M. talked, 
woke and declared she was not sleepy, again began to read and 
again fell asleep and lurched forward, whereupon S. D. 
came. ‘The latter willingly lay down, but refused to sit up, 
asking “‘ Where is that Dr. Prince?” I gave her a few light 
slaps on the forehead, she resisting and exclaiming, “ Don’t hit 
me, Mister!’’, then planted one good slap on the spot where it 
does children the most good. She gave one look of insulted hor- 
ror and was gone in half a minute. I asked M. who was her suc- 
cessor, “ You ought to have lain down, oughtn’t you? ”, and she 
answered meekly, “ Yes.” R. D. copied again in the afternoon, 
and talked with impunity about the night she watched over her 
mother’s body, which she could not have done two weeks ago 
without flitting. She said that she could not describe the strange- 
ness of her feelings and thoughts, when she first began to 
“come out” for considerable periods, after five years of ob- 
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scuration except for periods of only a few minutes. The very 
air seemed new, and she felt as if she knew almost nothing. 
. She wonders that Ella, Miss ***, and others did not guess 
something of her condition. 

R. D. took it into her head to telephone her mother’s brother, 
Leonard Brandt, who is sick of an incurable disease. She has 
been in the habit of visiting him about once a year. He said that 
the Fischers had been visiting him lately and telling him about 
her being here. He was glad that she had a good home, etc. 
M. approved of of R. D.’s phoning and of her promise to go and 
see her uncle. I myself did not appreciate the objections to these 
particulars at the time. But when S. M. could express herself 
she brought up the matter of R. D.’s intention to visit her uncle, 
and calmly, but unwaveringly disapproved of it. “It will do no 
good. D. had better drop them all. In spite of all you can do he 
and his wife will be talking to her about the F.’s, and it will get 
her stirred up and hurt her. It was what he said about the 
family over the ‘phone which made her go away this evening. It 
can do no good to keep up relations with him or any of them. 
She pities him because he is sick, but she hasn’t any particular 
other feeling for him. She must give up the whole family. If 
she should associate with any of them again they would be bring- 
ing up all sorts of things and talking about each other, and 
asking her to do things, and she would slip back to where she 
was before.” 

S. M. laughed heartily as she described the funny ideas and 
ways of M. “It would make one die of laughing to see her 
dress. You see, before her mother’s death it was always R. D. 
who dressed in the morning, and after that it was S$. D. Only 
since coming here to live has M. ever had to be the one to dress. 
And when she first attempted it she had an awful time. She 
didn’t know which went on first, and she studied and made mis- 
takes and grumbled and almost cried, she had such a hard time. 
She put her shoes on the table and studied them to see which 
went on which foot, and then got them wrong. And it is still 
funny. She still gets things on in the wrong order and has 
to take them off and begin again. She talks all the time she is 
dressing, and grumbles and scolds. She addresses different parts 
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of the body, her arms, legs, and so on, as if they were people. 
If her foot begins to itch while she is busy putting on something, 
she will say, ‘ Stop that itching, can’t you, till I get this on?’ And 
if she feels that she must go to the bath-room, and is not 
dressed enough, she will say, “ Gee whiz! can’t you wait? I can’t 
go yet. I’ve got to get more on.” It is the same way when she 
is taking a bath. The water gets into her ears and she growls 
at that, and the bathtub is slippery and she scolds that, and she 
feels cold and hates to be cold, and she thinks the bathtub keeps 
out the heat, and she gets tired, and has an awful time.” §. M/ 
also remarked that she did not think it would be best for D. ever 
to marry, that that state of life, with its responsibilities, etc., 
would tend to bring back the old condition though she had re- 
covered from it. “ She will never want to marry, anyway. She 
will be happier staying with the mother and you, and when you 
are old she will take care of you.” R. D. came at 11.05 for the 
night. May 1-2: 16 alt.:6 R. D., 10h. 59 m.; 7 M., 12h. 47 m.; 
3S. D., 19 m. 

May 3. I insert the entire mechanism for this day. At 5.55 
I woke, found that S. D. was here and went and banished her by 
the M.-formula. §. M. afterwards said that she had then been 
here about 10 minutes. Soon after I left S. D. returned, and 
had been here about an hour when I discovered her presence and 
banished her again, aided, perhaps, by her bumping her head on 
the window-frame. M. persisted until 10.50 in spite of two at- 
tempts to bring R. D. by the M.-formula, which finally succeeded. 
Probably the long stay of S. D. was injurious, and caused the 
delay. After M. came at 12.10 M. obstinately declared that she 
was not sleepy. Perhaps my advising her to lie down and sleep 
acted as a suggestion, though I do not think that M. is always 
aware when she is tired. But I looked up and she had toppled 
over and was lying in a very twisted and uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Before she could be straightened out, $. D. came, but 
gave little trouble and went within two minutes. At 2.55 M. was 
replaced by R. D. through the P.-process in its present shortened 
form, when a sudden loud noise startled her and brought M. 
She ironed too long while I was away, and when she slept after- 
wards the wrist and fingers worked for ten minutes, gradually 
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ceasing. The sleep continued far from sound, many odd 
ejaculations and movements so testifying. She would grab and 
hold my hand, then wishing to scratch her nose or otherwise 
employ her hand would place mine carefully up against my chest 
and pat and press it hard several times in a manner significant of 
its duty to stay there. When ready to grasp it again, her own 
hand would come back unerringly to the spot where she had 
left it, and if I had removed it would pat all about in widening 
circles in search of it, and when it was found she would express 
satisfaction by facial signs and little ejaculations. If I drew my 
fingers away, she would give them several sharp little taps, evi- 
dently to reprove them. If I drew a circle or any other figure 
on her arm or cheek, or did anything to reach her tactual sense at 
all out of the ordinary order, she instantly repeated the move- 
ment on the same spot. In the meantime S. M. talked, part of 
the time in amusement at M.’s behavior, and part of the time on 
other subjects, while the movements went on. Several times S. 
M. did not seem to have noticed my provocative manceuvers, and 
at M.’s imitative movements inquired, “ What is she doing that 
for?” Then the movements ceased, and S. M. stopped talking. 
I was not sure what this indicated, as the R. D. smile had 
not appeared, but I experimented, saying “trees.” The char- 
acteristic smile now beamed out, and R. D. rapturously mur- 
mured, “trees!”. She repeated “ flowers!” after me, but ere she 
woke a cog must have slipped, for M. came back, without, how- 
ever, being kicked out. Soon R. D. was back spontaneously, but 
quickly a shriek from the parrot sent her away. S. M. said, 
“ When that big noise came earlier in the afternoon R. D. was 
already some confused by Polly’s racket, and went away without 
realizing what made the other noise. This time, when she heard 
Polly yell, it brought back the sound which frightened her be- 
fore. These things go by associations, you know.” Again R. D. 
almost came, but the fact that the supper pteparations were 
pleasantly odorous probably hindered. In the evening R. D. 
came, after M. had slept awhile, for about 35 minutes, later for 
about 2 minutes, and finally, for the night, at 10.35. Then she 
inquired sadly, “ What makes me come and go so?” ‘Towards 
the close of the 35-minute period it was evident to me that her 
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thoughts were dwelling on something oppressive. I have reason 
to know that she worries about “ being a bother”, and not being 
able to help more. 

M. is nearly always hungry, frequently talks of eating, longs 
for candy, runs downstairs often to get fruit, etc. She is hungry 
as a growing child, and likes what a child usually likes. R. D. 
never talks about being hungry, has not the average appetite, and 
cares very little for candy. She will eat a chocolate or two in a 
day if she has some, while M. unwatched will devour a bagful. 
S. D. soon after she began to die had little appetite, almost no 
taste, and cared nothing at all for goodies. She had always been 
deficient in these particulars. 

S. D. Loses the Ability to Read. S. M. informed me to- 
day that S. D., while she still holds a paper as though reading, 
no longer reads. Also that she has about three remaining ideas: 
(1) She wants to lie down. (2) She doesn’t want to sit up— 
that is, for the M.-process. (3) Where is Dr. Prince? Observa- 
tion confirms her statement to this extent, that S. D. no longer 
speaks of her home or her people, about going out or of working. 
As S. M. says, “If S. D. finds herself at work when she comes, 
she automatically continues it”, but she never initiates it. She 
has not been downstairs for some time. ‘To be sure, she doesn’t 
have much chance. §S. M. also remarks that children, birds and 
animals would see the difference between M. and S. D. better 
than grown human beings. Observation confirms this now in 
the case of our parrot. She always shows excitement with M., 
and wants to play with her. When R. D. is out the parrot is list- 
less and good-natured with her. She used to feel a special 
antipathy toward S. D., and fly at her at every opportunity. 
[295] Again S. M. said, “I wish you could see from the’ inside, 


295. The superior reader will here conjecture that the parrot’s response 
varied according to the immediate behavior of the personalities toward her. 
It is true that only M. ever romped with the parrot, that only S. D. shrank 
from it, and that R. D. was fearless but placid in its vicinity; but the point is 
that the bird showed signs of distinguishing the characters before they turned 
their attention to her, chattering soon after M. came to attract her attention, 
threatening S. D., softly singing, perhaps, to greet R. D. Perhaps the vocal 
differences between the personalities were her chief indices. 

On May 23d the parrot did fly at R. D. and bite her (see page 569), but 
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as I do. I can tell what affects R. D., what keeps her back and 
what brings her. It is all plain to me, but I can’t explain it, how 
M. and R. D. affect each other, and how it is if M. is very much 
troubled or excited about something, thoughts in regard to it 
sometimes get into R. D.’s mind. R. D. thought she would 
go to see her Uncle Leonard, because she pities him, but down 
underneath she had a feeling that it wouldn’t be well for her. 
I am that feeling.” [296] 

I told M. after one of her wakings that I knew she had been 
dreaming [297] “ What makes you think so? (Because you 
looked dreamy.) Who ever heard of a dream looking dreamy?” 
she merrily asked as a poser. Again I jokingly called M. a 
Dutchman. “I’m not a Dutchman. Are you a Dutchman?” 
(No. I am English, Scotch, Welsh and Irish.) “ Well, then, 
that’s what I am.” ‘This was a humorous allusion to her being 
my daughter. [298] May 2-3: 19 alt.:9 R.D. 9h. 40m.; 7 
M., 12h. 43 m; 3 S. D., 1h. 7m. 

May 4. It was intended to take R. D. on a trolley-ride in 
the forenoon, but I decided after consultation with Mrs. P. that ~ 
this would have to be postponed, on account of matters which 
needed attending to. It was an unfortunate decision. R. D. got 
the notion that I did not wish to go or the mother did not wish 
her to go. She departed promptly, and the feeling passed over to 
M., with the result that S. D. was soon on deck so stupid and 
obstinate that it took severe treatment to send her away. 
Another thing that troubled M. was the precautions that we take 
lately about drawing down certain window shades. A neighbor 
on one side is a notorious mischief-maker, and both the childish 
exuberance of M. and the measures taken to send away S. D., are 


there was probably some extraneous provocation. R. D. may have been 
wearing a hat, as the parrot was always irritated at the sight of a woman so 
equipped. 

296. Afterward S. M. explained that she meant by this graphic expression 
only that she thought so earnestly regarding the inadvisability of the visit that 
her feeling roused a corresponding feeling in R. D.’s consciousness. 

297. This was a blunder, if spoken seriously. M. never dreamed. 

298. This was my impression at the time. Really the remark represented 
M.’s wish to be just what her “papo” was, and her ignorance of any reason 
why she could not be. 
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calculated to stimulate her proclivities to their utmost. Now M. 
declared that she would never walk with either of us again, and 
that she wanted to go and live with Mrs. ***, a friend of the 
family living in the country, until “ R. D. is here all the time.” 
She fairly cried herself to sleep, and no protestations that she 
had misunderstood were of avail. §. M. said, “ She can’t help 
it. I wish you could see how her mind works. It is all real to 
her. She loves you and the mother, and it hurts her when she 
says she is going away, and yet she means it. It is her nature to 
be loving and to pet those whom she loves, and she is afraid she 
has done something wrong, she doesn’t know what. On the 
whole you have done wonderfully well with the M. You must 
remember that no one ever told her before what she must do, and 
so it seems sufficient to her when she says she wants to do this 
and doesn’t want to do that. But she must not go away into the 
country. She would be running over the hills and it would be 
M. nearly all the time, and that would strengthen her.” Occa- 
sionally M.’s voice of different quality would break into the 
midst of S. M.’s sentences, in such exclamations as “ We haven't 
anybody to ask.” §. M. immediately explained that M. was 
wishing that she could consult S. D. about the matter. The lat- 
ter used to write notes to M. telling her what she had done that 
S. D. disapproved of, and otherwise advising her; but now S. D. 
had got so that she could tell M. nothing, and M. felt that she had 
no adviser in the emergency. M.’s feeling was gradually allayed 
as the day wore on. She promised me that she would not run 
away, and even in her sleep repeated, “ We won’t run away to 
the country.” Finally I allowed her to go alone to a little store 
in a safe quarter just around the corner, and she returned, walk- 
ing very slowly. . 

It is a curious thing, when M. is sleeping in a melancholy 
mood, the corners of the mouth drawn down, and she is saying, 
for example, “ A-a-ah! a-a-ah!”—pitying herself, or squeaking 
in the old fashion, “ All right! all right!”, and I happen to smile 
somewhat audibly, to see the lips spread in an amused smile as 
S. M. momentarily gets possession of them, while the dismal 
iteration still goes on, and a moment later to see the smile die 
out and the forlorn expression reappear. 
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I had to leave M. to sleep. It appears that R. D. must have 
come in her sleep for a little while, for S. M. reported that M. 
tried to make her hear about her trouble, failed, and began to 
cry, whereupon S. D. came, and remained until about 5 a.m. M. 
was so tired that she did not heed, and never knew that S. D. 
had come. May 3-4: 15 alt.: 5 R. D. 8h. 51m; 7 M., 16h. 
14 m.; 3 S. D., 10 m. 


May 5. S&S. D. Loses Will-Power. I found S. D. lying 
quietly, and she did not seem alarmed at my entrance. S. M. 
says that she had just lain and listened to sounds, hardly think- 
ing, and was really glad to hear my voice. She had lain for 
some time on her right side, which she never used to do, but a 
curtain blew against her face and frightened her, whereupon she 
turned over and so remained until I found her. Her absence of 
resentment and feeble resistance to the M.-formula shows that 
she has become the pale shadow of a personality. I give bits 
of our talk. “(What is your name?) We never had a name. 
(Where was your home before you came here?) We never had 
any other home. We always lived here. But we are going to 
stay only a little while. We are going to work for Dr. P.,: and 
people live with people they work for. (Do you remember any- 
thing of yesterday?) What is yesterday? (How long have you 
been here tonight?) What is tonight? (How long have you 
been here?)” She shook her head. “ (You don’t know?) 
No.” Various means of putting her to sleep failing I gave her 
a little slap. “ Don’t hit me” she cried softly, without anger, 
“Dr. P. wouldn’t like you to hit me.” At a threatening gesture 
she curled up against my shoulder and under my chin, like a 
child seeking protection. I clapped my hands, and this was as 
effectual as anything. It was not that she was obstinate,—that 
seems to be past ; she did whatever I said, shut her eyes and tried 
to go to sleep, repeatedly, but in vain. I finally tried taking her 
up on my arm in M.-fashion. She did not realize where she was, 
for she asked, “ Did you put cushions under me?” She cannot 
feel, and watched my face, except when I raised my arm and she 
saw the sleeve of my dressing-gown, and asked, “ What have 
you got on?” Presently she murmured, “I am more comfort- 
able now; can’t I always lie this way? Why aren’t you always 
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on that side?....I turned over on this side and something hit my 
face, and I was frightened and turned back.” I pointed to her 
eye, and she followed the movement. “ (What is the name of 
that?) It is what I look out of ”, she said, after she had touched 
her eye with her own finger, as if to find what was there. [299] 
“‘ (What is that?) ”, touching her mouth. She touched her lips, 
but shook her head. “ Where is your lady? (Sleeping in the 
next room.) Will she come out? I am afraid of her.” Mrs. P. 
helped to hold her at her last bad spell. Presently I moved my 
foot so that it joggled her. “‘ What is that? (My foot is asleep.) 
Foot? what is that,—your lady?” [300] Finally I put her to 
sleep by suggestion. 

M. came in happy mood, which however, varied during the 
day. R. D. was here several times for not long periods. M. had 
to be left for a while, and was locked in. The phone rang, and 
some one asked if she could talk to Doris. M. replied, “ Doris 
is not at home” and hung up the receiver. Said S. M., “she 
could have kicked herself as soon as she had done it, she was so 
curious to know who it was.” I afterward pretended to M. that 
I learned this by “ science ”, and complimented her on her wise 
conduct. “ Hang science!”, she said, “ I don’t want you to know 
everything that is in my head.” §S. M. said today, just after M. 
in her sleep had laughed a piping, infantile laugh, “ She has 
about three ways of laughing; that which you heard just now, 
which is the way she laughed when a very small child; her ho-ho 
style, which is that she used when she was ten or twelve; and 
another which I can’t describe very well, but you remember it— 
it is her ordinary laugh, and she laughed that way between the 
other two ages. [301] R. D. came for the night at 10.45, and 


299. S. D.’s memory of substantives decayed before that of verbs, par- 
ticularly verbs expressing her own motor activities. After she had forgotten 
“eye” she could still define it as “ what I look out of”. My hand was what 
hit her (p. 533). She could not name “mouth” or “water”, but said “ put 
Something in there” (p. 533). 

300. Note that just before she had been told that the “lady” was sleep- 
ing. Considering her amnesia, and limitation of the field of vision both by 
shortening and narrowing (p. 539), the surmise that “foot” was the lady’s 
name was not unreasonable. 

301. The third type is difficult to describe. It is the most musical of the 
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was left sweetly sleeping. May 4-5: 11 alt.: 4 R. D., 4h. 40 m.; 
6M., 14h. 15 m.; 1S. D., 5h. 

May 6. Fearing that S. D. might have come from repetition 
of last night’s coming, I entered at about 4 a. m., saying softly 
that it was I, and she must not be alarmed when I turned on the 
light. It proved to be R. D., who smiled in her sleep. At about 
7.15 I went in and found S. D., who showed relief at my coming, 
and in the most appealing way said, “I heard noises. Noises! 
Noises!”, and immediately held up her wrists to be grasped. Fail- 
ing to put her to sleep by suggestion as she lay I sat her up, and 
took her on my arm. She nestled up to my chin, repeating softly, 
“Noises! noises!’ Then she asked, “ Where is that Dr. Prince? 
(Not far, but he can’t come now.) Where is your lady? (Sleep- 
ing.) Noises! noises!” I put my hand over her eyes, “ Don’t 
hit me, mister. We'll go to sleep.” I now told her positively 
that she would sleep, would be asleep in a moment, was sleeping, 
was asleep—and she was. Then S. M. told me that R. D. 
dreamed last night that Mr. Fischer was dead and that the 
members of the family went to her and reproached her for leav- 
ing him. She dreamed the whole course of the funeral, the very 
hymns which were sung, and that she cried throughout the 
funeral,—and all the while she was really drenching her pillow. 
There were more alternations and especially more appearances of 
§. D. than usual today, in consequence of the dream and its 
resultant rousing of memories, also of the coming of a man to 
collect a bill which really concerned a sister-in-law. 

M. is very cheerful this morning. She wanted to wash the 
porch, and while out stopped to admire a geranium, pretended 
(as she afterwards said) it was a little girl, and talked to it ac- 


three, and is made up of a number of “ha”s, ending with a sort of “hoo” 
pitched several tones higher. For some months at the time of this writing, 
this has been the prevailing type. The boyish “ho, ho, ho” is now never or 
almost never heard. Occasionally the infantile laugh is employed. That is, 
her laughing is now of the stage of her childish development to which she 
has mentally receded, say of her seventh year [Aug., 1913.] After the 
foregoing was written, the “ha-ha-hoo” laugh gradually disappeared, and for 
months before M. finally vanished in April, 1914, only the “infantile laugh” 
was heard. She seemed then to be mentally not more than four or five 
years old. 
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cordingly. Of a sudden R. D. came, flew into the house to greet 
Mrs. P. and upstairs to greet me. [302] 

Every time that S. D. came she would exclaim “Noises! 
noises!’, her mind being apparently at the same moment when 
she came in the morning and heard the flapping of the window- 
curtain. All her will-power seems to have vanished, her re- 
pugnance to me and to “ sitting up” is gone. Her thoughts must 
now be very thin and shadowy. Thrice banished by suggestion, 
at 2.28 it did not succeed, though she obeyed my directions, and 
once declared “I am asleep”, her eyes being wide open. She 
heard the canaries and repeated over and over, “ Noises!” I laid 
my hand over her eyes, and she would say, “ Don’t hit me.” She 
seemed to have little voluntary power over her limbs, and, as §. 
M. says, it is doubtful if she could now stand. M. says that she 
looks only at my eyes, and I think this is true. Her voice seems 
to be growing weaker and less distinct. When Mrs. P. ap 
proached her she shrank in fear, and hid her face against my 
coat. At last I spoke loudly, “ Margaret.” S. D. inquired, “Is 
that your lady? (No. Margaret, want some candy?) ” At this 
M. came with a laugh, and then became repentant, with the most 
child-like manner. “ Ah won't do it again, papo. Ah didn’t 
mean to do wrong, but ah did what ah hadn’t ought to do. 
(What?) Ah was just thinkin’ that the R. D. can walk out and 
ah have to stay in the house. And my thinkin’ that made the 
S. D. come. Ah won't do it any more; ah will be good.” I 
comforted her and she fell asleep. S. M. now advised that when 
S. D. comes after this I should let her lie awhile without attempt- 
ing to banish her. “ Just sit beside her. She won’t hurt the 
R. D. now, for she has no will-power left and she doesn’t try to 
get back any of her memories. Perhaps she will rest M. some- 
times. I don’t think she will be here long.” 

Once today, while R. D. was talking, with hardly perceptible 
intervening pause M. came, cried “O pap—”, but could not 


302. It will be seen that afterwards M. repeatedly brought R. D., inten- 
tionally or otherwise, by “imagining”, notably when she played her drama. 
The reason was that it made her happy, and happiness on the part of M., pro- 
vided that it was not so tumultuous as to produce exhaustion, always tended 
to restore the primary personality. 
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finish the word—S. D. was there, looking at me with her timor- 
ous, vacant face. When S. D. came at about 5.35, mindful of 
S. M.’s advice I determined to let her remain awhile. Scraps of 
our talk follow. “(Do you remember yesterday?) What’s 
yesterday? (Is this today?) What’s today? (What is this ”"— 
holding up my hand) “You. (What do you call it?) It is 
what hit me. (Yes, dear) What’s dear? (You)” The 
canaries chirped, and she exclaimed “ Noises! (What made the 
noises?) Noises! (You know Sporty and Dick?) No.... 
Where is Dr. Prince? (Iam Dr. Prince.) No. (Yes, you don’t 
know me, that’s all.) No, I know Dr. Prince. (I am Dr. 
Prince, I just have different clothes.) What's clothes?” She 
seemed now to believe that I was Dr. Prince, and accepted the 
metamorphosis without surprise and without elation. “ You 
won't let that man hit me. (No, he will never hit you again.) 
Where is that man? (Gone.) Is that lady here? Yes, she must 
get the dinner, you know.) Yes..... (What work can you 
do?) No. (Don’t you ever work?) No. (What is your 
name?) Noname. (Where are you?) Here. (Where am I?) 
There.” Noting that she looked constantly at my eyes, I closed 
them. She drew back and shook. “ Don’t go away, mister.” I 
opened my eyes and she nestled closer. The same result followed 
the repetition of the experiment. In order to test her power of 
retaining the memory of a newly uttered word, I said, “ (The 
next time I go away, say ‘Come’ and I will come back.)” I 
shut my eyes, and she made sounds in her throat and finally 
broke out, “ Noises.” Again I bade her remember to say 
“Come”, but she could not do it. Presently I placed her 
shoulders upon my knees and told her that she was going to 
sleep. Automatically she put up her wrists, but then said, “ Put 
something in there.” After several repetitions she pointed to her 
mouth, and added, “dry”, placing a finger on her lip. She 
drank eagerly, but did not touch the glass. One foot was twisted 
in what would have been an uncomfortable position, but for 
anesthesia, I straightened it out, she looked down and asked, 
“ What’s that?” I asked “ (Do you know Doris?) No. What’s 
Doris? (Don’t you know the name Fischer?) No. (Isn’t your 
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name Fischer?) No, dear.” [303] She sank to sleep, with a } 


little aid from suggestion, and M. continued to sleep. S$. M. 
approved of what had been done, and said that it rested M., and 
would not hurt, because “she really does not think any more. 
(What do you think is left of her mind, principally?) Being 
afraid of getting hurt.” 

R. D. asked me in the afternoon if she had taken her pills, 
and said that she did not feel as though she had. Afterwards I 
asked M. if she had taken them. “ No, I forgot it. J made her 
think that she had not taken them. (No, she said she felt as 
though she had not taken them.) Well, that was me. (No, she 
meant that she did not feel them in her stomach.) Gee whiz, 
papo! you can’t feel two little pills, they are gone in a minute. 
Be gorry, perhaps you can see what’s in our heads, but we can’t 
see what is in our stomach!” 


In the night Mrs. P. rose and made some noise, so, fearing § 


lest R. D. would go, I started to her door and spoke softly to 
reassure her. M. afterwards said that R. D. was in the midst 


of a dream but just here a new one started, about Mrs. P. and @ 
~ me. It would appear that in her sleep she recognized and dis-¥ 


tinguished us. May 5-6: 23 alt.:7 R. D., 14 h.; 10 M., 8 h. 20 
m.; 6S. D., 1h. 20 m. 

May 7, Sunday. I found S. D. afraid of “ noises”, and as 
I sat beside her she sat up and leaned over until her eyes were as 
near mine as she could get them in her sidewise position. §S. M. 
says that is because S. D. sees my eyes mostly, and felt that by 
getting near them she was getting near protection. Three things 
she now fears will hurt her (1) “the man” (2) “the lady", " 
and (3) “noises.” Again she said “ Put something in”, and 
I now knew that she meant water, the name of which, as of 
nearly everything else, she has forgotten. She never thinks of 


touching the glass, and once, as it was not tilted sufficiently, she § : 


murmured, “I didn’t get any.” When S. D. next came it was 
in consequence (S. M. says) of M.’s voluntarily having “ let go” 
in order to rest, since she had found out that it does not hurt R. 


303. I had a little before called her “dear”, (page 533) and this is hence- J 


forth her name, to be referred presently to her eyes, where she seemed to 
locate her personality. 
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“PUT IT IN.” 
Infant sick Doris desiring to have a tongue herself. See pp. 534, 538, 


540 for similar incidents. 


“ONE DEAR” 
Infant Sick Doris counting her eyes. See pp. 536-8, 545, 561. 
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D. any more for S. D. tocome. “ You had best tell M. when she 
should not let go, for sometimes it might bother you, and if she 
lets S. D. come in the nighttime S. D. will be afraid and R. D. 
will get some of her fears.” 

We feared to let R. D. go to church lest S. D. should come, 
and M. was well content. The last seems less and less inclined 
to go out and to meet people. We left her as M., but R. D. came 
spontaneously, was sorry to find that “the A Phase” had not 
gone to Sunday School, but was more reconciled after she read 
this note on another spontaneous appearance: 


“ Doris The reason you did not go to church 
or Sunday School is because you forget sometimes it 
is not good for you to be in Sunday School Margaret.” 


S. D. says that M. studied for some time how she should 
word it; was about to write, “when I come out”, but re- 
membered that R. D. always says “ when I forget”, so thought 
it best to adopt similar terms. 

Sometimes M. is watching underneath when R. D. or S. D. 
is out, sometimes she is “away.” For example, she knew all 
that happened when S. D. was out three times in the morning, 
but nothing of what was said and done during a half-hour visit 
of the same in the afternoon. Again, when she is watching, and 
feels a desire to come out, sometimes she succeeds and sometimes 
she fails. For instance, I left the room while S. D. was here, 
and the door of the room was ajar, with the canaries out. M. was 
watching through S. D.’s eyes and was very much alarmed lest 
the canaries should escape, and tried to come out to shut the 
door, but did not succeed. 

In the afternoon a disaster happened, the preliminary to 
another. Mrs. P. and M. were sitting on the piazza, when sud- 
denly Ada, the sister, walked up. It was too late to flee, and 
some conversation ensued, during which M. became more and 
more tense with excitement. Mrs. P. told her quietly to go into 
the house, and she came straight for me, her arms and face 
twitching, and her body trembling from head to foot. “I had to 
come in”, she said, “ because the mother told me to, but I want 
to go down again. Let’s go down, oh papo, let’s go down!” At 
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one moment she was regretting having seen Ada, and saying 
“we mustn’t walk on the porch anymore ”, and the next begging 
to be allowed to go down and talk. I had difficulty in 
persuading her to be good and let me go down for a few 
minutes, but at last she concurred. “ Just a minute, papo, and 
if you don’t come back in a minute I shall have to go down 
again.” She locked herself in as I went. I explained to Ada as 
kindly as possible the strange necessity we were under of denying 
D.’s relatives the privilege of calling on or communicating with” 
her, telling her that the effect of a letter from Alma was dis- 

astrous for a week, and that she was now in a paroxysm which 

she would certainly feel the effects of for days. Then I rushed 

back, leaving Mrs. P. to continue the sermon. After this M. 

would twitch and tremble even in her sleep, and grew so weary— 

for R. D. came no more—that she repeatedly “let go” so that 

she could exchange places with S. D. and rest. 


S. D. Becomes an Infant in Mind. S. D. now has a very 
small vocabulary, and less reasoning power and knowledge than 
a two-year-old child. I noted that not only would she try to 
bring her eyes near mine, but that also she occasionally placed 
first one then the other eye close tomy mouth. S. M. says that 
this is because sensation is now limited to her eyes, and she likes 
to feel my breath. I happened once to rock her head from side 
to side for a moment; she showed pleasure at the movement be- 
cause the eyes participated in it (according to S. M.) and after- 
wards several times indicated that she wished its repetition by 
beginning the rocking movement herself. She would smile with 
infantile pleasure during the process, but soon would say “so”, 
which I discovered meant to her “stop.” This is an evident 
Teutonism, and yet, curiously, I do not remember to have heard 
any of the other characters use it in any of the senses peculiar to 
Germans, nor even S. D. herself, up to the present stage. 
“No”, in her language, means either “no” or “I don’t know.” 
“ Dear”, the term which I applied to her yesterday, she today 
applies to her eyes, where it is probable she locates whatever 
consciousness of self which she retains, because these are* the 
remaining seats of sensation. She points, with pleased expres- 
sion, to one eye, says “ dear”, to the other and repeats the word, 
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and latterly, to my surprise, added “ Two dears.” She pointed 
to one of my eyes, said “ Dr. Prince,” to the other and said the 
same, then added, “ Two Dr. Princes.” She happened to touch 
her nose, then felt of it with a wondering expression and asked 
“What’s that? (Nose) ” She touched her mouth and repeated 
the question. I told her, but thereafter her mouth was “ another 
nose” to her. After a little silence on my part she pulled at my 
lip. Thinking she wanted me to smile I did so, asking “ (Is that 
right?) M-hm.” But as I continued silent she looked dis- 
satisfied and said “ no” again, pulling my lip. I changed my ex- 
pression, and asked if that was right. “M-hm.” I discovered 
that she wanted me to talk. Later she began to say, “ Make it 
go”, and when I talked beamed brightly, like a pleased infant. 
“(Who are you?) Dear. This is Dear”, pointing to one eye, 
then pointing to the other, “ this is Dear.” Then, pointing first 
to one, then to the other, she said, “One Dear. Deartwo. Two 
Dears.” She heard a noise in the direction of the canary cages 
seated in the window, and looked with interest. “‘ Where did the 
' other go? (They are both there.) There was another. It 
made a noise and frightened him and he flew—he flew away— 
yes, made a noise and he flew off.” She seemed to comprehend 
that I did not understand, and struggled for expression. “An- 
other one—like that”, she said, pointing to my coat. I was 
mystified, but afterwards S. M. explained that S. D. had heard 
one of the canaries flutter, frightened by a sparrow that lighted 
on the sill, and that S. D. had seen the sparrow fly away, and 
tried to tell me that the “ other ” was dark, like my coat. Later I 
found that meaningless sounds in response to “ Make it go” do 
not answer, she wants words, though the repetition of the same 
sentence over and over is satisfactory. Occasionally S. D. 
showed wonder at movements of her body, which, according 
to S. M., were caused by M. subliminally. A foot kicked against 
the wall; S. D. looked down and asked “ What’s that?” M. 
scratched an ear and S. D. looked a little startled as the hand 
crossed her field of vision. Her dress attracted her attention and 
she plucked at it and asked “ What is that?” It developed that 
she regards all parts of her face as belonging to her, but no other 
part of her body, hair, neck, hands, feet, etc. Once she pointed 
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to my eye and said, “ A Dear in that, too”, and seemed after 
wards to be trying to say that the Dear was in “ Dr. Prince" 
from which it would appear that she saw reflection of her facg 

in the pupil of my eye. I told her repeatedly that “the lady@ 

would not hurt her, and by gradual approaches Mrs. P. finally§ 
stood before her, and after a few nervous tremors she gave upm 
her fears in this direction. In the evening Mrs. P. and I weng™ 
to church, leaving M. at home. On our return we found the git 
lying on the bath-room floor. Raised to a sitting posture S. Dl 
inquired, “ Who hit us?” Half carried, she was induced slowly 

to put one foot before the other, and so reached the couch. Ag 
large contusion was found on the back of her head, and S. Dm 
shrank when it was touched, though less than M. afterwardg 
“ Who hit us?” she asked again. “(Noonehit you. You fell) 
What’s fell?” I tried to explain by enacting a fall. “No. Noise§ 
Someone said ‘O !’ Who hit us?” Then we had a period of thay 
prattle to which our conversations are now restricted. If I waag 
silent she would demand, “ Make it go”, meaning that I was tom 
talk. “ What’s that?” she asked scores of times, referring tem 
objects which attracted her attention, or words which she did not 


understand, and which I could not explain. The ascendingyy : 


smoke from my cigar interested her immensely; she followed it@ 
with her eyes intently, her lips parted in an infantile smile, askeg 
ing, “Where did it go?” as the smoke disappeared. “ Do 10% 
again ”, she cried eagerly, and once conceived the notion of maka 
ing smoke herself, saying “ Put it there!” and pointing to het 
widely-open mouth. She made repeated attempts to catch theg 
smoke with her fingers, and seemed surprised that she could not 
When the cigar was finished she said lugubriously, “ All gone." 
Once when she ordered, “ Make it go”, I said, “ Make it go anda 


go and go”, and she took up the addition with glee. When alam 
last she fell asleep she commenced the monotonous and regulary 
iteration of the ominous word “insane.” This was blood=aiy 


curdling, but it proved that M. had overheard Ada say to Mrs 
P., “I have sometimes feared that D. would become insane.” 


Nog 
‘a 
re This word had stuck in M.’s mind, and was uttered by M: eS 
.o underneath, in a dazed condition, the result of the fall. Twice 
a S. D. roused and heard her lips pronouncing the word, and asked) 


Infant Sick Doris lifted up, showing loss of motor functions. 
See p. 551 seq. 


“PAPA TWO.” 


Infant Sick Doris counting papa’s eyes, and pointing to the right eye. 
See pp. 541, 545. 
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“What’s insane?” I sat by the injured girl all night, dozing a 
part of the time in my chair. Late in the night S. D. roused and 
said, turning the back of her head towards me, “ Make it better. 

Put something on—dry!”’ [304] I began to apply cold 
water to the injured spot, and kept it up until she gave the signal 
to stop, “so.” Several times I was called upon to do this, and 
gradually the pulse went down, and she began to say, “ Better! I 
knew Dr. Prince could make it better.” Once she turned toward 
the light, shrank in fear, and ejaculated, “Go”, whereupon I 
shaded the light. M. came several times, aggregating perhaps an 
hour, but said little. S. M. explained that some mischievous boys 
hammered on the house door, and startled M. so that S. D. came. 


S. D. Loses Her Motor Memories. The latter not being 
able to stand, fell, but in the act of falling M. tried to come back, 
and succeeded in exclaiming “ Oh!”, which was what S. D. heard. 
§. D. fell, the back of her head striking the bathtub, and her 
forehead the floor. She had lain about half an hour when dis- 
covered. §. M. said that probably M. would not have been so 
startled had it not been for her sister’s call. May 6-7: 24 alt.: 4 
R. D., 8 h. 27 m.; 11 M., est. 12 h. 43 m.; 9 S. D., est. 2 h. 50 m. 

May 8 No R. D. appeared today. And it was S. D. who 
was here the greater part of the time! 


S. D.’s Vision Shortens to Five Feet and She no Longer 
Understands My Speech Until She Sees Me. I noted today 
that if I come into the room where S. D. lies, she does not see 
me until I am quite near and directly in front of her. Moreover, 
I may sit within a few feet of her, but a little to one side, and 
talk to her, and she does not answer, or show sign of under- 
standing a word, but only murmurs “ noise!”. If I wave my hand 
while standing directly in front and about five feet away, she 
seems dimly conscious of something before her, and smiles 
faintly. A little nearer and she catches sight of me. Now I may 


304, This may have been an attempt to express that her head pained her 
and needed medicine. Or it may reach back to the incident of May 6th (p. 
533), when being thirsty she said, “ Put something in there—dry”, and repre- 
sent simply the desire-to have her discomfort relieved, as it had been on that 
day. Henceforth, any pain was apt to elicit the word “dry”. 
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retreat, still talking, and she will continue to hear and answer 
me. 

Singing pleased her, and caused her to rock her body. I 
gathered up her head and shoulders, rocking them gently, and 
she showed delight, and said “ Do it again”, but soon tired and 
stopped me with “So!” She opened her mouth and tried to 
transfer my singing to it with her fingers. As it was evident that 
she wanted her mouth to sing, I sang into it, at first at a low 
pitch, whereat she said “no”; then in a higher, causing her to 
smile and say “yes.” But after a little she added, doubtfully, 
“T guess not”, perhaps meaning that she doubted if she was 
doing the singing. “ Do it again”, she ordered, making an up- 
ward motion. I lighted a cigar, and it proved that this was what 
she desired, to see the smoke go upwards. She invented a little 
game, which proved the retention in memory of an incident of 


forty-eight hours previously. [305] Shutting her eyes, she: 


said, “Gone; say ‘ noise’”, and when I did so, opened her eyes 
widely and laughed merrily. Pointing to my eyes she said, 
“Go.” I shut them, she said “ noise” and I opened them, to her 
satisfaction. She kept this game up for several minutes before 
tiring, and started it again later in the day. 


S. D.’s Areas of Sensation Greatly Reduced. S. M. has 
been studying S. D.’s powers of sensation. She reports that S. D. 
feels in the mouth and on the lips as well as the eyes, though less, 
and discovered from the accident of a book toppling over on §. 
D., that she feels in the nipples, though not in the parts adjacent. 
Also she has moderate sensation of pain from a severe hurt. 
Mrs. P. sat with her for two hours this morning, and when I 
returned S. D. negatived every claim of mine that I was Dr. 
P. “No, Dr. P. gone away” she asserted, but was fully satis- 
fied with the substitution. Later in the day she learned to call 
me papa. She had made one of her simple requests, and I said 
“ (Papa-will.) What’s papa? (Iam papa.)” She took up the 
new title without hesitation, and, pointing at my eyes in turn, 


305. See p. 533. 
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said, ‘‘ Papa one, papa two—two papas”, [306] but added with a 
shade of wonder, “ Where’s Dr. P.? (I am Dr. P.) No”, she 
responded earnestly, “ papa.” She has no idea that one person 
can have two names. She demanded where Dr. P. was, but was 
satisfied with the answer that he had gone away, and gave herself 
no further concern about him. She will say, “ Make head bet- 
ter—dry! Make head better—go”, which means, “ My head is 
hot where it was hurt; cool it with water and I can sleep.” After 
the water has done its soothing work, she says, “ Papa make hit 
all better.” Again, today she revealed in naive fashion what she 
meant by saying “ Dear—in Dr. P.” She looked into each of 
my eyes alternately, said “One Dear—Dear two,” then tapped 
her gold tooth and laughed. She could see her gold tooth re- 
flected in my eyes. 

In the evening I was attacked by an agonizing headache, 
which at last extorted a groan from me. M.: being then asleep, 
§. M. asked me anxiously what the matter was, and I had to 
confess the headache. There was a moment’s silence, then M. 
sprang forward, wide awake, and asked, in tones full of alarm, 
“What is it, papo? Are you sick?” §. M. afterwards told me 
that she had called M., saying “ Wake up, your papa is sick.” 
Mrs. P. now took my place for a time, while I went to my room. 
M. in her nervousness, started to sew, and was dissuaded by Mrs. 
P. only by taking her out on the porch. When I came out again, 
M. insisted on sitting in the Morris chair, and making me lie on 
her lounge. Suddenly S. D. came, and made gestures of refusal 
when I endeavored to take her to the couch, pointing to it and 
saying, “Go—go.” ‘Then, when her head happened to turn, or I 
moved out of her short field of vision, she would seemingly be- 
comes oblivious of me, her eyes moving in small circles, and her 
face wearing a troubled expression. Evidently M.’s worry had 
percolated, obscurely, to her. It was reported that S. D. was here 
most of the night, awake much of the time, listening to sounds, 
and drawing the clothing up so that she could feel it on her eyes. 


306. S. D.’s successive names for me in the process of her decadence 
were these: (1) “Dr. Prince.” (2) “ Mister”, or “Man.” (3) “ Mr. Prince” 
—conceived of as a relative of the absent Dr. P. (4) “Dr. Prince.” (5) 


Vie 
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May 7-8: Est. 24 alt.: o R. D.; est. 12 M., est. 8 h.; est. 12 S. D, 
est. 16 h. 

May 9. S. D. is still somewhat afraid of “ the lady” when 
she first sees her in the morning, but not later in the day. She 
is not always ready to “ go” when I suggest it, being not tired of 
her infantile games, but later when asked “ Want to go?” re 
sponds “ Yes” and holds up her wrists, is asleep in half a 
minute after they are grasped, M. there asleep in a moment, and 
S. M. speaking. M. woke in happy mood, and R. D. came 
dressed and ate part of her breakfast before she went, after a 20- 
minute stay. 

I said to S. D., “ Noises won’t hurt Dear.” She turned 
toward me, snuggled up to my arm, and said, “ Noises not hit 
now.” ‘Then turning away, said “ Noises hit us.” “ Hit” to 
her means both strike and hurt. No assurance, when she was 
turned away, that the noises would not hurt her availed. She 
would turn and snuggle as before, look into my eyes and say, 
No noises—not hit now ”’, turn away and add, “ Now noises hit.” 
If I ceased to answer‘her, and her head happened to be turned 
away, she instantly lost knowledge of my presence, and would 
say, with forward sweeps of her arm, and eyes looking upward 
and straight forward, “ Dr. P. all gone. Papa all gone. Noises! 
Dr. P. all gone. Papa all gone. Noises! Noises!” Then, 
when I turned her face toward me, she would nestle and say with 
relief, “ No noises! No noises!” At 11.10, as I was sitting with 
M. on the porch, I heard, “ O papa!”, and R. D. was there. She 
remained until the moment when the 12.30 whistle blew. 

At 1.50 I brought R. D. The usual process of “ bringing” 
her at this stage is as follows. (1) M. lies down with her head 
supported on my arm. This posture is not indispensable, but 
facilitates the process. (2) M. falls asleep at once, and S. M 
begins to talk. (3) In one to several minutes S. D. opens het 
eyes, [307] and her little round of entertainments begins. After 
ten or even thirty minutes S. D. says “ Dears go”, or “Go 
now ”’, extends her arms, her wrists are grasped, and she closes 
her eyes. (4) M. comes; the more jubilant on account of her 


307. M. would “let go” while asleep, causing S. D. to come. This rested 


M., who returned awake. Her renewed good spirits soon brought R. D. fin 
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"8 “good sleep”, the merrier at some funny occurrence, the quicker 

the final stage. (5) R. D. opens her eyes, calmly glad to be 
. “back.” R. D. was banished by accidentally learning that her 
| sister Ada had called on Sunday, a fact which she had not 
known ; and later by receiving a note from a niece. As though 


Ff there had not been troubles enough, in the evening while I was 
: absent, another sister, Alma, with her dreadful stepchild, sud- 
denly walked upon the porch which Mrs. P. and M. were oc- 
: cupying. M. showed remarkable self-restraint and reticence. 
~ | Little was said at first, but later Alma began to talk about the 
a father. Mrs. P. told her that she would have to request her to 
it desist, whereupon the fifteen-year-old hoyden began to abuse 
ri Mrs. P. with her tongue: Mrs. P. would not talk to her, but 
es told the couple that she was obliged to ask them to leave, and ; 
he they did so. I did not learn the incident until I noted the twitch- ei 


ing hands of M. asleep, whereupon S. M. told me. M. would 
YF not “ let go” during the night, probably from excitement, con- 
sequently was on deck throughout, and once got up and sewed 


“i™ her machine for a long while. May 8-0: est. 19 alt.: 5 R. D., 
rd 3h. 5 m.; est. 9 M., est. 12 h. 55 m.; est. 5 S. D., est. 8 h. 

3! May ro. A result of Alma’s call was that this morning M. 
mn, | dressed to “ go away” somewhere, until D. should be well. It 


ith ¢ does no good to reason with her, the thing to do is to calmly tell 
th | her that she is not going, and to divert her mind. Finally M. 
he § aSked if she could “let go” and permit S. D. to come, and re- 
ceived willing consent. §S. M. says that M. would have started 
off, but would not have gone out of sight of the house, for she 
has no idea where she could go and would be afraid if she lost 
sight of the house. In the afternoon S. M. ceased conversing, 
and seemed preoccupied. Then she said, “I am watching M. 
She is turning something over in her mind. Colorado Avenue 
seems to be in it. It looks as if she were saying that she walked 
out to Colorado Avenue, but she didn’t. I know she didn’t do it: 
Ican’t quite make it out.” 

One of S. D.’s favorite games is for me to read or talk—it 
is only “ making it go” in either case—and for her to pick out 
words that she knows and repeat them with infantile delight. I 
per Poiate the words for which she waits, without regard to 


. 
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sense. Here follows an interpolated passage from Howells, with 
her responses. (“ Well, this is pretty hard on a papa) ‘S@ 
papa! Two papas! (Here I come to join a company of friends 
at the nose—) ‘Sanose! Say another nose. [308] (of@ 
burgled brother-in-law, and I find myself in another nose—} 
‘S another nose! (of conspirators. Suddenly, after a hit—) 
‘Sahit! (O,I understand. Why! I ought to have seen at oneg 
But no matter—it’s just as dear.) ‘S a dear. Two dears. One 
Dear—Dear two—two Dears! (I’m sure we shall hear Drm 
Prince—) Dr. Prince gone away. Dr. Prince all gone. (lenient 
ly and make that man—) That man all gone. All gone. (for 
his well-known the lady—) ‘S a lady!—Lady gone—lady all 
gone. (Roberts is bound by the law. of better—) ‘S better} 
Papa make it all better. Papa make it all bet-ter. (and Mm 
Bemis is two canaries—) No. Three canaries. [309] (Of hig 
two noses.) ‘S anose! No! No two noses. “ Nose one 
pointing to her nose. “ Another nose ”—pointing to her mouth, 
Yes.” 

S. D.’s Stock of Words and Phrases Exceedingly Reduced, 
She now possesses but eleven substantives. Nearly all of them 
are, in one sense or another, new implantations peculiar to her 
recently entered infant state. (1) Dear, meaning herself, and 
particularly either of her eyes, results from my calling her 
“dear” on May 6. (2) Papa, meaning me, and particularly 
either of my eyes, is a substituted term for “ Dr. Prince”, itself 
a new name for my eyes. On May 8 I told her that I was papa 
and she immediately applied the word to my eyes, with momefz 
tary wonder where “ Dr. Prince” had gone. (3) Dr. Prince, 
the name by which S. D. had formerly known me, had come t@ 
stand for the absent friend as set over against the “ man” who 
“hit” her, then became the name of the transformed man who 
hit her no longer, and now means a shadowy absentee. (4) 
That man now refers to the vanished hitter. (5) Hit, as@ 
substantive, dates from the fall of May 7. (6) Nose, the correct 
term for the organ referred to, was relearned on May 7. (7) 


308. See p. 537. 
309. See p. 537, 
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“PAPA MAKE IT ALL BETTER.” 
See p. 544 and also p. 539 for origin of verbal automatism. 


“WAZ ZAT?” 


Infant Sick Doris wondering because of an intruding strange object. 
See pp. 537, 545. 
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Another nose, [310] as the name for her mouth, results from 
some misunderstanding or confusion relative to my answer on 
May 7. (8) Canary also dates from an incident of May 7. 
(9) Noise is indeed an old term, but for several days has been 
applied to any species of sound except such as issues from my 
lips. (10) Lady, as the term for Mrs. P., is also carried over 
from the preceding stage of decadence, but with the change that 
it is now prefixed by “the”, whereas up to a few days ago the 
prefixed word was “ your.” (11) Cushion has, since about May 
6, stood for anything soft pressing against her. But I suspect 
that it has been forgotten. Besides, one significant word of a 
phrase learned since May 6 invariably brings out the entire 
phrase; e. g., {f I utter the word “better” she is sure to say, 
“Papa make it all better”; “canary” causes her to say “ three 
canaries.” She still has conceptions of color and number, for 
when she says “ three canaries ” she sometimes points to my dark 
coat and adds “one”, and then to her light dress and adds 
“two”, signifying that she saw one dark bird and two light 
ones. Nor will she allow the stereotyped order of words and ac- 
companying gestures to be disturbed. It is always “ One papa— 
papa two”, never “papa one—papa two” or “one papa— 
another papa.” She always begins at her right in naming the 
eyes, so that it is her right eye which is “ One Dear”, and my 
left eye which is “ one Papa.” If I name them in reverse order 
she always interrupts me with “ No! no!” and names them in the 
order which she feels is correct. Upon her attaining infancy 
there seem to have been two or three days during which a num- 
ber of terms and expressions sprang up, a kind of mushroom 
growth. But she is already incapable of adding to her stock. 

$. D.’s Small Stock of Words and Phrases Already De- 
dining. On the contrary, it is rapidly declining. “Cush- 
ion”, I think is gone. The reading exercise of this morning 
seemed to catch “lady ” in the very act of disappearing. Before 
noon she no longer responded to the words “ canaries” or “ that 
man ”’ in the reading, and when I put them to her plumply asked, 
as she incessantly does to all unknown terms uttered in isolation, 
“What's that,”—which is getting to be “ Whaz zat.” 


310. See p. 537. 
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S. D. no longer Conscious of any Person but Dr. P. In 
the afternoon “ the lady ” elicited “ Whaz zat?”. In the evening 
it was plain that she did not recognize Mrs. P., even as beinga 
person, while the most earnest efforts of the latter to attract her 
attention by speech caused her to say only “ Noise! noise!” Her 
pronunciation of “Dr. Prince all gone” is getting weak and 
toneless, indicating that it will soon be forgotten. Sometimes 
she desires to close her eyes yet not “ go”, so forewarns me “ no 
go.” If her head happens to turn away, it generally remains s0, 
with eyes rolled in the direction from which any sound proceeds, 
while she monotonously ticks out, “ Noise’ . . noise 
noise” until I turn her head so that my face comes within the 
narrow field of her vision, when in relieved but beseeching tones 
she says “ Papa no go! No go, papa! No go.” It is interesting 
to observe the signs of double consciousness. Once S. D. 
grasped at the lighted end of my cigar, slightly burning her 
fingers. M. underneath was so amused that she chuckled and— 
came out. Often when I read with absurd interpolations, there 
comes wierdly mingling with S. D.’s naive delight at the words 
she recognizes an amused smile distinctly identifiable as M$ 
or even a laugh. In the latter case S. D. asks wonderingly “‘ Whaz 
zat?”’, but seems somewhat annoyed, which is not the case when 
M. yawns or coughs. M. herself says that when she is watching, 
and I say such “ crazy things”, she cannot help laughing. Ifl 
begin to sing S. D. now says “ No. Hit.” The evolution of this 
change seems to be this: (1) When I sang to her the first time 
it gave her pleasure. (2) Some reverberation of memory caused 
her to rock as I sang. (3) I began to rock her as I sang. Both 
agreeable. (4) She was hurt on the head. When next I sang 
and rocked the rocking hurt her head, and she stopped me by 
saying, “ No. Hit.” (5) Now if I sing, it brings up the idea of 
rocking, and that the idea of pain, so she repeats the phrase. 

In the middle of the afternoon S. D. ran her fingers along 
her forehead and said, “ Hit, hit.” Understanding that she had 
a headache I bathed her forehead with water and she spor 
taneously fell asleep, M. came and slept profoundly, then R. D. 
opened her eyes, without headache, and remained more than af 
hour. In the evening Mrs. P. and I left M., to go to church 
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Having learned from S. M. that M., when alone, plays that 
tables and chairs are members of a family, talks to them and 
imagines all sorts of domestic affairs and adventures, [311] 
I told her “ Play while we are gone, and have a good time.” 
She cried, half pleased, half ashamed, “O papo, how do you 
know? We don’t want you to know so much.” But she did play, 
and R. D. came out in the midst of it, and staid for about an hour. 
R. D. was brought at about 11, and I whispered, “ Have a 
beautiful night, and dream of walking in the forest and flowers.” 
Sure enough, she dreamed of walking in a forest with me, and of 
picking violets and May-flowers. May 9-10: 9 alt.: 2 R. D., 2h. 
5m.; 5 M., est. 20h.; 2S. D., est. 2h. 30 m. 

May 11. §S. D. brought by flapping of the window-shade at 
6.40, after R. D. had enjoyed a fine night. I found S. D. closely 
packed in the depression between the couch and the wall, with 
the bed-clothing wrapped about her face. As expected “ Dr. 
Prince” has vanished from her repertoire. M. remarked “ Do 
you notice how §. D. keeps saying ‘so’? (Yes; did you ever 
say it?) O yes, we used to say it all the time, but quit doing it 
when we began to go to school. The scholars didn’t understand 
it.” It would appear that S. D., tho born in 1906, is mysteriously 
retracing certain phases of D.’s childhood, for she picks up a 
term which D. dropped at the age of seven. Or it may be that 
S. D. has hitherto repressed the utterance of an expression which 
must have become familiar to her from her father’s frequent 
use of it, and that now, when her will is gone, it comes out. 

S. M. spontaneously made a statement regarding M.’s sub- 
liminal states when R. D. or S. D. are, severally, “out.” The 
statement was made deliberately, but unhesitatingly, in tones of 
calm authority. When R. D. is out, said S. M., M. is not away 
but is in; and she may be either watching or sleeping. When 
S. D. is out, M. is not in but away, and this state also may be 
watching or sleeping. When M. is simply in, she is not resting ; 
when she is away, she is resting, whether watching or sleeping; 
and sleeping indicates a nearer approach to or degree of rest than 
watching. ‘This may be put in form of a diagram. 


311. The first reference to the “drama”, which figures prominently here- 
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M. wrote a letter to Alma today, that she is here of her own 
wish, that Ada’s coming caused her fall, that she could not se 
or write to the family because of the effects on her health, ete 
The letter, which was entirely M.’s own idea, was immature in 
expression, but sharp and snappy. R. D. afterwards found the 
letter and read it. She remarked that it had some things that 
she herself would not have written, but that she was willing that 
it should be sent. 


Experimenting on S. D., I waved her own hand before her 
face. This must have revived memories of being slapped to 
sleep, for her face flushed, her eyes bulged, there was a trace of 
the old frozen expression, and she cried in tones of deep earnest 
ness, “ No hit! no hit!’. I tried to reassure her by repeating her 
words, but she flung up her arms to their full length for her 
wrists to be taken, and said, “ Dears go! Dears go!” M. came 
and remarked that S. D. wanted to get out if there was going to 
be any hitting. Later, after S. D. had returned, I happened to 
lay my hand alongside of her cheek, a gesture which hitherto 
had roused no alarm, but now she saw the descending hand, and 
the scene was repeated, except that she could not go as soom 
She still is in the habit—probably it is a memory automatism— 
of clenching her hands as the wrists are grasped, and now the 
hands remained clenched longer than usual. 


R. D. seldom comes directly before a meal, since M. wants to 
be the one to eat and can usually maintain herself with this 
stimulus. Conditions seemed to be favorable for R. D.’s com 
ing at.5.40 p. m., at which time M. was asleep and S. M. was talk- 
ing, when Mrs. P. remarked, “I must go and get supper”, and 
in an instant there was a start and an alert look momentarily 
came over the erstwhile calm features. S. M. smiled and said, 
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“The M. heard you say “supper”, mother.” [312] May so- 
uw: 18 alt.: 5 R. D. 14h. 10 m.; 7 M., est. 7 h. 20 m.; 6 S. D., 
est. 2h. 30 m. 
May 12. Last night R. D. dreamed of going to a store 
around the corner, then taking a car to town, and making calls, 
etc., of our being anxious and searching for her. She woke, be- 
lieved that she must, as M., have done it. Sleeping again, she 
fell out of bed, S. D. came and murmured “ noises” for a few 
minutes, M. came and climbed into bed, S. D. and M. exchanged 
twice more, and I found the latter at 7.30 a.m. S. M. said, 
“You will have to explain something to R. D.”, and told me the 


312. It is a familiar fact that the supraliminal consciousness takes little 
cognizance of oft-repeated sounds of a uniform character ; that persons living 
near a railroad often entirely fail to notice even the roar of passing trains. 
M. while asleep paid no attention to ordinary conversation, whether between 
Mrs. P. and me, or shared by S. M. herself. On the other hand, when di- 
rectly addressed she could be stimulated to hear and answer, and was subject 
to moods when she seemed as conscious and as able to carry on her part of a 
conversation as when awake. When an outsider was present, as Dr. Walker, 
she was more likely to hear and understand. But even then she could be 
caused to sleep so that she only felt an interested consciousness that sounds 
were being made, or to the deeper degree which was usual when the family 
was alone. According to S. M., ordinary conversation lulled M. to more 
peaceful slumber, even though S. M. herself was one of the talkers. But 
let an unusual sound be made, in the house, on the street or even at a distance 
which caused it to be inaudible to others, and M. was instantly alert, her head 
turning toward the sound, her eyeballs rolling under their lids, her features 
doquent with inquiry. Presently there would come signs that she had 
reached a decision as to the source of the sound and that it was not deemed 
worthy of further attention; the head would return to its former position, 
and all expression of awareness would fade out in a moment. Or, if the 
sound continued to disquiet her or excite her curiosity, she would wake. 
Also, if one abruptly uttered an exclamation in a markedly different tone, M. 
would hear and understand it. Particularly after an interval of silence a 
sudden exclamation was apt to attract her attention and be comprehended. 
This was the case in the instance given in the text. When S, M. rarely 
laughed outright, or shook the body in laughing, M. would sometimes listen 
for a renewal of the sound, scowling with annoyance. 

Of course the boundaries of Assyria were changing. As time went on 
and the cure of the whole case proceeded, M.’s sleep tended more and more 
to obliviousness of external stimuli, and to silence, though she was capable 
even to the end of recognizing, for example, my presence, and of murmur- 
ing “ Papo.” 
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story of the night, adding that the dream came from a tour of 
imagination on the part of M., about two weeks ago, when the 
latter was feeling blue on account of “being a bother”, and 
turned over in her mind what she would do, and what S. M 
says she would never have dared to do. When M. woke and 
found that I knew of the dream and of its cause she was profuse 
in repentance, saying, “ We will never think such things again 
We will never leave you. We couldn’t live if we went away.” 
[313] 

While R. D. was sitting on the porch in the forenoon, the 
five-year-old girl of a dreadful woman in the neighborhood, who 
talks about everybody, came up and asked “ What makes you 
sit upstairs all the time? Why don’t you work, like Mrs. P.’ 
With troubled countenance R. D. asked if I supposed a child 
would say such things unless she had heard them from her 
parents. I said that Mrs. X. said all sorts of things and a child 
might get them twisted, and R. D. was replaced by M. In$ 
minutes, with “ O papa!”, R. D. was back. She now asked what 
I supposed Mrs. X. really said. I replied that of course I did 


313. Altogether there will be found in the record many instances of M's 
emotional broodings affecting the imagery and coloring of R. D.’s dreams. In 
her waking hours R. D. never received more than isolated phrases, impulses 
and emotional waves from the direction of M., like bubbles rising to the sur- 
face. But a whole paragraph of ideas, a dramatic plot, first conceived and 
dwelt upon by M., would sometimes pass over into the fabric of R’ D's 
dreams. Awake or dreaming, nothing coming from M. emerged in the con 
sciousness of R. D. with any feeling of familiarity, any sense of recognition. 

If back of the out-puttings of conscious personalities there lies the unity of 
the ego, like the trunk of the tree out of which the branches spring, it would 
be reasonable to expect that the inhibited portion of the mind, if it ever 
experienced passages of thought from the dissevered portions, would do so in 
its subliminal depths. As a matter of fact, other cases have shown the same 
phenomenon of one personality getting glimpses of another from which it 
was habitually shut off, in dreams. It was so in the Hanna case (“ Multiple 
Personality”, Sidis and Goodhart, pp. 137? 220, etc.), and in the case of 
Michael Haitsch, studied by the writer. Every case manifests the same lack 
of recognition, at least after waking from the dream. 

Is it not probable that “the isolated phrases, impulses and emotional 
waves”, which, as said, some times passed up from M. into the consciousness 
of R. D. while she was awake, were first transferred subliminally, and then 
rose to the surface from the depths of R. D.’s own personality? 
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Infant Sick Doris lifted showing loss of motor functions. 
See pp. 551 seq., 569. 


“DO IT AGAIN.” 
Papa’s face nearing Infant Sick Doris at once delighted and fright@ 
ened. ~ infantile movement of right hand. See pp. 554 seq., 560mm 
Note 317. 
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not know, but it was not worth considering, whereupon R. D. 
went again, returned in two minutes, and persisted for a short 
while. M. came and was followed by S. D., who appeared to 
have a headache, as she said, “ Papa make hit all better”, and 
added “ Dry” I rose to get water, but heard, “ No, there isn’t 
time before dinner”, and it was M. who had smelt the cooking 
meat, and wanted to be the one to eat it. 

S. M. says, in response to queries, that R. D. was always 
éway when another character was out, and S. D. was also al- 
Ways away when another was out. As for herself, S. M. is al- 
ways watching when R. D. or §. D. is out, also when M. is out 
and awake. She used to watch practically always, but lately, 
when M. is out and asleep, and I am taking care of her, S. M. 
sometimes goes away, for she “ knows that D. is safe.” 

A few mornings ago I noticed when I entered that S. D. 
was not saying “noises! noises!” as is her wont when alone. 
She was jammed against the wall at the time, and her bosom 
pressed closely upon a twist of bed-clothing. When she turned 
away so that the pressure was relieved, before her eyes met 
mine, she began to utter the familiar word. I turned her over 
$0 that the pressure was renewed, and the word ceased, to begin 
again when rolled away. ‘Today it was discovered that the same 
phenomenon, namely, that pressure upon the mammz inhibits 
consciousness of sound, is true of M., at least when she is asleep. 
At a time when slight sounds in the house caused her to turn her 
head and listen intently, if a pillow were held tightly across the 
chest the loudest slamming of doors evoked no signs of attention. 
Perhaps, when in the night, S. D. would try to escape from 
Moises by jamming up against the wall, the pressure absorbed 
her slight stock of attention, and perhaps M. has, by a sort of 
auto-suggestion, derived the phenomenon from her. 

In the morning S. D. failed to respond when I interpolated 
in my reading to her, “another nose”, and S. M. predicted 
that she would soon lose “ nose ” also, which happened this after- 
moon. S. D. still enjoys having me blow into her eyes; placing 
first one then the other in position, all the while smiling with 
Widely parted lips and laughing with breath expelled and in- 
drawn in baby fashion. She cannot sit up without help, nor can 
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she now hold her head erect; unless supported it falls back- 
wards, forwards, or towards her shoulder, as happens. 

The following is the entire list of the expressions retained 
by S. D. to this evening, with no variation of form omitted. 1. 
Dear (s). 2. One Dear; Dear two; two Dears. 3. Papa (s) [or 
“Asa Papa.” See p. 657] 4. One Papa; Papa two; two 
Papas. 5. Papas and Dears. 6. Dearsin Papas. 7. Hit. 8. 
No hit. 9. Dears hit. 10. Dears nohit. (No hit dears.) 11. 
Dry. 12. Hit dry. 18. Noises. 14. Noises hit. 15. Noises 
no hit. 16. Make hit all better. 17. Papa make hit better. 
18. Papa make hit all better. 19. Who hit us? 20. Go. 21. 
No. 22. Nogo. 23. Dears go. 24. Dearsno go. 25. Papa 
no go. ( No go Papa) 26. Papa all gone. 27. No papa all 
gone. 28. No noise. 29. Yes. 30. Make it go. 31. Make 
it go and go and go. 382. Do it again. 33. Put it in. 34, 
What’s that? [“Waz zat”] 35. Soon. 36. So! [314] She 


314, Explanation of terms and phrases, following the above order of 
numbering. 1. Her eyes. 2. Formula used in pointing to her eyes. 3. Dr. 
P. or his eye. 4. Formula used in pointing to Dr. P.’s eyes. 5. Equivalent 
to Your eyes and mine. 6, I see my eyes in your eyes. 7. I feel pain. 
8. The pain is gone, or I feel no pain. 9. I have a headache in the region 
of the eyes. 10. The headache in the region of my eyes has gone. 11. I am 
thirsty, or I have a painful sensation—it needs something. 12. Please put 
something on to help the place that hurts. 13, I hear sounds which disturb 
me, or which I do not understand. 14. I hear sounds which cause a painful 
sensation. 15. The sounds no longer disturb me. 16, Please, papa, do some- 
thing to relieve my pain. 17. Either same as 16, or Papa has cured my pain. 
18. Same as 17, only more emphatic. 19. Who (or what) struck (or hurt) 
me? 20. I am tired (or frightened) and want to lapse from consciousness. 
21. General term of negation. 22. Same as 24 or 25. 23. Same as 20. 24 
I am going to shut my eyes, but that does not mean that I want to Japse from 
consciousness yet. 25. Please, papa, don’t disappear. Said when Dr. P. with- 
drew his face beyond her short limit or outside of her narrow angle of vision. 
26. Uttered when Dr. P.’s face disappeared. 27. Uttered when Dr. P.’s face 
became visible again. 28. Meaning obvious. 29. Usual meaning. 30. Said 
when she wanted Dr. P. to make his mouth move—the only thing about his 
face besides the eyes which attracted her attention. Also when she wanted 
him to talk. 31. A variation of 30, caught by imitation. 32. Said when any- 
thing was done which pleased her, particularly when she saw Dr. P.’s eyes 
grow larger, ¢. ¢., his face approaching. 33. Said when she saw anything in 
my mouth, even the tongue, which she had not, or did not know that she had, 
in her own. 34, Exclamation evoked by any intrusion upon her conscious- 
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has now just 26 words in her vocabulary. Of these 4 are sub- 
stantives—three days ago she had 11; 5 are pronouns, 5 are 
verbs, 4 are adjectives, there are 5 adverbs, 1 preposition, 1 con- 
junction and 1 interjection. May 11-12: 19 alt.: 7 R. D., 11h. 
jom.; 9 M., est. 8 h. 50 m.; 3 S. D., est. 3 h. 

May 13. R. D. especially, but also M. to some extent is 
tremulous in body, particularly in walking and going up and 
down steps. ‘This condition has existed to some extent ever 
since R. D. began to come out for long periods, but has increased 
with S. D.’s growing disability. [315] 

In the afternoon S. M. suggested that I should ask M. if 
she would like a doll, and added that she knew that M. would 
like one, but not how she would take the suggestion. When M. 
came I said softly, “ How would you like a doll?” She fairly 
trembled with delight, hid her face a moment and then mur- 
mured. “ O papo, how I would like a doll!” And when told that 
she should have one she was enchanted to a degree that I had 
never seen her. -In the midst of her rejoicings R. D. came, in 
consequent good spirits. In the evening S. D. commented: upon 
the scene with a sort of motherly amusement. She described the 
sort of drama which M. plays when alone. She has objects in 
the study named to represent persons, and not only persons, but 
cities, forests, ships, etc. She acts not only her own part but 
those of the other characters, changing her voice and manner to 
correspond. After an interruption she resumes where she left 
off. It would take about a day to go through the whole play, 
which has never changed except by additions. , She used some- 
times to play it all night. If a named object is moved from its 
place she is sadly disturbed, as all the objects which figure must 
be in a particular order. When the room was cleaned recently, 
she watched Mrs. P. anxiously, and was pleased when she heard 


ness, the cause of which she did not comprehend. 35. I am not quite ready 
to lapse from consciousness. Said when I took her wrists or made move- 
ments which she interpreted as preliminaries for her departure. 36. That is 
enough ; stop. 

315. S. M. would say “The R. D. has not been carrying much of the 
burden for five years, and S. D. has so suddenly dropped it that it makes R. 
Ds nerves tremulous. Even M., who has been helping ever since she was a 
baby, is weakening. R. D, will have to get used to it gradually.” 
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that I was particular to have everything keep its place. [316] 

The periodical pains began today. As they became sharp §, 
D. felt them and it was pathetic to see her start and to hear her 
say “ Hit! Who hit us?. Papa make hit all better. Hit dry. 
Hit dry. So!” Here she would straighten up and appear to be 
waiting, as she waited for me to get water on the night of the 
fall. Then, at a new twinge, she would begin the routine of 
exclamations again, at times becoming very earnest in her solici- 
tations. Mrs. P. with difficulty managed to make some appli- 
cation of iodine. As we had to leave her, and she lost sight of 
my eyes, she repeated for a while, “ Papa all gone ”, then packed 
herself in the crack between the couch and the wall. I placed 
cushions between her and the wall and left her. She was on deck 
much of the night, and M. the rest, alternately waking and sleep- 
ing. S. M. reported that S. D. would call on me through the 
night to “make hit all better”, saying “ hit dry”, and then 
“ Papa all gone.” May 12-13: men. per. began; 18 alt.: 6 R. D, 
trh. 27 m.; 7 M., est. 11h. 33 m.; 5 S. D., est. rh. 

May 14. Sunday. R. D. banished most of the time, and M. 
feeling badly, same cause. In her sleep M. would cry delightedly, 
“O papo”, and sometimes add in ecstatic tones, “ baby doll!”, 
but this last would be followed by the lugubrious utterance of 
“No, no!”, caused, said S. M., by the recollection that I had said 
she was to have it on Thursday, which seemed ages off. S. M, 
suggested that, as I cannot go to town tomorrow, I put M. on 
the car and let her go alone to the familiar shop of B. and B, 
giving her just money enough for the doll and telling her to come 
right back; the pleasurable excitement would prevent her from 
getting scared, and she would come back at once in order to see 
the doll again. When M. woke I told her that she would have 
the doll tomorrow, and. her ecstasy seemed complete, and het 
subsequent sleeping utterances gave vent to her delight. M. was 
here most of the. day, with intervals of S. D. 

S. D. now comes only, save perhaps early in the morning, 
when M. voluntarily “lets go” in order to rest. She has found 
a new game. I happened to bob my head in her direction, and 


316, See fuller description of the “Drama”, note 330, 
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she giggled and gurgled like a baby (M. says that she used to 
laugh that way when she was three or four years old) and said 
“ Do it again.” I did it again, and again and again, at her 
repeated order. If my face approached hers too quickly she was 
a little scared as well as pleased, even to the extent of putting out 
her hands and saying “go”, to indicate her wish to depart. 
Opening my eyes widely with head held motionless produced the 
same effect of pleasure upon her and drew the same exclamation, 
and she experienced the same thrill of fright when they opened 
very quickly. 

S. D. has Lost all Sense of Spatial Relations, It appears 
that she cannot distinguish variations of distance other than. as 
diminution and increase of size. [317] 

A few minutes after Mrs. P. and I had started for church R. 
D. came out at 7.20 p. m. and judged that it was late at night and 
that we were sleeping in the adjoining room, so when she heard 
the key rattling in the lock at 8.45 she was frightened away. Re- 
called she slept 10.30 to5a.m. May 13-14: abt. 27 alt.: 3 R. D., 
th. 37 m.; abt. 9 M., abt. 17 h. 33 m.; abt. 9 S. D., est. 5 h. 

May 15. Inthe forenoon I put M. on the car, and she went 
to the shop to buy the doll. According to S. M., she was greatly 
excited in the presence of so many dolls, and considerably 
amused the shop-girls, though they were courteous. At last she 
said, “ Take some of them away, I can’t choose from so many”, 
and the girl did so. An old gentleman was attracted by the 
naive spectacle, and she appealed to him, “ Which would you buy 
if it were you?” somewhat to his embarrassment. She caught 
sight of Ella, and actually did not want to meet her, being under 
the spell of a stronger emotion, and slipped down another aisle 
to avoid her. As she was pasing through the picture department, 
R. D. came out with the box under her arm. She supposed that 
Mrs. P. must have left her for a few minutes, bidding her to 


317. M. afterward, in her last stages, experienced similar delight mingled 
with terror, at the sight of my approaching face, and she was able to tell 
why. “Your face gets awful big!” was her explanation. See page 1033 
also 1020. M. did not, however, like S. D. become oblivious to spatial 
relations, since she did not decline to mental infancy and so utterly lose the 
judgment derived from innumerable experiences, by which the naive report of 
vision alone is corrected. 
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wait. In the meantime M. was watching underneath, according 
to M. herself, and was very anxious, as she had been bidden to 
return at once, and did not know how long R. D. would remain, 
Her anxiety affected R. D. and made her worry more than being 
alone would ordinarily have done. In ten minutes M. was back 
having vainly tried to come before. She returned home safely. 
Both she and S. M. told me that it was the first time that M. 
had ever gone to town and returned in her own personality. She 
was pretty nervous, and declared that she did not want ever to 
go away alone again. 

I showed S. D. the doll. Some vibration from M.’s interest 
in it must have reached her, for she at once poked its eyes and 
said “ Dears”, then touched its mouth and said, “ Make it go.” 
But when I talked for the doll, she said “no ”—evidently she 
wanted the doll to talk. Moving the doll nearer her face had 
the effect of mine approaching, pleasure mingled with appre- 
hension. 

S. D.’s Range of Vision Shortens to Two Feet. I meas 
ured the distance at which she lost sight of the doll with the full 
light upon it, and it was about two feet. At another time, when 
the light was not as good, my own face disappeared at about 18 
inches. At times, when occupied with a bad pain, she appears 
not able to see me at all. On the other hand, when looking at 
and talking with me she seems oblivious to other sounds. The 
amount of attention at her disposal is very limited, if put on one 
thing it is withdrawn from all else. The pain was very bad today 
and R. D. was out but little. May 14-15: ? alt.: 4 R. D., 7h. 46 
m.; 4 M., est. 14 h. 56 m.; ? S. D., est. th. 30 m. 

May 16. R. D. slept about 6 hours last night, but today the 
pains continued so severe that she appeared but thrice for very 
brief periods. It is curious to observe S. D. when sharp pains 
come. She will be saying “ Make it go ” etc. ; suddenly she winces, 
her face takes on a serious expression, and she says, “ Hit! 
Noises hit. Papa make hit all better.” The latter expression she 
repeats over and over, but it is no longer a confident affirmation, 
but a sad and toneless, almost hopeless appeal, with something 
of wonder in it, that papa does not “ make hit better.” She goes 
on “Hit dry! . . hit dry . . hit dry,” in the same sad, 
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grave, impressive way. Nor does she bear the pain long; soon 
she stretches out her arms, says “ go”, closes her eyes as her 
wrists are taken, and is gone in a moment, with M. asleep in 
her place and S. M. speaking. 

S. M. is a fascinating and curious study. In a manner she 
identifies herself with M. and yet says she is very different, as she 
surely is. She says that she is M. in that they originally came 
together and were “ connected”, so that M. heard what S. M. 
said when she was asleep but supposed that it was herself talk- 
ing. Since D. came here to live, S. M. has “ become separated 
from M ” in the sense that M. no longer hears what S. M. says. 
Certainly it is evident that M. knows nothing which is said to me 
by S. M., and it is a never-ending astonishment to her how I am 
able to “ look into her mind ” and to tell what she has done when 
by herself, and what her very thoughts have been. M. is childish 
in all her modes of thought, while S. M. is at least as mature as 
R. D. is, and the range of her knowledge is greater. S. M. ap- 
pears to be the very antipodes of M. When M. asleep breaks 
out with some childish exclamation, in a voice distinctly different 
from that of S. M., the latter, whose discourse was thus inter- 
rupted, smiles with calm amusement, or rarely laughs aloud so 
heartily that she checks herself, saying, “I will wake her up if 
I don’t stop.” The grotesqueness or drollery of some of M.’s 
exclamations in her sleep seems to take S. M. by surprise and to 
bowl her gravity over exactly as if she were a distinct person. 
S. M. comments upon M. much as an indulgent aunt would do. 
“Oh”, says M. in her sleep, “the mother is going to get us a 
kimono!”’, and S. M. smiles and explains, “ She is thinking of 
the kimono that the mother promised today to get her.” “ O-o-oh, 
papo!” M. bursts out, rapturously; “She is thinking of the 
doll”, S. M. says indulgently. The latter comments on M.’s 
foibles. “ She is nothing but a child, more of a child probably 
than you know, because she borrows sayings that she doesn’t 
understand, and puts on to appear older than she is.” “ M. is 
cranky now; she can’t help it, it is the pain that makes her so.” 
“T am surprised that M. has become so docile and obedient. I 
expected that you would have a good deal of trouble with her. 
She never before had anyone to tell her what to do; she has been 
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used to having her own way. She has changed very much; she 
used to be mischievous and revengeful; I think you have done 
wonders with her.” §. M. laughs at many of M.’s opinions as 
the opinions of a child. Or M. wants something, and S. M. 
advises me to refuse it without arguing or persuasion, as that 
will do no good, just telling her gently but firmly what my deci- 
sion is and adhering to it. S. M. never uses M.’s slang, “ Gee 
whiz!” and the like, any more than R. D. does. She looks very 
like R. D. asleep, and yet always unmistakably different. There 
is an almost indefinable difference, also, in the quality of their 
voices. [318] She differs from both in some of her verbal ex- 
pressions, never, for instance, saying “ you papa” like M., or 
“my papa” like R. D., but always “ papa.” §. M. can usually 
tell if I am looking at her, or if I am reading, and often inquires 
when I stop the silent reading to look at a picture in the book, 
“What are you looking at?” If she judges by air-currents 
caused by my breathing and by my movements, by minute sounds 
and the like, it indicates a high degree of hyperzsthesia. 

Owing to pressure of work the record of the day was not 
kept, but the pains ceased today and my impression is that R. D. 
slept during the night. May 15-16: ? alt.: 4 R. D., 6 h. 28 m.; 
?M.,?;?S.D.? 

May 17. I was absent at the Diocesan Convention during the 
day. M. missed me exceedingly and was overjoyed when I got 
back. She forgot the constipation pills, and suffered accord- 
ingly. R. D. was out not more than an hour, and it was M. who 
spent most of the night. No further record. May 16-17: ? alt.: 
? R. D., abt. 7h. 30 m.; ? M., ?; S. D., ?. 

May 18. I was absent at the Convention half of the day. 


318. The face of S. M. looked maturer and graver than that of R. D. 
asleep, when in repose, and did not manifest the swift alterations of expres- 
sion with which the latter responded to outer stimuli or dreams; her smile 
could be merry but was usually placid, and never had the ecstatic quality often 
seen in that of the sleeping R. D. The voice of S. M. was pitched a very 
little lower than that of R. D., but the chief difference was in the manner of 
handling it. R. D. was sometimes tumultuous in utterance, S. M. never, while 
the utterance of the latter was habitually more even and measured—about 
what one would expect the utterance of R. D. to be some ten or twenty 
years hence. 
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This and the failure today also to take the pills made R. D.’s 
total term very brief. In the evening S. M. suggested that I 
rub D.’s back as M. lay asleep, saying that it always aches, and 
has since her mother’s death. Before that it never had, and 
there had been almost no bodily illness. I gave the back a vigor- 
ous massage, M. lying in deep repose,—better, said S. M., than 
she had ever known her to have. R. D. came and soon remarked, 
“ How fine I feel! Iam so rested!” She slept 11.15 p. m.-7 a. m. 
splendidly. May 17-18: ? alt.: ? R. D., perhaps 30 m.; ? M., ?; 
PS. D. 

May 19. Back massage repeated morning and evening, and 
both times R. D. came not knowing what had been done, ‘spoke 
of how well she felt and was in improved spirits. Slept through 
the night beautifully. May 18-19: ? alt.: 3 R. D., 9 h. 55 m.; 
12h. 55 m.; ? S. D., 25 m. 

May 20. Night before last R. D. bumped her eye severely, 
yet retained herself. This morning a cushion fell over on her 
face as she slept, and frightened her away. M. came and had it 
off in a jiffy. 

S. D. is always happy when she follows M. in the same mood, 
listless when she follows M. nervous and sad. She appeared to 
today at 4.50 p. m. for first time. She has not lost any part of 
her vocabulary since the 12th, but her laugh is still more in- 
fantile. She retains no likeness to the mature S. D. in any of 
her ways. M., who had not been watching all day, at about 4.40 
had asked if S. D. had been here today. Soon after she slept, 
and S. M. said, “ M. is going to let go.” Presently S. D. opened 
her eyes and gurgled, “‘S a papa”, as it sounds. [319] She 
was pleased throughout her stay except when papa went, which 
was accomplished simply by withdrawing my face about 15 
inches from hers, in subdued but good daylight. Then her 
aspect would become serious, and she would begin her 
melancholy refrain, “Papa gone! . . papa gone! 
papa gone!” No talking of mine exerted any impression, unless 
I exclaimed loudly, when her eyes would grow large and round, 


319. What I at the time set down as “‘Sa” later proved to be “asa”, the 
chief word of the curious argot which had been invented by the personalities 
in order to converse aloud among themselves safely. See page 657. 
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and she would say “ Noise! noise!” My face had to approach 
hers nearer by several inches than the point where it disappeared 
before she would break out delightedly, “‘S a papa! ‘S @ 
papa!”, and then pleadingly, almost remonstratingly, “ Papa ag 
go! No go papa!” She still takes great delight in seeing my 
face come quickly close to hers, or my eyes open quickly to thei 
fullest extent, it makes no difference which. She laughs long, if 
a soft, indescribable infantile way, holding out one arm, flexed af 
the elbow, and with hand half shut, in baby fashion. If I put 
my face close to hers, her hand goes out and grasps my eaf 
while she continues to laugh, with little tremors of delicioug 
fright. Between times she cries, “ Do it again!” The slightest 
whistling makes her grimace and say energetically, “ No!”, and 
if it is continued she does not delay to put out her hands to ga 
Frequently I experiment to see what words she can pronoungg 
after me. It is evidently a sort of game to her, which she plays 
to the best of her ability. She says the word over after me, # 
she can, often adding, “Whaz zat?” If she cannot pronounce @ 
word she at least tries, forms her lips and then says “‘S a nog 
No!” Her ability to pronounce remains the same from one day 
to another. She can say “ monkey” but never “mastiff”; she 
may pronounce the pick in “ pickaninny ”, but always gives up at 
that point. She can repeat her own name, and “Margaret ”, ina 
curious, precise, syllable-by-syllable fashion. No word foreigtt 
to her vocabulary does she learn to utter spontaneously. [320] 
After she had been here about ten minutes this afternoon, shg 
began to say “ Make it go”, and no vocal exercise that I could 
think of satisfied her. Presently she said abruptly, “ Dears go% 
held out her hands and went. “ What did she want?” I asked 
S. M. “You to say ‘monkey’ and ‘ Margaret’ and ‘ picks 
aninny’ and so on”, she replied. “It is just a habit with hem 
You usually say them by that time, and she missed them.” S. Mg 


320. Often, when S. D. pronounced “ Margaret”, there would come, oddly 
compounded with her expression of baby delight, an amused, interested look 
in the eyes, and a curious twist in the lips. It was as if a roguish sprit® 
peered for a moment from the countenance of an infant—and there did. Form 
afterwards, if I made casual inquiry, without betraying what I had seen, < 
always proved that at such times M. had been watching. 


of 


“MAKE IT GO.” 
Infant Sick Doris asking Dr. Prince to talk. 


“ MAKE-IT-GO ALL GONE.” 


Infant Sick Doris when Papa’s mouth mysteriously disappears. 
See p. 562 seq. 
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added, “‘ She sees nothing of your face but your eyes and mouth, 
all the rest is a blur,” 

Yesterday a neighbor’s maid assisted about a dinner which 
Mrs. P. gave some friends, and M. went down and helped her 
wash dishes. When she returned she remarked, “ That Kate 
says the craziest things. We don’t like her.” Afterwards S. M. 
indicated what sort of things they were, and said that M. had 
hardly answered the woman, she was so puzzled. When M. 
woke I asked her what Kate had said. “O the funniest things! 
She said she didn’t like her baby because it kept her from getting 
work. And she said she got up too soon when her baby came— 
she got up in three days. What did she mean by that? (Haven't 
you heard that mothers are sick when they have babies?) Yes, 
but they can get up any time they want to, papo. Didn’t you 
know that? (No, I didn’t know.) O yes, papo. And she said 
that she would like to go to Y— where her husband is, but 
if she did she would get a baby and then her husband would 
leave her again. What did she say such a funny thing for? 
Can’t she get a baby in Pittsburgh? What does she have to go 
to Y— to get one for? I think she is crazy. And she said that 
Mrs. X. is going to have a baby. How does she know, papo? Did 
the doctor tell her too?” I told M. that it was surely all crazy 
stuff that Kate said to her, and she seemed relieved and went to 
sleep again. S. M. then said, “ That was right, papa. It would 
do her no good to know, and she can’t understand anyway. She 
has heard some of those things said by women before R. D. and 
S. D., but she never paid attention, and forgot them. But they 
bothered her mind today. Now that she has told them and you 
have agreed that they are crazy sayings she will think of them no 
longer.” 

For several days, M. has not watched while S. D. was out. 
Also, sometimes of late she has failed to watch when R. D. was 
out and awake, and has had afterwards to ask what R. D. did. 

M. Ceasing to “Hold On”, while Sleeping. Besides, 
though her habit while sleeping had hitherto been to clutch the 
pillow or some other object firmly with one or both hands, she 
began more than a week ago to relinquish the practice when I 
am with. her, and has not done so at all for several days save 
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when she sleeps in my absence. Her old plea was, “ But I do 
that to know that I am there, papo. Don’t you want to know 
where you are? Why, I might be somewhere else and not know 
it.” 

For several days M. concealed her doll when she felt that 
R. D. was near. “ If she knew that she played with a doll when 
she ‘ forgets’ she would be ashamed. And I don’t want her to 
think that I am foolish.” But with her characteristic dislike of 
“bother”, M. forgot the precautions, and R. D. remarked to 
me, with an odd little smile, “ I see I have a doll.” I smoothed 
the matter over, and she said no more. Massage employed with 
good results. R. D. slept splendidly from 10.30 p.m. May 109- 
20: abt. 13 alt.: 5 R. D., 12 h. 53 m.; 6 M., est. 10 h. 47 m.; abt. 
2 S. D., est. 20 m. 

May 21. Sunday. At about 1 a. m., a postman, whose ring- 
ing we had not heard, banged barbarously upon the door. A 
momentary thought flashed through R. D.’s mind that Mr. 
Fischer had come to take her away, whereupon M., who had 
not been watching, came and took the same false impression from 
R. D., then came §S. D., uncomprehending, oppressed and dumb. 
S. D. slept a little while, woke still dumb, slept again, and next 
time waking could repeat words after me in mechanical fashion. 
Then it was M. and S. D. by turns, M. gradually getting more 
control of herself. Every time that M. slept she fell under the 
dominion of the impression derived from R. D. and would 
spring up or clutch me, and cry, “ How did Mr. Fischer get 
here?”’, but when awake she would ask what happened, and re- 
spond to my explanation, “ No, someone was hurt”, probably 
taking her cue from the words she heard uttered by Mrs. P. on 
first coming, “ Stop that!” M. said that she guessed she would 
always have to watch when R. D. sleeps. “For J could have 
heard the bell and woke you.” M. passed the rest of the night, 
uneasily, and the effects wore off gradually during the day. 

S. D.’s Field of Vision Shrinks to its Ultimate Fourteen 
Inches. Now in good light she loses sight of my eyes at about 
14 inches, at their approach again appears to see them dimly 
and uncertainly at 10% or 11 inches, and at 10 inches cries de- 
lightedly “‘S a papa.. Papa no go!” I put my hand over my 
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mouth and she stopped saying “ Make it go” to exclaim, per- 
plexedly, “ All gone! All gone! Make-it-go all gone!” This 
new combination of old elements of her verbal repertoire to 
describe a new situation shows that she still has a little mental 
initiative 

While M. was sleeping in the afternoon, she sat up and ex- 
tended her arms with outspread fingers in a manner that I have 
never seen in any of the characters. S. M. was as puzzled as the 
rest of us to account for this, and began to make internal obser- 
vations, apparently, to find out the meaning. S. M. had just 
opened her mouth to speak when M. woke and asked “ What 
made you say that, papo?” (When?) Just as I woke up. (I 
said nothing. What did you think I said?) ” She looked at Mrs. 
P. in an embarrassed manner, and declined to tell unless I told 
first. “ If you didn’t say it, who did, papo?” She fell asleep and 
S. M. said, “ It came to me that I knew what M. was doing and 
I had just said ‘Oh, I have found out what she is doing—(No, 
you didn’t tell us that.) Didn’t I? I thought I did. Well then, I 
had just thought it when she woke and she must have gotten my 
thought. For that is what she thought she heard. She was 
thinking about her play, and she had gotten to a place where she 
was on a ship and—(Was it where she was trying to save the 
child that fell overboard?) No, the child falls overboard as they 
are coming on the ship—this was afterwards.” M. woke and I 
said softly, M. being less inclined to tell Mrs. P. secrets than me, 
“You were thinking about your play, weren’t you? You were 
on the ship?” She hid her face and said, “ O papo! how do you 
know? (Science tells me.) But papo, I don’t want your science 
to tell you everything about us.” She asked what object in the 


‘room was the ship, and I had to confess that “ science ” had not 


told me that, so she shyly confessed that the couch represented 
the ship. 


On our return from church in the evening we found M. in a 
strange mood, looking out of round eyes in a dazed, sober fashion, 
unable to smile except in a spectral sort of way, yet denying that 
anything was the matter. At first I made the mistake of telling 
her that she had been allowing some fancy to bother her, which 
did not have a good effect. At last I picked her up and put her 
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to sleep by suggestion. Then S. M. explained that M. had heard 
noises which partly renewed the feelings of last night. “ She 
could not help getting into that state, and she couldn’t get herself 
out of it; it is all automatic. What you should have done at once 
is what you did finally, pick her up and put her to sleep, and let 
her come out of it that way. She saw that you were worried and 
that worried her. She began to think that she had done some- 
thing wrong, and couldn’t tell for the life of her what, and that 
made her worse. Another time don’t argue with her and don’t 
show that you are worried, just pick her up and let her go to 
sleep, and I will tell you about it.” 


R. D. slept from about 11 to 5.30 a. m., but poorly, as every 
sound brought back the fright of the night before. May 20-21: 
abt. 17 alt.: 2 R. D., 4h. 10 m.; abt. 7 S. D., 50 m.; abt. 8 M,, 
19 h. 30 m. 

May 22. Yesterday we had told R. D. that. we would visit 
a picture gallery today, but it proved to be so hot that Mrs. P. 
thought we had better postpone it. Before R. D. came, S. M. 
read me quite a lecture. “ Don’t tell them that you are going to 
take them anywhere until you are ready to go, then just take 
them. §S. D. was always getting disappointed, and R. D. looks 
forward so to things. If she wakes up slowly, tell her in her sleep 
so she won’t go away.” But R. D. came without warning at 
about 10. I told her as tactfully as possible, but she snuffed out, 
and M. was there, looking dissatisfied, kicking out with her foot 
and ejaculating, “ O gee!” I had to be absent most of the day, 
and R. D. was absent too. 


After R. D. came at about 10.30 p. m., I gave her psychic 
treatment against the fear of noises, telling her that she was safe 
and that she would not be troubled by noises in the night. Her 
mobile features, her smile and slight dipping of the head in as- 
sent, showed that she understood. I remained in the room for 
fifteen minutes, and every sound I made caused a gentle smile to 
play about the mouth of the sleeper. S. M. reported that R. D. 
minded the noises of the night very little. May 21-22: ? alt.: 2 
R. D., 6 h. 33 m.; 2 M., est. 16 h. 47 m.; ? S. D., est. 10 m. 


May 23. M. was here alone for about two hours and twenty- 
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five minutes, before I entered. [321] She asked me, child as 
she is, to “ hold her”, so I took her on my arm. At 7.55 R. D. 
opened her eyes without warning, the earliest that I remember of 
her coming after spending the night herself. She said that she 
felt herself coming, and that I was near. She worked hard at 
self-appointed tasks until about 11, when M. came with the 
usual jerk, said “O gee whiz!” and, feeling very tired went at 
once to sleep. S. M. remarked that M. had to rest a good deal 
for R. D., and recalled that R. D. had said that she could feel 
that she was getting stronger, that even when she was “ away” 
she gained strength, for when she returned after a long interval 
she could feel increased vigor. S. M. said, “I didn’t suppose 
that R. D. knew that she got stronger even when M. is here, but 
she does, now.” 

Unfortunately M. is a little pig for eating between meals. 
Yesterday afternoon, S. M. informs me to my horror, M. actu- 
ally ate two oranges, two bananas, a plate of ice-cream, and fifteen 
crackers. R. D. seldom eats between meals, and S. D. no longer 
eats or drinks, and never points to her mouth and says “ dry.” 
I placed two tiny scraps of candy on §. D.’s tongue, she said 
“Whaz zat” and mechanically swallowed one of them, said 
“hit”, and began to spear about in her mouth at the other with 


her finger. M. came, and complained that the swallowed bit of — 


candy was sticking in her throat. When M. is thirsty while 
asleep she purses up her lips, and S. M. explains what she wants. 
Immediately, as the glass touches her lips, one or both hands 


321. Space cannot be taken to explain, every time that it is indicated that 
an alternation took place at such an hour, when the girl was alone, how the 
fact was obtained. She kept up her habit of sleeping with a watch hung near 
the couch, and both R. D. and M. habitually looked at it on waking. In the 
above case, R. D. woke, saw by the watch that it was about 4.45, and remained 
awake according to her after judgment about fifteen minutes before she 
“forgot”. M. also, after she learned that I liked to know when she came, 
would report to me, and all tests showed that reports were veracious. Though 
M. could not well judge the lapse of time, becoming later absolutely helpless 
in this respect, she continued for a considerable period “able to observe and 
temember time by the clock. Even after she lost the power of telling time 
by the clock, she would note the position of the hands and report where they 
were when she came. But toward her end she no longer observed the time- 
Pieces at all. 
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grasp the glass with such energy that usually part of the water is 
spilled. Down gces her mouth and her nose partly immerses it- 
self in the fluid, as she gulps it like a little pig. S. M. is apt to 
be so tickled that she laughs in the water, with consequent 
bubbles and choking. M. withdraws her lips to breathe—she is 
in no humorous mood—then dashes back at the water as if it 
were her last chance on earth. 

Any notion which M. awake gets, accompanied by emotion, 
is apt to crop out in M. asleep, even for a day or more after M. 
awake has recovered from it. She got the erroneous impression 
last evening that I wanted to go to bed, and kept up a series of 
exclamations, like “Go to bed, papo, I want you to go to bed.” 
Nothing could remove her fixed conviction, nothing could stop 
the reiterations, until I picked her up and put her to sleep, which 
action S. M. again commended. On several occasions during to- 
day, M. asleep broke out with the same isolated, vestigial phrase. 
She still occasionally cries in her sleep, “ Mother is going to get 
us a kimono”, in so triumphant a manner that S. M. says it 
sounds as though she were defying the world to prevent it. 

R. D. was given a small bank such as is issued by savings- 
banks. M. said, “ Papo, what made you give her that? O you 
papo! She has swiped my forty-five cents that I have been 
saving since we came here. The greaser! She might have let 
that money alone. It didn’t belong to the gang; it belonged to 
me. I had an object for that money.” I offered her forty-five 
cents, but she said, “ No, I don’t want your money, I wanted our 
own money. It took us ten weeks to save that, and I spose it 
will be ten weeks before we get 45 cents again.” She saves it by 
picking it up from the floor, etc., and candidly thinks. that it is 
hers by right of discovery. 

S. M. sometimes says, now, “I am going away ”, and for say 
ten minutes the silence is unbroken; if I speak there is no answer. 
She announces her return by murmuring “ Papa.” §. M. never 
“ goes away” except when I am with M., and the latter is sleep- 
ing very profouridly. Once today S. M. said, “I think that M. is 
going to let go and let S. D. come.” But soon she added, “ No, 
she seems to have changed her mind.” Not long after S. D. 
did come, and went through her program in right jolly fashion. 
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§. M. remarks that S. D. has no idea what it is to “ go”, she only 
recollects the word and holding out her hands as a part of the 
schedule. This is probably so, but she does so, probably auto- 
matically, when tired, and skips intervening numbers on the pro- 
gram for the concluding one, if frightened or annoyed. Later 
M. spoke of being able to let S. D. come any time. “ Want me | 
to show you?” and in a flash, there was infant S$. D. When M. 
returned, she laughed and said, “ Now do you want me to let 
R. D. come? (Can you do that too?) No, not always. But 
when I feel the way I do now, I can. But she can only stay a 
minute when I do it. It doesn’t do any hurt, but then it doesn’t 
do any good either, ‘ cause she can’t stay. Shall I do it? (Yes, 
you may once.) <A snap of the head and R. D.’s face was 
looking at me, and R. D.’s voice saying “O my papa, I am so 
glad to be here again ”—and out she snuffed, and M. was back. 
I asked M. whether she would be willing to completely go when 
the time came. “ Sure, papo”, she replied in manner most con- 
vincing, “I am willing for anything that is good for the R. D. 
I would be willing to go now, if it would be good for her. I 
like to be here, but 1 want the R. D. to get well. I could stay in all 
the time now, papo, but if I did she would be asleep a good deal 
of the time, and she would fall asleep wherever she was. You 
would have to keep her in all the time, and she would sleep like 
a log. O, I’ve studied this thing all out. Would you like for 
me to stay in for a day, papo, and see how it works? I will if 
you say so.” I told her that I thought she had better not. [322] i. 
S. M. confirmed what M. had said, and stated that M. had been 
studying R. D. and experimenting, ever since she knew I was 
trying to get her well. “ She knows what she can do, and she 
knows how it will work. Why, M. believed before she saw 
you that she would have to go some time.” R. D. ironed in the 


322. One almost wishes that the experiment had been tried. But the 
rule which was instinctively followed throughout the history of the case was i 
that which I once heard expressed by Dr. W. K. Walker about as follows: 
“The good of the patient should be the paramount consideration, and not the ; 
gratification of scientific curiosity. The latter may have results of great 
value, but should be pursued as opportunity incidentally occurs, and never 
when it means the hazarding of the patient’s interest in any degree.” 
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afternoon, and then went, M. uttering a “Gee!” that means 
weariness, and indicates danger of M.’s pitching into some 
monotonous work, out of sheer nervousness. I asked M. how 
much she had watched today. “I didn’t at all this forenoon, 
and none of her being out the first part of the afternoon, but she 
got tired and then I began to watch.” This remark is illumi- 
nating, as any of M.’s remarks are, of the mechanism involved. 

M., averse to “ bother”, frequently does not fasten her hose- 
supporters, comes down with shoes unbuttoned, and is generally 
tormented by the details of dress. Be it remembered that it is 
a new thing for her to have to be the one to dress at all. “ As 
soon as I learn how to manage one thing, the mother buys 
another that hitches on differently.” Yet as much as she hates 
bother, she hates perspiration and dirt more, so she is a frequent 
bath-taker. Sunday afternoon and evening she took two, one 
hot and the other cold; the day before she took a bath, and 
later R. D. came out, and not knowing that a bath had shortly 
before been taken, had another. M. is a little slouchy in her 


carriage, but when .R. D. comes, up goes her head, and her whole 
form becomes erect. [323] M. hates anything that pinches, 
especially a corset. [324] 

Towards evening S. M. said that she thought R. D. the 
strongest today she has ever been. “ She trembles a good bit 


323. After S. D. disappeared, R. D. began to show a little tendency to 
stoop (taken over from S. D.?), but this gradually wore off. M. was pre- 
eminently the one whose shoulders slouched, and after M. went, R. D. re 
newed the tendency in more marked degree. For some time I was in the 
habit of calling her attention to it, and it seemed to make matters worse. 
At length it was discovered that when away from home unaccompanied by 
Mrs, P. or myself her figure became erect. This seemed to indicate that my 
reminders, through fear of becoming liable to their repetition, was creating a 
mental picture of herself as stooping, which subconsciously wrought the result 
of stooping in fact. With an initial suggestion that she should think of her- 
self as standing erect, I stopped referring to posture, only taking the pre- 
caution to guard my own bodily carriage. , 

324 Later it was ascertained, beyond any question, that wearing a corset 
was positively pernicious to R. D., producing bodily pains and particularly 
headache, with consequent disturbance of sleep, “ forgetting”, etc.; and with 
some difficulty, owing to Mrs. P.’s skepticism as to the injury, she was in- 
duced to discard them, 
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still, but not so much as she did. She trembles less in the legs 
than ever before since she began to come out so much.” But 
her working so much made M. very tired, and, as sometimes is 
the case, M. did not realize that what she needed was sleep, but 
wanted to go out on the porch. Suddenly, as she sat in a chair, 
looking at a paper, the paper dropped and her head sagged—she 
was asleep. I failed to record the other day that M. fell asleep 
sitting upright on the couch, and S. M. called me just in time to 
catch her as she was falling to the floor. Forewarned today, I 
went to M.’s side, woke her and told her she should lie down. She 
began the monotonous reiteration of “ No, I want to go out on 
the porch.” By saying calmly, “ No, you must lie down”, over 
and over, I got her to do so, but she kept up the “ cricket-chirp ”, 
and even after she had been asleep for fifteen minutes attempted 
to rise, and several times said “—on the porch.” 

Also, a few days ago, the parrot flew at R. D. and bit her. 
It is the first time that she has done this to R. D. M. came for 
an instant, but the fright was communicated to her, and 
S$. D. came. The latter, having lost her motor power, fell to the 
floor and remained some ten minutes before M. returned. S. M. 
reported that she herself was watching all the time, and was 
fearing that the parrot might attack S. D., but was of course 
helpless. In former days, when there was an emergency and S. 
D. was sleeping, S. M.’s course would have been to call the sub- 
liminal M. who would in turn wake S. D. But it would have 
been useless now, as S. D. is no longer competent to help herself. 

Again R. D. received psychic re-enforcement against fear of 
noise, after she fell asleep for the night. S. M. reports that a 
screen fell from the window in the night, R. D. started, but was 
not alarmed. She slept 11 p. m.-5 a.m. May 22-23: 16 alt.: 
6R. D., rr h. 36 m.; 8 M., 12h. 48 m.; 2 S. D., 6 m. 

May 24. In the forenoon we all went to the picture gallery. 
M. was on deck until we stood before the first picture, when R. 
D. came. She was enchanted throughout the hour and twenty- 
five minutes of the inspection. The moment that we turned 
away to go to lunch M. came, very tired, and after lunch, in an 
obscure corner of the park, she slept for an hour. Again we 
entered the hall and R. D. came at the first picture, and remained 
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entranced during the hour that we continued the inspection, de- 
parting the moment that we were through. When we reached 
home, M. was weary, and, as is usual in that state, wanted to do 
all sorts of things. In the evening there were amusing and dis- 
tressing episodes. M. would fall asleep and cry, “I want you to 
go right to bed, papo.” Again she would say, “ We will get up 
now ”, her exclamation when she rose from sleep in the park. At 
intervals M. or S. M. would tell me that R. D. was thinking, 
underneath, of the pictures. At 9.40 I glanced at the couch, and 
it was S. D., sleeping with clenched fists, and her pulse was but 
54. Alarmed, Mrs. P. and I set to work rubbing her. After 
some minutes, M. came, with the exclamation, “Oh! O my 
head!” and continued to repeat this as she fell asleep. Presently 
she was found to be saying, “ Hold my head.” I placed my hand 
on the top of her head, and she became silent and seemcd more 
at ease; but when I removed my hand the cry began again. A 
little longer, and S. M. said, “ She will be all right now. That 
S. D.’s sleeping was very bad for her. Sharp pains went 
through her head when she first spoke, and she couldn’t see. It 
was too much for R. D.,—so much joy, and so much study as she 
put on the pictures. She studied them point by point, and she 
remembers the details of lots of them. If she only would not 
think of them so much! But she keeps thinking of them.” Both 
in the afternoon and in the evening, M. broke out in her sleep, 
“ Don’t you think about it. I want you to quit that”, etc. S. M. 
said that M. was addressing R. D., who of course could not hear 
her, but whom she wanted to stop thinking of the pictures. Once 
she added, “ If you do, I’ll—” and stopped. S. M. said that M. 
was about to say, “I'll tear ’em up”, but thought better of it. 
When M. woke I said quietly, “ That’s right, you would never 
do that again.” She stared at me wonderingly and as if scared, 
with round eyes. I went on, “ The thought came to you, didn’t 
it? But you put itaway. That’s a good girl.” She hid her face, 
and said in hushed tones, “I’m sorry.” Later, in the evening, 
she got to thinking in her sleep about my strange knowledge, and 
murmured, “ We can’t even think!” Waking, she said, “I’m 
going to learn your ‘science’, papo. (You would have to learn 
Latin and Greek and German.) Perhaps I could learn German.” 
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R. D. came before 11, wan and confused, unable to smile, and 
suffering from bad headache. I bathed her temples until she 
was able to smile, and then M. came, with the headache gone. R. 
D. came again at about 11 and slept at once. May 23-24: 10 alt.: 
4R.D., 8h. 30 m.; 5 M., 15h. 15 m.; 1S. D., 15 

May 25. S. D. came this morning at about 2, but fortunately 
did not sleep. M. followed her in about an hour, and finished 
the night. I found her at 5, tired but not peevish. 

I asked S. M. to range the group according to their emotion- 
ality. Her answer was given without hesitation. “M. is the 
most emotional. She can hardly see a child or a dog or a cat 
without going into ecstasies and wanting to take it up. The R. 
D. comes next, and then came the S. D., while I am the least 
emotional.” Observation vindicates S. M.’s judgment on this 
matter, absolutely. 

S. M. spontaneously stated the order in which the group came 
to have confidence in me. (1) R. D., at the time that she came 
out in December, 1911, and I talked to her about books. (2) 
S. D. later became convinced that I sincerely sought her good. 
(3) M. continued to be inimical after S. D.’s confidence was 
won, the main reason being that I tried to drive her out by 
violent measures. M. was willing to go, says S. M., but knew 
that S. D. and especially R. D. could not get along without her 
then. (4) “After all the rest got to liking you”, said S. M., 
“T was still suspicious. But finally I too became convinced that 
you were D.’s friend, and were getting her well.” [325] M. 
while sleeping still occasionally feels my hand over, with delicate 
and inquiring touch, and sometimes my face. Presently she 
seems to arrive at a conclusion, perhaps pats my hand or my 
face a few times in token of recognition, and settles back into 
deeper slumber. When I sat beside M. early this morning she 
flung her arms around my neck in her sleep, and as I myself 
dozed with weariness, my forehead was borne dowy until it 
touched her chin. She was reminded, apparently, of a scene in 
her drama, and began, in the most moving, motherly, tones 


325. More than a year later S. M. repeated the statement, and added that 
her “ suspicion ” was that we would not have patience to deal with so trouble- 
some a case properly. 
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“Dear head! dear little head! Don’t cry, dear. Don’t cry, 
Don’t cry.” Then, turning her head to the left, her tones be- 
came stern. “ Keep still, children, and let me get this child to 
sleep. . . No, I won't tell you stories. . Louise, put your 
dress down! . . Didn't I tell you I wouldn’t tell you stories 
now?” Again turning her attention to the fancied child in her 
arms, “ Your mother will get you a nice new dress . . Yes, 
dear. Go to sleep.” Suddenly she passed her hand over my 
face, and seemed to make a discovery. “O papo!”, she cried in 
an altered voice, and the doll-play was over. Again, while 
asleep she sneezed. When she woke I referred to the sneeze. 
“O”, said M., “you must be mistaken. We didn’t sneeze. 
(Well, it sounded like it.) Ono. We didn’t sneeze. We were 
just expecting to, that must have been what you heard.” [326] 
A number of the times, while asleep in the evening, M. gave vent 
to such exclamations as “ Aw, quit it! O gee! I wish you would 
stop that. . . You make me tired.” §S. M. explained that 
M. was watching R. D.’s thinking about the pictures, and seeing 
the pictures as they came up before R. D.’s mind. Presently M,, 
in her peculiar tones, so different from those of S. M., cried, 
“ T wonder what that is!’’, and S. M. explained that she was see- 
ing in R. D.’s mind a very dark picture by J. A. Weir, which R. 
D. comprehended, but which M. did not. After M. woke I said, 
“Tt was pretty hard to tell what that one was about, wasn’t it?” 
The startled, wondering look filled her eyes again, as she said, 
“Papo! How do you know?” This incident seems to present 
phenomena of triple consciousness. We have (1) R. D. thinking 
about and recalling the details of pictures seen in the art gallery. 
(2) M watching R. D. as she thinks about the pictures, and see 
ing them as they are recalled by R. D., tired and disgusted by 
the whole business, yet occasionally curious, not recognizing or 
comprehending a picture treasured in R. D.’s memory. (3) S. 
M. observing both the other mental processes, relating and ex- 


326. S. M. declared that D. never sneezed or stretched during the five 
years following S. D.’s advent. For some time, stretching continued to be 
one of the indices of improvement, and the cessation of the practice accom- 
panied any marked declension in nervous energy and spirits. . 
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plaining them to me, and smiling in enjoyment of M.’s im- 
patience. 

Mrs. P. said something about M. blending with R. D., then 
S. M. spoke up decidedly, “ No, she will disappear. The dif- 
ference is that S. D. was separated from the R. D. (And wasn’t 
M? No, she just came. (From where?) I don’t know. 
Perhaps M. has some idea, but I doubt it. (Well, if M. came 
from outside—) I didn’t say that she came from outside. 
(Where did she come from, then?) I don’t know.” May 24- 
25: 26 alt.: 12 R. D., 6h. 15 m.; 12 M., 16h. 10 m.; 2S. D., rh. 
5m. [327] 

May 26. M. is developing a habit, especially when tired and 
sleepy, of proposing with earnestness, “Let’s go out on the 
porch.” Even after she has fallen asleep, the “ cricket-chirp ” 
continues. At times it is almost distressing. 

At this stage M. perspires noticeably more than R. D. 

The day was uneventful. R. D. came at 10.30 for the night, 
and dreamed dreams suggested by me after she was asleep. S. 
D. did not appear today at all. May 25-26: 14 alt.:7 R. D., 12h. 
43 m.; 7 M., 11h. 13 m. 

May 27. M. now almost never watches while S. D. is out, 
and watches less and less while R. D. is out—none at all on Wed- 
nesday. 

R. D. First Comes During a Meal. For the first time 
since she came here, R. D. came during a meal. It was when M. 
had her mouth full of tea, and was eating a tart. Since M. is 
fond of tea and liked the tart this incident seems to indicate that 
M.’s power to delay the coming of R. D. when the conditions, 
other than M.’s desire at the time to stay, are favorable thereto, 
is lessening. R. D.’s first act, after swallowing the tea in her 
mouth, which she appeared to do with some difficulty, was to 
shove the cup aside. In the evening, as M. was asleep, she sud- 
denly cried, “ O my tea.” 

327. The alternations from the evening of May 24 to the same of May 
25 were as follows: R. D. abt. 11 p. m., S. D. abt. 2 a. m., M. abt. 3, R. D. abt. 
6, M. 2 m. later, R. D. for 2 m., M., R. D. for 2 m., M., R. D. for 1% m., M., 
R. D. for 2% m., M., R. D. for 3% m., M., R. D. for 5 m., M., R. D. at 7.35, 


M. at 8.25, R. D. at abt. 10, M. at 10.35, R. D. at abt. 4.15, M. at 5.42, R. D. 
at 5.43, M. at 5.45, S. D. at some time for abt. 5 m., R. D. at 10.15, M. at 10.20. 
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A few nights ago M. while sleeping kept scratching one spot 
on her head. S. M. said it did itch earlier, butthat M. wasscratch- 
ing it now from habit. I have noted that after M. scratches 
a place when awake, she tends, especially if tired and nervous, to 
repeat the movement when asleep, and that the tendency in- 
creases after she has made the place sore, so that it hurts her, 
Often when I am not observing S. M. will say, “ Take her hand 
away ”, and I will find that M. is scratching some spot, or rub- 
bing an eye. On the evening referred to S. M. suggested that I 
should cut the nails very short, and I did so, M. continuing to 
sleep. Presently M. again essayed to scratch, and instantly dis 
covered that something was wrong. It was droll to see her feel 
of the nails, try to scratch, stop with hand poised in the air, scowl 
and seem to deliberate. She woke and seemed to make the dis- 
covery anew, and her disgust was equally comical. She would 
say, with her droll, grave, little-girl voice and manner, “ I want 
you to quit that, papo, I want you to quit that.” The next 
morning R. D. was annoyed to find her nails cut inconveniently 
short, as she supposed by M., but when she found that I had done 
the deed she amiably acquiesced. When next M. came, she 
blurted out, “ Why didn’t that R. D. keep on telling you she 
didn’t want her nails so short? The greaser! She didn’t like it 
when she thought we did it, but when you told her that it was 
you, it was all right. Hm!” I took a batch of pictures of S. D. 
in the evening. 

R. D. slept from 10.15 to 7 the next morning, the longest 
sleep she has had. Again she dreamed according to my dicta- 
tion. May 26-27: 16 alt.: 8 R. D., 13 h. 30 m.; 7 M., 10h. 8 m.; 
1S. D., 7m. 

May 28. Sunday. M. thought of going to Sunday School 
for R. D.’s sake, though she herself dislikes both Sunday School 
and church service. But I thought it best for her to stay at 
home, and as she became restless, trying to rise in her sleep and 
saying what sounded like “ Uz go to Sunday School,” [328] the 
reflection of her previous reluctant determination to go, I re 
mained at home until church service. R. D. went to church, at 


328. Really “asa”. See note 319, 
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her own earnest desire, and soon after being seated began to 
feel very cold, though it was an intensely hot day. The air 
from fans in motion seemed to her like the blasts of winter, and 
her sensations of icy chill continued to the end. Once, reported 
S. M., she had a short staring spell, the first that R. D. has ever 
had. It was during the singing of the Te Deum, which power- 
fully affects her emotions. After service, she got as far as the 
lobby, and broke down crying. She was taken home in an auto- 
mobile, and then M. came, and was succeeded by S. D. I 
arrived some time later, and found that S. D. had been there 
asleep for a quarter of an hour, with hands clenched. Rubbing 
made the hands relax, and presently M. came, soon had a staring 
period, and was very languid for several hours. In the afternoon 
§. D. was brought again by the slamming of a door, and in an 
instant was asleep, with clenched hands. When this happens, the 
pulse rapidly goes down about 20 beats a minute. S. M. 
declares that S. D.’s coming, so long as she remains awake, does 
no harm, but that when she sleeps the effect is very bad. After 
§. D. was banished M. complained of pains in her head. M. 
slept, and S. M. warned me that the head was aching. Bathing 
the head with cold water for half an hour cured the ache. At 
3.40 R. D. came feeling below par and told me the story of her 
sensations in church, which story agreed with S. M.’s version, 
except that S. M. accounted for the experience in part by the 
tightness of R. D.’s dress, while the latter, when I suggested to 
her that perhaps her clothes were too tight, scouted the idea. 
[329] 

I was preparing a medicine for her constipation, one which 
M. hates. I remarked, consolingly, “ (Papa does this because 
he loves you.) Don’t love us today, papo”, said M., slyly. 
“ (Many papa’s wouldn’t do this.) I wish we had many papos, . 
then.” Again, while M. was sleeping, I placed her doll on her 
chest. She began to cuddle and talk to it. I lifted the stool 
which S. M. says represents Gladys, one of her family in the 
drama, [330] and placed her hand on it. She stopped talking to 


329. S. M. was right, as future minor experiences showed. 
330. Margaret’s “Drama”. It is perhaps best to gather into one place 
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the doll Margaret, and felt the stool over, then said, “ Gladys, 
you sit right down”, and pushed it away. I lifted it up again, 
and the incident was repeated, with the addition of her threaten- 
ing, “ I’ll attend to you later.” Her manner was entirely serious, 
M. was so happy with the doll that soon S. M. warned me, 
“Take the doll away; the R. D. is coming.” I tried to, but M. 
resisted, and S. M. said, “ Let her keep it ”, afterwards direct- 
ing, “ Take it away as R. D. wakes.” R. D. woke, and in 
the same moment I cautiously removed the doll without her per- 
ceiving it, for it appears that for a moment after waking she is 
rather oblivious to details happening around her. Having 
learned that M. is slowly carrying forward her drama at odd 


notes made on different dates descriptive of the curious play in which M. in- 
dulged when alone. 

On May 24th. I learned that in the play M. has seven children, thus named 
and represented: Rebecca by the Morris chair, Louise by the rocking-chair, 
Ramona by an ordinary chair, Waldo by the window-seat, Clarence by the 
right-hand drawer of my desk, Gladys by a stool, and Margaret by the doll. I 
asked their ages and was told, “ Rebecca is 8 and Margaret is 3.” As she did 
not state the ages of the rest, I inquired seriatim. “(How old is Gladys?) 
Four. (And Clarence?) Five. (And Waldo?) Six. (And Ramona?) 
Seven. (And Louise?) Shé hasn’t got any age.” Later S. M. explained 
that M. had never thought of the ages of any but Rebecca and Margaret, 
previous to my questions. When I asked about each in turn, she assigned 
them ages in the order which I happened to employ, each a year older than its 
predecessor, but on reaching Louise found that no year was left for her, so 
got out of the dilemma by the curious expedient of gravely deciding that she 
had no age. On the 29th I asked again how old her children were. “Re- 
becca is 8. (And Louise?) And Margaret is 3.” ‘This illustrates how M.'s 
mind runs in grooves. She adds to her stock of expressions and ideas, but 
tends to name them in the order in which they were acquired. When she 
reached Louise in the list she declared seriously, “She was born too soon.” 
S. M. explains that a day or two after I first asked M. about the ages, she 
read about some “ incubator babies ”, and asked Mrs. P. what they were. Mrs. 
P., forgetting that M. does not understand about birth, answered, “They 
were born too soon”. M. had no comprehension what that meant, but it 
was a phrase which she could make use of, so she fitted it in to account for 
Louise’s having no age, that is no birth-year. 

Having learned that Louise is the naughty child, who gets reproved the 
most, I jokingly told M. that Louise had kicked me, “No papo,” she re 
sponded gravely. “ (Well, I thought she did.) It must have been an acci- 
dent. All that Louise did that is bad is that she won’t keep her dress down. 


She is a bad girl; she takes after Mrs. Maine.” The notions contained in this - 
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chances, I got her to promise to play it when Mrs. P. and I went 
to evening service. She started as soon as we were gone to make 
preparations to go to a ball with her daughter Rebecca, who is an 
expert dancer, like her mother. She prepares by draping a sheet 
about herself, and arranging a sort of turban on her head. She 
was so happy in doing this that in ten minutes R. D. came, took 
off the strange drapery—she is so used to finding herself in 
strange situations and queer rigs that she does not bother her 
head much about it—cleared up the room and lay down. Ac- 
cording to the rule, as soon as she fell asleep, M. came. 

R. D. came for the night at 10.30, and slept at once. I 


utterance have a curious history, which S, M. explained. Louise was named 
after Mrs, Maine, when the latter was supposed to be a good woman. Later 
R. D. discovered that Mrs. M. was not good; consequently to M.’s mind the 
“child” named after Mrs. M. must be bad too. But R. D. did not think 
things about Mrs. M. out clearly enough for M. to get any idea of what consti- 
tuted her badness. But after S. D. came she discovered that M. had a 
habit of wiping her nose on her petticoat, a thing that R. D. never did. S. D. 
impressed it upon M. that it was naughty to do this, and that she must never 
pick up her skirts; besides, M. heard mothers reprove their little girls for the 
latter act. Consequently M. conceived that the way to make Louise bad in the 
play was to have her disobey her mother’s injunction to be careful about her 
skirts. 

I asked M. how long it would take her to go through her play. “A year, 
I guess, at the rate I am doing it now. (And if you kept right on?) From 
9 at night to 9 next morning. (You never have done it at one time?) Yes 
I have, a number of times.” §. M. confirms this, saying that M. has begun 
at 9 on Saturday night, when Mr. F. was most likely to be gone, and finished 
at about the same hour in the morning. The play gradually grew up until it 
assumed its present length and form. For a considerable time it has altered 
but little. Wherever she leaves off acting she takes up at the same point 
when she resumes at another time, but M. says regretfully that she doesn’t 
get much chance to go on with it, because she gets happy and that makes R. 
D, come so soon. S. M. says that once M. gets started in the play she is 
oblivious to noises. Even the ringing of the door-bell fails to attract her 
attention. She alters her costume for different scenes, talks for herself and 
all the characters, changing her voice and manner to suit. 

May 30th S. M. remarked, “ The Bishop ”—referring to the portrait of the 
bishop of the diocese—“ is the grandfather of the children in the play. You 
must be the Bishop’s son.” ‘This was said laughingly, and she added, “I do 
not mean that M. ever thinks of you as the Bishop’s son. She never reasons 
things out that way. She only knows that children have a grandfather, so 
she has chosen the picture to represent one.” The other day I spoke of the 
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whispered to her to dream of the old-fashioned house where we 
shall spend part of the summer, describing its doors of many 
panels, its big garret, and the flowers, trees and lake near it, 
When, next morning, I asked M. what R. D. dreamed about, she 
answered, “ About a house with doors that have a lot of panels, 
and about an attic over the whole house, and about big fireplaces, 
and—and—flowers and trees and—about a lake.” She mani- 
fested no sign of knowledge that I had suggested the dream, and 
was probably not watching when I did so. But when S. M. next 
found voice, she knew perfectly well the genesis of the dream, 
and spontaneously brought forward the fact that it was not last 


children as my grand-children, not then knowing that there was another 
grandfather already. “No, you are their papo. (Why, I am your papa.) 
Yes, and you are their papo; you are all our papos. Don’t you see? You 
must be.” To M. papa is little more than a name; I am papa, therefore I am 
papa to her, to the children, and, as she once declared, to Mrs. P. also. 

June 10 S. M. says that I formerly had quite a different relation to the 
play. Something like a year ago, when S. D. and M. were in perturbation 
from fear that I would discover the secret of dissociation, M. wove into the 
play the notion that Rebecca “had a Margaret” or other personality, and that 
I was a man who had studied such things, so that Rebecca was in danger of 
being found out. So M. would instruct Rebecca to be careful in her conduct 
and speech, so as not to betray herself. But after I had really found out the 
secret of R. D. and had become her papa, I necessarily, according to M.’s logic, 
became papa to the whole family. But everything in the play, says S. M, 
goes in pairs; Rebecca’s other personality was paired with the dreaded Dr. 
P., and had to drop out along with the latter. 

The play starts with M. getting supper at home. ‘The children come from 
school. M. first wants Rebecca to assist by setting the table, while she her- 
self cooks the meal on the stove (my desk), but Rebecca is sewing, so she 
decides on Louise. While M. is stirring a pot on the stove, Louise starts out 
with dishes in one hand, and picks up her dress with the other. Her mother 
scolds her, and sees that on the next trip Louise has dishes in- both hands. 
This time Louise drops the dishes in one hand and immediately picks up her 
dress. Thereupon the mother leaves the stove and whips Louise. The stuff 
cooking burns in the meantime, and Louise gets another licking for being the 
cause. Then M. talks to the children about it being time for papa to come 
home. The supper itself is glossed over—M. put it, “we sit down and eat, 
but I don’t have to play any more”,—and the scene goes on by telling the 
children stories and putting them to bed. All save Rebecca, who is the joy 
of her mother’s heart, and to whom M. talks iri very serious and wise fashion, 
giving her good advice, etc. As the drama proceeds, visits are made, there is 
shopping, going on journeys, visiting Washington, and going through various 
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night, but several nights ago that I suggested the detail of the big 
fireplaces. “‘ It was the same house, and she fitted what you said - 
then in.” Also, I suggested to R. D. in her sleep that she would 
not be troubled by noises, for they have begun to disturb her 
again, and this morning M. innocently reported, “ There weren't 
any noises.” May 27-28: 12 alt.: 4 R. D., 11h. 9 m.; 6 M., 
12h. 48 m.; 2S. D., 18 m. 

May 29. M. was found in excellent humor at 6.30, having 
come about an hour earlier. 5. M. remarks that when R. D. 
has an unusually long day it is usually followed by a short one, 
and that she does not feel so well. 

We spent several hours in the city, and the moment we 
entered a car to return and she relaxed by sitting down, M. came. 
M. afterwards reported that until a little while before that, 


experiences there, including the attending of the inauguration ball, there is the 
journey home by boat, during which one of the children comes near being 
drowned, etc., etc. 

On the last two Sunday evenings M. has arrayed herself and Rebecca for 
one of the last scenes in the drama, the inauguration ball. A cloth is draped 
about the top of the Morris chair, which represents Rebecca, in such a way 
that only the top center of the upholstery is left uncovered—this stands for 
Rebecca’s hair. M. drapes herself in a sheet with a corner falling down in 
front in toga fashion, and another corner drawn up and massed around her 
head as a turban. But both times R. D. came before the hall of the grand 
function was reached. R. D. says, “The last two Sundays when I came out 
I was draped in a sheet. ‘The way it was draped around my body was very 
like the draping in one of the dances I used to do when a child, but I never 
wore anything arranged as a turban. It is really very pretty.” Also, when 
R. D. came, the chairs representing two of the children were leaning against 
the desk, and the stool representing a third was beside them, upside down. 
The children were saying their evening prayers prior to their mother’s going 
to the ball. 

I tried to get from M. what objects in the room stood for things and per- 
sons in the play, but she is forgetting, and I doubt if she ever could have 
described the play at any length without enacting it at the same time. She 
could tell me but little at a time. Sept. 3d she told me that the articles on 
the mantel represented buildings, etc., in Washington; a certain mineral speci- 
men was the Capitol, a picture the Congressional Library, two other pictures 
“the two Senate chambers”, another picture the hall of the inauguration ball. 
On Sept. 20th I got from her that another picture stood for the gallery in 
the hall of the ball, and a match-box for the orchestra. “I can’t remember 
any more. I would have to begin at the beginning and play right up to it, 
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“when the R. D. began to get tired”, she, M., did not watch at 
all, except when R. D. was buying some “baby ribbon ” which M. 
had asked me to have secured for her own use in dressing the 
doll. M. had asked for four yards. There were but three and 
three-fourths yards of the color desired, but R. D. spoke out 
decidedly, “ That is enough.” M. declares, “J made her say 
that.” This explains the occasions when R. D. has made sudden 
decisions in matters which only concerned M.’s wishes. At 
such times, R. D. has remarked, “I don’t know how I came to 
say that, but it came into my head that it was right.” 

As we passed the office of the reptilian quack, Ratbum, he 
himself almost brushed us in going by. He looked at R. D., half 
smiled, and began a movement to lift his hat, but desisted as she, 
her attention drawn by his smile, directed her candid gaze fora 
moment squarely upon his face, without a sign of recognition. 
Actually she did not know him! §S. M. assured me of this fact. 


[331] 


and I don’t want to do that?’ On Sept. 23d there was added that a certain 
picture was “a house on the way to the ball where I stopped to speak to 
friends”, another picture was “another house next door, but I didn’t know 
who lived there”, a certain book-case was “a department store where I 
bought gloves for Louise, so that she could have them at the ball. I didn't 
like to spare the money but I had to. We started at the car-barn by a rich 
woman’s house (a document file). I went then to get the gloves, and stopped 
at the house to see our friend, went then to talk to the grandfather (Bishop 
W.’s picture) at his house (another book-case) ”. 

The romance.of her birth had its beginnings in mere childhood. On 
March 8, 1911, after having heard M. first talk about her “real father and 
mother”, I asked R. D. if she ever had day-dreams about her father and 
mother. not being her real parents, about being a foundling, or princess in dis- 
guise, or anything of the sort. “No,” she replied, “I used to say some funny 
things, but I can’t remember it. Mother used to joke to me about not being 
my mother, because she said I used to say, when one asked me where my 
father and mother were, ‘over the hill’ (What did you mean by that?) I 
don’t know. I suppose it was only an expression. And I used to fancy, 
mother told me,—it was before I can remember—that my father and mothet 
over the hill were going to come and take me. I [M.] was always getting 
things réady, if only rags.” Perhaps repugnance to her father started this 
particular tendency of imagination. 

331. It is a curious fact that with the memories derived from S. D. of 
acquaintanceships with persons unknown to R. D., there did not come recog- 
nition of their faces. This was strikingly shown on a number of occasions 
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In the evening, as M. was prattling, Mrs. P. said to us, 
“Don’t talk so loud.” The effect upon M. was electric. She be- 
came sulky and irritable, turned over to the wall, and as she fell 
asleep recurred twice to the old vicious phrase “ I'll fix her”, and 
once to “I'll scratch her.” ‘The mood only slowly wore off, and 
at length S. M. suggested that I go into another room for five 
minutes. “ Perhaps it will change her mood, when she misses 
you.” I went and returned in seven minutes. “ M. had sat up in 
her sleep and felt in my empty chair, and was now sitting with 
her head sunk far forward. I took her head on my arm, and she 
began in pathetic tones to cry, “ Where was you, dear? Where 
was you?’’, over and over, still being asleep. 

R. D. came for the night at 10.30, [332] but was banished at 


of meeting such persons. Moreover, persons well known to R. D. prior to 
1906, but seen only by the other personalities during the next five years, if in 
the meantime their looks changed, were met by her after her cure began 
without a gleam of recognition. 

332. The tendency of the personalities to exchange on the hour, the half 
and the quarter was marked. Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of 
this is the series, May 18-31 of this year, representing the times in the evening 
when R. D. came for her nocturnal sleep. The series runs: 10.30, 10.30, 11.00, 
10.30, 11.00, 11.00, 10.30, 10.30, 10.15, 10.30, 10.30, 10.30, 11.00. I do not 
begin the series with the evening of the 17th, because that night R. D. did not 
come at all, and, as always in such cases, the hour for terminating the daily 
period had to be arbitrarily set. The reason for the tendency is to be found 
in the extraordinary attention paid by the personalities to the time of day. 
R. D. had been accustomed to watch the time-piece and to listen to whistles 
from her seventh year, in order to rise in the morning to get breakfast, and 
in order to divide her daily tasks. S. D. always had a clock by her bed. She 
was taught by M. to listen for the city whistles, and both knew the time by 
a long series of these. ‘They were as follows: 5.30 a. m., 6.00, 6.30, 6.35, 6.45, 
6.50, 7.00, 7.30, 8.00, 11.00, 12.00, 12.30 p. m., 12.35, 12.45, 12.50, 1.00, .2.30, 
3.35, 4.00, 4.35, 5.00, 6.00, 6.30, 9.00, In the rectory there was a clock which 
struck the quarters. Very often the alternation would occur precisely as the 
clock struck the hour, or sounded one of the quarters. Co-operating was the 
tendency to come for the night, or to change in the morning, in just twenty- 
four hours from the corresponding alternation. Indeed when automatism 
was at its height it would seem that, if bodily conditions and environment 
could have remained absolutely uniform, the tendency to twenty-four hour 
periods would have reigned supreme. As we have seen in the case of S. D. 
so in R. D.’s case, the twenty-four hour rule would operate for a few nights 
or mornings, then some accident, illness or the like would establish a new 
moment, to be adhered to until another disturbance. 
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3, by the incessant barking of a pup, and M. did not-sleep well 
thereafter. May 28-29: ro alt.:5 R. D., 12h. 47 m.; 5 M., 17h. 
13 m. 

May 30. Decoration Day. M. wanted to see the parade, and 
we started at about the time she said was right, but only saw 
the tail-end of the procession, so that she was terribly dis- 
appointed. §. M. says it is the first parade that M. has missed 
in ten years. On our return M. sat for a long while on the back 
porch, refusing all inducements to go in and sleep. Finally she 
fell asleep where she sat, and S. M. advised me to “ speak cross ” 
to her when she woke, so that she would be afraid and go in, 
otherwise S. D. would soon come asleep. I followed instructions 
cautiously, as I thought, frowned a little, and simply said, “ You 
must come in. Come.” She came in without a word, and lay 
down at my quiet direction, but stared at me with eyes wide and 
glassy with apprehension. Every time she woke the look re- 
turned, and when I brushed up a lock straying on her brow she 
shrank as froma blow. S. M. observed, “ She seems to be afraid 
of you”, and added that she had no idea, when she gave the 
advice, that M. would be so affected. §S. D. came twice the first 
hour, smiled spectrally, went through her program mechanically 
and soon held up her hands to go. The second time she was on 
the point of going to sleep, but was prevented by vigorous back- 
rubbing. Once M. had a spell of cataleptic staring, dispelled by 
putting a hand before her eyes, and saying “ sleep.” ‘Then, as she 
slept, S. M. remarked, “‘ She is grieving because she thinks that 
she will never see another parade.” After dinner M. was al- 
lowed to sit on the front porch for a while, silent and grave. At 
5.30 she was lying on the lounge asleep, her hand twitching, and 
her spirit still evidently under the dominion of fear.of me. I 
now ventured an experiment of which S. M. approved, though 
doubtful if it would change M.’s mood. I laid my head down 
under her chin. Instantly she began stroking it, and saying, “O 
you dear head. Mother can’t talk to you much now. Mother 
is not feeling right now. You lie still, dear, and when mother 
feels right she will talk to you.” Then I bathed her aching head, 
and after a time she seemed to be reaching for her doll, so I 
laid my head again upon her chest. She patted the supposed 
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doll lovingly, and said, “‘O you dear head. Mother will love you 
now. Mother will talk with you now. Your mother went away 
all day, dear. She forgot you. Your mother didn’t see the 
parade. O you dear little head”, etc. §S. M. directed, “now 
take her up.” I did so, and M. began in moving tones. “ Where 
was you, papo? Where was you? You mustn’t leave your baby. 
Where was you?” §S. D. came and opened her eyes, never 
happier, laughing, imitating my inflections, saying, “ Make it 
go”, etc. Then Mrs. P. said to me, “Don’t talk so loud.” 
Instantly S. D.’s voice sank, as the chords of a piano are hushed 
when the soft pedal is pressed, her eyes grew wide with wonder, 
and soon she held out her hands to depart. S. M. stated that M. 
was this time.watching S. D. “ She was watching in an odd sort 
of humor. She wasn’t pleased, and I don’t think that she was 
displeased ; she was just curious. She heard the mother, and cut 
off S. D.’s voice.” Fortunately, the impression made on M. was 
not great. 

When M. woke, a singular discovery was made, which will 
be shown by the following substantially correct, though con- 
densed, record of our talk. “ Don’t be cranky again, papo. 
(When was I cranky?) ‘Today. Papo has been awful cranky 
today. You wouldn’t whip your baby? (No indeed, papa would 
never think of such a thing.) No, papo mustn’t ever whip his 
baby. Papo mustn’t be cranky any more. (How was I 
cranky?) You was awful cranky, papo. (Yes, but how?) You 
was awful cranky. (What did I do?) Went away and left 
your baby. (How long was I gone?) Why, you have been 
gone all day, papo. But you won’t whip your baby, will you? 
(Never. Did you think I was going to whip you?) Yes you 
were going to whip me. (What had you been doing?) It was 
because you were cranky. (What have you done today?) ” She 
looked perplexed, and I helped her out. “ (Sat on the porch?) ” 
She looked relieved, and accepted the suggestion. “Yes. You 
mustn’t leave your baby. Where did you go, papo? (Not far. 
Where did you go today?) J didn’t go anywhere, papo. (Didn't 
you go somewhere this morning?) No papo, it was too hot. 
[333] (Weren’t you cranky today?) No, I wasn’t cranky. 


333. Probably a reminiscence, induced by similar mood, of the reason for 
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But you were awful cranky, papo.” Actually, not only the 
parade, but all the real events of the day had vanished. And she 
has transferred her own crankiness to me. All that she retains 
of the day seems to be an indefinite impression that I did some- 
thing, which interpreted itself to her consciousness as a danger 
that I would whip her. §S. M. said that when M. woke on the 
back porch and saw me frown, and Mrs. P. looking worried, 
she felt that she had done something wrong and that she must 
deserve a whipping. The plane of consciousness, charged with 
painful emotion, from which she has just emerged, seemed to 
be almost completely opaque to the new and happy one, 
analogous to the opacity of a lower personality from the point 
of view of an upper. 

M. was so quaint and humorous in the evening that she kept 
us laughing. [334] She complained of R. D.’s meddling. “TI 
put a piece of that French toast in our drawer, where I could 
find it when I wanted it. I laid it on the R. D.’s rat. And she 
came and pitched it out of the drawer. She might have let it 
alone. That was my toast. It didn’t hurt her old rat.” After 
M. falls asleep S. M. laughs as heartily as the rest of us. Some- 
times M. makes an ejaculation in her sleep which takes S. M. 
by surprise and bowls over her gravity so that she laughs and 
shakes until M.’s perplexed frown begins to appear, and S. M. 
desists, saying “I will wake her up if I don’t stop.” S. M.’s ap- 
pearance of detachment is complete. She will remark. “I think 
that M. is real cute when she does that, don’t you, mother?” or 
“ The R. D. will be a lovely daughter to you.” For that matter, 
M. will say, “ The R. D. is good to everybody.” The tendency of 
R. D. herself, on the contrary, is to be self-depreciating. I learn 


our not going to the picture gallery on the day first designated. See p. 
564. 
334. M. was often irresistibly droll, partly because of her positive wit and 
humor, partly because of the quaintness of her style of speech, and partly 
owing to her archness and mimicry. To me it was a treat to see so digni- 
fied and demure a gentleman as Dr. Walker swept from his anchorage and 
forced to struggle with his chuckles, or three grave doctors at once, gathered 
with the determination to be kindly but very, very judicial, looking at each 
other with red faces and an expression of pathetic appeal, “Can you stand 
this?” then exploding simultaneously into laughter. 
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that on Sunday night R. D. had what she called a “ side-dream ”, 
somehow recognized by her as different in quality from the main 
current of her dreams. “I thought I was lying on the couch 
in the daytime. I didn’t seem exactly sick, but you brought up 
something for me to eat, a glass of milk, some crackers, and 
some rhubarb I think—at least some sauce.” This is exactly what 
happened to M. at supper-time on Sunday. May 29-30: 8 alt.: 
IR. D., 4h. 30 m.; 4 M., est. 19 h. 15 m.; 3 S. D., est. 15 m. 

May 31. R. D. had slept nicely from 10.30, when she was 
sent away by the slamming of a door at 5.55 a.m. Thus sum- 
moned, I went in and found M., who knew that there had been 
a noise, but not the cause of it, but when she went to sleep S. M., 
who was well aware that a door had slammed, said that this 
was what sent R. D. away. Then R. D. spontaneously returned 
asleep, as evidenced by the initial jerk and the characteristic 
smile, and so I left her to sleep half an hour longer. 

R. D. trembles more today, doubtless on account of M.’s 
emotional experience yesterday. S. M., who is the philosopher 
of the group, remarks in reference to the transformation of M. 
from the often vicious, revengeful imp of a few months ago, to 
the generally loving, amiable, clinging sprite of today, “I think 
that many children are something that way. Mrs. Blank’s little 
boy doesn’t get much attention from his mother, and is cross and 
naughty. But when he was with D. she made a good deal of 
him, and he was always good when she was around. I think he 
needed petting. (There is no doubt of it.) Your study of M. 
and the rest must give you a broader view of human nature, papa. 
You can better understand the reasons why people act the way 
they do. You can be more charitable, can’t you?” 

R. D. was unstable today, yet had a pretty good total record. 
When M. was asleep in the forenoon I massaged the back, and to 
some extent the limbs. M. woke, commenced to stretch, always 
a good sign, and exclaimed, “O how good we feel! Have you 
been rubbing our back?” She had been in profound slumber, 
or she would have known. When R. D. came, she also said, “I 
feel splendidly, as if I had new blood in my veins.” M. sat down 
to dinner, and remarked, “I must drink my tea up; if the R. D. . 
comes she will push it away.” She probably felt R. D. near, for 
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soon the latter did come, the second time she has done so during 
a meal. M. made no reference to yesterday, only to say, when 
asleep or very sleepy, “Don’t leave your baby again, papo.” 
Parade, and all save the vaguest impression of some uneasiness 
for which she holds me responsible, are obliterated from her 
memory. I surmise, however, that if she should undergo another 
period of painful emotion she would enter a plane where the 
memory of her disappointment would be renewed. 

R. D. has been anxious to study, so today I gave her a lesson 
in grammar. She does not make many mistakes in speech and 
usually knows better when she does, but M. makes many. S. D. 
did also—S. M. says she learned them from M.—but less than M. 
R. D. says “ were you?”, but M. “ was you?” R. D. sometimes 
mixes “ lie” and “ lay ”, but I found that her theoretical knowl- 
edge of these terms is correct. M. invariably says “ lie me down” 
and “I want to lay down.” M. watched all day while R. D. was 
out, another result of yesterday, and the fact was evidenced when 
she came and slept after R. D.’s grammar lesson. S. M.’s calm, 
mature tones were broken off by M.’s boyish, chesty ones, which 
contained a spice of amusement, “I ie down. . . You lay 
something down.” Presently the voice lost its bantering quality 
and became pleading, “ Where were you, papo? Don’t leave your 
baby.” When S. M. got opportunity she spoke up, “ Did you 
hear that?— she said were.” [335] During a iater sleep M. 
again went over parts of R. D.’s grammar lesson. “ Anxriously”, 
she said in pedantic fashion, probably mimicking my own, “ is an 
adverb. The, a and an are articles.” The corners of her mouth 
drew down sarcastically. “Who didn’t know that!” When 
Mrs. P. comes near M. asleep, M. is apt to utter some particular 
cricket-chirp associated with Mrs. P. in its origin. The other 
day Mrs. P. closed the door leading to an adjoining room, to shut 
out the noise of the parrot. M. commenced to inquire “ What did 
the mother shut the door for?” at intervals, and repeated the in- 
quiry when she woke. As she does not ordinarily understand 
what I say when she is asleep, I could not explain until she woke. 
Several times since, when Mrs. P. draws near, M. breaks out in 


335. The impression did not last. M. never made much permanent im- 
provement in grammar. 
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her sleep with the same query. At supper M. said she would 
not have to hurry, as R. D. could not come back then. She 
complained that R. D. kept pitching her (M.’s) things out of the 
top drawer. “ That drawer S. D. gave me when we came over 
here, to keep my things in, and I wish R. D. would let it alone. 
We have a right to our things.” Just then her head sank, and 
she seemed about to drop her cup—she was falling asleep. The 
voice of S. M. was heard, “ Take her cup away.” I supported 
M.’s head, and presently she roused and denied that she was 
sleepy. But she fell asleep going upstairs, and was helped up to 
the couch, still asleep. I had left my supper unfinished to take M. 
upstairs. R. D. came, and was talking calmly with me, when 
there suddenly exploded from her lips, in a voice resembling 
M.’s, the peremptory command, “ Go down and eat your sup— ” 
—here R. D. choked the word off. Her face was a picture of 
astonishment and confusion. ‘“‘ What made me say that? 
Haven’t you eaten your supper? (No.) But I didn’t know it. 
What made me say that?” I made a quasi-scientific explanation, 
and presently she brought out the material for the kimono which 
M. is so anxious to have made, saying “I guess I had better do 
this. I keep thinking, ‘ Make that kimono!’” M. was after- 
wards asked about the incident and chucklingly said, “ She and 
you were chewing the rag, and I wanted her to stop and get to 
work on my kimono. You won’t let me make it.” Later she sat 
on the porch for some time and was reluctant to leave. Mrs. P. 
to induce her to go in, said that she would fall asleep and the 
neighbors would look at her. This troubled her as such remarks 
always do, and she went upstairs in a very bad mood, asked 
“What makes the neighbors look at us?”, and falling asleep, had 
several periods of rapid reiteration of this phrase, in a pitiful 
voice. She kept attempting to rise in her sleep, and it was im-. 
possible to leave her, yet she pushed me away and seemed to hold 
me responsible for her mental discomfort. But after half an 
hour she began the cry, “ Where were you, papo?” which always 
indicates that she is passing into another plane of consciousness, 
and forgetting that which she has left. Now began a curious 
scene. She began to pluck at her clothes, and S. M. said, 
“She wants to go to bed.” She rubbed her eyes, vainly trying 
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to wake herself. Mrs. P. brought her nightdress, and she took it 
eagerly, patted it, held it up, motioned to her waist and then to 
her nightgown, indicating that she wished them to exchange 
places. S. M. said, “ She thinks you can get it on by magic, papa. 
She thinks your ‘ science’ is capable of anything.” When I said 
“Wake up!”? M.’s head nodded violently, and she sat up and 
evidently tried hard to wake, but her eyes would not unclose. 
She tried to get her waist off by pulling v~ the sleeves, put the 
arm of her nightgown on, recognized that there was some mis- 
take, seemed to meditate, then repeated and amplified her gestures 
to indicate that she wanted assistance. Speech seemed to be in- 
hibited on her part. Mrs. P. attempted to aid her, but she kicked 
out like a young mule. S. M. said, “ She is thinking how she 
can make you understand. She thinks you do not know what she 
means.” It is impossible to describe her various manifestations 
of weariness and perplexity, her efforts to wake and exasperation 
because she could not. She pulled down the covers, and by 
writhings and flops managed to get beneath. At last prudery 
ceased to be a virtue. Mrs. P. insisted that I help the girl, and 
so, sitting behind her I loosened her waist and drew the night- 
gown over her head. She was now co-operating with nods and 
inarticulate cries of satisfaction, and when the gown was on, 
drew the covers up high and managed, beneath them, to get the 
rest of her clothing off herself. Now she fell back in content, 
and fell into a deep slumber. 

R. D. came at 11, fell asleep after opening her eyes, and I 
suggested that she dream of clouds, of the setting sun shining 
through the smoke, of the mist hanging over the river, all of 
which it appears that she did. M. reported this the next morn- 
ing, and also that R. D. dreamed of not seeing a parade. M. 
evinced no recognition of the fact that the latter came from her 
‘own experience. May 30-31: 20 alt.: 10 R. D., 15 h. 52 m.; 10 
M., 8 h. 38 m. Average daily total for R. D. during May, 1911, 
& h. 45 m. 

June 1. R. D. was out and busy from 9.06 until noon. 
Nothing was done to favor her return after this, because Drs. 
Walker and Smeltz were to come at about 3 p. m., to observe 
the case, and I wanted M. just tired enough to sleep well. I 
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asked M. to sleep and then “ let go” so that S. D. would come. 
The visitors entered while she was going through her program. 
Dr. Walker tested her with pin-pricks for anesthesia, noted her 
inability to understand the voice or recognize the presence of any 
person but myself, observed the failure of motor-functions, etc. 
Then the visitors talked with S. M., who presently warned me 
that M. was about to wake. The doctors retired behind a book- 
case, M. woke and said in her voice, “O, I have had a fine 
sleep.” She was a trifle disconcerted when told about her callers, 
but almost immediately broke out, “ Dr. Walker, can I drink 
tea?” He astutely replied that as she was doing so well under 
the present rules she had better continue to heed them. She then 
wanted to go out on the porch, regardless of the visitors, but I 
asked her to sleep again and let S. D. come. She complied, first 
asking, “ Can I watch her?” and receiving consent. The pro- 
gram was again gone over, with the difference that the eyes had 
something of M.’s roguishness in them. Again M. came, asleep, 
and some of her automatisms in response to stimuli were shown. 
(1) Her forehead being stroked, she said, “ A-a-ah, a-a-ah!” 
the pitying syllable with which she used to accompany her strok- 
ing of the forehead of S. D. The doctors tried stroking her fore- 
head, and she made no response, but each time felt for my face to 
see if I was there. (2) Mrs. P. coming near her: she cried 
“What did the mother shut the door for?” (3) I nestled her 
head on my arm: she pleaded, “ Where were you, papo?”’, and 
“Don’t leave your baby.” (4) I put my head down to her 
chin: she began, “O you dear head! Your mother will love 
you”, etc. Then, sending the doctors out of the room, I suc- 
ceeded in bringing R. D., and prepared her for meeting them. 
Then they were brought in, and, though plainly shy and nervous, 
she maintained herself for the ten minutes that they were there, 
taking a modest part in the general and guarded conversation. 
It was quite a strain; she had seen Dr. Walker but once before, 
and the other she had never seen. After they went she remarked, 
unsuspectingly, that her arm smarted, and felt as if it were 
pricked in several places. 


Mrs. P. and I were absent in the evening until 11.30. M. 
played her drama, but did not get far before the enjoyment of 
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it brought R. D., who remained perhaps an hour and a half, 
busily occupied. She came for the night at 12.15, and I suggested 
in her sleep that she dream of the mountains which we shall see 
on our proposed journey to Massachusetts, and of their “ rock- 
slides” which I had described, of crossing the river and seeing 
New York. S. M. afterwards told me that R. D. dreamed of the 
mountains, and was alarmed, they were so high and the rocks so 
threatening, but did not dream of river or city. May 31-June 1: 
12 alt.: 4 R. D., 9 h. 29 m.; 6 M., abt. 15 h. 36 m.; 2S. D., abt. 
m. 


June 2. R. D. went at 5 a. m. and did not show up again 
until 4.40 p. m., in consequence of the excitement and late hours 
of yesterday. M. was vexed because R. D. continues to “ pitch” 
her things out of the drawer. “I wish she would let it alone. I 
don’t pitch her things out.” I said I would ask R. D. to let that 
drawer alone. “I wish you would. S. D. never touched it.” M. 
is so much in earnest that I am really afraid that she may get in- 
censed with and attack R. D., as happened with S. D. Also, R. 
D. found a bottle of perfumery, and since she dislikes perfumery, 
she gave it to Mrs. P. Thereupon M. complained that R. D. had 
thrown away her bottle. The other day M. half emptied the 
bottle down her back, and when R. D. came an hour later she was 
almost nauseated. 


M.’s Appetite for Food and Dainties Decreasing. M. is 
eating less between meals of late. And, mirabile dictu, she found 
a bag of chocolates last night, and instead of gobbling them all 
rapidly, as she would certainly have done two weeks ago, she 
looked at them for some time and decided that she didn’t want 
any. She finds it hard to distinguish the sensation of hunger 
from that of uneasy repletion. Several times after breakfast she 
complained of being hungry, but as she dropped off to sleep S. 
M. would declare “ M. is not hungry at all. She really has eaten 
a little too much breakfast.” M. has forgotten that she thought 
me “cranky.” I asked, “ (Am I ever cranky?) Why no, papo. 

What makes you ask such a question?” M. accompanied 
Mrs. P. on a shopping-trip of several hours, and was awfully 
tired in consequence, her hand twitching and clutching in her 
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sleep. M. must be restrained from such trips hereafter, though 
R. D. may go. 

I took a second batch of pictures of S. D. tonight. I told M. 
not to watch, and S. M. assured me that M. did not. R. D. came 
at 10.25, and slept nicely, until 5 a.m. June 1-2: 8 alt.: 3 R. D., 
7h. 31m; 4 14h. 31 m.; 1S. D., 8 m. 

June 3. Since I found that the process of “ calling” R. D. 
was subject to the objection that it sometimes brought her to the 
surface prematurely, whereupon she sank into the depths and 
M. came back with a shock, I have desisted from that practice, 
and cultivate spontaneity. Often it is evident when R. D. is 
near, not simply from S. M.’s testimony, but also from the facial 
expression. ‘Today I asked R. D. to describe her sensations in 
the process of “ coming.” She said, “ A part of the time I seem 
to be quite a long way off, and to be coming for say two minutes. 
[336] And when I do come I only see your eyes for a few 
seconds—everything else is a blur. Sometimes, but not lately, 
after coming forward awhile, I would go back suddenly—it hurt 
me.” 

At supper M. asked me to take her to walk. I did not answer 
at once, and she jumped to the conclusion that I did not wish to 
do so. After supper she was found to be in a bad mood, and 
both refused to hear my explanation or to walk. In her sleep she 
made movements as if to tear her clothes, and S. M. urged that 
I slap her hand, which I did gently, but enough to scare her. 
Once or twice her hand showed symptoms of tearing at the same 
spot, then seemed to recollect, patted the place and withdrew. 
Finally, I called loudly, “ Let’s go to walk, M.” This, being 
spoken forcibly and pointedly, reached her consciousness and 
she replied, “ No! The Real Doris!”, in tones of deepest sarcasm. 
It was evident that she thought I would have gone to walk with 
R. D., and was jealous. Finally I appealed to her appetite, say- 
ing in penetrating tones, “Ice-cream soda!” The effect was 
immediate. The features seemed to sharpen, took on an intent, 
eager expression, the head turned so as to direct her ear towards 
the source of sound—a movement which is always reminiscent of 


336. Tests showed faulty judgment of time-duration, and that it would 
have been more nearly accurate to have said half a minute. 
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the familiar mode of birds and some animals—and she woke, all 
smiles. She now assented enthusiastically to my proposal t@ ? 
walk and get some soda. 

R. D. came for the night at 10.40 and slept well until Mag 
came at 6.00 a.m. June 2-3: 10 alt.: 5 R. D., 13 h. 41 m.; 5 Mg 
10 h. 34 m. 

June 4. Sunday. At church-time M. was on deck. She wag 
opposed to R. D.’s going to church. I knew that R. D. would 
wish to go, but M. declared that if she did she would be sicky 
like last Sunday. “ (But it will be R. D. who will suffer.) But 
I feel sick afterwards.” I reminded her of her promise tom 
help R. D., and of how much R. D. wanted to go, but M 
shut her lips firmly together and would only respond, “ Wé 
don’t want to go.” At last I told her that she was “ wicked @ 
for preventing R. D. from going. Her eyes grew round and sheq 
seemed frightened, but still insisted ‘‘ We don’t want to go.” Shea 
fell asleep, probably from the intensity of her emotions, them 
woke, and said tragically, “ We’s a wicked girl.” I was touched 


and sought to soothe her, and then left to go to the service. She 
did not play after I had gone, but thought of her sorrows, and 
wondered about her sins. S. M. reports that once she said, “ Wem 
thought we had become good when we came here. That’s where 

we got fooled, for wee are a bad girl. Afterwards she ade 
dressed, in imagination, S. D.. “ Gee! you’re gone now. You ar 4 


never here when I want you. If I had you here I would scratch 
you good and proper, but it’s no use to scratch you, you crazy 
thing, ‘ taint no use to scratch a baby. If I did scratch you, alll 
you’d say is “ Waz zat’”. I found M. asleep, hugging a pillowg 
tightly. I picked her up and hushed her as one would a babyy 
and soon her mood changed, and she woke all right again. On am 
trolley-ride with Mrs. P. and me in the afternoon, R. D. caught 
sight of her sister Ada in the street, and instantly vanished. qi 
M. promised to play while alone in the evening, and drapedj 
herself for the “ball”, but in the joy of doing it R. D. came, took 
off the sheet, righted the chairs, which were leaning against 
the desk to represent the children saying their evening prayersja™ 
and then had her own little prayer-book service, which is hem 
spontaneous custom when unable to go to church. Going on oun 
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“DEARS NO GO.” 
Infant Sick Doris signifying that she wishes to close her eyes but not 
to depart. See pp. 546, 552. 


MAKE IT GO AND GO AND GO.-O.” 


Infant Sick Doris imitating tone and expression. See p. 538. 
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return, she came for the night at 10.45. June 3-4: 10 alt.: 5 R. 
D., 13h. 18 m.; 5 M., 10 h. 47 m. 

June 5. This morning at about 2, R. D. was driven away 
by a fierce thunder-storm. M. cried “ Papo!” in vain, as Mrs. P. 
and I slept through the storm, came and looked in the door, but 
did not venture to disturb me, as I was “ sleeping so sound”, 
and rushed back to her couch at the next clap of thunder, and 
buried her face in the pillows. S. D. came, unaffected by M.’s 
fear, and would cry “ Waz zat? waz zat?”, and try to grasp 
the lightning. She was there about 15 minutes, according to S. 
M., and M. finished the night. 

In the forenoon R. D. went to town with me and while I was 
in Dr. Walker’s office and R. D. in the waiting-room, just as the 
noon whistle blew M. came, and immediately went into the office 
of the doctor’s woman secretary, and began to talk with her. On 
the way back M. told me that the woman who faced us on the car 
going over was Mrs. T., an acquaintance of S. D.’s whom R. D. 
had never seen and did not desire to know. “ She knew D. and 
looked at her, so D. looked Mrs. T. square in the face, and 
didn’t know her! She must have thought that D. cut her.” 

Today I asked S. M. to restate what she had said about the 
technical relationships of the personalities, and which I outlined 
on May 11. [337] She did so without hesitation or divergence 
in facts or terms. Then she added that before S. D. came, M. 
never “ rested ”; “ she did not need to rest. Now that S. D. has 
practically disappeared, M. still never rests for herself; she rests 
for the R. D., that is, she rests the body, which suffers because 
of the five years of S.D. That is what makes M. so tired.” 

I have already recorded the discovery that pressure on the 
mammz [338] makes both S. D. and M. asleep psychically deaf. 
The same proves to be true of M. while awake. She may be in 
an agony of fear in the midst of peals of thunder, but if a pillow 
is pressed firmly against her the fear dies out, and she says, “ It 
doesn’t thunder now, papo; I think the.storm is most over.” But 
the instant the pressure is removed, her features are again con- 
vulsed, and she shrieks, “O, the thunder! the thunder!” She 


337. See pages 547-548, 
338. See page 551. 
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is too excited to notice the sequence of pillow and noise, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that she thinks the thunder comes 
and goes. M.’s volume of attention is small, and it goes, when 
she is excited or even interested, to one object, she cannot divide 
it between several. This is why, perhaps, no arguments or 
persuasions have power with her when she wants a particular 
thing. Her attention is riveted to the one fact that she does 
want it. Again, this is perhaps why the monotonous repetition 
of one simple direction, in a calm, cheery tone, as though obedi- 
ence were certain, often succeeds. The tone not rousing opposi- 
tion, the very rhythm of the reiteration gradually diverts the 
current of her attention, until the content of the refrain gets full 
control and she obeys. Any device which operates by the ex- 
pulsive force of a new emotion is also advisable, whether it be a 
joke, offering her a doll to play with, petting her, or what not—if 
once her attention is powerfully attracted the battle is won—but 
she must not suspect that it is a device. Hence the same ruse is 
not successful many times in succession. On the average of 
twice a day, M. or R. D. suffers an entire lapse of hearing. 
Sometimes M. asleep will suddenly dig her ear violently, and §. 
M. explains that M.’s hearing has gone. S. M. thought that it 
lasted one or two minutes, but as I distrust her judgment of time, 
I asked how she knew. “ How long did it last this time? (About 
ten seconds.) Well, it usually lasts about as long as that.” This 
symptom began a few weeks ago. R. D. characteristically had 
not mentioned it, but when I inquired admitted the facts, and 
added, “It is unpleasant while it lasts, and makes me feel like 
digging my ears out.” [339] 

The only vestige which remains of the old cataleptic staring 
is that M.’s eyes sometimes unclose while she is asleep. Then 
S. M. will call, “ Papa, close her eyes.” S. M. says that no harm 
is done, but if permitted it would tend to become a habit, and 
also says, “ She sees nothing, and I do not see through her eyes 
then.” R. D. was out 6.30-9.45, being her longest evening 
period. She began her sleep at 11.30. June 4-5: 12 alt.: 5 R. D., 
11h. 33 m.; 6 M., 12h. 57 m.; 1 S. D., 15 m. 

June 6. R. D. was banished at 4.12 a. m., by a noise, and 


339. The symptom vanished after a few months. 
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restored in two minutes, sent away again by thunder at about 5. 
Today is the first that I remember when R. D. has had two meals 
in succession. 

M. is still improving in disposition. §. M. says, “ M. has al- 
ways done what she pleased, and wants to now. She resents 
being bossed, but you gradually suggest things out of her head 
in such a way that she thinks she is changing her mind because 
she wants to.” Lately M. has taken, while asleep, to feeling my 
face to see what sort of a mood I am in. If she has had a burst 
of pettishness she may repent while asleep and put up her fingers 
to feel my brow. If I experiment by frowning, she is awed and 
somewhat frightened, snuggles her face out of sight, and is so 
relieved when she ventures the test again and finds the frown 
gone. Then her fingers steal to my mouth, and if it is, smiling 
she gurgles with delight, and sinks to deeper slumber. Though 
she loves Mrs. P., she seems to think that no one can do any- 
thing for her but papa, and is perfectly frank in saying so. Last 
night she remembered in her sleep that she had left a piece of pie 
from dinner, intending to eat it later, and broke out in a 
recurrent refrain, “ Asa give us a piece of pie. . . Asa want 
a piece of pie.” I said several times, “soon”, until her atten- 
tion was attracted. She put up her hand, and as the word was 
again pronounced her fingers brushed my lips. At once her ex- 
pression changed to a sort of annoyed resignation, and she 
ejaculated, ““O gee!” R. D. went to supper, M. came, and ten 
minutes later M. said “ Papo, I can feel the R. D. coming.” 
Mrs. P. heard her but I did not; she began to repeat, “ Papo, I 
can feel the—” the jerk came, and R. D. cried, “ O papa, I am 
here again!” 

Backache Ceases (temporarily) the First Time in Five 
Years. For the first time in five years her back stopped 
aching this afternoon. 

In spite of my counselling R. D. to let M.’s drawer alone, 
she has fumbled in it in search of articles, not at all realizing the 
importance of the prohibition, and M. was still more seriously 
irritated, and was about to write a scolding letter to her. But 
she desisted when I promised to speak to R. D. and induce her to 
let the drawer quite alone. S. M. warned me, however, to do it 
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very tactfully, else R. D. might get to worrying about what she 
does when she “ forgets.” When I spoke to R. D. about the 
matter she came as near impatience or contempt as I have ever 
seen her, because, I suppose, it seems silly to her to keep old 
rags, faded flowers, and childish knicknacks. She only remarked, 
however, that she needed some of the things, and took out cer- 
tain articles which were probably not among those which M. 
claimed, then shut up the drawer. When M., who had not been 
watching, came, she asked what R. D. proposed to do about the 
drawer. I told her that when R. D. fully understood she would 
be careful, that if she touched the things again M. must inform 
me and I would settle the matter. “‘ You must, papo. I want 
her to keep her hands off them. (But she took several things— 
said they were hers.) What were they?” and her eyes glittered 
dangerously. “ (A pair of stockings.) O well, I don’t care for 
them. (Some lace.) She may have that. (The window cur 
tain stuff; she said it was the mother’s.) Yes, it was. (O! and 
she took out the book of devotions, but she may have put it back.) 
Well, she may use that. That is all right, papo, that is all right, 
I don’t mind that, if she’ll let the drawer alone now.” 


When R. D. was about ready to come at 11 p. m., M. very 
mistakenly got into her mind that Mrs. P. wanted me to leave 
her. She began to say, at first petulantly, then more insistently, 
and at last angrily, “ The mother wants you to go to bed. It’s ll 
o'clock. . . Gotobed. . . I want you to go to bed,” ete, 
in a steady stream. I dared not leave her in that state, it would 
be disastrous, and nothing that I devised could break it up. At 
last I tried the experiment advised on another occasion by S. M, 
and which had then succeeded ; I ordered her to stop, and slapped 
her hand, but not so as to hurt. The experiment was a lamentable 
failure, and perhaps would not have been counselled by S. M 
under present conditions, could I have consulted her. She 
became, for the first time since February, the old M., vicious and 
revengeful. She tore savagely at her clothes, brought away part 
of a sleeve, made rents in other places, and would have torn het 
gown to fragments if I had not held her hands. Her eyes glared, 
the face was the face which I had not seen for four months, 
determined and malicious. “TI’ll scratch the R. D.”, she hissed, 
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“T’ll scratch the R. D.”, and succeeded in bruising herself before 
restrained. She fell asleep from excitement, and S. D. came, not 
affected as would have been expected, yet not at her best. Then 
M. woke and began again, wrestling herself loose. I felt a pain 
in my side, and dropped back with a little exclamation. She 
seemed poised in hesitation an instant, then bent over me and 
asked the trouble. I said, “ Papa has a little pain ”, and looked as 
languid as possible. Instantly she was all compassion—her 
attention had been averted, and another emotion became domi- 
nant. There was no further trouble, except to overcome the mis- 
chief that had been done to the system, no light matter. It was 
hopeless to get R. D. now, so at S. M.’s advice, I left M. at 
midnight. I returned at a little before 2 and got R. D. back, but 
she only staid until 4. June 5-6: 15 alt.:7 R. D., 14h. 46 m.; 7 
M.,13h.9m.; 1S. D., 5 m. 

June 7. M.’s “tantrum” spelled disaster for R. D., who did 
not come until 5.15 p. m., and for less than an hour during the 
whole day. M. was in good humor until after supper, when she 
became very tired of being out, wailed that she wanted to “ go 
away ”’, [340] and begged me to “ make the R. D. come.” 

In the evening I experimented on the power of M. asleep to 
read my lips. Keeping my head so far away that she had to 
stretch her arm to its full length to touch the lips, I took occasion 
at her frequent indulgence of the fancy for testing my ex- 
pression to simply shape words with my lips, and she read them 
with facility. It is possible that there was slight emission of 
breath which her auditory hyperzsthesia, which has been proved 
marvelous, enabled her to translate, but it seemed true reading 
of the lips with the fingers, and that by the lightest contact. She 


340. “Away” used in the technical sense of the diagram on page 548. 
That is, M. wished to retreat to the situation marked 1 in the diagram, 
“away” and “sleeping”, a situation which was abnormal for her unless an- 
other personality, and that S. D., was out at the time. But there was a 
borderland of weariness, as in this case, where M. could retreat to that situa- 
tion or refrain, as she willed; and a desperate weariness which, probably, 
compelled such retreat. Of course when M. went “away”, and there was no 
other personality in condition to take the helm, the body lay “like a log”, 
though it were dead, except for the low pulse and reduced breathing. Several 
instances were observed before the end was reached. 
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showed no comprehension of the same words when uttered aloud 
without such contact, so it is hard to conceive how the process 
could have been an auditory one. The fact that I was about to 
experiment was not announced to S. M. At first M. simply 
laughed when the words pleased her, and uttered exclamations 
like “no” and “ greaser!”, when they were calculated to annoy 
her, and S. M. asked, “ What are you doing?” When M. re- 
peated the words shaped by my lips, S. M. supposed, as she 
afterwards explained, that M. wanted to ask me something. 
Neither M. nor S. M. (R. D. has no knowledge of such matters) 
shows the least desire to impress me by, or show off, the peculiar 
powers of M. When M. apparently read, by watching my lips, 
what I was myself reading in a book, she seemed to look upon 
it as a mere amusement, and to be surprised that I should regard 
it as out of the ordinary; nor has she repeated the performance, 
though I have given, seemingly without intention, frequent op- 
portunities for her to do so, and much better than she had at 
that time, if she had done it by normal means. And this is 
characteristic. If I come upon any new and peculiar phe- 
nomenon, seeming to imply supernormal powers on her part, she 
is amused at the time, like a child with a toy, but never speaks of 
it again and shows no desire to repeat it, or to astonish me in 
other ways. 

M. stretches very often when all is going well. She did not 
at all during the continuance of her “ cranky ” mood yesterday, 
but almost the moment that it completely passed off she threw 
her arms above her head and stretched every muscle, with fervor. 

S. M. once in a while “ goes away ”, when I am watching M. 
asleep and she feels that M. is safe. This, whatever it is, lasts 
-from one to twenty minutes, and during it the form is almost per- 


fectly motionless, the face looks lethargic, and the muscles of” 


the mouth relax. There is no jerk of the head when she “ goes 
away”, but there always is when she returns, announcing her 
arrival bya faint smile, and by the word, “ Papa.” I asked her 
what she thought about when away and she said that she did 
not think. [341] When here she thinks of “ what they are 


341. Inconsistent with after statements, but at the date of these she had 
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doing ” and of “ what is inside of them”, i. ¢., of their thoughts. 
She also thinks of the past, studying out what has helped and 
what has hindered the health of R. D., especially since the case 
was taken in hand. On the basis of this cogitation she advises 
me what to do. Often she will remain silent for a long time, in 
a sort of Buddha calm, unless I speak; yet she often volunteers 
remarks, usually apropos to what we have been talking about, 
to the health of R. D. or to some exclamation or antic of M. 
asleep. She manifests calm judgment, weighing motives at issue 
(which M. never does), is tenacious but not inflexible in her 
opinions (which M. usually is), and is keenly susceptible to 
humor. 

S. M. made a remarkable statement today in regard to the 
relationships of the personalities, and the transmission of 
thought and the products of perception from one to another. 
The statement was made in response to some questions put by 
me without notice, and its several parts followed each other 
without the taking of time for deliberation, without hesitation at 
any point, and with the calm, assured manner of a college pro- 
fessor rehearsing to a class matter with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. Asked when she reasoned this out, she answered that 
she did not reason it out, she simply told what she saw. The 
verbiage as I give it is very nearly her own, there is not a word 
in it which she did not employ, and not a phrase which is not 
substantially as she uttered it, except that I have changed the 
first person to the third. 

(1) When R. D. is out and awake, and M. is not watching, 
S. M. sees through R. D.’s eyes and gets the reflection of all her 
thoughts directly. (Here S. M. “ watches” R. D.) 

(2) When R. D. is out and awake, and M. is watching, S. M. 
sees in M.’s mind what M. sees through R. D.’s eyes, and gets 
the reflection of R. D.’s thougite re-reflected from M. (Here 
5S. M. watches M.) 

(3) When R. D. is out and asleep, and M. is not watching, 


professed to declare her true nature, and explained that she had earlier pre- 
varicated as the easiest way of dismissing matters which she then did not con- 
sider my affair. See page 1180. 
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S. M. gets her thoughts reflected directly. (Here S. M. watches 
R. D.) 

(4) When R. D. is out and asleep, and M. is watching, § 
M. gets R. D.’s thoughts re-reflected from M. (Here S. M 
watches M.) 

(5) When M. is out and awake, S. M. sees through her eyes, 
and receives the reflection of her thoughts. (Here S. M. watches 
M.) 

(6) When M. is out and asleep, S. M. receives the reflection 
of her thoughts. (Here S. M. watches M.) 

S. M. hears what is said in all the above cases, but in those 
where R. D. is out, and M. is between her and R. D., she hears 
what R. D. hears and says only through M. as in the case of 
seeing. After the coming of S. D. and before they came to the 
rectory to live, M. always watched when R. D. was out. She 
began to sleep [342] only since the cure of the case began. She 
sleeps, that is, does not watch when R. D. is out, much more than 
half the time at this date. [343] 

(7) When S. D. was out [344] and awake, M. always 
watched, and S. M. saw and heard in M.’s mind what. M. saw 
and heard through S. D.’s eyes and ears, and had reflected from 
M. what M. received reflected from S. D.’s thoughts. 

(8) When S. D. was out and asleep, M. always watched, and 
S. M. got the reflection from M. of what was reflected to M 
from S. D.’s thoughts. 

But now that S. D. has no active thoughts: 

(9) When S. D. is out and awake, and M. is not watching 


(now usually the case), S. M. sees through S. D.’s eyes andj 


hears through her ears, but gets no thoughts from her, since she 
has no active ones. 

(10) When S. D. is out and awake, and M, is watching, § 
M. sees and hears what S. D. sees and hears, through M., who 
sees through S. D.’s eyes and hears through her ears. 

(11) When S. D. is out and asleep, M. is not watching, and 


342. “Sleep” in the technical sense of diagram on page 548. 

343. I understood that before S. D. came M. watched most of the time, 
while R. D. was out. 

344. That is, before the decline of S. D. began, 
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S. M. is simply conscious that S. D. is there, but cannot be 
conscious of her thoughts, for she has none. June 6-7: 6 alt.: 3 
R.D., 2h. 55 m.; 3 M., 19 h. 50 m. 

' June 8. R. D. felt pretty well, having slept nicely 10.15 to 
6.30, except for a M. interval of about two minutes. The Rev. 
Dr. W., having been invited to see the case owing to his interest 
in psychology, came at about 8 p. m. I had M. “let go”, and 
Dr. W. entered while S. D. was going through her program, 
M. not watching. She went and there was conversation with S. 
M., with the usual outbreaks on the part of M. When M. woke 
she was astonished that she had been “ fooled”, and said that 
she might have known that the telephoning meant something. 
She paid very little and that not respectful attention to the 
visitor through the evening. When S. D. next was brought, M. 
watched, at least a part of the time. At last I said “ M. is watch- 
ing.” The lips broke out “ No, she isn’t”, and immediately M. 
was out, looking a little bewildered. S. M. afterwards said that 
M. was so excited that she could hardly help watching, but feared 
she had done wrong, and thought the fibbing denial so strongly 
that she came out and spoke it. After other alternations, R. 
D. was brought while Dr. W. stood out of her sight, spoke a 
few sentences and went to sleep. After M. had returned the 
visitor withdrew. S. D. came at 11.40, and slept well in spite of 
a finger which is festering from a piece of glass in it. June 7-8: 
8 alt.: 6 R. D., 13h. 1m.;9 M., 12h. 9 m.; 3 S. D., 15 m. 

June 9. It was necessary to leave R. D. alone for several 
hours and I explained that “ Phase A” is now not always con- 
@ scious when she, R. D. is out, and that this is a good indication, 
but that it would be better for me to leave a note to inform 
Phase A, in case she came, where Mrs. P. and I were. Sure 
enough, M. came, but, not having watched and not finding the 
note, was much alarmed. It was the first time that she had ever 
come since living here and found herself alone. She searched the 
whole house, even looking, in her nervousness, into a washing- 
machine and into boxes, as well as the closets and cellar. M. was 
almost hysterically relieved on my return, and told me that she 
would have gone out to find me soon. §S. M. said that M. would 
certainly have done so, though she would not have had the 
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slightest notion where to look. As M. was going to sleep she 
begged me in pathetic, childish tones not to leave her alone again. 


The pain in the finger caused the hand of M. asleep to dig like 
iron hooks moved by machinery. Wherever the hand touched, 
wall, clothing or flesh, it dug, and dug the air when held up. It 
“ got on my nerves”, and presently S. M. said, “ Slap her hand.” 
I demurred, fearing that, as is sometimes the case when §S. M. 
gives me a similar direction, this might create some symptom 
worse than the one it removed. I have noticed that usually, when 
S. M.’s direction is followed by bad results, it has been given in 
a manner ominously calm, almost grim, and I suspect, especially 
since this afternoon, that S. M. thinks it best to teach me to 
endure what cannot be helped. Finally I did administer two very 
light taps. The face and body shrank like a sensitive plant, the 
hand withdrew and grasped the collar of her kimono tightly, the 
hand, arm and body took on a degree of rigidity. I told S. M. 
that her advice was not good. She replied, significantly, “ It has 
stopped her”, but after a little added, “I did not think it would 
affect her so much.” ‘Then M. began to say piteously, “ We 
can keep our hand still.” Several times she said, “ We 
can’t keep our hand still”, then hastily changed the “can’t ” to 
“can.” Occasionally she said with touching inflections, “ Our 
finger doesn’t hurt us now, papo.” I could not loosen her rigid 
grasp, and expressed my anxiety on account of the strain which 
she was imposing upon herself. S. M. asked, “ Shall I call her? 
(If you do so gently, so as not to frighten her.) ” In a moment 
M. woke, and fixed surprised, melancholy eyes on me. “ (What 
is it, dear?) ” She did not answer. “ (You did not think that 
I called you? Yes, you called me, papo. (No.) Yes, you did. 
You must have been sleepy, papo, if you don’t remember. 
(What did I say?) Margaret, wake up.” As S. M. is a secret 
from M. I feared to contradict her further, and agreed that I 
might have called her when sleepy. I was now able to loosen 
her hand, and told her she must not grip like that. “ Can't 
keep it still without. (Then don’t keep it still.) But you didn’t 
want me to move it. (What makes you think so? I didn’t tell 
you so, did I?) No, papo, you didn’t tell me so. (Then what 
makes you think so?) Why, papo, you—you—you—papo, 
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“PAPA ALL GONE.” 
Infant Sick Doris’s expression when “ papa’s” face disappears from 
visual field. See pp. 559, 526, 611. 


“WAZ ZAT?” 
Infant Sick Doris when subliminal Margaret rubs the eye. See pp. 
537, 603 seq., for similar incidents. M. is “ Watching”. ‘See pp. 560, 589 
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you ”__her eyes rolled in the mental search she was making, and 
she tried again and again to catch the elusive idea. At length 
she succeeded. “O papo, I know now. You smacked my arm.” 
lexplained that I tapped it very lightly. “ You mustn’t do that, 
papo; you mustn’t whip your baby. You wouldn’t whip your 
baby. No, papo.” In spite of the pain in the finger, M. said 
many funny things both when awake and when asleep. Awake, 
she for a moment thought that a hole in her white robe was a 
bug, and I agreed that it did look some likeabedbug. Whenasleep 
she broke out, “ We haven’t seen any of our cousins for a long 
time.” S. M. was so convulsed with laughter that she checked 
herself for fear of disturbing M., and explained that once bed- 
bugs were brought into their house, and M. was horrified at the 
apparition. S. D. wrote her a note saying that they were M.’s 
cousins. S. M. added, “I doubt if M. remembers that when 
she is awake.” Similarly, referring to the incident which led to 
M.’s sleeping automatism, uttered when Mrs. P. draws near her, 
“What did the mother shut the door for?”’, S. M. remarked, “I 
think that M. has forgotten that when she is awake.” M. has 
mever referred to this or other sleeping automatisms, or the 
incidents which gave them birth, when awake. This goes to 
show that M. not only has certain memories which are released 
by the trigger, as it were, of definite sense-stimuli, but that 
she has groups which reside only in a particular plane of con- 
sciousness. I note, too, that when M. asleep puts up her hand to 
feel my expression and I smile in stereotyped and not spon- 
taneous fashion, she is apt to say, discontentedly, “ No! no!” 
S. M. once remarked, “I think she suspects that the smile is put 
on.” Also, when I put the fingers of M. asleep to my lips in 
order to form words in contact. she tends to draw it away with 
interjections of disapproval, another illustration of her lack of 
desire to “ show off.” 


R. D. came at 10.40, but there were several alternations in the 
night, owing to pain. Once, while I was there, S. D. came, but at 
Once put up her hands to go, without speaking, whereat M. out 
of curiosity put her finger on the lip. S. D. opened her mouth, 
M. thrust the finger in, but as S. D. did not speak or close her 
mouth, M. desisted in disgust, and S. D. went. S. M. was the in- 
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terpreter of the incident, but the peculiar expression in the eyes, 
at the same time that S. D. was rolling them in wonder at the in- 
truder, corroborated. 

R. D.’s Tremulousness also Weakness of Eyes Decreasing. 
This was the first day that R. D.’s knees have not trembled at 
all, though her hands still trembled slightly. When she first be- 
gan to come out for considerable periods her eyes likewise were 
weak—it was not so with either M. or S. D.—so that she could 
read but a short time, but this condition is nearly gone. June 
8-9: 8 alt.:4 R. D., 12h. 16 m.; 4 10h. 44 m. 

June 10. The finger is getting better, but the monthly pains 
are beginning. The abdominal bloating, which is a feature of 
the case, has generally been less this month, but now begins to 
become more noticeable. It is noted that whatever tends to 
lessen the stability of R. D., over-exertion, grief, excitement, etc., 
always increases the distention. A “tantrum” on the part of 
M. will change the abdomen from comparative softness to the 
tightness of a drum in a few minutes. The alternations were 
many today, as was to be expected. 

Once when M. came out, she said to explain her knowledge 
of previous events, “ when the R. D. got tired I began to watch.” 
As R. D. gains bodily strength and control of the nervous sys- 
tem she is less and less “ confused” in mind, according to her 
own testimony. In the same ratio M. tends to watch less and 
less when R. D. is out. Not only has §S. D. retreated into in- 
significance since January last, but M. shows many signs of be- 
ginning also to lose ground. 

R. D. told me what I had not known before, that in March and 
April, when she sewed, she used sometimes to find herself “ star- 
ing for a few moments.” “I broke myself of it”, she added. 
She knew nothing about the long “ staring spells ” of S. D., until 
I told her a little about them, to demonstrate to her the improve- 
ment made. §. M. says that R. D. formerly worried much about 
her trembling. “It is a good thing for her to see that she is im- 
proving; not only is her body under better control, but she 
stops worrying about it, and that in turn helps her body.” This 
is the second day that the knees have not trembled. M. said 
after one of her appearances, “ You can always tell when the 
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R. D. begins laughing like that (a nervous laugh) that she is 
tired and going to go.” 

M. is passionately fond of sweetened water with anise in it, 
anew drink to her. I had remarked that it was said to be quiet- 
ing to the nerves. In the evening S. M.’s womanly voice was 
interrupted by M.’s more boyish one, “O papo, we are so 
nervous!’ Her manner was humorous, as she went on, “ Give 
me some of that drink.” S. M. began to laugh, when she got 
achance. M. went on, “O papo, we are so nervous! We are so 
noisy! Give us some of that stuff to keep us from being so 
noisy.” §S. M. laughed so that she feared she would wake M., 
then explained, “ You told her that the anise was quieting, and 
that is the way she interprets it, that it stops one from being 
noisy.” Mrs. P. gave her some spoonfuls of the “ drink”, and 
her lips went out to the spoon like a monkey’s, and she care- 
fully lapped her lips to get every particle of the taste. When she 
woke she did not know that she had had any anise-water, but re- 
peated the exclamation until she got some more, then fell to sleep 
contentedly. Then S. M. said, “ Now R. D. is coming. As soon 
as she wakes, give her some water; she will hate the taste of the 
anise.” I did so, at the disgusted expression on R. D.’s face. 
Afterwards R. D. went to the bath-room, according to S. M., 
and washed out her mouth with dental cream. 

R. D. came for the night at 10.15, and slept well. As usual, I 
gave her psychic treatment immediately after she fell asleep, 
which she gave facial tokens of understanding. In the afternoon 
I had given her a little money for her needs. In the night she 
substantially repeated a former dream about “ forgetting” and 
tunning away, which had also occurred the night after I had 
given her money. The first time she worried after she woke, 
thinking that a dream so circumstantial must have been true, but 
my previous assurance that nothing of the kind had taken place 
prevented her worrying this time. June 9-10: men, per. began; 
18 alt.:8 R. D., 12h.; 9 M., 29 m.; 1 S. D., 6m. 

June 11. Sunday. After Mrs. P. and I had gone to church, 
M. took up her drama, at the point where it had left off, 
finishing the ball scene, including some dances, and then starting 
the final scene, the journey home by boat. R. D. came to find 
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herself arrayed in winter coat and hat, the “ children ” ranged in 
a row behind her, all but the baby, Margaret, represented by the 
doll, who was hugged in her arms. R. D. afterwards told me, her 
face eloquent with disgust, “ When I came out I found the doll 
in my arms.” Another matter disturbed her; she wished to take 
a bath, and could not find stockings, underclothes, or scarcely 
anything that she needed. M. has a way of rolling things up 
into an unrecognizable wad and of poking them into out-of-the 
way places. “I got as cross as I ever do”, said R. D., and then, 
it afterwards was learned, M. began to watch. 

I asked S. M. to define what was meant by M.’s being away 
when S. D. used to be out, and by her being in when R. D. is 
out. She replied, “ The S. D. rested heavier on M., pushed her 
lower down, so she was away. R. D. rests more lightly on her, 
she is not so far down, and that is in.” 

M. got “cranky ” in the evening owing to some remark, but 
at the slamming of a door by the wind she fled to me for pro- 
tection, her mood changed. Then violent thunder came, and a 
painful scene ensued. As long as the cushion was pressed tightly 
across her chest she heard nothing and sank peacefully to sleep, 
but if attention was relaxed and a clap came her fright was ex- 
treme; she would writhe so that it was difficult to rightly apply 
the husher, and her fingers would claw and dig. Once they 
dug into my shoulder so that I involuntarily groaned. Mrs. P. 
said “ Let me take her hand away.” ‘This isolated sentence, in 
M.’s excited mood, was heard by her, and the hand jerked away, 
and was held rigidly across her breast. This made it impossible 
to help her, and as the thunder rolled and roared her whole frame 
recoiled from the successive shocks. Presently I perceived that 
she was in a cataleptic state, her hands and arms being rigid, and 
her back and neck stiff. S. M. warned me to let her remain in 
that condition until the noise was over, for, if brought out, the 
next clap would throw her back. When the thunder seemed to be 
past, I revived her by rubbing, but thrice more she was made 
cataleptic by fresh peals. After the third seizure, S. M. quietly 
announced, “ Don’t be alarmed, papa, but when the M. wakes 
she will be afraid of you.” And truly, M. looked at me with the 
first return of those staring eyes and expression of stony horror 
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that I used to see at times, months ago. When I asked, “ Don’t 
you know me?” she silently shook her head. Going behind her 
I supported her head and shoulders and she sank to sleep. S. M. 
at first said that she would wake in the same condition, but I 
stroked her forehead, she began to say “ A-a-ah! a-a-ah!”, and 
§. M. declared, “ She is all right now.” After the fourth seizure 
there was a briefer period of fright and non-recognition. Dur- 
ing the first and longest cataleptic period I felt her pulse at in- 
tervals of a minute. At first it was very faint, then grew 
stronger, and oscillated thus: 66, 68, 80, 78, 66, 68, 78. After 
the storm had passed she learned that Mrs. P. had had an acci- 
dent, and went to sleep evidently perturbed. Presently I spoke to 
§. M. and received no reply. I spoke again, and S. M. slightly 
started and said, “ What did you say? I was watching M. 
(Watch her, and tell me.) ” Silence for a few moments, then 
§. M. smiled and reported, “ She is saying to herself, ‘If I 
hadn’t been scared my hand wouldn’t have moved, if my hand 
hadn’t moved I wouldn’t have scratched papa, if I hadn't 
scratched papa he wouldn’t have moaned, if papa hadn’t moaned 
I wouldn’t have got more scared, if I hadn’t got more scared I 
wouldn’t have held on (by which she meant, says S. M., her hold- 
ing her hand rigid, and so much of the beginning of the catalepsy 
as she was conscious of), if I hadn’t held on the mother wouldn’t 
have got nervous and slipped down-stairs. And so it’s all my 
fault.”” At 11.30 R. D. came and was told that there had been 
loud thunder. She said that if it returned she would not be afraid, 
that she never used to be, and her being so in March and April 
was “ only a passing phase.” §S. M. says that R. D. got the fears 
of S. D. along with her memories, and that S. D. had derived 
her fear mostly from M., who had always been terribly afraid 
of thunder. This evening, in her sleep, M. ejaculated, “ Let’s get 
into a cupboard, papo!”, which is actually what she used to do 
when frightened by thunder or wind. The psychic treatment 
against noises which R. D. has often received was well vindi- 
cated, when, later in the night, terrific claps of thunder failed to 
disturb the sleep of R. D. Once a door slammed with the loudest 
crash I have ever heard in the house; I was by her couch in a 
moment, but she was still peacefully sleeping. A few weeks ago 
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a much frightened M. would have been found. June 10-11: 10 
alt.:5 R. D., 15 h. m.; 5 M., 9 h. 35 m. 

June 12. R. D. First Maintains Herself a Considerable 
Time after being the One to Wake. The habit of R. D. has 
been to wake in the morning, go to sleep again at once, and then 
for M. to come during sleep. Yesterday morning, for the first 
time, R. D. woke and maintained herself awake for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, M. then coming while she was still awake. This 
morning I entered at 5.35 and found that R. D. had just gone. 
S. M. advised waking M., saying that R. D. would return, and 
would probably sleep until 7. R. D. came while asleep at 6, 
and vanished just as the 7 a. m. whistle blew. This is the first 
time that she has gone as late as 5.30 a.m., and returned for a 
period of sleep. 

R. D. woke with the impression that she was going to town 
with me, and no notion how she got it. I told her in her sleep, 
last night. On the way a young woman whom S. D. had known 
spoke to R. D., who greeted her in reply, but did not know her. 
For a few minutes M. watched. In Dr. Walker’s office she met 
Dr. W., a woman physician who had lanced an abscess in her 
ear—at which time S. D. and M. alternated, with R. D. out too 
briefly to take note of the doctor’s face—and when Dr. W. 
talked to her as one who knew her, she was embarrassed, and 
again M. watched. On the way home R. D. was weary, and 
M. watched. Later, she found some object in a drinking-glass 
which disgusted her, and M. afterwards reported “I watched.” 

During M.’s sleeping, most movements are hers, but some 
of them are S. M.’s or at least initiated by her. For, unless M. 
is very soundly asleep, S. M. cannot complete a movement which 
she begins, but it is taken up and carried out or diverted by M, 
according to her interpretation of its purpose or utility. If it is 
the hand that is moving, the instant that M. gets possession of it 
is marked by an increase of energy and speed. For example, I 
asked S. M. to open her lips and close them twice. The lips 
opened, and then the head slightly lifted, and the lips protruded 
as they do when M. asleep expects to receive something to eat. 
S. M. was prohibited from closing and re-opening the lips be- 
cause, as she puts it, she is “ powerless the instant M. has gotten 
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10 § control of her muscles.” The next direction, “ Put your hand to 
your nose’, was carried out at a moderate pace until the nose was 
ble # almost reached, then the movement suddenly accelerated and the 


fingers spread out and scratched the nose. “ Lift your hand to 
my cheek.” Again the hand went up with even movement for 
about two-thirds of the distance, then it started forward with a 
flexion of the wrist, and stroked my cheek. At length M. 
seemed to become conscious of foreign disturbance, frowned and 
grumbled, and the experiments were stopped. 

Incidents and details, conversations, etc., continue to return 
to R. D., though they have for some time doubtless utterly gone 
from the consciousness of §. D. Generally an incident or con- 
versation comes a fragment at a time, often the closing por- 
tion first, and the whole may not be recovered for days. Part 


vn § comes while she is awake, and part in her dreams. Today, prob- 
P, § ably in consequence of M.’s fright last night, she trembled more 
mi § than usual. She came for the night at 10, and suggestions as to 


dreams had no effect. June 11-12: 12 alt.: 6 R. D., 13 h. 56 m.; 
6M.,8 h. 34 m. 

June 13. The sound of the door opening as I entered at 5.30 
sent R. D. away. I took M. on my arm, and alternately talked 
with S. M. and read. At 6.05 I was almost dozing, when S. M. 
said, ‘“ Now, papa”, as the signal that R. D. was coming. I 
started slightly, and S. M. said that the start had brought M. 
nearer the surface, and we must wait a little. At 6.10 the signal 
was given again, the characteristic smile of R. D. appeared, and 
she came asleep, was laid down, and slept until the 7 o’clock 
whistle blew. 

S. M. said, referring to my frequently supporting M. in her 
sleep on my arm, with a cushion under her head, “ It would seem 
foolish to most people for you to hold her, but you see what 
ithas done for her. M. never slept quietly before, in her life.” 
There is certainly a vast difference between the way she often 
sleeps now, and the best of her sleep some months ago. Massage 
on the back and abdomen also has proved highly beneficial, and 
after it R. D. will come jubilant in spirits, not knowing the 
cause. 

M. wanted me to get R. D. to dress her doll. M. had made 
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clothes, but realizes that she is not as skillful as R. D. R. D, 
showed some distaste for the job, but S. M. advised me to see that 
it was executed speedily, as M. might possibly acquire a resent- 
ment towards R. D., since she no longer has a S. D:, who used to 
obey orders for fear of consequences, to look to. Therefore | 
again urged R. D. to make the doll-clothing, and she did so; 
though evidently regarding it a silly job. When M. next came 
she was much pleased, and even after she fell asleep broke out, 
“ Doesn’t she look sweet?” 

At 8.10 R. D. departed just as she had completed a garment 
for herself. She often “holds on” until she has completed a 
task which she has set out to do, then, just as she has settled 
down to read or otherwise amuse herself, goes. 

Until lately M. was likely to come tired and irritable after 
R. D. had had a long period out, tokens that R. D. had become 
exhausted and that M. must rest for her. She seldom comes so 
now, which fact is significant of R. D.’s increasing energies. 
Tonight I continued experiments relative to the power of M. 
asleep to read my lips. She never does so when awake. Just as 
one of her tossing hands brushed my lips with its fingers, I 
formed a word, endeavoring not to emit any breath. She 
laughed and repeated it. I then took her hand and carried it to 
my lips and formed two more. She looked annoyed, and 
whispered something, which S$. M. said was “ Quit your fool 
ing.” I formed the same words on her fingers, and she shrank 
and hid her face. I shaped a pet name, and she laughed, and 
appeared relieved. 

R. D. came at 10.15 for the night. She had much pain, and 
was awake, part of the time reading, for 3% hours, but did not 
go until 4.30. She never had succeeded anything like as well in 
maintaining herself during the monthly periods. June 12-13: 
ro alt.; 5 R. D., 14h. 51 m.; 5 M., oh. 24 m. 

June 14. In the evening I read to S. M. part of the first book 
of the records of the case, and noted her comments. I found 
my later interpretations of phenomena not understood at the 
time generally corroborated by her statements, but she made 
some convincing corrections of my views. In every case she 
uttered her comment before I declared my interpretation. She 
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Infant Sick Doris, weary, automatically giving the signal of departure, 


See pp. 542, 548, 567. 
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was always prompt and decided, generally remembered the inci- 
dents, and added illuminating details. When I was reading 
about the deceptions originating from hysteria through the S. D. 
personality, S. M. seemed somewhat depressed, and when I 
teased reading and took M. on my arm, no longer answered me 
Or spoke a word the rest of the evening. 

R. D. came for the night at 11.30. Later I learned that M. 
tame at 1, and S. D. a moment later. The latter lay, waving her 
® hands and saying, when they crossed her line of vision, “ Waz 
zat?” Occasionally she would say “ Papa a-a-all go-o-o-ne”’, 
followed by a shorter utterance, “ Papa all gone.” She would 
Close her eyes, say “noise”, and open them again, then say, 
“Papa all gone”—evidently a reminiscence of the former game 
with me. She would put her hand on the abdomen, and say 
“hit !”, and once she said “ monkey ”, one of the words that I 
have had her repeat after me. Not once was she frightened, and 
frequently she laughed. The special points to be noted are that 
She seems to have lost fear of noises, and that she did not fall 
asleep but went spontaneously. June 13-14: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., rth. 
to m.; 4 M., 14 h. 5 m. 

June 15. This morning S. M. continued silent for a time. 
When she resumed conversation she explained her silence by say- 
ing “I did not feel like talking.” Finally she said that what I 
read about the hip and picture deceptions of S. D., and how I 
*tan around” to find out the facts, made her feel badly. “I 
knew it all, but had only thought of it in shreds and patches ; I had 
never had it set before me all together like that. I knew from 
the inside—I didn’t know how it appeared to you from the out- 
Side. I wish I hadn't heard it. Poor S. D.! it must be hard for 
you to understand her. Don’t read me anything more like that. 
Read me the conversations, I will like them. I can explain some 
things, till you get to where you knew all of us.” Later she 
fecurred to the matter, saying, “I wish I hadn’t heard all that 
stuff, it makes me feel bitter towards all of us. It sounds so 
Wicked now; it didn’t seem so then, because I was on the inside 
and knew just how S. D. thought and felt. It makes me wish 
we had died then.” A little later she suddenly asked, “ Would 
you mind it much if R. D. should go away? (Go away? what 
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do you mean?) Why, die. (You know I would; you know how 
much I think of her.) I know you have done all you could to get 
her well. . . I could make her die.” I was surprised that 
S. M. could show so much feeling, and objected to her making 
such remarks. Finally she promised to think no more about the 
unlucky reading, but declared with emphasis, “ Whatever the 
R. D. tells you is true.” [345] 

M. in the morning asked if I would like for R. D. to come be- 
fore breakfast. I assented and she willingly went to sleep. It 
is a late change for M. to be willing to go when a meal is about 
ready. After breakfast I took R. D. to town, and we saw Dr. 
Walker. Alone with him, he advised that when we go into the 
country care should be taken that so far as possible R. D. should 
be the one to enjoy the novel pleasures. This had been my 
view, and indeed my constant policy, but I was glad to have it 
confirmed by so competent an expert. Curiously, after our re- 
turn S. M. expressed in her own language exactly the same 
opinion as to the policy to be pursued on the vacation. “ Have 
R. D. out all you can; M. might get too fond of what she would 
see ; keep her sleeping in the house all you can.” 

I put M.’s fingers to my lips as she was sleeping and shaped a 
word. She laughed but did not repeat it, took my fingers to her 
own lips and whispered something which S. M. said was, “ You 
think that you are smart.” I shaped on her fingers, “I am.” 
She looked scared, withdrew her hand and would not allow me to 
lift it again. As I read to S. M. from the record, at the place 
where M. expressed her dislike for the names “ Sally” and 
“ Beauchamp ”, used experimentally, the former said that M. had 
a horror for the word “ Beacham ”, from the time that she once 
took an overdose of Beacham’s pills. ‘ When M. woke I casually 
introduced the word in a sentence. Instantly she began to kick 
out like a cross baby, and to grimace and snarl in a manner that 
defies description. I then ventured to ask if she would like some 
Beacham pills, and I thought she would kick and twist herself 
onto the floor. She was now really angry, and it was a task 
to pacify her. Finally she blurted out, “Don’t you say that 


345. A strictly accurate statement, as several years of critical observation 
of R. D. have shown. 
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again if you don’t want us to run to the bath-room.” I cannot 
imagine R. D. saying such a thing. Another instance of M.’s 
reactions is this. I sung a verse of an old college song. She 
stamped her foot and cried, “ Don’t papo, don’t, I say!” and 
grew more and more agitated. A little later, at renewal of the 
singing, it was evident that its continuance would bring on an 
emotional storm, and the experiment was stopped. I asked why 
she did not like singing, but she could only reply, “I don’t like 
it.” 

S. M.’s profound mood of sadness already described seemed 
to affect the spirits of M. asleep and R. D. both awake and asleep, 
by some psychical osmosis. Tears oozed from the eyes of M. 
asleep, and she began to exclaim in pathetic tones, “ Don’t leave 
us, papo.” R. D. was in poor spirits today, and in the night she 
woke and felt sad, she knew not why; a crying spell followed and 
her slumber thereafter was broken. It was perhaps in conse- 
quence of her uncomprehended feelings so caused that M. in her 
sleep at one time became querulous, and began to kick out and 
snarl and whimper. Suddenly her face took on a startled expres- 
sion, and her hand desisted from the act of thrusting at my head. 
I inquired, “ (What happened to her?) ” S. M. calmly replied, “ I 
gave her a little jolt. (What did you do it for?) There was no 
sense in her acting like that, kicking and grunting. (I don't 
like for her to get scared.) She'll get over it in a little while, 
but she will be a little afraid of you when she wakes.” Several 
times M. began an irritable whine or a movement to kick or push, 
and broke off and lay still, with a hushed, awed look. If I 
stroked her forehead she shrank. When she woke some ten 
minutes later she looked at me with wide, apprehensive eyes. 
She protested, over and over, “ We'll be a good girl. (Of course 
you will be good. You have been good. Did you think you 
hadn’t?) You hit us. (No, papa did not hit you.) Yes, you hit 
us, papo. (No, I did not; I never would.) Who did hit us? 
(No one.) Yes, someone hit us. (No, it wasa dream.) ” She 
slept again and the effects wore off. The querulous mood did 
not return. R. D. was here 11.10 to6a.m.. June 14-15: 12 alt.: 
5R. D., 6 M., est. rr h. 35 m.; 1S. D., est. rh. 5 m. 

June 16. I remarked to S. M. that I wondered what made 
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M. say in her sleep “ Don’t leave us, papo.” S. M. replied, 
“ After R. D. had known Mrs. X. about a year and had come to 
love her—and M. did too—Mrs. X. suddenly announced that she 
was going on a journey and didn’t know when she would be 
back. R. D. cried, breaking down and sobbing, and M. came out 
and cried too, and Mrs. X. didn’t know what it all meant. She 
cried all that afternoon, and cried the next night. Now when 
anything makes M. feel sad, it revives this old incident, and she 
thinks you must be going to leave her. That is the way it works. 
Do you see, papa?” I then asked S. M. how her own ill spirits 
of yesterday got through to R. D. and made her feel sad. I 
gave no hint of my own view, which indeed was not hers. “ My 
bad spirits affect M.’s body, and R. D. gets it from the physical 
feelings. No, not through the mental feelings. M. is made to 
feel dull and heavy, and R. D. gets the effects of that in the 
shape of feelings of sadness.” 

R. D.’s depression of spirits persists in less degree. At 2.15 
I took her on a walk, with good effects. She was out to 6.15, and 
from 6.30 to 9, or 6% hours with only fifteen minutes interven- 
ing—a waking record. It is astonishing how she tends to go by 
hours and half hours. I remarked to M. that it was remarkable 
how long R. D. was out after so short a rest. M. replied archly, 
“7 did that. But it was an accident—I didn’t mean to do it.” I 
asked her to explain, but she glanced at Mrs. P., being bashful 
about mentioning some things before her. But S. M. informed 
me that M. got to imagining the end of her drama, being almost 
despairing of completing it in actual play, R. D. pops out so 
quickly, and her pleasure in the indulgence of imagination made 
R. D. come again. Later I told M. that I had studied out what 
made R. D. come, and she said, “I am afraid we'll not get a 
chance to get it done before we go away. And I do hate to 
leave those children stranded in Washington, so far from 
home.” M.’s wit and humor persist. Hearing that a woman, 
just after washing her hair, fell down-stairs, she said, “I sup 
pose she got so much dirt out of her hair that she was light 
headed.” 

It is interesting to see S. M. shut off, perhaps in the middle 
of a sentence, by M.’s outbreaks of speech, or whimpering, 
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yawning, etc. S. M. said, “She broke me off, yawning. She 
yawns a good deal when I talk. I think she must feel her 
mouth go.” And again, “I could not speak for quite a while, she 
was grunting so.” 

R. D. came for the night at 11.20, went to sleep at once, and 
I whispered that she would see a meadow with tall grass and 
orchids, a brook beyond it, spanned by a bridge, and trees 
bordering the brook ; and that, standing on the bridge she would 
see ducks swimming in the water and birds flying overhead. 
It afterwards appeared that M. was not watching when I gave the 
instructions, but watched during the dream. Both she and R. D. 
reported the dream, both unconscious of its origin, though S. M. 
well knew it. M.’s version, in agreement with R. D.’s, was, “O, 
she had the loveliest dream! I saw it too. She dreamed of a 
field going down to a lake. The field had high grass, and—and 
flowers in it. And there were ducks in the water, swimming 
around. And a bridge, and D. stood on the bridge with you 
and looked down on the pretty water, and the ducks. And—and 
there were trees all along the lake. (Did she see any birds?) 
I don’t remember any birds.” June 15-16: 10 alt.: 5 R. D., 15h. 
35 m.; 5 M., 8 h. 35 m. 

June 17. Once while M. was asleep I began to rock her, and 
she made little noises of satisfaction, and soon R. D. came asleep 
for a moment, brought “ before she was ready” said S. M., by 
M.’s pleasure, and on repetition of the process came for nearly 
an hour. But she was here little today, “ paying for her good 
day yesterday”, says S. M. Consequently M. was tired and 
querulous the latter part of the afternoon and beginning of the 
evening, this showing principally in her sleep. At last S. M. 
showed as much impatience as I ever detected in her usually 
serene and philosophical nature, and said, “I think I had better 
scare her.” I demurred, but again S. M. proposed “ scaring” 
M., saying “ She’ll be quiet then for a while, anyhow. (I had 
tather she would be cranky than scared.) She'll get over it.” 
But I would not consent. M. continued to whimper in her sleep, 
to wriggle and drum my face, all of which I was standing with 
commendable patience. ‘“ There is no sense in her whining and 
grunting this way”, S. M. resolutely declared. “If she would 
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only keep still and sleep the R. D. would come, but she can’t so 
long as this keeps on. I had better give her a jolt.” I again re- 
monstrated, and when S. M. after a wait continued to propose 
the remedy, I still would not consent. Suddenly M. started 
violently, hid her face against my coat, and became still of tongue 
and body. Every movement I made after this caused her to 
shrink, and her face expressed terror and self-repression. If she 
began a complaint, it broke off at the first syllable, and she 
shrank as if expecting a blow. At times she would very gradu- 
ally withdraw her body along my arm like one who is stealthily 
trying to get away without attracting attention. S. M. laughed 
and spontaneously said that this was what M. was trying to do. 
When M. woke, she stared at me with big frightened eyes. If I 
said, “ Sleep, dear”, she answered hastily “ Yes papo ”’, but con- 
tinued to stare until overcome by sleep. She woke again and I 
asked the trouble. “ We won’t be naughty any more. Don’t hit 
us, papo.” No assurance that I had not done so was availing, 
though she showed no resentment. She appealed to “the 
mother” if I had not, and on receiving a negative reply, said, 
“You must have been out of the room.” She again slept and 
now began to cry, “Don’t hit your baby, papo. . . Don't 
hit your little baby, papo.” After another waking and falling 
asleep she began, when I stroked her forehead, to say, “ A-a-ah! 
a-a-ah!”, which is a sign that the fright is gone, though the cry 
“Don’t hit your baby ” may recur in sleep a day or two after- 
wards, as an automatism. [846] After a scare which S. M. 
imparts by the mysterious “ jolt” there occur three stages. (1) 
A period of terror. (2) A period when the terror is past, but 
during which she has a conviction that J] have been “ cranky” 
and is trying to get me into good humor and to exact assurances 
for the future. (3) A period during which she expresses her 
feeling that the old confidential relations are resumed by the 
cry “ Ah-a-ah!”, uttered in automatic response to the sensation 
of stroking anywhere about the head. S. M. says that by an 
effort of will she produces in M.’s consciousness the sensation of 


346. Roused, probably by some auditory, tactual, motor, or visual sens- 
ation, etc., which happened to form a part of the psychical complex at.the 
time of the original incident. 
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a blow upon the forehead. Furthermore that M. used frequently 
to produce the same sensation in the consciousness of S. D., in 
order to torment her, while she (M.) would laugh inside. R. 
D. came at 9.45 and slept until 5.50. [347] June 16-17: 8 alt.: 
4R.D., 8 h. 27 m.; 4 M., 13 h. 58 m. 

June 18. Sunday. M. asserted that she did not want R. D. 
to go to church, “because she will wear her corset, and they 
hurt us.” I again made the mistake, knowing that R. D. would 
be disappointed, of remonstrating and telling M. that it was 
wrong for her to so thwart R. D. I asked, “ Don’t you want me 
to hold you any more?” She began “ We don’t want you to hold 
us; we can hold ourselves. You needn’t ever hold us.” When I 
left her I said “ You will be good and play.” Her voice was tone- 
less as she replied, “ Yes, papo. (You will not go out.) No, 
papo. (You will be cheerful.) Yes, papo.” I went to Sunday 
school, but my misgiving was such that I returned in 20 minutes. 
M. was fully dressed for going out, and held a paper in her hand. 
[348] “ (What are you going to do?) Goaway. (Why were 
you going away?) Because we are wicked and won't let R. D. 
go to church. We don’t want to go to church.” She was so 
weary from emotion that it was not difficult to get her to lie 
down and sleep. S. M. said, “O, I am so glad that you came 
when you did! I was wishing and wishing that you would. 
In another minute she would have been gone.” She said that M. 
would probably have wandered in the old direction, been stopped 
by the “ holes in the bridge” and gone down into the gully and 
fallen asleep under the trees. “ But”, she went on, “ you need 
not fear that she will attempt to go away again, unless a new 
provocation arises. She is over the mood for this time.” S. M. 
says that M., after I talk to her in that fashion, feels that she 
must be naughty without realizing at all why. Returning from 


347. Note the tendency when out but little in the daytime to come earlier 
in the evening. Like the usual following of a “long day”, by a “short day”, 
this is an indication of the pulsation of effort and rest. 

348. This proved to be a note, which has lately been mislaid, but which 
read about as follows: “Dear Papo. You don’t want such a wicked daughter, 
and we have gone out where the trees and flowers are, we will come back 
when the Real Doris is all better. Margaret.” 
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church later, I found M. sleeping with her arms wound around 
her neck, “ holding herself.” Following S. M.’s advice, I took 
M. to drive this afternoon, and, as was predicted, the pleasure 
of it soon brought R. D.,—I felt a touch on my arm and turned 
to recognize her characteristic smile. In the evening, while 
alone, R. D. slept and woke again herself, the first time she has 
done this before a later hour when it is a part of the process of 
going to sleep for the night. S. M. was pleased with the new 
record, saying that R. D. would now have more confidence to lie 
down and sleep. Later M. was again querulous, and S. M. ad- 
vised laying her down, saying she could hardly be more fidgety. 
I remarked “ Holding her doesn’t do much good tonight.” Un- 
fortunately M. woke in time to hear this remark, and there was 
more trouble. R. D. came at 10.10 and staid until4 a.m. June 
17-18: 12 alt.: 6 R D., 15 h. 10 m.; 6 M., 9 h. 15 m. 

June 19. M. inquired, “ Is the mother going to plant Polly?” 
meaning the parrot. “ (What!) Is the mother going to plant 
Polly? (What do you mean?) I saw she had a crock full of 
dirt in the cage. I think she must be going to plant her.” Think- 
ing she must be joking, although her manner was entirely 
serious, I asked “ (What do you think will come up?) I don’t 
know—some little Pollies?” I smilingly assented that it must be 
so. Presently she continued, “ I know they plant people” [ is it 
possible that she misunderstands the slang expréssion for bury?] 
but they are dead. The mother can’t mean to make Polly dead. 

Papo, what comes up when they plant people? (O, just 
grass and flowers.) Do they come up from people who are 
planted?” When she slept S. M. told me that M. was speak- 
ing in good faith. Indeed, she asked Mrs. P. similar questions 
afterwards, and said that she couldn’t see what else the crock of 
earth could be for. The other day, R. D. and I watched the 
activities of ants. ‘Twice since then M. asleep has broken out 
with “ Looking at bugs”, in tones of contempt. The verbal au- 
tomatism-of M. asleep, “ What did the mother shut the door 
for?” has seemingly been forgotten. It is amusing to see her 
sometimes when I enter the room where she is lying asleep. If I 
do not take her up, she raises herself on her elbow and im- 
peratively bangs the chair or edge of the couch, where she ex- 
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pects me to sit, with her fist. Sometimes she does this when she 
comes in the night alone, says S. M., and then feels after me. A 
curious fluttering of the left eyelid which M. formerly displayed 
frequently, especially when in malignant humor, has almost 
entirely disappeared. 

In the evening I took a second batch of pictures, of S. D., S. 
M. and M. [349] R. D. came at 10.10, was given psychic 
treatment asleep, and staid until 6.15 a.m. June 18-19: 11 alt.: 
5R. D., 14h. 21m.;5M., 9h. 32m; 1S. D.,.7m. 

June 20. Once today R. D. was brought by M. “ imagining ” 
while on the lawn. Once she was banished by my jokingly ask- 
ing regarding the doll, left by M. on a chair, “ Don’t you think 
she will be too warm, with that cloak on?” §. M. explained that 
this made R. D. feel embarrassed. She came for the night at 
10.25, expressed a wish to finish an article she had been reading, 
did so, and went to sleep at 10.40, sleeping weil until 6 a. m. 
June 19-20: To alt.: 5 R. D., 15 h. 20 m.; 5 M., 8 h. 55 m. 

June 21. I took R. D. to a dentist to have some teeth filled, 
and was worried in view of the possible complications. He had 
been previously informed that she was a subject of extreme 
hysteria, and that almost anything might occur. As soon as she 
was in the chair, I took her hand and directed her to close her 
eyes, but this she seemed unable to do. The moment the work 
began, she went to sleep. The pulse was at the instant feeble 
and slower than usual, but soon became normal. She continued 
unconscious and motionless until two teeth had been filled, then 
M. woke. I put her to sleep by the suggestion process, and a 


‘third cavity was bored. She showed no sign of sensation until 


this operation was nearly finished, when she winced sharply and 
woke. Again I put her to sleep, and was obliged to for the third 
time, she being rather unwilling the last time. The dentist was 
astonished, remarking, “ Well, I never saw anything like that be- 
fore.” Four cavities were filled and the teeth cleaned, the 
whole business occupying an hour and forty minutes. We went 
upon the street, and M. stopped before a picture store and be- 
gan to “imagine”, in order to bring R. D., who soon came 


349, Of S. M,, that is, when she was controlling the features, and the 
same of M. asleep, 
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astonished and delighted that the dreaded ordeal was over and 
that she had felt nothing. M. told me that S. D. was asleep in 
the chair part of the time. “ (I don’t see how that could be, as 
there were no clenching hands.) Well, it wasn’t me, anyway”’, and 
M. jokingly added, “ Perhaps it was someone else. How many 
more are there of us, papo?” I edged away from the dangerous 
topic, but as soon as M. slept, S. M. said, “I helped you, papa. 
S. D. wasn’t there; if she had been she would have clenched her 
hands and M. would have had awful pains in the head when she 
came. I put M. under—made her sleep deeper down.” But im- 
mediately on coming R. D. found the abdomen much swollen, 
presumably the effect of subconscious nervous strain, and in the 
afternoon she had considerable pain in that region. 


Among M.’s sleeping antics is pushing me in the face. 
Sometimes she has caught me unawares, and my head has 
bumped against the wall, whereupon she has become all com- 
passion, still continuing asleep. Tonight I purposely let my head 
strike the wall, but as the latter was some distance back, the 
interval was probably a little too long. At any rate, M. asleep 
must have judged the bump a fake, as she laughed loud and long 
her boyish type of laughter, “ Ho, ho, ho!” Another incident 
illustrates M.’s mental processes. Some time ago there was a 
city spectacle the title of which was mispronounced in M.’s 
hearing “ page-ant’, with the long a. Also M. has heard me 
apply the word “ pagan” to her in association with her seeing 
no use in church services, etc. Today she made a remark of that 
nature, and then said, “ We are a pageant ”, confounding the two 
words, and mispronouncing. I asked, “ What is a pageant?” 
and she replied, “ A parade”, for this was another word that 
had been applied to the street spectacle. I continued, “ Are you a 
parade, then?” “No”, she replied, “ we are no parade”, and 
then she looked disturbed and perplexed. She had used a word 
which, aided by its mispronunciation, she had supposed was the 
same, in both memory-groups. One of the associations governed 
her first use of it, and the other association governed her defini- 
tion of it. But when she was brought face to face with the fact 
that she had apparently pronounced herself to be a parade, the re- 
sult was mental confusion, she knew that something must be 
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wrong, but she could not tell what. I next asked, “‘ Then why did 
you call yourself a pageant?” “ Someone called us that ”, was her 
helpless reply. S. M. afterwards said, “ Papa, you see from that 
how she uses words she doesn’t understand. As I have told 
you before, she hears someone use a word, and remembers how 
it fitted in a sentence. She doesn’t reason; it is all words to her. 
But she remembers in what sort of connection she heard a word 
which she hasn’t the remotest idea of the meaning of, and uses 
it herself in the same way, so that anyone would suppose she un- 
derstood it.” 

R. D. came at 10.20 and had a dream dictated by me, and 
then another dream which had occurred several times before. 
She saw her mother scrubbing the floor—which she does not re- 
member ever seeing her mother do in fact—in the Colorado Ave- 
nue house which the mother never inhabited. The mother re- 
proached her for leaving her and coming here. R. D. was 
greatly puzzled why she should have two mothers, and how she 
should divide her filial affection between them. She seemed to 
remember that her own mother was dead, and yet there she was 
scrubbing the floor. She said “ Why, mother, I thought you 
were dead; that is why I went away. Why, I remember being 
at your funeral.” And the more she explained, the more her 
mother would not pay attention, but went on scrubbing. [350] 
R. D. slept until 5, and departed. The record of alternations 
for June 21-22 was lost. 

June 23. It is not to be understood when it is set down that 
R. D. slept until a particular time in the morning, that sleep 
necessarily ended then. Often M. sleeps on for an hour or two 
longer. Moreover, M. is not out awake, on the average, more 


350. Evidently there had been in R. D.’s mind something of a conflict 
between her loyalty to the memory of her real mother and her new affection 
for Mrs. P., conceived of as a new mother; a repressed self-reproach for 
allowing a rival to usurp in any manner the place hitherto held sacred to the 
image of the idolized mother who had died; and this came out in the dream. 
The particular imagery of the dream may have been determined by chance 
events of the day preceding the first occurrence of it, to be reproduced by the 
laws of association which operated so powerfully in all the psychic phenomena 
of the case, whenever repressed od-cqgouneh for the same cause discharged 


itself in dreaming. 
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than 2 or 3 hours out of the twenty-four, the policy being to 
make her spend as much of her time as possible asleep, in order 
to weaken the psychic control of M. by disuse, and so far as may 
be limit her to the office of resting R. D. from her unwonted and 
increasing burden of psychic control. 

We went to Dr. Walker’s office, and while I was alone with 
him and R. D. was conversing with his secretary, M. came, and 
when the doctor and I emerged was evidently amusing that lady 
very much. R. D. returned exactly as we alighted from the car 
near the rectory. M. said, “ We saw the doctor going to shake 
hands with us and we ducked under; it scared us. (Why don’t 
you duck under oftener?) We can’t.” Coming at 2.15 R. D. 
departed just as the 5 o’clock whistle blew, a frequent thing. I 
did not dare to foster R. D.’s coming out again before supper, 
since I had promised M. a walk, [351] and had in mind the ex- 
perience of two days ago, when I made such a promise, and R. D. 
came and staid so long that the promise could not be kept and 
M. was vexed. M. this time suggested that I let R. D. come be- 
fore supper, then at supper “ yap at her so that she would go.” 
I dissented, so she proposed that I frown at her, another method 
of securing the same result, but this proposal was also received 
without favor. S. M. afterwards seemed a little afraid that I 
might some time yield to such suggestions, and warned me that 
to do such things would disturb R. D.’s confidence in me, and 
increase her fears. M. and I started on the walk after supper 
and she suggested, “‘ When we come back let’s come round by 
Avenue where the trees are; I guess R. D. will come.” And 
there she did come, with the usual jerk and a soft, “ O papa!” 

Unfortunately M. was allowed later to remain on the porch. 
She read a few minutes, then her head rolled over,—she was 
asleep. Every device that could be thought of to waken her was 
tried in vain. Then some young men on a near-by veranda began 
to sing, and though M. still did not wake, she seemed to be in 


351. This is not really a contradiction of what is said above as to the 
policy pursued in respect to M. She was kept quiescent as far as possible, 
but it was not possible to deny her all her old pleasures without inducing 
revolt and psychic disturbance which made more outlay than returns. She 
could only gradually be weaned from her old active life. 
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agony and fear. Mrs. P. and I got the chair with her in it into 
the hallway, but at the cost that her fright was increased. She 
clutched my ears as tho she would pull them off, grabbed and 
mauled me generally. Mrs. P. ran over and got the young men 
to stop their warbling, and at length M. got quiet enough to be 
helped upstairs, yet asleep. As soon as she felt the couch she fell 
upon it and clutched the pillows, crying in ecstacy, scores of 
times, “O you dear bed! O you dear lovely bed!”, while she 
stroked and patted the pillows. And troubles were not yet over. 
Her nervousness continued a long time, now both hands clutched, 
now one and again the other drummed hard against whatever 
it came in contact with, so that if it happened to be my shoulder 
the impact became soon hard to bear.. Then she showed a kind 
of infant querulousness which was most troublesome to deal 
with. At last S. M. quietly said, “ Shan’t I scare her? I am 
getting tired of this. (No, you must not.) But there is no 
sense in all this, and she may keep it up until 12 o’clock.” I still 
dissented. “Then give her a smack in the face yourself.” At 
her repeated instigation I assayed a very light one. “That 
will do no good. You must give her a smart one that she can 
feel.” I said that if it must be done S. M. must do it. She 
urged, “ It will not hurt so much if you do it. (Cannot you give 
her the impression of a slight blow?) No.” She still per- 
sisted, saying “ She will get over it.” I said that I feared that M. 
might get a lasting fear of me if she received another impression 
that I had struck her, but at last I gave my consent. A pause, 
and M. quailed and shrank precisely as though she had been 
struck a heavy blow in the face, then turned over to her side and 
lay without sound, but quivering. Every slightest movement that 
I made caused her to wince as though expecting another blow. 
It was pitiful. S. M. herself said, “I did not think it would 
affect her so much. It is because she was so nervous. I don’t 
think that I had better scare her again. This is going to make 
her very much afraid of you, and it is the third time.” §. M. 
promised that she would not try this expedient again. I asked, 
“ (How do you do it?) I give her a jolt. (Yes, but how?) I 
move—I move in her brain. (Can’t you describe the process a 
little more plainly?) I just move—that is all that I know. (Do 
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you think where she is to feel it?) No. (Where does she feel 
it?) Always in the forehead. (Like a slap?) No, as if you 
struck her with your fist. (And she remembers it that way?) 
Yes. But she feels no resentment; she thinks she did something 
bad, she doesn’t know what, and deserves it. (Will she forget 
it?) No, not for a while, but she won’t feel resentment about it. 
But she might get permanently afraid of you if I should do it any 
more.” M. woke, and her face was a picture of fear; she could 
not answer me save by nods and shakes of the head. I asked if 
she was thirsty, and she nodded, but when I gave her a glass 
shrank as in mortal fear of a blow. Every time she woke the 
fear was less, but before it was fully conquered R. D. came, at 
11.20, somewhat affected in spirits. She staid only to 2.30 a. m., 
and, according to S. M., M. remained much of the time awake, 
thinking vaguely about the blow, and what she could have done to 
deserve it. June 22-23: 10 alt.: 5 R. D., 14h. 45 m.; 5 M., toh. 
15 m. 

June 24. M.'s belief that I “ hit” her and that she had been 
naughty persists and nothing that I can say has any influence. 
But she is only a little sober about it. The nervous seizure of 
last night resulted, however, in severe pelvic pains today. Once 
she was sitting on the couch and in the act of winding her watch, 
her face towards the wall, when I heard the voice of S. M., not 
excited yet louder than usual, calling “ Papa! she is falling!” M. 
had fallen asleep and lurched backwards towards the floor; I 
caught her when she could not possibly have recovered her 
balance, even if awake. S. M. says that M.’s strange, boyish 
“ ho-ho ” type of laughter was developed at about the 10th year. 
“ T think it is a cultivated laugh; I don’t think that it was natural, 
but that she began to laugh that way to amuse her mother.” The 
sort of chuckle which ends the “ ho-ho” laugh S. M. says is two 
or three years later in origin, R. D. having in the meantime 
dropped the ho-ho laugh, which M. retained. 

R. D. came for the night at 10. S. M. approved of my reso- 
lution to come in at about the hour she went away early this 
morning, saying “ She will be likely to go away at about half- 
past two again. The other time that she may go away is 5 
o'clock.” At 2.20 a. m. I went in and found that M. had already 
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come. In a short time R. D. was back asleep. She staid until 
6.45. June 23-24: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., 11h. 3 m.; 4.M., 11 h. 37 m. 

June 25. Sunday. ‘The record for today was mostly lost. 
Today is the first time that R. D. succeeded in sleeping herself 
and waking herself, between morning and evening. She came at 
9.40 p. m. and left at 1, returned at 1.45 and left for the night at 
2.15, the reason probably being her excitement about the journey 
which we undertake tomorrow. June 24-25: ? alt.: ? R. D., 15 
h. 32 m.; ? M., 8h. 8 m. 

June 26. All three started for the station at 8.40, and took 
the 9.40 train for New York. R. D. was out 10.45-1.10, 1.37- 
2.23, 2.31-3.45, 4.52-6.18, 6.45-8.07, coming out in time to see all 
the principal points of interest which I had before described to 
her, except one, probably the result of auto-suggestion of the 
same character as makes many people wake at or shortly before 
the desired moment. She had never been more than a short dis- 
tance out of her native city, and her joy in the beauty of the 
scenery was so great that many times she was not able to speak. 
I never saw such breathless and hushed delight roused by land- 
scape scenery as was depicted on her face, especially when her 
eyes rose and fell, scanning the mountainsides. M. was in good 
humor, except that she was somewhat frightened by the motion 
of the train, and the clatter of passing trains. Several times 
when we went under bridges she asked if it thundered. She 
was glad, usually, to lay her head on my shoulder or in my lap 
and sleep. R. D. showed no timidity whatever. From New 
York we took the next train for Marlboro, Mass., and there- 
after, through the night, it was M., getting what sleep she could 
with occasional frights. It was impracticable to take a sleeper, 
as M. could not be separated. June 25-26: 14 alt.: 7 R. D., 11h. 
13 m.; 7 M., 12h. 47 m. 

June 27. We reached Marlboro at 8.07 a. m., and twenty 
minutes later arrived at the home of my sister, Mrs. Louise 
Prince Freeman. In the evening I had M. “let go”, so that my 
sister could witness the phenomena of infant S. D. There had 
been so much nervous strain on the journey, from joy to R. D. 
and fright to M., and, as S. M. reminded me, R. D. had been 
stimulated to be out so much on the way, that it was not ex- 
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pected that the latter would come during the day, but it was 
hoped that she would sleep at least part of the night. But the 
weather was hot, and there came an unusual influx of mosquitoes, 
which tormented M. all night, and prevented the return of R. D. 
M., who seemed to have no conception how far away we were, 
begged pathetically to be taken home. “Take me home, papo”, 
she would cry, “ We'll come back in the morning.” “ Take me 
home to my couch, and then you may come back ” ; and all sorts 
of variations of the appeal. June 26-27: 2 alt.: r M., 23 h. 50 
m.; 1S. D., 10 m. 

June 28. Because of the mosquitoes the remainder of the 
visit in Marlboro was postponed, and we took the train for Man- 
chester, to the home of Mrs. P.’s sister, Mrs. Witham. M. was 
very tired on the train, and really alarmed lest R. D. was never 
coming again. Consequently she tried “imagining” and suc- 
ceeded in bringing R. D. for seven minutes. Fortunately, when 
we arrived by 5 p. m., at the destination, three miles out of the 
city, we found that there were no mosquitoes there. In the 
evening, at my request M. “let go”, and S. D. came for a few 
minutes. [352] We had previously written to have two beds 
provided in one room with an intervening screen. Again R. D. 
did not come, but M. passed a fairly comfortable night. Yet she 
called out in her sleep, “ If I ever see that dear couch again I'll 
sleep like a brick”, etc. Sometimes she seemd to fancy that she 
was in her old home on Colorado Avenue, and would cry, “ Come 
on ; let’s go over to Prince’s”, as she used to say to S. D. June 
27-28: 3 alt.: 1 R. D., 1 M., 23 h., 49 m.; 1S. D., 4m. 


352. For the last time, as it proved. See page 633. Both S. R. D, and M. 
were to make their exits as quietly and with as little warning.- See pp. 
933, 1250, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EIGHTH PERIOD: QUADRUPLE PERSONALITY. 


FROM THE DISAPPEARANCE OF SICK DORIS TO THAT OF SLEEPING 
REAL DORIS. 


June 28, 1911—April 15, 1912. 


June 29. I took M. for a walk in the hope that it would 
bring R. D., and in a few moments it did. She staid 37 min- 
utes. Later in the forenoon she came and I took her to a 
grove near the house. She was delighted in the same rapt 
way that has been described, as she looked up at the trees, 
gathered ferns and’ flowers, and listened to the birds. §, M. 
told me that the joy was too great, and that I had best not 
take her to new places until she has got used to this one. 
In the afternoon four of us, including M., drove to the city, 
and R. D. came out a third time, for the longest period, 55 
minutes. On the way back M. fell asleep in the carriage 
twice, so that I had to hold her up with one hand and drive 
with the other. About 8.30 p. m. R. D. came and was left 
asleep, but staid only half an hour. -I was so weary from 
almost constant vigils since Monday that Mrs. P. vainly tried 
to wake me. When I learned that M. had been on deck still 
another night I regretted that I had not been pulled out neck 
and heels to put M. asleep soundly, that R. D. might return. 
There can be no question that M. is getting stronger. Dur- 
ing the night she played a good deal. June 28-29: 6 alt.: 3 R. 
D., 2h. 2. m.; 3 M., 20 h. 48 m. 

June 30. Certainly M. is getting stronger! She is gay, 
witty, [353] active, runs out to play with the cats, and to look at 


353. Some remark was made about a pillow-sham, and M., with a wise 
expression, said, “ This is a world of sham.” 
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the horse, pig and chickens. §S. M. said, “M. is getting to 
enjoy herself too much, she is getting too interested’ in coun- 
try life. She is liable to hinder the R. D., not because she 
means to but because she gets pleasure in her own existence, 
You must make haste to put her where she was before she 
came here, when M. was tired usually as soon as R. D. went. 
You notice that she isn’t tired today. When M. isn’t sleep- 
ing keep her in the house. She may object and growl some, 
but she will come in and sit down if you tell her to.” We 
took M. to a grove in the forenoon, but R. D. did not come, 
M. showed signs of merry refractoriness, running away from 
Mrs. P. and me into the woods, and breaking away from me 
repeatedly to resume her canter. [ warned her that she 
would get lost. She said that she did not want to get lost, 
but she did want to “ go over there”, and that was reason 
sufficient. But I stopped her with gentle force, and by mo- 
notonous repetition of the formula induced her to sleep, part 
of the time supported in my lap and part on the mossy carpet 
alone. She woke repeatedly and “imagined and everything” 
to bring R. D., in vain. Then we took her home and put her 
to sleep again. In the afternoon another excursion was 
taken, and I pointed’ out the high pines to M., hoping to 
reach the submerged R.D. M. glanced at them indifferently, 
and only when she had slept for a while did R. D. come. She 
was evidently fatigued, yet staid for 1% hours, and was out in 
the evening for 2 hours. Coming at 9.45 she slept until 2 and 
departed. An hour later I learned that M. was there, got 
her to sleep and R. D. returned and staid until the clock struck 
5. June 29-30: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 5 h. 45 m; 3 M., 19 h. 15 ™. 
Average daily total for R. D. during June, 1911, 11 h. 1 m. 


July r. M. is getting under control again, and sleeps a 
large part of her time. It is characteristic of M. that she 
cannot let a sore or itching place alone. In consequence, 
more than once a boil has developed since I knew her. Last 
Wednesday M. began to misuse a simple spot from a mos- 
quito-bite. As fast as a scab formed she tore it off. By yes- 
terday it became a large and painful sore. Nothing that I 
could say by way of persuasion, warning or argument could 
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effect a change. M. would promise, but her promise lasts 
until the next impulse comes. Even in her sleep, feeling the 
sting, she would dive at and tear at it, as though it were an 
enemy. R. D. cannot help knowing that she mishandles the 
place when she “forgets”, and deplored it today, saying, “I 
am likely to have a running sore there.” S. M. last night ad- 
vised : “Tell M. when she wakes that you will smack her hand 
if she scratches the sore again. Say it as if you meant it, 
and whether she does it awake or asleep carry out your 
threat, waking her first. Smack it good. I can tell by the 
frame of mind she is in now that she will not be cranky about 
it.” I told M. as directed when she woke. She was not 
offended, but looked impressed as a small child would, and’ 
promised to be good. She slept and soon the hand began its 
usual work; I woke her and administered two medium slaps. 
She was frightened but not angry, and held up her arms to 
hug me; I was so sorry for the winsome thing that I put my 
arm around her and kissed her. Soon S. M. told me that the 
smack was not hard enough, and even if it were I had 
spoiled the effect of it by pitying her. M. now repeated the 
movement. “ Don’t smack her while she is asleep”, said S. 
M., “ she doesn’t connect cause and effect then.” I first went 
softly to the door and rattled the latch, then came back, woke 
her and administered several sharp slaps on her hand, while 
she was crying, “ Don’t hit us, papo; we won’t do it again! ” 
She held up her arms as before, but I refused to be cajoled, 
and said “ You see now that I know what you are doing 
when I am in another room.” Her eyes grew round and 
scared, and she slowly nodded assent. The effect lasted 
some time. In her sleep she took the guilty hand with the 
other, and said sternly, “ Now you must keep away.” Today, 
after repeated warnings, I woke her and “ smacked’ her hand, 
and she took it pathetically but without resentment. No 
doubt the act is largely automatic, but perhaps stern meas- 
ures are the very way to overcome the automatism. 


In the evening M. worried some about the mother, who 


was out, fearing that she was “lost.” Then she got into a 
merry mood. “ Where do you suppose we [354] will go? 
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Into somebody else? (Perhaps into me.) O no, we would 
have to go into some girl. Perhaps we could go into Adeline, 
But she is going to die—what would become of us? (Per- 
haps you would go to heaven.) Why papo, what an idea! 
No heaven for us. (Why not?) Why, how could two go 
to heaven from one person? Perhaps we could go to the 
devil, but we would appear so like the R. D. that he would 
tell us to go to heaven. And if we got in and the R. D. came 
afterwards it would get God mixed. He would say to the 
R. D., ‘ Skidoo! you’re here already. You are pretending to 
be somebody else.’ And so the R. D. wouldn’t get into 
heaven at all. Ono, no heaven for us! I guess we will just 
go up into the air.” §. M. was amused, and astonished as 
much as she can be. “ Isn’t that the limit?” she said, “ that 
is about the craziest thing I ever heard her say. ‘Get God 
mixed!’ and ‘God would say Skidoo!’ It would be blas- 
phemy if she were a person. I wonder what she thinks God 
is—a man?” R. D. came at 9.45 p. m. and had about 6 hours 
sleep, with a M. interval. June 30-July 1: 12 alt.: 6 R. D., 14h. 
56m.;6M., 9h. 4m. 

July 2. ‘Sunday. The detailed record for the day was acci- 
dentally lost. The policy of keeping M. asleep all that is pos- 
sible was continued. But when M. keeps waking at short in- 
tervals S. M. advises letting her sit up and amuse herself by 
reading or otherwise. R. D. is taken out for walks and 
drives, on the contrary. 

M. has watched most of the time while R. D. was out, 
since the beginning of our journey, though less the last days. 
M. says that she is afraid that something will happen to R. D., 
and §S. M. says that M. wants to be the one to stand it if any- 
thing does happen. But I suppose that it is the reflex of R. 
D.’s being excited and wearied. 

R. D. came at about 9.30 p. m. Before this, fearing that 
M. would come in the night and scratch the sore place, I at- 
tached one end of a cord to the head of her bed and arranged 
that the other should be tied to my ankle, telling M. to pull 
the cord when she came. At about 2 a. m. M. came and 


354, Here, as in many places, by “we” M. means /. 
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promptly pulled the cord. She quickly fell peacefully asleep 
when she found me near, and thus the scratching was pre- 
vented, and soon R. D. returned. At about 4 the cord was 
pulled again, and sleep on M.’s part was followed in ten min- 
utes by R. D., also asleep. An hour later M. returned, but 
five minutes was now sufficient to bring R. D. At 5.45 I was 
called the fourth time, and I kept M. asleep most of the time 
until 7.20, when R. D. woke. So M. was kept quiescent the 
whole night by the device of the cord, which may prove to 
be one of epochal importance. [355] July 1-2: ? alt.: ? R. D, 
14h. 18 m.; ? M., 9 h. 30 m. 

July 3. Today was very hot. Nevertheless R. D. made her 
best record for length of a single period out, from 7.20 a. m. 
to 1.37 p. m.,—six hours and seventeen minutes. July 2-3: r4 
alt.: 7 R. D., 15h. 7 m.; 7 M., & h. 18 m. 

With the morning of July 4 began a long, discouraging 
period, during which I had hardly the time or energy to make 
notes. Besides, the monotony of misery was such that there 
was not much besides a general description to record. The 
description of the period will be given following the daily 
summaries of alternations, 

July 3-4: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., 6h. 55 m.; 4M., 17h. 5 m. 

July 4-5: 0 alt.: M., 24 h. 

July 5-6: 0 alt.: M., 24h. 

July 6-7: 2 alt: 1 R. D., rh. 15 m.; 1 M., 22h. 45 m. 

July 7-8: 0 alt.: M., 24 h. 

_ July 8-9: o alt.: M., 24 h. 

July 9-10: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 5h. 50 m.; 2 M., 18 h. 10 m. 

July 10-11: 0 alt.: M., 24 h. Men. per began. Catamenia 
re-established. 

July 11-12: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 6h. 43 m.; 17h. 17 m. 


355. And it did. “Pulling the string” was a kind of a game at first, 
tickling M.’s fancy, and it soon came to be a habit, performed even when she 
came asleep, automatically. By means of the expedient I was able to estab- 
lish the most favorable conditions, relieving fear and pain, and especially 
putting M. to sleep, in order for R. D.’s return. Later M. grew so dependent 
that she could be trusted to cry out, when she came in the night, and the cord 
was dispensed with. 
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From July 4, 6.15 a. m., to July 12, 8.15 a. m., a period of 
194 hours, R. D. was out but 7 hours and 5 minutes alto- 
gether. There were three reasons for this condition. (1) 
Intense heat. The temperature rose from July 2 to July 4, 
when it reached 110 degrees in the shade, continued to eclipse 
former records for New England until the evening of the 6th, 
was more moderate for a day or two, then resumed and kept 
up torridity until the 12th, when winds somewhat relieved the 
situation, and at last became fairly comfortable on the 13th. 
M. complained bitterly of the heat, and sometimes experi- 
enced brief nervous chills followed by hotter waves. (2) 
Home-sickness of M. ‘This was revived to greater intensity 
by the sufferings from heat. At times her pleadings were 
heart-rending. “Take us home, papo”, she would cry, “ Let 
us go home, we can go alone, we can find the way.” She 
would say over and over, “I wish I was in my own home.” 
She could not believe that it was hot in her home city. Given 
some steak to eat she was asked if it was not good. “ Yes, 
but not like what we have at home.” Asleep she would 
break out in cries of the same sort, or imagine that she was 
at home. “O you dear bed! O you dear bed!” she would 
say, ecstatically. When half asleep she would imagine that 
she was at home, and say “ Turn on the light, papo. J can 
find the button.” There was no electric light in the house 
where we were. Or, when asleep or sleepy, her mind would 
wander back, and she would think that she was still living 
in the Colorado Avenue house. “It is ’most five o’clock, 
Dr. Prince. We must go home and get supper. We'll come 
back again and sleep. (No, you don’t have to go.) Yes, 
we must go; Daddy must have his supper. (No, it is ar- 
ranged for you to stay here.) Did you see him? (Yes.) 
What did he say? (That you could stay here.) Wasn't he 
mad? (No.) Will he get his own supper? (Yes.) No, I 
have to go and buy some things at the store. (He said he 
would buy them.) Gee!”—in tones of utter surprise. 
Afterward S. M. laughed and said, “ No wonder that she was 
astonished at the idea of Mr. F.’s going to the store to buy 
groceries. That is something he never did.” M. got ter- 
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ribly tired of staying out, and would piteously demand, 
“When will the R. D. come?” She would beg to be per- 
mitted to “ go away ”, or “ under ”, and once did so for about 
a quarter of an hour. She lay almost as if dead, and not even 
from S. M. was there a sound. (38) Itching infection. All 
three of us were poisoned by the brown-tail moth, Mrs. P. 
and I so that all the rest of the vacation was made miserable. 
When, on the 7th, it became evident that M. had the char- 
acteristic rash, I was in despair, for the itching caused by a 
well developed rash of this nature is excessive and ex- 
tremely persistent and it seemed likely that M. would tear 
herself nearly to pieces. But the rash proved to be slight in 
her case, and yielded readily to remedies, and M. was re- 
strained from scratching, fairly well, in spite of the fact 
that she suffered annoyance for days from the itching. The 
three evils, heat, itching and home-sickness, gave R. D. a 
sorry chance. 

Twice M. tried to bring S. D., in order to get a little 
furlough herself, but failed. She confessed that she did not 
expect to succeed, as she “felt an empty place in R. D.’s 
head.” §. D. has not been seen since June 28. I have not 
asked M. to “let go” since then, and since both M.’s miseries 
and direct efforts failed to bring her, it looks to me as though 
S. D. had finally disappeared. 

S. M. a couple of weeks ago expressed the opinion that 
the menstrual function would be completely re-established 
this month. She was right, for on the night of July 10-11 
catamenia began, for the first time for five years, and con- 
tinued throughout the next and part of the following day. 
Thus an extremely important point in the progress of the 
case has been attained. On the basis of the fact that the 
function ceased instantly on the first advent of S. D., I had 
predicted that its resumption would be the signal for the 
final disappearance of S. D., and this appears to be the case. 

July 13. With the moderation of the heat immediate im- 
provement is seen. ‘Two walks had good effect. The back- 
ache, which had been almost incessant for five years, and 
which began to yield several weeks ago, disappeared at about 
the time that the journey began, recommenced just before 
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menstruation, and has again ceased. The trembling has not - 
been perceptible for some little time. July 12-13: 6 alt.: 3 R. 
D., 10h. 10 m.; 3 M., 15 h. 25 m. 

July 14. M. has, since coming here, been prone to look out of 
a particular window and to call up a picture of the room in 
the rectory where most of her time is spent when at home. 
She sees the picture against the background of the trees, 
[356] and after gazing fixedly for a few minutes lapses into 
a “staring-spell” or mild catalepsy. The habit, started by 
home-sickness, has grown with practice. S. M. advises that 
I warn her, then slap her hands for doing it. “ She is getting 
into the habit, and it is hurting her. She can keep from 
doing it. She sees the room because she likes to, and it 
must be stopped.” I have followed the advice, but with little 
checking of the habit. M. shows no resentment, promises 
pathetically not to do it again, but if not watched may get 
into the state within three minutes. S. M. says that M. 
means what she says but forgets her promise. After her 


hand is slapped, M. will put it up and plead to have it kissed. 
This, S. M. says, I must not do, at least before M. has slept 
and waked again, otherwise the effect will be entirely lost. 
“She will think you don’t mean it.” The time of day at 
which she is most prone to the prohibited indulgence is just 


356. Probably M. was assisted in making the mental picture by the points 
de repere which she found in the branches. Many persons have this power 
in a limited degree, being able to see faces, etc., in the figure of wall-paper, 
for example, by a process of ignoring lines and dots which do not ft in. I 
can do this at any time, and once, in a state of extreme weariness (and M. 
was weary), I was utterly unable to prevent seeing elaborate pictures. After 
a long day of climbing I was overtaken on a mountain-side, and forced to 
spend the night by a campfire, without shelter or food. The alternating 
glowing and dark spots on sticks protruding from the fire furnished the points 
de repere for elaborate scenes, one of which was a railway train, locomotive, 
cars with their windows and all complete, standing on a bridge. I could not 
by any effort of will abolish the illusion; in vain I turned away my gaze, on 
looking again the scene was reproduced without change, until after the lapse 
of minutes the shape and position of the glowing spots had considerably 
altered. M.’s weariness likewise must have increased her abiding tendency 
to “imagine”, though S. M. declared that it had not got beyond the limits of 
her control. 
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before it becomes dark. Sometimes she creates the picture 
when gazing elsewhere than out of that window, but nearly 
always when looking at the branches of trees against the 
bright sky. 

R. D. will buy fruit or candy and start eating it slowly, 
but forget to lay any aside for M., and’ if M. chances to come, 
she will gobble the whole quickly unless someone has hidden 
it. M. complains because R. D. is “stingy” in not giving 
her a little money now and then. All she wants is a small 
part of what I give R. D., but she doesn’t get that. It does 
not satisfy her to receive it directly from me, she wants R. 
D. herself to leave a bit in a certain compartment of her 
pocket-book, and seems to think that R. D. ought to know 
enough to do so. Once while R. D. was sleeping the words 
were heard, ‘What for?’ Afterwards S. M. said, “ Did you 
hear R. D. say “ What for? (What did she mean?) Idon’t - 
know. She didn’t seem to be thinking anything.” When 
M. woke I asked what R. D. meant by the words. M. re- 
plied “J said that. I was watching and thought of some- 
thing and wondered what it was for, and I thought it so hard 
that I made her say it.” But she would not tell what the 
question referred to. Generally S. M. can tell by observing 
M.’s mood how a given procedure will affect her feelings. 
“Smacking” M.’s hand for “seeing pictures” sometimes 
will make M. cross, but usually not, and §. M. has almost 
never been wrong in prognostication, though there have been 
instances where an experiment has not worked as she ex- 
pected. S. M. says, “ You must show her that you are boss. 
She looks at you sometimes to see if you mean it, when you 
tell her to do a thing, and she tests you.” For example, M. 
said to me several times, “Shut up.” S. M. told me that I 
must stop that or it would get to be a habit. So, when M. 
next woke and said “shut up” I forbade her to repeat the 
expression. In a minute or two she said it again, but in a 
lower tone. [357] Firmly but calmly I warned her, and 


357. So a puppy will scrutinize his master to see if he really means it 
when he gives an order, and a parrot that is ordered to stop a cry which it 
has been uttering loudly will repeat the cry in a lower tone, looking keenly 
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when she repeated the ejaculation, slapped her hand once, 
She cried “I won’t say it again! I won’t say it again!” and 
hid her face in my coat. S. M. says, “ You see how ashamed 
she was. When she does that, it is a sign that she is ashamed. 
When she resents, she holds up her head and looks you in 
the face.” 

R. D. slept in the night, 9-2.20, 3-6.45, perhaps the longest 
record to date. July 13-14: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 13 h. 53 m.; 3 M, 
8 h. 37 m. 

July 15. ‘Two outdoor trips today. All goes well. R. D. 
came for the night, 9.25. July 14-15: ro alt.: 5 R. D., 17 h. 33 m; 
5M.,6h. 52m. [358] 

July 16. Sunday. At night R. D. had but from 12.30 to 
5.50, owing to M. having “ stared” into the shadows for some 
time without my observing it. As she was awake, S. M. could 
not of course inform me. July 15-16: 8 alt.:4 R. D., 17h. 12 m.; 
4 M.,9 h. 53 m. 

July 17. A long trolley ride and walk today. In the even- 
ing I punished M. for vision-gazing, and it did not work well. 
She became “cranky ” and consequently R. D., having come 
for sleep at 8.00, was uneasy, departed a half-hour later, and 
then M. would not pull the cord, preferring to mope. R. D. 
did not return for two hours, and after that slept poorly. §&. 
M. says that M. was responsible, trying to make R. D. hear 
her request that R. D. should tell me that she (R. D.) wanted 
to go home. She thought that I would accede to the wish 
if I thought it came from R. D. The next morning I asked 
R. D. what kind of a night she had had. She said “I didn’t 
sleep much from 11 to about 2. I don’t know why, for I was 
sleepy all the time, but I would sleep a little while and then 
wake up, and a few minutes more and wake.” Here we 


to observe the effect. M. largely represented the primitive, instinctive and 
automatic elements of the particular piece of human nature in which she 
was lodged. 

358. An increase in the number of alternations in a given day was not 
necessarily a bad sign. Often it was the direct result of growth of energy 
on the part of the primary personality, enabling her to put forth unusual ex- 
ertions and to stay out for a larger portion of the day, but incidentally caus- 
ing weariness and consequent retreats for rest. 
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have the corroborating accounts of two witnesses, one from 
behind the curtain, the other from before with no knowl- 
edge of the reason of her poor sleep. July 16-17: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., 
13h.; 4 M., 9h. 

July 18. R. D. was languid and dispirited today, but some- 
what enlivened by walks, which are, moreover, diminishing the 
strong tendency to constipation. July 17-18: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 13 
h. 13 m.; 3 M., 8 h. 37 m. 

July 19. We all went by car to a neighboring town to dine 
with a relative, but as soon as we entered the house M. came, 
and put on her dignity, to “ pretend to be R. D.” before 
strangers. The trouble was that M. had been watching, 
afraid that R. D. would be uneasy in company. She has 
watched most of the time since we started East, explaining 
that she is afraid that something will happen to R. D., and no 
assurances remove her misgivings. I took M. to a pine 
grove near the house, hoping in vain to bring R. D. I wrote 
a line of memoranda, using the abbreviations, R. D., M., etc., 
and M. looked over and was eager to know what they meant, 
and received some story which put her off. Then she fell 
asleep, and S. M. said, “She hasn’t the slightest idea what 
*M.’ and'‘R. D.’ mean. (Do you understand?) I certainly 
do.” Her head ached, and I took her home directly after 
dinner. 

In the morning Mrs. P. bought a bag of candy, and held 
it open for me to look in. Before I could do so R. D. almost 
snatched at the bag, looked in, and then drew back, visibly 
embarrassed, and declined the proffer of candy, though she 
is fond of it. S. M. afterwards said, “ Did you see the R. D. 
pulling at that bag of candy? She didn’t know what she did 
it for, and was ashamed of having done so. It was really M. 
watching underneath that made her do it. M. was curious 
to see what was in the bag.” 

In the evening Mrs. P. made a joking remark about R. D. 
caring more for me than for her. M. protested that R. D. 
did love the mother, and looked serious—that was all for the 
time, but the little incident spelled disaster for the night. 
After M. fell asleep she spoke up, “ I’ll tell her.” R. D. came 
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at about 9, and I was whispering some sentences, according 
to custom, to instil hope and courage, when from her lips 
broke in raucous accents the words, “ She’s sleepin’.” The 
suddenness of the unexpected utterance, and the contrast of 
the tone with the soft, girlish one to which I had just a mo- 
ment before listened, issuing from these same lips, though I 
knew that it came from M. underneath, sent the chills over 
me. I knew that M. wished me to go away, for some reason 
of her own. Not long after, R. D. was heard moving rest- 
lessly. I went to her and asked, “ (Are you asleep?) I was 
until you woke me. Was I restless? (Rather.) I'll try to 
keep still”, and she sank to sleep. I again whispered in her 
ear and again heard the rough accents, “ She’s asleep.” Not 
knowing what to do I left her, but somewhat later heard R. D. 
cry, in thrilling tones, “ O papa! ”, and then, more faintly and 
plaintively, “ How could I know?”, and she was gone. M. 
slept sulkily, and S. M. said, “ Well, M. made the R. D. hear 
this time.” It was the first time for many weeks. S. M. 
said that M. had to make a very strong effort to do so, and 
that the sentence R. D. heard was, “You must pay more atten- 
tion to the mother—she’s lonely.” ‘To my suggestion that I 
intimate to R. D. that it was a dream §. M. responded de- 
cidedly, “ That won’t do; she heard the voice too distinctly, 
and recognized it as the voice she used to hear so often.” 
She added, “ The R. D. does not know why she clings so to 
you, but she cannot help it now. Until M. is gone, she will in- 
stinctively lean on you. After that it will be different.” 
July 18-19: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 14h. 40 m.; 3 M., 9h. 40 m. 

July 20. R. D. did not return during the night after hearing 
the voice, and she was here but little today, testifying to the 
strong impression made upon her, though she did not men- 
tion the incident, nor did I, since S. M. said it would be better 
to reassure her in her sleep. I did so after she came at 8.30, 
and I think with effect, as she slept 9 hours and 20 minutes. 
July 19-20: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 4h. 39 m.; 3 M., 18 h. 51 m. 

July 21. Headache appeared today, resulting from consti- 
pation, which in its turn resulted from the effect on R. D.’s 
feeling produced by the voice. 
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A family party of us went to Uncanoonuc Mountain by 
trolley. While in the woods R. D. heard a sound which she 
thought, from my previous description, must be that of a 
woodpecker. She had never before heard one. Her aunt 
remarked that she guessed it must be a squirrel, though 
neither she nor any of the others could hear it. R. D. hesi- 
tated, then went straight to a tree at a considerable distance, 
and there, sure enough, was a woodpecker, which she watched 
with interest. Afterwards S. M. said that it was the watching 
M. who made her hear the woodpecker. “I don’t think R. 
D.’s hearing is better than the average. I doubt if she could 
have heard the tapping at all where she first stood. But M. 
has wonderful hearing. You would be amazed if you could 
for once hear all the sounds which M. hears when she is out 
at night-time. What seems to R. D. as only a confused hum, 
is neard by M. as a large number of separate sounds, such as 
the chirping of different insects. She heard the tapping on 
the tree and could instantly tell the direction, and she made 
R. D. hear because she knew that R. D. wanted to hear a 
woodpecker. Still later M. told the story herself. “I knew 
it was a woodpecker from what you said. You said they 
went tap, tap, tap—tap, tap, tap, and it sounded just that way. 
And I made R. D. hear it. And when Aunt N. said it was a 
squirrel, R. D. didn’t know what to think, for I made her think 
it was a woodpecker, and the things I make her think are 
‘most always true. And then I made her hear it plainer, so 
she knew just where to go, so she went right to it. The R. 
D. couldn’t have done it if I hadn’t helped her.” And R. D. 
herself, when I spoke casually about the incident, said, “I 
thought it must be a woodpecker when I first heard it, from 
what you told me. But when Aunt N. said what she did I 
supposed I must be mistaken. But then I heard it plainer, 
so I could find where the woodpecker was.” Here is the 
story from the three witnesses, each from her view-point, and 
told in the order as it happened, that none of them could have 
derived the story from watching while another told it. 

I omitted to record that on the way from Marlboro to 
Manchester, as we waited at South Acton for a train, M. was 
looking at some cows, and I made some reference to the fact 
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that the cows gave the milk which is put on the table. It 
came as a revelation to this child of the city, who apparently 
had never given heed to the merely theoretical knowledge 
which R. D. had of the relation between cows and milk. Her 
disgust was great, and as a result she could not be induced to 
touch milk during her stay in Manchester. I tried hard to re- 
pair the mischief that my remark had done, but succeeded 
only to the extent that she said that when she got back to 
Marlboro she would drink milk, for “ below South Acton they 
buy it of the milkman, same as at home, it isn’t the dirty 
stuff that it is here.” 

S. M. Begins to “ Go Away ” when R. D. is “ Out.” Ac- 
cording to the testimony of S. M., she has begun occasionally 
to go away when R. D. is out, as well as when M. is here. 
She says she goes voluntarily, now and then, when she is 
sure that R. D. is safe from disturbance, and stays for a few 
minutes. Coming at 7.50 p. m., R. D. had 7 hours and 15 
minutes of sleep. July 20-21: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 16 h. 35 m.; 3 M,, 
6h. 45 m. 

July 22. Much suffering from piles, consequently R. D. was 
out little more than three hours during the daytime, and was not 
able to go to walk. Came for the night at 10.40. July 21-22: 8 
alt.:4 R. D., toh. 35 m.; 3 M., 16 h. 15 m. 

July 23. Sunday. We went to church in Manchester. The 
sermon, which was about the deliverance of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, caused R. D. to remark with feeling that she seemed to 
herself as one who is escaping from bondage and on the way to 
the Promised Land. Came at 9.35 p.m. July 22-23: 6 alt.: 3 R. 
D., 16h. 20 m.; 3 M., 6h. 35 m. 

July 24. This morning D. and I started for Marlboro, leav- 
ing Mrs. P. to stay a few days longer with her sister. From 

‘the moment that I told M. on Thursday that we were to go 
she was filled with anticipation, ceased to express sentiments 
of home-sickness, to see visions in the trees, and consequently 
to “stare.” The awful experiences of heat, rash, etc., seem 
to have utterly condemned Manchester in her sight. R. D. 
was out for more than seven hours of the journey. In the 
afternoon she said, “O, I feel different than I have ever felt, 
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so free, as if delivered from bondage! ”, and' I surely never 
saw her so cheerful, so clear in mental expression. She 
added, “ I am no longer confused.” It was evident that M. 
was not watching. Came at night, 8.50. July 23-24: 8 alt.: 4 R. 
D., 15h. 32 m.; 4 7 h. 43 m. 

July 25. We took a long walk in the fields, often resting, 
and studying plants, insects, etc. R. D.’s sense of “ freedom ” 
continues. She made the best record for a single time out, 
Th. 24 m., the best daytime record, 10 h. 57 m., and also the 
best record the beginning of one night’s sleep to the next, 
19h. 52m, There are no mosquitoes in Marlboro now, and 
both M. and’ R. D. are very fond of “ Aunt Louise”, there 
are no long-continued associations of physical and mental 
discomfort connected with the place, and the region has a 
quiet loveliness which pleases R. D. A splendid night of 
sleep, beginning at 10.10. July 24-25: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 19 h. 52 
m.; 3.M., 5h. 28 m. 

July 26. §. M. advises cultivating a habit on the part of 
R. D. of coming about such a time in the morning, by direct- 
ing M. to rise a few minutes earlier than the selected moment. 
R. D. can come almost every morning, as soon as M. has 
dressed and come out and received her morning salutation. 

We took a car at 9.30 and journeyed for two hours to Bos- 
ton, leisurely saw sights there until about 3 p. m., and took a 
car for Marlboro. A drunken man on the car stood’ in front 
of her for several minutes, profusely apologizing for nothing, 
while I tried to make him understand that it was all right. 
A few minutes later M. came, and soon said, “ I almost came 
alittle while ago. What happened to the R. D. to make her 
almost go?” She had not been watching, but knew that 
something happened to make her come near to the surface. 
M. said that she hasn’t watched since Sunday, except that 
after R. D. comes she (M.) sometimes “ sort of hangs ’round 
to see if the R. D is comfortable.” §. M. afterwards con- 
firmed this statement, saying that sometimes M., after she 
goes, remains a little while in the vicinity, not exactly watch- 
ing but still conscious of how R. D. feels. If satisfied that 
R. D. is comfortable she begins to “sleep.” If anything an- 
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noyed R. D., M. might begin to “ watch.” When she came 
out on the car today, M. was listless and tired, and soon R. D, 
returned. The latter established two new records today, one 
for the longest time out at a single stretch, 7 h. 42 m., and the 
other for the longest time out awake in the daytime, 11 h, 
53 m, 


At a point where we changed cars coming home from 
Boston, M. bought a bag of candy, and gave it to me to keep, 
saying she would eat it after she got home. Unfortunately, 
I forgot and gave it to R. D., who ate it. In the evening 
M. called confidently for her candy, for not having watched 
she did not know that it had gone the way of all candy. She 
was indignant when she learned the facts, and reminded me 
what she had said when she gave me the bag. Her dissatis- 
faction slowly faded away in her sleep. R. D. came at 11.15 p. 
m. and had good sleep. July 25-26: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 19 h. 46 m.; 
3 M., 5h. 19 m. 

July 27. This morning M. broke out, “Its all right about 
that candy, papo; we don’t care about that candy.” Later 
in the day R. D. bought some candy, ate a little, and left the 
rest on the table in her room. When M. came, she caught 
sight of it, took a piece of candy, and lying down began to 
suck it. But soon she put it down on the table, and did not 
again touch it. I never knew her to act in this fashion— 
the M. who used to eat a pound of candy at atime. I asked 
her why she did not want the candy, and she laughed and 
laughed in a low, chuckling manner, then covered her eyes 
and peeped through her fingers and laughed again, as if to 
say, “I know why, and you know why, and you know I 
know.” S. M., unprompted, confirms my impressions, say- 
ing, “ M. is going fast. She is losing her interest in life. She 
does not care for the things that she used to care for; she 
only wants to be petted, and to sleep.” And truly it so 
appears. Almost as soon as R. D. goes in the evening, M. 
is ready for sleep. She may begin to read, but the magazine 
soon falls, and she is sleeping. When she comes in the morn- 
ing she falls asleep almost immediately. If she comes during 
the day down-stairs, she is apt to conceal her identity and go 
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upstairs at once, in spite of her liking for Aunt Louise, and 
to go to sleep. Of course R. D. is out so long in these days 
that this makes M. tired. R. D. came at 10.20 for the night, 
and had good sleep. July 26-27: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 19 h.; 3 M., 4h. 


m. 

: July 28. This morning I asked M. why she did not wish to 
go down to breakfast any more. She shook her head ener- 
getically and laughed. I asked if she did not wish to talk 
with Aunt Louise, and she shook her head the harder, and 
said, “ We only want to talk to our papo.” She inquired with 
great interest what R, D. had to eat, prompting me “ and 
what else?”, and chuckling at every naming of a dish which 
she has been fond of. R. D. rose feeling free and buoyant, 
but I noticed that she did not appear so after breakfast. I 
learn from M. and S. M. that M. commenced to watch as 
breakfast was ending, in consequence of a lot of discussion 
and other talking which made R. D. feel nervous. A contin- 
uous stream of conversation she cannot yet bear. S. M. said 
today, “ You must break up that habit that R. D. has of going 
away in the afternoon at about the same time. I can’t tell 
you how, now, but I will observe and perhaps I can in a day 
or two.” R. D. slept 9.25 p. m.-5.55 a.m. July 27-28: 8 alt.: 
4R.D., ih. 7 m.; 4 M., 4h. 5 m. 

July 29. Amnesia Begins in M. M.’s memory is going! 
Fully awake, she cannot remember the name of the city 
where she always lived, the names of the girls to whom she 
wrote, or even anything about “the mother ”, whom she has 
not mentioned for several days. I asked whom she loved 
most. “Ourpapo. (Whonext?) The Real Doris. (Who 
next?) Aunt Louise. (Who next?) Dorothy. (Who 
next?) Uncle Edward. [359] (Who next?)” She 
lodked from side to side, her brows contracted, her lips 
twisted in the troubled fashion which they have when she is 
at a loss. “(Give me the name of someone whom you 
knew.) ” Again the wandering eyes, the facial contortions. 
“Let me think” she said repeatedly, and after vain efforts 


359. Those only, and all of those, with whom she was then daily asso- 
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added “ You tell me name of somebody.” I named Mrs. A, 
whom M. had known well. Her face twisted, and her eyes 
rolled. “Yes”, she said, and she nodded rapidly, but her 
expression was evasive, “We remember her, we remember 
her.” 

R. D. called to mind a funny story that I read aloud per- 
haps ten months ago. “ We all three laughed at that”, 
she said. I obtusely puzzled over this statement, but did’ not 
express by word or look my bewilderment. Afterwards I 
asked S. M. to explain, and in a flash she replied. “ It is this 
way. R. D. of course remembers that she laughed. But she 
has got back the memories of S. D. and so knows that S. D. 
laughed. And S. D. remembered that she forgot during the 
reading, [360] and so now R. D. remembers that.” After- 
wards I asked R. D. about it, and she gave substantially the 
same explanation, but without the swiftness and conciseness 
of S. M. 

Today we took a long trolley trip and inspected an ancient 
cemetery in Westbrook. Two new records—longest single 
time out 8 h. 30 m., and longest time out for the day 20 h. 
10 m.; R. D. slept at night, 10.30 p. m.-5.05 a.m. July 28-29: 
6 alt.: 3 R. D., 20h. 10 m.; 3 M., 4h. 55 m. 

July 30. Sunday. We started at 8 a. m. for Boston, attended 
Trinity Church, took a trip to Charlestown and then turned 
homewards. After the longest stretch yet, 9 h. 15 m., R. D. 
was replaced by a weary M., on the car in the suburbs of 
Boston. While walking from the car in Marlboro, R. D. 
returned, and came for the night at 9.35. July 29-30: 6 alt.: 3 
R. D., 17h. 32 m.; 3 M., 5 h. 33 m. 

July 31. M. happened to be laughing when she went at 7.45 
a. m., and R. D. continued the laugh, but checked it to say, 
“T don’t see why I am laughing.” This illustrates how M.’s 
moods and feelings pass over to R. D. R. D. was tired after yes- 
terday, but we took three short walks. The last was to a 
picture-show, which R. D. wished to attend. I was willing 
to study the effect upon her. A piano banged “ rag-time” 


360. That is, M. came, and after S. D. came back she inferred that M. 
must have laughed. 
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music loudly, and the crowd made her nervous, and in about 
half an hour M. came and was there to the end, and looked on 
with evident interest. At home M. said “ You ought not to 
have taken the R. D. there. J could have told you better than 
that. In some things you are dumm, I think, papo.” In her 
sleep M.’s hand twitched, always a bad sign. I asked S. M. 
why she did not warn me against going to the show. “ Be- 
cause I thought it would perhaps be a good thing. I did not 
know that the piano would make such a noise.” In spite of 
her disapproval of taking R. D. to the show, M. repeatedly 
asked, “‘ When are we going to a picture-show again? I liked 
that show. (361.) R. D. did not come until 11.50, and staid 
until 5.30 a.m. She is apt to vanish in the morning when she 
hears her aunt go down-stairs. July 30-31: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 19 h. 
17 m.; 3 M., 6h. 58 m. Average daily total for R. D. during 
July, 1911, II h. 41 m. 

Aug. 1. When M., coming in the morning, has slept suf- 
ficiently, she can let R. D. come anytime, but cannot delay 
her coming long. M. can “go in” at will. If R. D. is 
“near” she will then come; if not the body lies inert, no one 
being on deck. For some ten days M.-asleep has had a 
curious habit of making odd noises, some of which I can in- 
terpret as referring to various emotions. For instance she 
has one snarl which indicates dissatisfaction, as when she is 
disturbed by the righting of her pillow. Particularly there 
is a sort of a purr indicating contentment. These sounds 
amuse S. M. When M. suddenly emits a muffled roar S. M. 
will laugh and say, “ What on earth is she doing that for? 
I never heard such grunting.” Once today M. asleep began 
a chewing, alternated with a pouting movement of the lips, 
and I asked S. M., “ What does that mean?” “I don’t 
know ”, she answered, and appeared to be watching intently. 


361. Here M. was at the same time aware that the picture-show was bad 
for R. D., and unable to control her own awakened liking for the entertain- 
ment. The next day she again expressed a desire to go to a show. I told 
her that it would not be good for the R. D. for her to go, and she replied 
with feeling, “ Well, papo, we don’t want to go there, for we don’t want to do 
anything which is bad for the R. D.”, and yet later she instinctively de- 
manded again to know when I was going to take her. 
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Soon she said, “I think it is because she is thirsty”, and so 
it proved. 

R. D. came at 10.15 for the night, and I whispered in her 
sleeping ears that she must not wake when the aunt goes 
down-stairs in the morning, but sleep on and sleep late. She 
did wake, but went to sleep instantly again, and slept until 
7.15, uncommonly late. Two new records set today—10 h. 
13 m. for a single time out, and 12 h. 11 m, out during the day- 
time. July 31-Aug. 1: 8 alt.: 4 R. 17h. 51 m.; 4M., gh. 

Aug. 2. Mrs. P. telephoned that she would come on Friday. 
This was a little after R. D. had come, and M. who usually 
watches a short time, caught something of the news, and 
consequently watched all day, the reason being, as S. M. 
explained, that M. did not want to miss being aware of 
the mother’s arrival, and days mean nothing to her now. 
The effect on R. D. was that she was less sprightly and clear 
in mind. In the evening M. was excitable, and repeatedly 
demanded to be taken to the picture-show. Told that the 
show was over, she would not believe it, went and looked at 
the watch, and was still unconvinced. She would ask, 
“When the mother comes may we be out all the time?” S. 
M. says that M. is curious to see how the mother looks. Her 
very existence was recalled only by overhearing the ‘phone 
message. ‘Then she began to ask, “ Where do we? Where 
do we?” , altering the inflection and emphasis, and seeming 
amazed that she was not understood. “(Say it some other 
way.)” She pondered and then put it, “ Where do we sleep? 
(The mother and I in the next room, you in this room.) No, 
where do we all sleep?” [362] I could not understand, but 
after she fell asleep S. M. explained, “ What M. is trying to 
say is, ‘ Where do we live when we are at home?’ She has 
forgotten.” It was about 1 a. m. when R. D. came, and she 


362. This presents an interesting parallel with a question asked by 
Michael Haitsch about ten days after he had been “born” in the new person- 
ality, and had acquired but a small vocabulary. Accustomed to the writer’s 
appearances in and disappearances from his room in the hospital, Haitsch 
wished to ask where his visitor lived, or stayed when elsewhere, and knew 
no way to express it but, “ Where do you sleep?” 
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was soon banished by a toothache. M. vainly tried to waken 
me, then attempted herself to apply some iodine and aconite 
that R. D. lately used, getting it all through her mouth, so 
that it was very sore the next day. M. now woke me, and I 
applied the mixture properly. There was little effect, and 


M. tore at her cheek so that I had to hold her hands. Later . 


ground cloves brought relief, but R. D. had a short night. 
Aug. 1-2: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 19 h. 25 m.; 3 M., 5 h. 50 m. 

Aug. 3. Nearly every day I take R. D. on one or more out- 
door excursions. Today was no exception. In the evening 
I remarked that R. D. had forgotten to poultice a boil on the 
back of my neck. M. wanted to do it, but when I demurred 
said, “ Let me make the R. D. come and do it, then. (How 
do you make her come?) I duck under.” I consented, and 
with a jerk R. D. was there. I told her what was wanted, 
and she ran down-stairs for the needed articles, saying to her 
aunt, “I was allowed to come back to fix papa’s neck.” The 
instant the work was done, 17 minutes later, M. was back. 
R. D. came at 11, and went at 4.30. Aug. 2-3: 8 alt.: 4 R. D., 14 
h. 22 m.; 4 M., 9 h. 18 m. 

Aug. 4. Mrs. P. came in the morning. M. ceased to watch 
soon after, and did not resume watching until shortly before 
R. D. went. The latter was out 8.15 a. m.-8.25 p. m., her 
longest continuous performance. 

M. got it into her head that I did not want to “ hold her”, 
and in fact I had experimented to see if she could go to sleep 
as easily lying on the cushions with me holding her hand. 
She grabbed a pillow, and to all my protestations answered, 
“This is our papo, you are not our papo any more”, and 
clutched the pillow tightly, both awake and asleep—it was a 
resumption of the old habit of “holding on.” Asleep she 
would say, “ You don’t love us any more. . . We don’t need 
you for a papo. We didn’t have to have a papo once, and 
we don’t need a papo now. . . This is our papo. . . 
This papo doesn’t need a shave.” S. M., who had counselled 
the experiment, admitted that it worked badly, and said, “ She 
is in danger of forgetting you.” S. M. also intimated that 
M. was beginning a process which, if not checked, would 
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regain her former vigor. M. once called out that she wished 
she had a pencil to write with. She complained that she had 
been moved to another room, and when I told her that this 
was R. D.’s work she was no better pleased. She twisted 
and turned, sat up and lay down, rolled over and kicked’, woke 
and slept. Incessantly, asleep and awake, she uttered ex- 
clamations like, “O gee! .. O gee whiz! ... O dear me! 
. . What troubles I have!” At last S. M. advised that I 
leave her, saying that when R. D. should be near she, S. M., 
would call out to me. At about 2 a. m. I entered and could 
get no answer for a while, then a jerk announced a change 
of control, and’ S. M. spoke and said that R. D. was there for 
about an hour. “(Why didn’t you inform me?) I have 
been away. (You didn’t keep your agreement with me.) 
No.” §. M. spoke gravely, and gave no explanation. At 
2.80 R. D. came barely waking, but staid only until 4. She 
had but 2% hours during the night. Aug. 3-4: 8 alt.: 4 R. D, 
17h. 40 m.; 4 M., 6h. 20 m. 

Aug. 5. Detailed record lost. Aug. 4-5: ? alt.: ? R. D., 13 
h. 30 m.; ? M, toh. 30 m. 

Aug. 6. Sunday. R. D. seemed depressed. S. M. could not 
tell me the cause, “as R. D. does not think it out.” But 
doubtless she is affected by M.’s mood and by loss of sleep. 
Still she reached a good total of hours, which shows her 
growth of strength. 

M. was again “ cranky” in the evening, though in a less 
degree. R. D. came at 9.15 p. m. and had eight hours, in 
spite of adventures with invading cats and’ chimney-swallows. 
Aug. 5-6: ? alt.: ?R. D., 18h. 7 m.; ? M., 4h. 8 m. 

Aug. 7. M. was still in bad humor in the morning, but all 
at once it changed, she laughed and prattled, and the black 
cloud was gone. I took R. D. to see the sights at Concord, 
and she had a strenuous day. On M.’s arrival in the even- 
ing she was found in uneasy humor and very tired, so that she 
longed to have R. D. come back and resume control of the 
machine. It was amusing as vaudeville to hear her break 
out in sleep ,“ Come R. D., come along. I don’t want to be 
your old tired thing. Come, get a move on you. Hurry 
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up! Hurry up! Hurry UP!. . . Hustle along, you R. D. 
Your old tired thing wants you. O gee whiz! Pee, * 
dear me! O dear ME!” She interrupted the stream of ex- 
clamations to ask, “ Papo! papo!—papo! Can we show our 
baby doll Margaret to Dorothy?” She was deaf to my voice, 
though seeming to wonder that she got no answer. So I 
put her fingers lightly to my lips and shaped the words “ In 
the morning.” Again it did not seem possible that I emitted 
a breath. But she laughed and said, “ We don’t want to 
take Dorothy out of bed to show it to her. Don’t be silly, 
papo.” Waking she finished a piece of pie that R. D. had 
been eating. She found in the plate a letter from the bishop 
that happened to have fallen on it, and shouted “ Here’s a 
bishop’s letter brought to us on a platter. (Like the head of 
John the Baptist?) Yes, it’s the letter-head of a bishop 
brought to us on a platter ”, she chortled. 

R. D. came at 9.30 p. m. and had bad sleep, for the monthly 
pains had begun. Aug. 6-7: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., ae Fda ds 
15m. [363] 

Aug. 8. Marks of M.’s Decadence to Anant 8. Consid- 
erable pain today, with consequent instability and reduced 
time out for R. D. 

M.’s decline is very gradual, yet unmistakable, and in- 
dicated by several species of signs. (1) Disposition. Seldom 
does a spark of the old revengeful and malicious moods show 
inthe embers. She still has sullen periods, but with growing 
infrequency, and her obstinacy is departing. (2) Facial ex- 
pression. Naturally, the facial changes keep pace with (1), 
so that her looks are more and more amiable. The curious 
V shaping of the lower lip, often remarked in her former 
hostile.and impish moods, has practically disappeared. She 
can still cause her face to “ look like R. D. ”, before strangers, 
but in retirement it shows increasing childishness of expres- 
sion. (3) Language. Particularly when sleepy, she tends to 
elide words, and sometimes to slip into a babyish pronuncia- 


363. R. D. was out 9.15 p. m.-5.15 a. m., &20 a. m-820 p.m. These 
figures, illustrating the curious tendency to keep hours and half hours, are 
correct, within 24 minutes in each case, according to the rule followed. 
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tion. (4) Tone of voice. This keeps pace with (3). Her 
laugh, especially, is often distinctly infantile. (5) Memory. 
Many memories of late years of events, persons, places, 
have gone or are going. There is little if any change in re- 
gard to incidents of childhood, yet she is often puzzled as to 
the period when, and generally as to the place where, even 
these occurred. Asked where an incident that she has just 
related took place, her features twist, her eyes roll, and she 
strives to evade the question, by saying “ We know”, or 
“You know where.” If I say calmly, as if it were a com- 
monplace thing to forget, “ You don’t quite remember that”, 
she assents. (6) Appetite. Her individual appetite has much 
decreased, as regards quantity, frequency and variety. To- 
day, owing to the pain, M. ate two meals, the first for two 
weeks, but not with her old zest. She has known about R. 
D.’s having candy, but has not eaten any or spoken of it, since 
July 27. (7) General interest in life. This is decreasing all 
along the line. She has lessening desire to see people, even 
those she likes, as Aunt Louise, or to pet animals. She is 
acquiring a new timidity and bashfulness. If through any 
accident she is out for a considerable period, or when some- 
thing interesting is going on, her old likings may revive in a 
degree; the more her life is kept barren of outside interest, 
and especially the more she is kept asleep, the more her whole 
nature seems to thin out, and her world of realization and 
desire narrows. 


I asked M. whom we visited’ before coming back to Marl- 
boro. She rose and went to a box, and took out a card which 
she appeared to consult, then turned and said, “ Aunt Nellie 
and Uncle Will.” She admitted having set down some 
things which she had forgotten. Afterwards, without her 
knowledge, I found the card and copied the following: 
“Aunt Nellie—Uncle Will. Ethel belongs to them. Aunt 
Caro—Uncle Ozias. Aunt Mary—Uncle Green—has lots of 
cows. All live in Manchester, New Hampshire. Valley 
Pond Road.—We live in Aldrich St. Pittsburg Pa—Papa is 
minister of *** Church.” S. M. says that M. gleaned these 
data from listening to conversation. R. D. out at night, 9.20- 
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6.05. Aug. 7-8: men. per. began; 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 12h. 12 m.; 2 
M., 11 h. 38 m. 


Aug. 9. D.’s back aches badly. R. D. slept 9 p. m.-4.40 
a.m. Aug. 8-9: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 14h. 49 m.; 3 M., 8h. 51 m. 


Aug. 10. ‘The backache still continues. The party took a 
trolley ride to Worcester, and after returning the ladies 
shopped some, I leaving them at R. D.’s suggestion. I re- 
turned to the house, and when the party arrived I learned 
that M. had come some time before. She was tired from 
being compelled to be the one to walk home, and cross with 
me for leaving R. D. I remarked that R. D herself had 
suggested it, and M. snapped, “ Then the R. D. is to blame”, 
and she seemed genuinely irritated at R. D. When she slept 
I asked S. M. if R. D. would not come for supper. “ She will 
if M. lets her, but I think that she feels cross with her and 
wants to punish her.” When M. woke she answered the 
same question “I don’t think she will come, papo.” She 
slept and woke again, feeling in better humor with each rest, 
and R. D. came. At night R. D. came at 9.40. Aug. 9-10: 6 
alt.: 3 R. D., 16h. 37 m.; 3 M., 8 h. 3m. 


Aug. 11. We all went to Boston to meet my mother, and 
had a strenuous day. M. had fifty cents which I had given 
her, and directed that R. D. should buy herself.a present with 
it, so I gave her the money, saying that it had been given 
her to buy something with. We entered an art-store, but 
to my surprise she did not want any thing there, nor when 
we visited a bookstore did she want a book. Finally she 
caught sight of a small piece of jewelry and selected that. 
Her back ached badly, and M. was evidently watching, for 
R. D. was unusually nervous, and once said, “ My thoughts 
are so confused!” When we got home it was found that my 
pocket had been picked and the “present” was gone. M. 
was exceedingly grieved. The disaster was, from her point 
of view, irreparable, though I offered to replace the article. 
No, her money had been spent, it was gone, and the present 
was gone. If another was bought it would not be her present. 
She wept both awake and asleep and R. D. did not come dur- 
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ing the night. Aug. 10-11: 4 alt.: 2. R. D., 14h. 55 m.; 2M., oh, 
5 m. 

Aug. 12. R. D. was not in good spirits today, M. watching. 
I asked her to describe her mental processes when she was 
selecting the present. She said, “I do love pictures. I 
wanted a picture, and was going to say so, when a thought 
pushed up into my mind that I didn’t want one as a present. 
I seemed obliged to say so. When you asked if I would like 
a book, the words came to my lips—they seemed’ to say them- 
selves for I had not thought them, and I had to snap them 
out—‘I don’t want any book; you have books enough for 
me to read.’ (Do you understand what it all meant?) Yes, 
that the part of me that comes when I forget was interested 
in the present.” 

I asked M. if she remembered the room where she sleeps 
at home. She slowly nodded, but with that queer twist of 
the lips and drawing of the left eyelid which betrays that she 
is evading or not sure of her ground “ (Describe it.) We 
all sleep in the same room—two beds—a sheet between.” 
But this was the room in Manchester, which she left July 
23rd. I asked M. if she was forgetting. She simpered and 
answered softly, “ Yes. (Did you always forget that way?) 
No, we never forgot before. (Before what?) Before lately. 
(What makes you forget now?)” Again that simpering 
chuckle. “ (You don’t care, do you?) No, we don’t care.” 
Afterwards M. told me that R. D. liked candy and asked me 
to get some so that R. D. could have a piece now and’ then. 
Subsequently M. asked if there was some candy for R. D. 
“ (Yes, would you like a piece?) No. (Shan’t I get youa 
piece?) No, we don’t want any. (Why not?) We don’ 
like candy any more (Isn’t that odd? You used to like it 
so much.)” Again that curious, significant chuckle. 
“(Don’t you want to go down to supper?) No, we don't 
want to see anybody. (Not Aunt Louise whom you like?) 
No. (What do you want?) Nothing. Nothing but our 
papo.” 

S. M. often talks, with something of the air of a wise 
pedagogue to whom a subject is perfectly plain, trying to 
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explain it to a dull pupil, about the reasons for the odd per- 
turbations in R. D.’s speech and manner in these days. 
“That will go on until she is entirely rid of M. M. is in- 
terested in R. D. and when she watches tries to help her, 
wants R. D. to understand things as she understands them. 
But she only succeeds in bringing confusion into R. D.’s 
thoughts. When she tries to change R. D.’s views and 
wishes, especially when she herself wants something badly, 
the poor R. D. is bothered by thoughts that contradict each 
other, one after the other. For example, you don’t know 
R. D.’s taste in books, and won’t until M. is entirely gone.” 


Once what was supposed to be R. D. said pettishly to Mrs. 
P., “ Don’t mother! ” and somewhat grieved the latter. Later 
I asked’ R. D. why she said it. “It could not have been I”, 
she responded, much moved, “ When was it?” The tears 
came to her eyes, she began to tremble, and—snap, M. was 
there, weeping with the mere impetus of R. D.’s emotion, 
and indignant that I had told R. D. “ That was I that said 
that ”, she asserted, “ I came out for a minute, and 7 said it, 
not R.D. (Why did you say it?) Because I felt cross with 
everybody. Now papo, if you tell her what I do and say I 
can’t tell you anything. The R. D. is worried about how she 
talks and acts when she forgets, and now you have made her 
worried more.” M. slept, and S. M. continued the lecture, 
placidly agreeing that I had made a mistake. She also chided 
me for sometimes getting nervous and irritable with people, 
which has a bad effect on R. D., who is very much influenced 
by my moods. R. D. came and slept 8.30 p. m.-5.15 a. m. 
Aug. 11-12: 2 alt.: R. D., 9 h. 10 m.; M., 13 h. 40 m. 

Aug. 13. Sunday. A party of us went to church, and R. D., 
instead of sitting between Mrs. P. and me, got differently 
placed. M. was consequently out the last half of the service. 
In the afternoon M. said, “ The R. D. ought not to have gone 
over there inthe corner. It made her nervous, and that made 
me watch, then she got confused, then I came, and I was mad 
to be in church. I hate being in church. And I was mad 
with her for going over there. And I was mad with you for 
letting her.” : 
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R. D. was out 9.30 p. m.-4.35 a. m., but much of the time 
awake, worrying over her supposed bad conduct when she 
“ forgets.” Aug. 12-13: 8 alt.: 4 R D., 15 h. 20 m.; 4 M., 9h. 
40 m. 

Aug. 14. §. M. thinks that R. D. improved too rapidly so 
to speak, during the two weeks following the return to Marl- 
boro, producing a perturbation in the M. complex. Not that 
M. values her own existence more than before, but she feels 
a kind of uneasiness. If I understood S. M, she considers it 
a kind of reaction which was to be expected, but which may 
also be expected to give way to another period of rapid im- 
provement, if circumstances are favorable. 

R. D., coming at 8.40 p. m., was awakened at midnight by 
the sound of dogs harrying a cow, was driven away .by her 
sympathies, soon brought back and remained until 6.15, but 
was awake for two hours. Aug. 13-14: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 17 h. 35 
m.; 2.M., 5 h. 35 m. 

Aug. 15. I found M., and forgot to give her the custom- 
ary morning kiss. §. M. apparently did not notice the omis- 
sion, for she said, after M. had fallen asleep, “ I think that M. 
will have slept enough by 7.30 for R. D. tocome.” But when, 
at that time, I proposed to M. that we see if R. D. would come, 
I found her in bad humor. S. M. ascertained the reason from 
M.’s mind, and told it to me when M. slept again. M. con- 
tinued refractory, but at about 8.30 said, “ Sit down in that 
chair and the R. D. will come She is near.” I imagine that 
R. D. was too near for M. to be able to hold her back longer. 
I had’ no sooner hit the chair than R. D. came. But M.’s 
minor tantrum had affected her spirits. 

R. D. Begins to. Experience Hunger. Before dinner R. 
D. said that she was hungry, and ate a piece of cake. It is 
the first time that I have ever heard R. D. say that she was 
hungry. [364] Having noted a liking for candy which ap- 
peared new, I asked her when she first acquired it, and she 
replied, “ About two weeks ago.” It was on July 27th, or a 


364. In September, 1913, I casually inquired of R. D., “How was it with 
you, yourself, in regard to the sensation of hunger?” She replied, “/ never 
had it.” 
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little more than two weeks ago, that M. last ate candy, and 
R. D. is ignorant of that fact. One by one, and little by little, 
powers and capacities for enjoyment which inhere in every 
normal person, and of which M. has as it were robbed R. D., 
are passing over to the latter and rounding out her hitherto 
attenuated personality. 


At 3.45 p. m., during a thunder storm, there came a deaf- 
ening crash of thunder, and the room was for an instant 
filled with red light. R. D. gave a cry and sprang towards me, 
but it was M. who sank into my arms, weeping and sobbing. 
Mrs. P. quickly ran for cushions, which were pressed’ firmly 
against M. in the manner hitherto described, and the sobbing 
died away and she slept. Presently it was reported that a 
hollow apple-tree about 20 feet distant from the house had 
been struck by lightning, and that it was burning inside. As 
the tree, which proved to be pouring out volumes of smoke, 
was a source of some danger, I had to go out and work for 
more than an hour, endeavoring to extinguish the hidden fire. 
When I returned, M. was very nervous, and cross with me 
for leaving her solong. S. M. presently told me that if R. D. 
could have been brought back and allowed to sleep, she would 
probably have remained, but that it was doubtful if she could 
now be obtained. “I am not blaming you. You had to 
leave her, but we have to take the consequences.” When 
M. woke she was more cross than ever, and when the thunder 
renewed would not let the cushions be applied, the purpose 
of which she never seems to understand. Consequently she 
‘was in a sad condition. She sat on the bed, her face pressed 
against its upright bars, staring out of the window, seeming 
scarce to know me, and answering only in monosyllables. 
At every crash of the thunder she shrank in deadly fear, yet 
would not allow me to touch her. At last I got the pressure 
to bear without her knowledge, and she was calmer until, 
several minutes later, she happened to glance down, when 
she wrenched’ herself loose, with renewal of hearing and 
fright. Again I got the cushions to bear, and now succeeded 
in putting her to sleep by suggestion. As long as the pres- 
sure was continued her hands lay open, but the moment that 
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it was relaxed they clenched tightly Gradually the 
“cranky ” mood passed away. But it was noted that while 
reading or talking she would occasionally start sharply. 
Asked the reason she replied, “ A red light goes by.” It was 
found’ that she remembered, of all the events of the afternoon, 
only feeding the hens and gathering eggs. S. M. said that if 
I spoke of the lightning or even uttered the word “tree” 
M. would remember, otherwise she would never recollect the 
occasion of her fright. Nor as she since evinced conscious- 
ness of the fact that she had passed through an emotional 
storm, or of its occasion. 

After supper I followed S. M.’s suggestion that I get M. 
to tell me one of the stories that she makes up. As the story 
proceeded it was evident that it was taken from Fox’s novel, 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” I asked M. where she 
had read it and she replied that she made it up. S. M. after- 
wards expressed the same opinion, and when told the origin 
of the story was interested, but said that M. certainly thought 
she was making it up, and as for herself, she did not remember 
it at all. Afterwards I learned from R. D. that “ The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine” had interested her very much when 
she read it some years ago. I asked her to tell me what she 
remembered of the story, and found that she did not re- 
member as much as M., that some features related by M. had 
been forgotten by her, while some which she related had 
not been mentioned by M. Here is one of the many examples 
of distinct memories in R. D. and M., coupled, in this case, 
with entire forgetfulness in the case of S. M. 

I drew from M. an explanation of the mysterious word 
whose spelling proves to be asa. [365] It was the principal 


365. On Aug. 12th I asked S. M., “ (How long has M. used the word 
asa?) Always from the time that she was a child. She means various 
things by it—I don’t know what all—depending upon the inflection. She 
goes a good deal by inflection. In fact, when you talk she goes more by 
your inflections and tones than by your words.” A couple of days after this, 
when M., happened to say, “Asa no”, I responded, “Asa yes”. She remon- 
strated, “ You mustn’t say that; that is our word.” Later in the evening when 
M. explained the code of inflections, S. M. said that M. invented it consciously 
and purposely, and taught it to R. D., and afterwards to S. D. 
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feature of a code invented by M. so that when she and an- 
other personality were talking to each other aloud no eaves- 
dropper could understand. 

dsa (spoken slowly) stood for Real Doris. 

dsa (spoken quickly) stood for Margaret. 

asd stood for Sick Doris. 

asa NO (latter word emphatic) stood for “something I 
don’t like.” 
dsa no (uttered with circumflexion) stood for “I don’t want 
asa yes stood for “all right” or “all right, I do—I am—I 
was” (in answer to questions). 

asa (last syllable with rising inflection) stood for “ are you?” 

M. wrote on a piece of paper “ Asa NO”, and said, “ This 
is the way I used to write to S. D. when I got mad at her and 
didn’t want her to do something.” She then wrote “asa 
yes”, in tiny characters, and explained, “ When the S. D. 
would write and ask if the R. D. was coming that night—I 
could tell by my feelings but she couldn’t—-I would write this 
way, so we would both remember and talk easy, so not to 
scare her. [366] S. D. would read my note aloud some- 
times, to see if she got it right, and I would answer, ‘ All 
right.’ That is what I did. Wasn’t that a nice way?” M. 
added, “I can’t tell you about it very well, but if S. D. was 
talking, I could tell what she meant every time.” M. re- 
marked, “ We [I] don’t remember what we do when we are 
asleep the way we used to. We used to hear things all the 


to. 


366. That is, when R. D. came near enough to be liable to hear the sounds 
issuing from her own lips. Compare with the care which S. M. took not to 
laugh too heartily lest M. should hear and wonder and perhaps wake. In 
fact, when S. M. has become rarely exuberant, I have seen the head turn and 
a puzzled expression come into the face. The reader must by this time un- 
derstand that the expression changed as M. asleep took possession of the 
features or relaxed control of them so that S. M. resumed possession. Early 
in the case the changes were, on some occasions very frequent, but as it pro- 
gressed less and less so, and as M.’s final departure drew near her sleep be- 
came so profound as a rule that her characteristic expression seldom caused 
a ripple in S. M.’s calm dominion over the countenance. 
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time and know just where we were, but we wake up now and 
find that we didn’t know where we were.” 

R. D., coming for the night at 9.20, was often wakened in 
the night by seeing a red flash go by, and by hearing a crash. 
Aug. 14-15: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 16h. 30 m.; 3 M., 8 h. 10 m. 

Aug. 16. A number of times today R. D. has experienced 
the combined hallucination of the flash and crash, which 
comes without warning and makes her start by its intensity. 

I asked R. D. what she knew about the word asa. She said 
that it came about originally when she was a very small child, 
from her mispronunciation of some words. “ Afterwards I 
used it when talking to myself. . . I thought I could give 
you the different sounds by which the meanings were ex- 
pressed, but now that I try to remember them I find that I 
can’t. (Can you tell the meanings of the word?) Yes. 

I don’t know. . I thought I could remember them. 

One was all right. . . NolIcan’t remember. . . I used 
it in talking to myself long before mother died. And now I 
remember using it afterwards. It was so that no one would 
understand. (Did you use it as the name of anyone?) Not 
that I remember. ; 

Since D. cannot stay over night in a hotel, nor take a 
sleeping-berth, on a train, I had felt-some anxiety about the 
long journey home now imminent. S. M. had advised that 
we start at night, so that the latter part of the journey should 
be in the day time. When I told M. the plan she was de- 
lighted, and said, “ Now it won’t be me that has to go on the 
train.” Previously she had dreaded the journey, but was 
now at ease. According to S. M. directions, I had R. D. 
lie down directly after supper and sleep, finishing her longest 
day, 20h.12m. M. followed and slept most of the time until 
8.55. Then R. D. was brought, made her preparations, and 
the party started at,10 p. m. She slept at intervals during 
the night and remained herself. -Aug. 15-16: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 20 
h. 12 m., 2.M., 3h. 23 m. 

Aug. 17. And R. D. remained all day, to my utter astonish- 
ment. It proved that M. watched all day but did not worry, 
and R. D. stood the long journey splendidly. M. came at 
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precisely 8 p. m., after we had boarded a trolley car for home. 
R. D. had been out continuously for 23 h. 5 m., but this is 
not to be regarded as a normal record day, for M. says that 
she helped by staying determinedly in, and that it was not 
good for R. D. The latter did’ not come for the rest of the 
night. Aug. 16-17: 0 alt.: R. D., 23 h. 5 m. 

Aug. 18. R. D. learned this morning that one of her canaries, 
entrusted to a neighbor, had escaped. She repressed her 
grief, and in 3 minutes there was a sobbing M. in her place. 
She cried for half an hour or so, and continued to grieve, re- 
marking once, “ The R. D. can’t come until I stop grieving, 
and I can’t yet.” At 12.30 R. D. came, and thereafter said 
little about her loss, but thought much. In the evening M. 
pulled the extension couch out to make it resemble the bed 
to which she had become accustomed during the vacation. 
When R. D. came, at 9.35, she did not like having the couch 
extended, but was persuaded to leave it so. She had a wake- 
ful night. Aug. 17-18: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 8 h. 30 m.; 2 M., 17 h. 
5m. 

Aug. 19. It was probably a part of the nervous reaction fol- 
lowing the strain of R. D.’s enduring the journey alone and 
also the loss of the beloved canary that M., besides one long 
period out, made about ten momentary appearances today. 
M. insisted in the morning on trying the experiment of bring- 
ing R. D. while alone; R. D. came, but it being a new ex- 
perience, “ felt lonely ” and “ forgot for a minute.” Once she 
complained that she did not want her couch extended. Mrs. 
P. said that when she forgot she did so prefer it. R. D. re- 
marked determinedly, “ Well, J don’t want it so, and I am 
going to be boss now”, and instantly she forgot. In the 
evening M. said, while her eyes twitched and her lips twisted 
ominously, “I heard what the R. D. said about being boss. 
She had better look out or I will show her who is boss.” 
Again, when R. D. started to look over one of my books, M. 
came and wrote “rubberneck” on the page. R. D. told me 
that she changed the location of a mineralogical specimen, 
forgot for a little while, and thereafter was not able to find 
it. It proved that this stone represented a character in M’s 
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drama. She explained when questioned in the evening, 
“That was somebody I visited, Mrs. Grundy. The R. D. 
took her down-stairs, and Mrs, Grundy always sat upstairs, 
It would make Mrs. Grundy sick to sit down-stairs, so I came 
and put her back. Then R. D. put her down-stairs again, so 
I came and put her on top of your mineral-cabinet. She fell 
down, so I think Mrs. Grundy must be dead now.” I found 
the stone on the floor. At supper-table I inquired, “ Do you 
like postum?” and was surprised to hear, in a loud, abrupt 
tone, “ Yep!” On my query, “ What! do you say ‘yep?’”, 
a softer voice responded “I didn’t say yep,” then she added, 
“ IT know that I forgot for a little while.” 

This was the longest day (the day of the return journey 
always excepted), 21 h., 15 m. R. D. was here at night 9.55-6.10. 
Aug. 18-19: abt. 26 alt.: 13 R. D., 21h. 15 m.; 13 M., 3h. 5 m. 

Aug. 20. Sunday. M. complained in the morning at 
finding herself in a narrow couch. “ The R. D. sleeps half 
the time jammed into the crack next to the wall. Perhaps 
she likes that, but J don’t.” It is a serious matter to M., who 
has got used to a wide surface where she “can roll around”, 
and because of the reflection of M.’s moods on R. D.’s feelings 
it is a serious matter to the latter. M. said plaintively, “ You 
only love R. D. You know, papo, that I’m only going to be 
here a little while. I think you might let me be comfortable 
while I’m here.” Such indications of dissatisfaction with and 
jealousy of R. D. make me resolve to warn R. D. 

M. dressed this morning, tore the collar of her dress in the 
process, and, not being able to manage the straps of her 
corset-cover, cut them entirely off. She explained, “ That 
was because I was such a smarty as to want todress. I guess 
I'll have to let R. D. dress after this.” R. D. went to Sunday 
school and church. 

In the afternoon all three of us took a walk, but ere our 
return M. came in consequence of the reaction of R. D.’s 
hypersensitive feelings to a chance remark. An effect on M. 
was to be expected. On our return she wanted “ to go and 
sit on the po’ch.” I told her that she must sleep first. We 
spent a long time over the matter, during the most of which 
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she sat on the floor in the hall to emphasize her refusal to 
go upstairs. Then she went into the parlor and sat down. 
I began audibly to wonder where my good baby was, and who 
was there in her place. M. was tickled by the fancy, and sug- 
gested that I go upstairs and search for the baby, but her 
twinkling eyes announced that if I did’ she would be on the 
porch ina moment. We joked some more, and suddenly she 
sprang up, sat down in my lap, and was sound asleep. When 
she awoke, her mood was completely changed, and she glee- 
fully announced, “ Your baby has come back. That bad 
girl who is gone—she must be the Fischer girl. Your baby 
doesn’t want to go out on the porch; she loves to sit upstairs 
with her papo.” 

I advised R. D., not to say or think anything about being 
“boss” for a while, to give way in the matter of the couch, 
and occasionally to put a small coin in the little compartment 
of her purse which Phase A regards as hers. She promised, 
though evidently with distaste, and at once put a nickel in 
the compartment. Later she put in a dime which she did not 
intend to give away, and in the morning both were gone. 
Tonight the couch was pulled out, and M. went to sleep in 
good humor. R. D. came at 9.45, and had fairly good sleep 
to5.45a.m. Aug. 19-20: 6 alt.: 3 R. D., 18 h. 58 m.; 3 M., 4h. 
52 m. 

Aug. 21. Today I had R. D. with me for several hours 
assisting to classify books at the Diocesan headquarters, 
where I save an office as Registrar. On the way back, she 
started and exclaimed, “ I saw my father; he is back from the 
soldier’s home ”, and she pointed him out in the street. She 
was now filled with apprehension that he would try to get her 
back, until by degrees I restored her confidence. M. said in the 
evening, “ The dummy! J knew that he was here the night we 
got back. (How?) I saw him, sitting on the door-step at the 
house on W. St.” M. did not seem to be at all disturbed. At 
about supper-time R. D. began to take on the troubled and 
far-away look which is the index of M. watching underneath 
in passive fashion. Casual inquiry of M., after she came, 
confirmed the judgment that she began to watch at that time. 
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R. D. coming at 9.20 p. m. was given psychic treatment while 
asleep, to counteract her fears of Mr. Fischer, and to insure 
sound sleep. She slept peacefully all night. Aug. 20-21: 4 alt.: 
2R. D., 20h. 23 m.; 2 M., 3h. 12 m. 

Aug. 22. Usually M. sleeps nearly all of her morning 
period; excepting when untoward circumstances cause her 
to be on deck a considerable part of the day, her longest 
period awake is in the evening. 

Every morning S. M. helps me decide on the best time to 
bring R. D. Until M. has slept to a certain point R. D. can- 
not come, until she has slept to some further point R. D., if 
brought, might not be in such good spirits nor accomplish 
so long a stay. For say half an hour M. can “let” R. D. 
come or delay her coming, hardly longer unless it is during a 
period of stress. SoS. M. will say, “I think that M. can get 
up at half-past seven this morning”, or “ Perhaps she had 
better sleep a little longer this morning, she seems tired ”, or 
“When M. wakes she can get up. She seems to be rested 
and in good humor.” ‘The formula of the actual bringing of 
R. D., altered by some accidental circumstances about two 
months ago, is this. M. wakes or is wakened, I go to the 
threshold of the room, M. advances to meet me—the im- 
pression to be produced on R. D. being that I have just come 
to the door,—I take and press her hand, and then, perhaps 
in the middle of a joyous laugh, R. D. comes. If she comes 
laughing the joyous mood passes over to R. D., the momen- 
tum of the laugh, so to speak, carrying it on, and perhaps R. 
D. will say, “ What am I laughing so for?” I think that R. D. 
feels a little embarrassment at meeting me, or Mrs. P. and 
me together, in her nightrobe, and perhaps it is on this ac- 
count that M. has made several attempts of late to dress her- 
self. But this does not work well, as M. tears the clothes, 
and that worries R. D., so M. has given it up. 

R. D. said this forenoon, “I feel better and freer than I 
ever have felt before, except that I have a little backache.” 
And I never saw her look so what may be called calmly gay. 
She sewed about two hours in the forenoon and was advised 
not to do so any more today. But in the afternoon she 
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started a little task of sewing which was to take but a few 
minutes, and the S. D. propensity to become absorbed took 
possession of her, so that she was reluctant to desist when I 
found her so engaged an hour later. Suddenly M. appeared, 
and her arms were trembling, a reappearance of the old bad 
sign. Whea R. D. came she was told the result of her mis- 
take and promised to take heed in the future. She wished to 
iron, and was unwisely dissuaded. Soon after M. began to 
watch, as signified by the clouded face and harrassed features. 
She suggested taking a short walk by herself, but as she was 
on the point of starting her left eyelid began to twitch, and 1 
knew that M. was interested pro or con. Suddenly she sat 
down saying that she guessed she would not go out. Then 
M. came and said, “ I didn’t want her to go, because when she 
goes alone I feel like coming out. I would be scared.” M. 
said I ought to let R. D. do any kind of work she likes, except 
sewing, and added, “ You had better try it awhile—that is 
what J think.” When R. D. came I asked why she changed 
her mind about walking. She replied, “I wanted to go, but 
afterwards it seemed to me that I ought not to go.” In the 
evening M. made the novel request to be allowed to go around 
the corner to buy a stick of spearmint candy like that which 
R. D. had eaten. She would not permit it to be brought her, 
but demanded to go herself, got more persistent and sullen, 
and finally laid down the ultimatum, “I am going to ask you 
to let me go just once more, and then if you don’t let me I 
won’t let the R. D. come tonight at all.” I still told her that 
it would not be well for her to go, and labored to change her 
mood. I wrote a letter to my baby asking her to come back, 
M. read it and laughed, and said that if my baby could see 
that nice letter she would come back, but how could she? 
I pretended to call my baby up on the telephone, and M. ap- 
peared to be really mystified, believing that I had called up © 
somebody. She now declared, “ Your baby is here—she has 
been here all the time!” She was soon restored to good 
humor, and fell asleep, exhausted. S. M. said “ M. would not 
have eaten the candy. I think she wanted to get it for R. D.” 
However, a vestige of M.’s resolve remained, for after R. D. 
had had three hours of the bad sleep that S. M. prophesied, 
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M. came at midnight, and would not pull the string until 6 
a.m. She admitted that she had not enjoyed herself, and sur- 
prisingly inquired, “ How can I make up for it?” Aug. 21-22: 
6 alt.: 3 R. D., 20h. 17 m.; 3 M., 3h. 23 m. 

Aug. 23. R. D.’s spirits were naturally not quite so sprightly 
today. She was active, and had a walk and a drive. 

I tested M.’s memory of the vacation experiences. 
“ (Whom did we visit?) Aunt Louise and Dorothy, in Bos- 
ton.” Boston, to which only day trips were made, seems 
to have obliterated Marlboro, our headquarters in Massa- 
chusetts. “(Whom else did we visit?) ” she was nonplussed, 
so I helped her out. “(Aunt Nellie?) Aunt Nellie didn’t 
live in Boston; she lived in Pittsburgh. (In Pittsburgh?) 
Yes, in that place where the electric arches are.” True, the 
electric arches are in Manchester, N. H., three miles from 
Aunt Nellie’s. But M. went on, “ Not in Pittsburgh—in that 
street before you get to Pittsburgh—what was it? ... 
Mother, what is that street before Pittsburgh?” I suddenly 
remembered that the district just this side of the old Pitts- 
burgh that M. used to know, now a part of that city, is called 
Manchester. “ (Manchester?) Yes, that’s it. Aunt Nellie 
lived in Manchester.” The old familiar Manchester fused in 
M.’s mind with the new Manchester, and her first answer 
that Aunt Nellie lived in Pittsburgh may have come from 
the fusion of the two memories that Aunt Nellie lived be- 
yond the electric arches, and that Pittsburgh is beyond the 
Manchester district. Then M. referred to her approaching 
departure. “(Are you going?) Sure. I could go now, but 
it would not be good for the R. D. She would get too con- 
fused. I will go when she gets real better. I am going now; 
didn’t you know that? (Do you know that you are going?) 
Sure [know. (How does your going show?) Why, I don't 
like the things I used to like. Didn’t you see that at Aunt 
Louise’s I got so that I didn’t want to eat? I want to eat 
more now, but that is because the R. D. is getting stronger, 
and don’t eat enough for herself. I have to eat some. (How 
else are you changing?) Why,”—shyly—‘I am getting 
more like a baby. And I am forgetting things. Don’t you 
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remember that I had to put things down on a card at Aunt 
Louise’s? . . . You needn’t be afraid, papo, that R. D. 
will go back. J can feel that she is getting better all the time, 
even when she doesn’t appear so well. Last night won’t 
hurt her. I have to stay out sometimes or I wouldn’t know 
that I am here.” I afterwards asked S. M. if M. was right 
in thinking that she could go now. “I can’t really say. I 
wouldn’t have thought so. But she knows better about that 
than I, for she feels those things first-hand, while I am depend- 
ent on her—I know them only through her. She is very likely 
right.” Later M. said, “ Papo, I think it would be a good 
thing for you to let R. D. take a short walk by herself once 
in a while. (But I thought you were likely to come.) I 
mean to let her go early in the afternoon, not late, when she 
is tired. She is afraid to go since I kept her from it the 
other day. But she ought to, it will make her more inde- 
pendent.” 

Before going to bed, M. took a bite of spearmint candy. 
She spat it out in disgust, and asked for a “ necco”, but this 
also she rejected. On the other hand R. D. shows an in- 
creasing liking for candy. S. M. says that her taste for it is 
now abnormal, and that it will settle down to a normal plane 
later. [867] The other day R. D. asked if she could not 
have the drawer which M. claims, saying that there was only 
trash in it, and that she needed it. I told her to wait until I 
inquired. When I asked M. if she had any further use for it 
she promptly replied. “ Sure Mike! that’s my drawer, it has 
my things in it.” She asked me to open the drawer, which 
stuck, and kept saying, “ The greaser! I'll bet she’s been in 
it.” When it opened M. sprang to it, and with comic fury 
began to toss things out, right and left, sputtering, “ The 
greaser! She has! She has been dumping her things into 
my drawer. I want her to keep out of my drawer, or there'll 
be trouble. Papo, you must scold her, and you scold her 
hard. If you are nice and easy I'll come out, and I won’t 
let her come for two hours.” I administered the necessary 
reproof to R. D. She could not quite see the sense of it all, 


367. The prediction was fulfilled within a year. 
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and to give in was distasteful to her, but she gave the re- 
quired promise. Another thing that dissatisfied M. was that 
R. D. changed the position of her bed. “ How are we going 
to know which side we are facing when we wake up in the 
night? If we don’t know that we shan’t know where we 
are.” M., says that S. D. was always changing things around 
so that she, M., would sometimes go to sleep on the floor rather 
than hunt up the bed. R. D. came at 10 p. m. and went at 6 
a.m. Aug. 22-23: 4 alt.: 2 R. D., 14h. 50 m.; 2 M., 10h. 10m. 

Aug. 24. M.-asleep and M.-awake becoming Tactilely 
Anesthetic in Different Degrees. I find that M.-asleep has 
nearly lost tactile sensation. But a few weeks ago if I experi- 
mented by lightly brushing her cheek, nose, etc., she would 
raise her hand and put away the annoyance, exclaiming, “ Asa 
no! But now no touch on any portion of the face awakens re- 
sponse, with one exception—if her lips are touched she purses 
them as she has hitherto done under the impression that she 
is being given something to eat. Nor does she evince knowl- 
edge of touches on the arm or shoulder, and S. M. says she 
does not feel them. But S. M. says that there is a space on 
the back of the upper thigh where M.-asleep feels the touch 
of the clothing. M.-awake also has lessened tactile zsthesia, 
but not, I think to the same degree. 

Indigestion pains shortened R. D.’s day somewhat. She 
came for the night at 8.51, and staid only to 4.45, but slept 
well. Aug. 23-24: 4 alt.:2R. D., 18 h. 30 m.; 2 M., gh. 25m. 

Aug. 25. It rains for a second day. Bad weather always 
has a depressing effect on R. D. She told me that two nights 
in succession she has had a terrible dream founded on inci- 
dents when she was a little girl, both times woke in a fright, 
and felt as though some one were laughing at her for being 
frightened. She heard no laugh, but had a mental impression 
to the effect that she was being laughed at, and it was very 
unpleasant and humiliating. Besides, for three days, when- 
ever she has taken up some grammatical exercises which I gave 
her at her request, and attempted to correct them, she has not 
been able to continue, because all sorts of alien thoughts 
begin to obtrude themselves and she becomes confused. 
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Sometimes when she tries to read, such thoughts come and 
she even sees them in the form of printed sentences, and 
cannot go on. 


When M. came in the evening she said that she had not 
watched at all today, and yesterday did not watch until R. 
D. became tired, near the time of her going. Nevertheless, 
she says she comes near at times, so as to be conscious of 
what R. D. is doing, even though she does not “ watch”, 4. ¢., 
when R. D. is thinking too hard, feels hurt, etc. When I 
asked what she plagued R. D. in the night for, she snickered. 
“It is so funny that I can’t help laughing, she is so scared, 
and then she thinks ‘I wish papa was here’, and is ashamed of 
wanting to bother you, and is scared again, and I have to 
laugh.” §. M. said afterwards, “ It would interest you if you 
could watch the change of emotions. She wakes frightened, 
then she wishes you were there to help her, then she thinks 
how selfish she is to want to wake you for a little thing like 
that, then she feels that someone is laughing at her—she 
knows who it is—and she blushes and gets hot all over.” 
I asked M. why she interfered with the writing exercises. 
“Because I don’t want her to do ’em. She thinks hard, and 
that brings me near and I don’t like ’em, so I think hard of 
something else, and she has to think what I am thinking and 
that confuses her. I can’t help it. If she kept on I would 
have to watch, and if you don’t want me watching all day 
you'd better put that off. She’s got time enough coming. ” 

I tested M. while awake for anesthesia, and found that 
light or even moderately firm rubbing on the cheek, chin, 
hand, arm, leg, etc., was not perceived, even when she was 
endeavoring to locate it. When I asked if she felt less than 
formerly she answered wonderingly that she did not, yet 
never could tell where I was stroking unless she saw the act, 
whereupon she would say that she could feel that, and no 
doubt thought that she could. I tested her memory again. 
“(What is my name?) Papo. (What is my last name?) 
Papo. (What street do you live on?) Aldrich street. 
What street do you live on? (Don’t I live with you?) Yes, 
but the name of your street is different. What was the name 
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you were saying last night? (What city is this?) 
Pennsylvania ”,—with a tentative air. ‘“ (Where is Pittsburgh?) 
It is where Aunt Louise and Dorothy live. (Whom else did 
we visit?) ” She paused and pondered, then said, “I'll tell 
you tonight. (Why tonight?) I'll look it up—on the card. 
But R. D. has put the card away somewhere!” S. M. after- 
wards reminded me that last night I spoke about the proposed 
change of the name of Aldrich street. Probably M. was 
unable to relate the strange name to herself, and so supposed 
it must be the name of my street. §S. M. went on, “ M. thinks 
of little save things right around her. Yet if you gave ier 
time she could probably think up your name, and the names 
of the others whom she visited. But she doesn’t grope in her 
memory unless you ask her questions. That piques her, and 
she tries to remember.” 

Obstinate constipation again, requiring four phenolph- 
thalein tablets a day. R. D., coming at 9.25 p. m. slept until 
6.10 a. m., had bad dreams but not the sensation of being 
laughed at. Aug. 24-25: 4 alt.: R. D., 19 h. 25 m.; M., 5h. 
5 mM. 

Aug 26. This morning R. D. found a note from M., which 
she tore up, but which read about as follows, “ You crazy 
old thing, to get so scared at night. You mustn’t think your 
papo can be with you all the time. I won’t laugh at you any 
more.” 

The other day I suggested to R. D. that she take the car 
to the public library alone, the object being to cultivate in- 
dependence. She was filled with trepidation at the thought. 
But today she was willing to go, was nervous going, but less 
so returning. §. M. says she thinks that M. helped her make 
up her mind to go. 

Contrary to my judgment, based on their effects upon §. 
D., R. D. took certain “ liver pills ”, with the result of pain and 
vomiting during the night. She remained 9.40 p. m.-6 a. m. 
Aug. 25-26: 4 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 53 m.; M., 3h. 22 m. 

Aug. 27. Sunday. ‘The obstinate constipation, still con- 
tinuing, nearly coincides wth her beginning the practice of 
wearing a Ferris waist every day. Mrs. P. thinks it cannot 
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be injurious, and’ it hides the abdominal protrusion. I differ 
in judgment, believing that though the waist is not as bad as 
corsets any abdominal restriction is injurious, and that the 
somewhat perceptible protrusion had better be put up with 
until it disappears with her gradual recovery of health. 


She went to church and Sunday school. At night she 
came at 9.40. 


For some time my whispered psychic treatment has not 
elicited from sleeping R. D. so much response as formerly. 
She seldom smiles, and never radiantly, the chin seldom 
elevates, though still a slight nod expresses understanding, 
provided a question is put immediately after she falls asleep. 
Perhaps she is getting less suggestible, or perhaps she sinks 
more speedily into sound slumber. She seldom dreams, of 
late, according to prescription. 


Again, for several nights, as I have turned to go, her hand has 
grasped my collar as though to detain me. S. M. reports that 
the arms continue stretched out for several minutes after I 
have left, and does not profess to understand’ the phenom- 
enon. Tonight I had considerable difficulty in disengaging 
myself, for the hand grasped my coat again and again. As I 
made my way out, both arms could be seen in the moonlight 
stretched’ at full length and searching about. 


For First Time M. Watches None During a Night. In 
the morning S. M. told me that M. did not watch at all during 
the night from the time that R. D. went to sleep until near 
morning. I asked, “(When did this happen before?) 
Never. (What, never?) Never before in her life. M. has 
always watched when R. D. was asleep.” It seemed to me 
that the coincidence must have significance, and asked S. M. 
if she did not think that the thinning out of M., so to speak, 
was related to the movements of the two or three pre- 
vious nights and the complete cessation of watching Sunday 
night to the greater vigor of movement that night. S. M. 
was struck by the suggestion, said that probably R. D. missed 
M., just as M. was nervous and lonely when S. D. disap- 
peared, and began to be so when S. D. was nearly gone. 
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[868] Aug. 26-27: 4 alt.: R. D., 20h. 4.m.; M., 3 h. 56 m. 
Aug. 28. <A clap of thunder nearly as loud as the notable 
one in Marlboro did not send R. D. away today, though she is 
more afraid of thunder than before the Marlboro experience. 
M.’s Understanding of What She Reads Decaying. M. 
did not watch today. When she came on the porch she at 
once voluntarily rose and went upstairs, where she resumed 
the reading of the journal of the Diocesan Convention. S. M. 
corroborates M.’s statement that she has read it all, from the 
title to the last statistical summary, which she has not quite 
finished. She began the day after our return, and has read 
even the 500 titles of books in my report as Registrar of the 
Diocese. “ It is only words to her”, said S. M., “ she doesn’t 
understand it, nor remember it. She selects books and pa- 
pers which she has frequently seen you refer to. She saw you 
looking in the Greek dictionary a number of times, and started 
to read that, but the book was too heavy and the Greek 
staggered her, so she gave that up. (Did she formerly read 
such things?) No, she read stories. She reads stories in 
magazines now, but not in books. She began to read un- 
interesting things that she saw you read a little before we 
went to Massachusetts. The last magazine she read she 
went through from the advertisements on the first page to 
the advertisements in the back, everything just as it came.” 
After M. came Mrs. P. asked her where R. D. and I 


368. In the light of later studies this incident, to be repeated with varia- 
tions many times, probably meant more than indicated in the text. I believe 
that it was the inchoate somnambulic personality, Sleeping Real Doris, the 
same who formerly had given the marvelous “ conversation-recitals”, who 
now clutched. Earlier, S. R. D. had seemed to have almost no relations with 
the outside world, but to be occupied practically wholly with the past. The 
conversation-recitals had ceased, it is assumed on account of some psychic 
displacement involved by the decline and departure of S. D. But now S. R. 
D. was beginning to be aware of external stimuli, and to react to them. 
Later it was found that no one could she be said to recognize, in some blind, 
brute fashion, but myself. And also, it will be learned later, if she no longer 
rehearsed past conversations, she was capable of soliloquies. The reason that 
S. M. did not at this juncture recognize S. R. D. was that the latter had “no 
active thoughts” for S. M. to get hold of, so that she had to judge the 
“clutching” phenomenon by its exterior aspect alone, precisely as I did. 
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walked, and M. said she did not know, that she had not 
watched. Immediately afterwards she asked if I had given 
the mother the yeast-cake that we bought. Mrs, P. said, “I 
thought you did not watch.” M. laughed and answered, “ The 
R. D. isn’t entirely gone yet. I could feel her just now wor- 
rying for fear you would forget to give it to the mother.” 


M. Ceasing to See R. D.’s Thoughts, Except Just Before 
the Latter’s Departure. R. D. came at 10.15 p. m., and I 
knew that M. was not watching, because one hand grasped 
my collar and the other my ear as I attempted to leave. 
Disengaging myself with difficulty, I withdrew in the direc- 
tion of the head of the couch, and the arms thrust out above 
her head, and the hands searched. M. did not watch until 
towards morning. In the night R. D. dreamed that she and 
Mrs. P. packed up to go away on a boat (suggested by our 
talking the day before about journeying by boat), while I 
had gone ahead to make arrangements. Mrs. P. took the 
trolley to the boat, while she herself walked. Then she lost 
her way, came to a hill covered with snow and ice and slid 
down it (suggested by an article read’ the day before, about 
mountain climbing amid snow and ice). She saw a car ap- 
proaching with Mrs. P. on it. Then her hat blew away 
(perhaps the sound of the wind outside influenced this fea- 
ture), and she found that she had left her necklace at home. 
When they reached the boat I was not there and she worried 
about it. The recurrent losing element in the dream is 
what makes it worthy of record. (1) Dr. P. is gone. (2) 
Mrs. P. leaves her. (3) She loses her way. (4) Her hat 
blows away. (5) Her necklace is missing. (6) Dr. P. is 
still missing when the boat is reached. While several fea- 
tures of the dream were suggested’ by incidents of the pre- 
vious day, yet there is a selective principle involved, and ap- 
pears to have been based upon R. D.’s missing, or losing 
something, #. e., the watching of M. Aug. 27-28: 8 alt. ( 4 within 
space of 6 m.): R. D., 20 h. 32 m.; M., 4h. 3m. 


Aug. 29. ‘The backache continues, but grows gradually less, 
the constipation has been considerably relieved, partly by 
phenolphthalein, which is the best cathartic discovered for her 
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case, and partly by massaging across the body just below the 
ribs. Spirits affected by the stormy weather, which pre- 
vents walking and driving. 

A pain brought M. at 1.85 p.m. She was much bored and 
did all she could to bring R. D. except to lie down and sleep, 
which she refused to do because the pernicious Ferris waist, 
which I cannot yet banish to outer darkness, hurt her. Ex- 
periments were made for anesthesia, stroking, rubbing, and 
hard pinching in various spots were not detected. The neck 
was pricked sharply with a pin, and she said, “I felt that; you 
touched my shoulder. (What with?) Your finger.” Tests 
of the sense of smell thus resulted: (1) Bay rum. She smelt 
it and looked dubious, looked at the bottle and recognized it, 
exclaiming triumphantly, “It is bay rum.” (2) Liquid with 
strong rose scent in a strange bottle. “It hasn’t any smell, 
it is only water.” (3) Crude petroleum. She recognized it 
by the color. (4) Bay rum in a strange bottle. She said 
shyly, looking to me for corroboration, “It doesn’t smell 
any.” (5) Turpentine, very odoriferous. She said there was 
no smell. But she will not admit that she cannot smell as 
well as formerly, nor that she cannot taste as well, but says 
“Things don’t taste as good”, and thinks she has made a 
distinction. S. M. says that M. partly realizes that feeling, 
taste and smell are decreasing, but hates to admit it. 

Later in the day R. D. went to her room, and presently I 
heard a call, and found M., who began to cry, and said, “ Let’s 
go out to work. (Why?) To earn some money.” As- 
tonished I learned that R. D. had been worrying about not 
earning any money, and asked what had occurred. [369] 
“Ah don’t know. Ah wasn’t watching. Ah guess Ah will 
have to watch after this.” It proved that a simple question 
how much certain theater tickets would cost had started R. 
D. to thinking about the cost of her support, and when she 
came again she piteously protested, “ At least I ought to 


369. This is one of the infrequent attempts made in the original record to 
indicate peculiarities in M.’s pronunciation. It is to be understood that the 
peculiarities continued to exist, though generally no indication is made of 
them. 
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earn my clothes.” Both Mrs. P. and I told her that she helps 
about the house, later can help me as my secretary as she is 
already beginning to do, etc., and she was comforted. Other- 
wise, when she came and went to sleep at 8.40, there would 
not have been the clutch which showed that M. was again 
not watching. But she was nervous and had indefinite fears 
in the night. Aug. 28-29: 6 alt.: R. D., 15 h. 55 m.; M., 6h. 
30 m. 
Aug. 30. While R. D. and I were in the city today she left 
the Registrar’s office for a time and went to a store alone. 
M. watched while R. D. was engaged on this errand, and 
when R. D. became tired along towards evening. Yet in the 
evening M. knew that R. D. had not walked much, “ by the 
way she feels”, and described a dog that we saw today from 
her view of R. D.’s thoughts while the latter was sinking 
down into the subliminal depths. 

While M. was chatting with me and Mrs. P., I touched 
and pinched her neck, pinched and poked her back, scratched 
and poked and pinched her bare arm, pulled out several hairs 
at a time from her head, etc., absolutely without her knowl- 
edge. When her body vibrated from a hard poke, she 
noticed the movement and charged me with “ pushing ” her. 
As she was reading I furtively raised her elbow. She looked 
at it curiously and said, “ What made my arm do that? I 
must be having the jerks”, then seeing me smiling, added 
“O, you did that.” She read aloud several pages from a 
theological book which I admire, before becoming sleepy. 
Her reading was monotonous. I asked her the meaning of 
several words which she read. “(What are Romans?) 
People who used to live in Rome. (What are philosophers?) 
People who study. (What is a pagan?) Me. (Why are 
you a pagan?) Because I march.” [370] In Manchester she 
had heard someone use the expression “disreputable man” 
asked me what it meant, and I answered carelessly, “O, one 
who drinks and swears.” I now asked what the word disrep- 
utable means. “Bad. (And what is bad?) To swear, 
(How do you know?) You told me.” It is curious how un- 


370. See page 620. 
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important events and casual utterances survive in her mem- 
ory, while big outstanding facts, as of the vacation, drop out. 
But probably she would never have remembered the con- 
versation if my questions had not followed the same track. 


R. D. came at 8.35 and immediately fell asleep. Mrs. P. 
was sitting in the next room and a bright light shone in, 
which is unusual. It was evident that M. was watching, from 
the fact that the hands did not clutch or search, and as Mrs, 
P. began to stir about preparatory to going to bed, M. came. 
The sounds ceased and R. D. was back in two minutes. §. 
M. said the unusual light and sound caused the sleeping R. D. 
apprehension. M. continued to watch through the night, 
Aug. 29-30: 4 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 35 m.; M., 3 h. 20 m. 

Aug. 31. The backache has gradually decreased, and there 
was none today, except when she injudiciously did work of 
a character to involve strain. M. did not watch, save in a 
store when R. D. got to wishing that Mrs. P. had bought her 
a less expensive dress, and later when she was again thinking 
of the price of the dress. 

R. D. came for the night at 10.15, and after she was asleep 
grasped my coat. I could hardly get loose, the hands caught 
at my coat-collar, hand, and ear. As I stepped back, she sat 
up in bed, turned her head as if peering—but the lids were 
shut,—groped with her arms and then lay down. This per 
formance, S. M. reported, was repeated after I left the room. 
M. did not watch the whole night, even to the moment of 
waking, being the first time that this has occurred. R. D. 
tells me that the last few nights noises on the street, etc. 
have sounded louder to her than ever before in her life— 
startlingly loud. There was one exception, Wednesday night. 
M. has not watched at night for about a week, except on 
Wednesday night. The coincidence seems to furnish the ex- 
planation—R. D. is getting the full effect of the sensory stim- 
ulus, instead of dividing it with M., and the novelty of this 
makes the sounds seem disturbingly loud. Also, every night 
of late, excepting the same Wednesday night, she has had 
losing dreams, often of losing her bird. Last night she 
dreamed of searching for a lost necklace, losing a little girl 
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whom she was escorting, missing me, etc. She does not 
understand the significance of the above occurrences, as 
nothing has been explained to her. 

Today M. asked, “Chall I sing you a song?” and then, 
with eyes dancing, she sang “ My days are gliding swiftly 
by”, and added, “I am going to take that as my standard 
song. Aug. 30-31: 6 alt.: R. D., 22h. 59 m.; M., 2h. 41 m. 
Average daily total of R. D. Juring August, 1911, 17 h. 33 m. 

Sept. r. Once when the parrot was making a racket I theard 
an exclamation and asked R. D. “(What did you say?) ” 
She looked at me with sincere, wondering eyes. “I didn’t 
say anything, papa.” But after M. came in the evening I 
questioned her and she said, “ Polly’s noise made the R. D. 
nervous, and’ that brought me near, and I heard it, and I 
came and said ‘O you pollywog!’” ‘Towards evening M. 
wanted me to take her to a near-by drug-store to get some 
anise, and I did so, as an experiment. On the way she ad- 
mitted that she could taste little, and really did not care for 
the anise, but insisted that she could smell. She bought 
some almonds for R. D., and seemed to take pleasure in im- 
agining how surprised R. D. would be on finding them in her 
drawer. She ate one of them on the way back, but was dis- 
appointed, as she could not taste it at all. The short walk, 
which she would formerly have thought hardly worth while, 
made her both tired and sleepy before she got home. S. M. 
says that M. feels her limbs so little when she walks that she 
could not tell, by feeling alone, whether she was walking fast 
or slowly. 

R. D., coming at 8.40 p. m., at first clutched—M. was not 
watching, but soon her hand relaxed—M. had’ begun to 
watch. Because of indigestion pains M. watched all night. 
Next morning R. D. reported, “I did not sleep the way I 
did the night before, I was not so nervous.” Aug. 31-Sept. 1: 
6alt.: R. D., 19h. 7'm.; M., 3h. 18 m. 

Sept. 2. Indigestion pains continue, and small eruptions 
like the first stage of a boil, which burn and sting, have come 
on the body. Yet M. did not watch until towards night, when 
Mrs, P. quite casually reckoned up the expense of a trolley 
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trip that we all three took. S. M. thought that M. would 
watch tonight, but when, after R. D. had come at 8.57 
and read for an hour, she went to sleep, the hands clutched 
me—M. was not watching. Later, R. D. recalled me to the 
room to pull down a shade which was flapping in the wind, 
and as she fell asleep again, M.’s amused voice was heard, 
“You forgot to put down the blind, papo.” M. now con- 
tinued to watch for a time. S. M., referring to M.’s sub- 
liminally calling out, says, “It can’t hurt R. D. now. It did 
when she called out in R. D.’s sleep in Manchester because 
she was putting forth an effort then. But now it is simply 
an echo of R. D.’s feelings just before. So it was the other 
day; R. D. got worried by the parrot’s cries, and M.’s calling 
out was just anecho in M.” Sept. 1-2: 4 alt.: R. D., 21h. 55 m.; 
M., 2h. 22 m. 

Sept. 3. Sunday. M. came probably 8 times in Sunday school 
and perhaps 12 times in church, all the appearances momen- 
tary. It was M. who came to the communion rail, but R. D. 
who received the bread and the wine, while M. came for a 
moment after each act of reception. I caught sight of her 
face as she started to come forward, and judged from the 
Margaretesque smile who it was. The monthly period com- 
menced in the afternoon. [371] 

In the evening R. D. was left alone, while Mrs. P. and I 
went to church. On our return I got no response to my re 
peated address, until suddenly the features became alert, the 
head turned, and S. M. replied. She had been watching M.’s 
thoughts. M. had read a story in which a woman was shot, 
her baby born with great difficulty and danger to both, and 
then the baby was found to have two fingers missing. M. 
read the last part of the story over and over, and vainly tried 
to puzzle out its meaning, at last giving it up as dumb stuff, 
When I entered, though asleep she was alternately pondering 
upon this part of the story and her drama, which I ascertained 
today that she had mostly forgotten. The next morning 


371. She should not have gone to the services. Being surrounded by 
people, hearing organ and hymn music, and the solemnities of Holy Com- 
munion, all affected her too keenly. 
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M. fetched the magazine and read the last part of “ the crazy 
story” to me. Knowing her childish notions about babies 
I asked, “ (Where do you suppose that doctor got the baby ?) 
Why, the doctors get ’em on the river-bank. (How do you 
know?) Our mother told us so. We saw a wee, tiny baby 
on the river-bank, and’ mother said the doctor did not take 
that one because it was dead. (How did it come there?) 
God sent it down.” §S. M. says that Mrs. F. did evade a 
question by M. about a baby found on the river-bank in this 
way. Her answers to such questions settled M.’s notions of 
the origin of babies for her whole career. Before M. woke 
she showed symptoms of fear, but on feeling my face over 
recognized me, and cried, “ Where was you?” My replies 
were unheard, so I formed the words silently upon her fin- 
gers, “ At church.” She responded, “ No, there isn’t church 
in the evening”, and though she understood every sen- 
tence of mine shaped upon her fingers would not accept 
my statement. When she woke, as is often the case she 
evinced no recollection of the previous conversation, but 
repeated the question, now accepting my explanation. She 
said that as she did not watch she knew nothing about our 
going, and when she came at 8 it was dark down-stairs and 
she did not dare to go down, but did not think we could be 
sitting in the dark. She seems never to have thought that it 
was Sunday and we must be at church. 

R. D. came at 10.10 and was asleep in two minutes, M. 
watching. At 2.05 a.m, M. came and pulled the string. She 
was in pain which rubbing removed. As R. D. returned and 
fell asleep M.’s voice was heard, “ Papo no go”, so I lingered 
until the sleep was deeper and then withdrew. This excla- 
mation is almost the same as one of S. D.’s phrases in her last 
stage. I omitted'to record that on Saturday evening she ran 
six of the pimples through with a pin, and S. M. said I had 
best threaten when she woke to spank her. I did so and she 
said, “ Baby not want ’pank.” She had picked a pimple in 
her nose, and while she slept I patted her hand reprovingly as 
I took it-away. Presently shé said “ Asa no! asa no!” with 
peculiar inflections, as if to assure me of her good intentions, 
then carried my finger to her nose and scratched it: Sept. 2-3: 
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men. per began; abt. 26 alt.: 20 momentary; R. D., 20 h. 46 m.; 
M., 4h. 27 m. 

Sept. 4. R. D. did not come until 10.32 a. m., and then 

asleep, with no warning but the announcement of S. M., and 
no indication of her presence except the lifted chin when I 
asked her if she was asleep. A feeling of regret that she 
could not work sent her away. Again she came in sleep, 
and went in the same manner. It was M. who breakfasted 
and dined. M. continues to say “Asa no” when about to 
rub her nose, to assure me that she is not going to pick the 
pimple. She longed to go out on the porch, but took it 
pleasantly when told that she should stay abed. Even in her 
sleep she murmured, “ Let’s go out on po’ch ”, then answered 
herself reprovingly, “Asa no!” Asleep she mimicked the 
parrot, and when I told her on her fingers to sleep replied, 
“We can’t sleep all the time; we aren’t a toad.” Reading a 
story entitled “The Daughter of a Dream,” she remarked 
_“Tf ah should have a daughter that is what she would be, 
wouldn’t she?” M. cannot remember to lie still, but hops 
up on every provocation, and thrashes about as she lies. 
This makes the pain, which is very bad today, worse, though 
M. suffers less than R. D. She had a number of slight ap- 
proaches to catalepsy, the neck and back stiffening, after 
attacks of pain. S. M. said that M. yielded to the inclination, 
and if she continued to do so it would become an involuntary 
habit. But R. D. had several similar attacks—pethaps M. 
was responsible—and was alarmed by them. M. slept many 
times, holding to my hand, and saying, “No go! No go, 
papo!” 

Both M. and R. D. had forgot most of the long train of 
daily whistles during the eastern journey, as I hoped they 
would do. M. bothers very little about time now. Her 
judgment of the lapse of time is still poorer. In the 
night M. came, and I did not at once know it, but when I 
reached’ her I asked how long she had been there. “ About 
an hour”, she said sleepily. (What!) About 10 minutes. 
Just a little while.” It had probably been about 15 minutes. 


I asked M. to “ imagine” me a story. She told a pretty 
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story, which, apart from her childish rendering, I certainly 
have read somewhere, but there is no doubt that M. thinks 
she made it up on the spot. Amnother story told directly 
after this, is illuminating. Having in mind an incident which 
occurred in Marlboro, I said, “ Tell me a story about a little 
girl who was awakened by a bird in the chimney.” M. told 
the whole story as it occurred, without a sign of suspicion 
that she was drawing on her memory, and S. M. says that M. 
believed that she “ imagined ” it. 

R. D. came at 9.50 and with the exception of a quarter of 
an hour interval, slept fairly well until —— Sept. 
3-4: 12 alt.: R. D., rr h. 17 m.; M., 12 h. 23 m. 

Sept. 5. R. D. feels pretty well, except for the sting of nine 
eruptions on her body. She helped me sorting papers in the 
Registrar’s office for several hours, and the work seemed 
congenial and did not bring mental confusion. And for the 
first time, when she went upon the street and into stores M. 
did not watch, nor did she watch during the day. 

M. remarked, “ The R. D. thinks that when ah am here 
ah am just as meek as a lamb.” She had rather eat a wormy 
apple entire, in spite of her scrupulous cleanliness in most 
respects, than to take any bother about it. “ What’s the use 
bothering about little worms?” she says, “ ah just crunch ’em 
right up.” Every night for some little time M. has called for 
one or two of what she calls “ tomats ”, eating them raw and 
with salt. Sometimes she calls for apples, or grapes, but - 
seldom eats anything besides fruit. She explains, “ They are 
wet and cold. (Then why isn’t cold water just as good?) 
Ah couldn’t chew that, could ah? (I could fill a sponge with 
cold water, and you could chew that.) Well, that would be 
all right. I would like that ”, she said seriously. 

R. D. came at 9.20 for the night, and I left M. watching, 
probably because of the pain of the eruptions. All but two 
broke during the night. Sept. 4-5: 6 alt.: R. D., 2rh. rrm.;M., 
2h. 19 m. 

Sept. 6. The two remaining eruptions were so swollen and 
stinging that Mrs. P. and I hesitated to leave her to make 
calls in the afternoon, as planned. But R. D. remonstrated 
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that she did not wish us to be put back in our work, and 
then M. began to watch and soon came out, but only for 7 
minutes. We were obliged to leave her, with the clouded 
face and mental confusion of which she complains when M, 
watches. While we were gone M. came thrice for very short 
periods, but long enough to prick one of the eruptions and 
pull off the skin, and also to go to the store around the 
corner, get a stick of candy and, not liking it, give it to some 
children. At supper M. came twice. The first time I sternly 
asked her what she did to her arm, and she “ dodged” and 
R. D. came. The second time I foolishly told her that I 
would punish her but for the fact that I had not warned her 
before going out. She triumphantly responded, “I knew 
you wouldn’t. smack your baby.” I told her that on any 
repetition I would punish her, but she would only laugh and 
say, “O, I know you, papo, you wouldn’t smack your baby.” 
As soon as M: was asleep, S. M. began to reprove me for not 
punishing M. “ You must carry out your promise, no mat, 
ter what the circumstances may be. You must show her 
that you are boss. Now she doesn’t believe you. If you are 
not careful she will begin to do other things that she ought not 
to do. You really ought to have smacked her for running 
away. If she gets to doing that she may wander off and for- 
get the way home and have to be picked up, and that will 
cause talk. I think you had better punish her anyway for 
picking that place on her arm. Tell her you have found out 
by ‘science’ that you must do so.” It was hard to do, but 
when M. woke, still jubilating that I would never smack her, 
I carried out the prescription. She trembled all over, hid her 
face against my shoulder, and cried in whimpering accents, 
“You mustn’t smack your baby”, and showed-no resent- 
ment, and readily promised not to repeat the offense. I 
warned her against going away alone and she promised on 
this score also. As she fell asleep S. M. said, “ You see that 
it had a good effect.” é 


R. D. came at 9.50 p m., went to sleep instantly, and her 
hands clutched me as I turned to go with such vigor that it 
was quite a task to disengage myself. There has been no 
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backache since her period closed. Sept. 5-6: 16 alt.: R. D., 21h. 
44.m.; M., 2h. 46 m. 


Sept. 7. M. watched none today, but when she came in 
the evening was in a jovial and daring mood. She persisted 
in poking her feet into the lap of Mrs. P., who at last thrust 
them away. M. now threw herself upon her face on the 
couch, and went to sleep at once. After awhile the sound of 
Mrs. P.’s laughing made her hilarious, and she began a series 
of boisterous stunts, slapping me on the head, feeling of the 
hairless spot and crying, “ O you dear bald head!”, etc. S. 
M. said that she was getting too excited and should be wak- 
ened. So I blew in her eyes, an expedient which is often nec- 
essary of late, since she seems harder to waken than formerly, 
and she woke. Instantly the hilariousness was gone, though 
she appeared docile. She slept and soon S. M. announced 
“The R. D. is coming.” R. D. no longer comes while M. 
is asleep, so I woke the latter again, and directly, with the 
usual jerk, R. D. was there. It was now 9.20 and R. D. said 
“I would like to go to sleep myself tonight. (You know you 
have tried that twice, and it did not work well. You had 
better wait a little longer before trying.) But I am not 
sleepy. I would like to try it. (You may tomorrow night, 
maybe.) But I may not feel like it then. (Why do you 
wish to tonight?) Idon’t know.” Suddenly she was asleep. 
I was proceeding in the usual way to whisper in her ear, 
“Sleep sweetly. Sleep all night ”, etc., when the voice of M. 
was heard, saying hoarsely, “ Nouse!” I disregarded it, and 
the words were repeated. They had a sardonic sound and 
the change from R. D.’s voice was so startling that my blood 
almost ran cold. It was evident that M. had caused R. D.’s 
wish to go to sleep by herself. I now asked “(What are you 
doing this for?) No use! (Stop it at once.) No use! 
(Stop and go away.) You go away. (You must stop at 
once.) Go away. (If you don’t go I will smack your hand.)” 
The body shrank, there was a pause, then I heard, “ No. . Go 
away.” I continued to command and threaten, her “Go. . . 
go. . . go” became fainter and fainter, and R. D. woke 
and said in surprise, “ Did I fall asleep?” Again she said she 
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wished to be left alone, but I told her it was not best, and 
asked how she felt, “ Not very well, papa. (Do you feel 
free?) No, papa. But I was free all day.” Here a guttural 
grunt, as of contempt, burst from her lips. She cowered and 
said, “ What made me say that? (it is all right. Don't 
let it worry you. Gotosleep.)” Her eyes closed, and again 
M. and I had it back and forth. I said I would certainly pun- 
ish her. “Mustn’t smack your baby. No like smack. 
(Then stop troubling her.) Goaway. Go. Go. (Come, I 
want to talk with you.) Don’t say come. (You had better 
come.) Will you smack us? (Not right off.) When? 
(That will depend on how you behave.)” R. D. woke again, 
and again asked me to leave her, and when I said it was not 
best to do so, looked’ at me with troubled eyes. She slept 
again, and, resolved to end it, I said, “ (You must stop this. 
Come.) Don’t say come. (Yes. Come! Come!! Come!!!) ” 
The eyes opened and M. was there, laughing, mischievous, yet 
at the same time shrinking and exclaiming “ Don’t smack 
your baby.” I demanded to know why she was acting so, 
and she said, “I just want to tease her a little. (Why?) 
I just feel like it. (You must not.) I will tease her. I just 
want to tease her a little. (Promise to behave or I will pun- 
ish you severely. Will you promise?) ”—and lifted my hand 
foraslap. “Yes. (You promise not to tease her?) Yes. . 
No. . Yes. (What do you mean by that? Do you promise 
ornot?) Yes. (Say after me, I promise not to bother R. D. 
tonight.) No. (No? Youwon’t promise?) No. Yes. 
(You don’t mean what you say. I shall have to spank you.) ” 
And I did so, but put the spanks mostly on the backs of her 
hands, where she feels less than on the palms. She now 
promised and went to sleep. S. M. now spoke. “ You did 
the right thing. I didn’t know that you could bring her 
that way. Somehow when you said ‘come’ she couldn't 
help coming. It was fortunate. You must conquer her be 
fore you leave her, or she will keep the R. D. waking all night. 
She doesn’t mean what she says; she will tease R. D. unless 
she is punished again. She is feeling pretty wild; you must 
slap her hard, on the palms. And after you have done so, put 
her away from you and let her feel lonely and sorry. Don't 
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leave until she is thoroughly repentant.” So I woke M. and 
told her I had learned by “ science ” that she did not mean to 
keep her promise. I slapped the palm of one hand; she 
promised volubly, but then put both hands under her and 
looked triumphant, as if she could now defy me. I pulled 
out the other hand and deposited some resounding slaps, then 
as she said with sincerity not to be mistaken that she would 
be good, and held out her arms to be forgiven, I thrust her 
back and let her lie a few minutes, until she was reduced to 
a state of childish misery, trembling, whimpering, pleading 
with “papo to be good to his baby whom he has hurt so.” 
Then I put my arms around her and she snuggled in them 
with a long sigh of relief, and cooed, “ Papo wont smack his 
baby. Hurt baby—o-o-oh!”—holding up her hands. She 
slept and S. M. said, “ Now she is all right. She won’t watch 
any tonight. She means it now.” When R. D. came she 
said, “I feel much better. I feel free now.” In a minute 
she was asleep, and the clutching hands showed that M. was 
keeping her promise. S. M. thus calmly explained the whole 
affair, “It was the mother’s pushing away her feet which 
began it. Of course that was very annoying and I don’t 
blame her. But that started M. She got over the feeling 
for a little while, but then she began on the R. D. 

S. M. says that R. D. while asleep pays attention to no 
customary sound, but any which is unusual, though very soft, 
alarms her. When awake, by day or night, if M. is not 
watching, R. D. hears much better than she ever did before. 
Sept. 6-7: 4 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 31 m.; M., 3h. 9 m. 

Sept. 8. It is observed that M. comes sleepier on a morning 
when she has not watched than after a night when she has. 
This is simply a continuation of what has been noticed from 
the time that S. D. began to go. Every new accession of 
energy on the part of R. D. is followed by a tendency to som- 
nolence on the part of M. When R. D. got so that she could 
sleep all night, with M. watching, M. would come sleepier 
in the morning than when she had been out part of the night. 
And now, the fuller possession of the bodily machine by R. 
D. during sleep tires her, and M. “ has to rest for her.” 

In the afternoon she went to the library alone. A 
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thunder-clap startled her, and M. watched a few minutes, 
Then the car stopped exactly opposite where her father was 
sitting, and he smiled sneeringly at her, according to S. M. 
On her return she seemed depressed, yet M. watched no 
more today. 


M. came at 8.49 p. m., and I remarked, “I wish you had 
staid away a few minutes longer, so that R. D. could have 
completed 21 hours. “Ican go away. Do you want me to? 
(Willit hurt R.D.?) No. (Then I would like for you to de 
so.)” In an instant R. D. was there, but looking a little dull, 
and she remained eight minutes. 


R. D. came at 9.22. There had been previous thunder, 
which had frightened M. until I shut off the sound by the 
cushion method. At about midnight there came a crash of 
thunder, and Mrs. P. cried, “ Run quickly!” I ran, shut the 
sound off from a frightened M., and brought back R. D. 
An hour later another big clap came, and I found M. twitch- 
ing with excitement. The lightning and thunder continued 
fiercely for some time, but at length seemed to be over, and 
R. D. was restored, but with M. now watching. Still again, 
later, the whole process had to’be repeated. Both during 
her intervals, and in the morning, when there was no storm, 
M. would cry, “ Let’s leave this place, papo. Let’s go away. 
I have a quarter: let’s go to Pittsfield. There isn’t thunder 
there . . . . Let’s go away from this place. I’m ready; I’m 
all ready.” In the morning I asked, “ (Where do you want 
to go?) To Pittsfield. (Why?) They don’t have such 
thunder there. (Where are you now?) At Aldrich Place. 
(Where is your home?) Aldrich Place. We are at home” 
—with an air of surprise. “( Where did you live when you 
were alittle girl?) Pittsfield. That’s how I know they don't 
have thunder there. I mever heard such thunder there.” She 
has heard me speak recently of Pittsfield, near my birth 
place in Maine, and perhaps it is this fact which has made her 
change Pittsburgh to Pittsfield. I asked her, “ (Did you evef 
see Aunt Louise?) Yes. Aunt Louise is your mother, isn’t 
she?” M. met my mother at the home of Aunt Louise, and 
she seems to be amalgamating the two. She would express 
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no remorse for having attempted to “tease” R. D., but pro- 
tested, ‘Don’t you think I ought to have a little fun? She 
is out most of the time, and I am asleep most of the time I am 
out. I think I ought to have a little fun.” Sept. 7-8: ro alt.: R. 
D., 2rh., 11:m.; M., 2h. 51m. 

Sept. 9. RR. D. Attaining Normal Perspiration. I began 
a day or two ago to give R. D. exercises in calisthenics. The 
first time she was exhausted in 5 minutes, and vomited after- 
ward. Until she gets used to them 5 minutes will not be 
exceeded. This morning she remarked that she had never 
perspired so freely as during the last three days. 

We all attended the Industrial Exposition. I ought to 
have remembered that music has always exercised a strong 
influence over her emotional nature, and especially that she 
is just now in a transitional stage when sounds are magnified 
to her. If I had, she would not have been taken to the 
orchestral concert. The music was thunderous in her ears, 
even the pianissimo passages sounding out clearly. Never- 
theless, she enjoyed it greatly, but bad effects were soon 
evident in the twitching left hand. She saw me looking at it, 
and hid it under a paper, but I could see the paper vibrate, 
and soon the left shoulder began to twitch and the whole 
body to tremble. I could not induce her to leave, and she 
even wanted to attend the second rendition, an hour later, 
but this was not permitted. Her face showed that M. was 
watching. As we entered the house on our return M. came 
and expostulated, “O papo, didn’t you know better? . . I 
came near screaming right out in the concert.” At 8.38 R. 
D. came, but all night M. watched, R. D. was awake much of 
the night, and was troubled by noises. Once she dreamed 
that her own mother stood by her, and as she put out her 
hand to touch the mother, the latter retreated slowly to the 
other side of the room, R. D. following. As a matter of fact, 
R. D. did rise and go to the other side of the room, and was 
awakened by striking her head against the window-frame. 
Sept. 8-9 : 10 alt.: R. D., 18 h. 39 m.; M., 4h. 37 m. 


Sept. 10, Sunday. S. M. said that she thought it would be 
unwise for R. D. to attend services today, “though”, she 
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added, “ I suppose she will want to.” M. woke not long after 
and said, “I wouldn’t let the R. D. go to church or Sun- 
day-school if I were you, papo. I don’t think she will want 
to. She will speak to you about it.” The coincidence in ad- 
vice is interesting, yet not strange, but how account for the 
difference of opinion on the question of what R. D. would 
wish? Either M. had seen a thought in R. D.’s mind, which 
S. M. had failed to notice, or else M. proposed to influence 
R. D.’s desires. Sure enough, when R. D. came I found her 
of the opinion that she should stay at home and be quiet. 
But later in her sensitive condition she totally misconstrued 
some remark, M. came and declared she would go to Sunday- 
school, and when R. D. was restored, she could now hardly 
be dissuaded from going. So it looks as though M. was at 
the bottom of both wishes. 


R. D. was left in rather a sad mood, M. watching, and M. 
came perhaps four times during the forenoon. The effects of 
the concert lasted until supper-time, when R. D. reported 
feeling free again. When we returned in the evening, M. 
told us that R. D. thought she was going to maintain herself 
until our return, and the happiness of the thought made her 
go. “She got so excited—the crazy thing—that she forgot.” 

R. D. has Temporary Tactile Hyperzsthesia. Today for 
the first time R. D. became conscious of increased skin-sen- 
sation. The friction of her clothing or simply rubbing her 
finger along the skin is painful. The reception by R. D. of 
an increased zsthesia is not always simultaneous with the 
beginning of its loss by M. ‘Tactile sensation in M. began 
to decline some time ago. And in the case of hearing, R. D. 
has acquired hyperesthesia without M. losing any of her 
hyperesthesia. Whether her increase of olfactory zsthesia, 
which now seems to be in excess, was separated by an interval 
from the decline—not utter loss—of the same in M. was not 
ascertained, R. D. has little increase of gustatory zsthesia, 
in spite of the fact that M. can taste almost nothing, though 
R. D. does like candy more than ever before. 

R. D. came at 10 p. m., but rose at midnight and ironed a 
dress which she wished to wear in the morning.” S. M. told 
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me of this outcropping of a S. D. habit, and warned me that 
the like should not be repeated. I shall speak to R. D. about 
it. She hardly wonders any more at my learning what she 
has done, and probably accounts for it by M. Sept. 9-10: 10 alt.: 
R. D., 22 h. 49 m.; M., 2 h. 33 m. 

Sept. rz. Several hours spent in the Registrar’s office, 
feeling pretty well. In the evening I asked M. to see if she 
could let R. D. come back for half an hour. R. D. reap- 
peared, and resumed her reading, but with rather a wan 
look. In 12 minutes M. returned, saying, “I couldn’t stay 
in any longer; I was too tired.” She said that she had not 
been watching. “ (What were you doing?) Keeping in— 
under.” There was a little backache today. 

R. D. came at 9.38 and slept at once, her hands clutching 
and searching. M. did not watch during the night, which is 
remarkable in view of the fact that the skin sensitiveness is 
now such that it amounts to mild torture. Sept. ro-r1r: 6 alt.: R. 
D., 21h. 14 m.; M., 2h. 24 m. 

Sept. 12. R. D. was brought this morning a few minutes 
too early, probably. S. M. cannot always tell in advance 
when the best time will be. This morning M. thought I 
wanted R. D. to come at 7.30, and consented, but not in the 
happiest humor, nor did R. D. appear quite up to par in 
animation. The physical exercises, housework, every move- 
ment, all were very painful on account of her surface irri- 
tability. It seems to her as though the flesh were raw. She 
thinks that every part of the body, including her palms and 
soles, are affected, except the head and upper part of the neck. 

The pain brought M. during luncheon aad she began to 
rub a sore and inflamed eyelid. When I reproved her she 
began to tell me that she was only touching it, and seemed 
unable to speak of it without actually touching it again. To 
a large extent it is true of M. that she cannot speak of a con- 
veniently accessible part of the body without touching it, and 
R. D. displays some of the same tendency. At last I gave 
her two little slaps to make her keep her hands down, and 
she went up-stairs and threw herself on her bed, face down- 
wards, and went to sleep. S. M. informed me that M. was 
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sensitive because chastised before Mrs. P. When M. came 
again in the evening I asked her to “ duck under” and stay 
for five minutes. She asked how long it would take to read 
two chapters of the story that R. D. had been reading, and I 
told her about ten minutes. She went, and returned in 3 
minutes. Now she passed into a state of wild hilarity which 
is unusual, She grabbed a cigar-stump and demanded to 
smoke it, and persisted until I had to slap her hand, and in 
doing so a slight abrasion was made in the skin of a finger by 
its being pressed against a ring. She cried several times, 
“You cut my finger ”, and I was about to take the hand and 
show her how the small injury was caused, when probably 
fearing I was going to punish her again she began to cry in 
piercing tones, “It was the ring that cut me! It was the 
ring! It was the ring that cut me! It was the ring! The 
ring! The ring!” Over and over, scores of times, these 
phrases were used, in response to every attempt to calm her 
and every outer stimulus, and she would look at me with wild 
eyes of terror, as though she had never known me [If left 
alone, she would read, or appear to read, curled up in a Mor- 
ris chair, but the kindest and quietest remark addressed to 
her seemed to pump out of her, “ It was the ring that cut me! 
It was the ring! The ring! Ring! Ring!” Various 
schemes were tried to alter her mood. I put her shoes on 
the table, saying that they were all I had to remind me of my 
baby. She laughed a little, but trailed off into muttering 
about the ring. I went to ’phone for my baby, she laughed 
again, but when I returned her face again looked terror- 
stricken, and she resumed the parrot iterations. Finally, by 
cautiously and unobtrusively murmuring that she was.sleepy, 
the suggestion of somnolence was insinuated into her con- 
sciousness and she fell asleep. S. M. was inclined to blame 
me for punishing M., saying that she was only in fun about 
the cigar. But I told her that she herself had warned me 
against M. getting too hilarious, and that, moreover, I did not 
have the advantage of an interior view, and so had to judge 
the best Icould. §. M. readily admitted the force of my side 
of the case. M.’s right hand, the one which bore the “ cut”, 
twitched, or rather pawed, incessantly. Finally, under S. 
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M.’s directions, I started M., still asleep, toward her room. 
There she woke, undressed and lay down. I entered and 
stroked her forehead, which she could not feel, but which I 
hoped might nevertheless exert some sort of helpful in- 
fluence. Presently in her sleep her mood changed. She 
woke and called out, “ We didn’t eat our tomats ”, and gaily 
trotted out to eat them. She seemed to have no recollection 
of the ring incident. It is as if, during it, she dived to a 
lower stratum of consciousness, opaque to the one to which 
she afterwards returned. [372] S. M. remarked that M. seems 
in general to be more like what she used to be before the 
death of her mother. “(Is that a bad or a good sign?) 
Good. It shows that she is going backward. (Do you mean 
that she is in a sense retracing the track of her past develop- 
ment, in the process of disappearing?) That is the way it 
looks to me.” 


R. D. came about 11.30, M. not watching, but the surface 
irritation drove her away in an hour while sleeping, and she 
returned while sleeping at 5 a. m., according to S. M., remain- 
ing about two hours. Sept. 11-12: 8 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 31 m.; M., 
5h, 21 m. 


Sept. 13. There is considerable diminution today of the 
super-sensitiveness of the bodily surface, though still enough 
to make her uncomfortable. While answering some ques- 
tions about the past she remarked, “I ‘can tell such things 
much better when I feel free, as I do now. If not free, and 
if I get anything wrong, or do not say it just so, I feel as 
though something were tugging at me, and that confuses me.” 
She felt uncommonly cheerful today because, S. M. ex- 
plained, she had evidence that she was a help to the mother. 


R. D. came at 10.45, M. not watching; but somewhat past 
11 a heavy knocking was heard. I flew to D.’s room and soon 


372. The next day I sneezed while M. was asleep, and she started and 
ejaculated “The ring! the ring! the ring!” - Twice afterwards, while under 
the influence of fright from the knocking, she started at the slamming-of a 
door, and renewed the ejaculations. It is noticeable that any severe fright 
tends in M. to be renewed by any lesser fright, for some days, with the syn- 
thesis of thoughts that accompanied the éarlier and more serious fright. 
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after a coarse voice was heard roaring at the ‘phone. A 
trolley conductor had actually come to a house dark and 
closed for the night, and asked to be allowed to use the ’phone. 
It was M. whom I found, and presently she began to say, 
“Tt is Mr. Fischer, let’s hide, let’s get into a drawer and hide.” 
She would not believe my explanation. Yes, of course I 
meant to tell the truth, but she knew it was Mr. F., he had pre- 
tended to be a conductor, he was fooling us, I was too trust- 
ful, he was hiding down-stairs, she must hide in a drawer or 
some such secret place. She slept, and the exclamations 
continued, but not so steadily. S. M. reminded me of the 
hammering on the door at midnight by a postman, the chief 
source of subsequent alarms on account of night-knocking. 
When R. D. came at 11.20, she did not know what had 
happened, but remembered a moment of fright. Several 
times, before I could leave the room, M. came with renewal 
of the fright and exclamations. Finally I was able to leave 
R. D. at about midnight, and she staid until 6, after an un- 
easy and wakeful night, M. watching. Sept. 12-13: 6 alt.: R. D., 
16 h. 35 m.; M., 7h. 15 m. 


Sept. 14. R. D. was banished at breakfast from having 
her feelings hurt by a remark that a normal person would 
hardly mind. M. came perfectly cheerful, and asked to be 
allowed to stay out all the forenoon. She was good-natured, 
but was unwilling to lie down and sleep. At last I changed 
tactics, and said that I thought I wouldn’t let R. D. come for 
a long time so that M. could see how wearisome it was to 
be out so long. She looked serious, and said, “ Don’t say 
that to your baby.” But I did say it, and her eyelids grew 
heavy, her head sank and she slept. Waking she asked that 
she might ’phone to an old teacher of hers, with whom she 
has had no communication for quite a while. I permitted 
it, and the sister of the teacher answered her. M. introduced 
her remarks by saying “Good morning, Miss X. This is 
Luella?” [873] There ensued a pleasant conversation, 


373. Remember that this was the name which M. called herself at a cer- 
tain period in school, that in which she was taught by Miss X. 
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and it appeared that the lady invited her with her new parents 
to call on them. 

Last night R. D. wondered if eating so many tomatoes 
brought on the eruptions of which she has another crop. The 
suggestion struck me forcibly, as it is said that tomatoes act 
powerfully upon the liver, and it may be that impurities are 
being driven to the surface too rapidly. I found M. reluctant 
to give up her “tomats.” “(Very well, you had rather 
have more sores than to give up your tomatoes?) Yes. 
(All right, and you will be out more to enjoy them.) No, 
don’t talk so to your baby”, she said with apprehension. I 
pitilessly followed up my advantage, “ (Yes, you will be out 
a good deal more, for R. D. won’t be able to stand the pain.) ” 
Her brows fell. “ Ah guess—ah’ll stop eating tomats, then.” 

At 10.17 p. m. R. D. came and went to sleep, clutching, 
an indication that M, was not watching. But a thunder 
storm woke her, and M. came for about 15 minutes. §S. M. 
announced that she thought that R. D. could not stay. I 
woke M. by blowing in her eyes, R. D. came and fell asleep, 
clutching only slightly. Afterward, having made no refer- 
ence to the peculiarity of the clutching, I learned that M. at 
first watched “a little”, and soon ceased to watch at all. Sept. 
13-14: est. 10 alt.: R. D., 17h. 2.m.; M., § h. 


Sept. 15. At 2.14 p. m., after having showed some tendency 
to revery, which I checked, R. D., sitting in an cay chair, 
suddenly fell asleep. M. came, and S. M. was heard saying 
that R. D. could come again at once, upon M. being waked. 
I woke M., who asked “ What am I here for? (You are not 
here for long. R. D. is coming.)” And R. D., with the 
usual jerk, was there. In the evening, when M. was in the 
bathroom, I stepped to the door and warned her not to prick 
any of the eruptions. It seems that she was doing it at that 
moment. When she came out she was unwilling for me to 
inspect the places, and when I told her I would have to spank 
her if she had disobeyed, put her arms around my neck and 
announced in wheedling tones, “ Little baby sleepy. Your 
little baby awful tired and sleepy.” When she was asleep 
S. M. told me that M. had pricked the places, and advised 
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me to punish her. I said that I hated to. “Then don’t do 
it”, was the curt reply. “(Will it have a bad effect if 
I don’t?) She will disobey you the sooner, that is all, un- 
less you keep your promise. (Then you would advise me 
to punish her?) / would think that you ought to.” Subse- 
quently I did so, and S. M. commented, “ Even though she 
forgets what you have told her about not picking the sores, 
yet that teaches her that you are boss. If she was not a 
little bit afraid of you she would do all sorts of things, and 
ride right over you.” §S. M. again advised that R. D. take 
short walks by herself after dinner to cultivate self-reliance. 
R. D. hates to walk alone without any particular object, so 
later it was arranged for her to go on a daily trip to a spring 
for a small pail of water. 


I asked S. M. to explain a little more clearly the difference 
between “in” and “away.” She answered me without 
taking time for reflection, without hesitation, with calm and 
deliberate assurance. To a considerable extent the following 
is her language, and I am confident that it correctly conveys 
her thought. 


M. im and watching carries on independent and conscious 
mental activity, concomitantly with the main current of men- 
tality under control of the personality which is out. [S. M. 
did not use the phrase “concomitantly with the main cur- 
rent ” but some equivalent. ] 


M. in and sleeping carries on independent but unconscious 
mental activity concomitantly with the main current of men- 
tality under control of the personality which is out. 


M. away and watching carries on no independent ‘mental 
activity, but follows the thought of the Personality which is 
out. 

M. away and sleeping carries on no > mental activity what- 
ever, independent or otherwise, but is for the time being as 
if non-existent. 

Also, S. M. informs me that only since S. D. went has M. 
ever been away while R. D. was out. Before that: 
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When R. D. was out, awake, M. was | sometimes sleeping. 


usually watching 
M. in 
When R. D. was out, asleep, M. was always watching. 


But now 


watching (less and less) 
When R. D. is out, awake, M. is 1 sleeping (more and more) 


{ watching (less and less) 
When R. D. is out, asleep, M. is i sleeping (more and more ) 


R. D. came at 9.22 for the night. Sept. 14-15: 10 alt.: R. D., 21 
h. 14 m.; M., 4h. 25 m. 

Sept. 16. The surface irritation has subsided to a numb 
prickly sensation. ‘There are still some exceedingly painful 
eruptions, owing to M.’s meddling with them. M. the other 
day urged that I begin again to give R. D. piano lessons, and 
I gave her one today, and she practised afterwards, without 
mental confusion, and when M. came she did not know but 
seemed to be glad to learn what had been done. R. D. slept 
off and on 9.12 p. m.-7.10 a. m. Sept. 15-16: 4 alt.: R. D., 19 
h, 8 m.; M., 4h. 42m. 

“. Sept. 17. Sunday. M. was induced to get up a little too soon. 
A few minutes more or less in her sleep makes the difference 
to R. D. between speedy coming and delay, or coming cheer- 
ful or a little clouded. M. ate breakfast, and not being able 
to taste bolted her food without much chewing, which was 
the reason, probably, why R. D. experienced indigestion 
afterwards. M. said that R. D. should not go to the church 
today. I said that R. D. would have to judge that, but M. 
insisted “ it will be better for her not to go than for me to 
watch all the time she is there.” When R. D. came I ad- 
vised her to stay at home, and remarked that she, when “ she 
forgot”, thought she had best not. “ But I don’t want to be 
tuled by when I forget,” she replied resolutely. A moment 
later M. flashed out and said, “I told you you must not let 
her go.” But-R. D. went, and after Sunday school I asked 
how she had got along, “ Not very well. I heard the voice— 
heard it all through Sunday school. (What did it say?) 
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Go home. Come along home. (Did it sound like a real 
voice?) Yes. I thought I had better not go to church.” 

M. still pricks and pulls the skin from the sores, which 
makes them very painful, and hinders their healing. On re- 
turn from church in the evening I found that she had repeated 
the offense, and slapped her hand harder than ever before. 
She locked so piteous and helpless after the chastisement that 
I felt conscience stricken, but it was a good thing, for she 
gave me a promise of abstention with more of a ring of sin- 
cerity than I had yet heard. When R. D. came at 10.20, she 
clutched but lightly, and when, next morning, I asked M. if 
she was watching when I left the room, she replied, “ Just 
half and half.” Sept. 16-17: 8 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 6 m.; M., 5h. 
2m. 

Sept. 18. The pain of a boil on the arm is still worse to- 
day. It is a proof of R. D.’s greatly increased strength that 
she can suffer so and yet maintain herself so long. Even 
when she came at night, 8.35, M. was not watching. Sept. 17- 
18: 4 alt.: R. D., 19 h. 33 m.; M., 3h. 4m. 

Sept. 19. R. D. worked some in the registrar’s office, but 
her arm was very bad. Later some salve that had been recom- 
mended was applied. M. came for a moment as the arm 
was touched. In spite of the pain R. D. made a record day 
from sleep to sleep, 23 h. 29 m., and M. watched but a short 
time in the daytime. When R. D. came at 10.40 for the 
night, however, M. began to watch. Sept. 18-19: 6 alt.: R. D., 
23 h. 29 m.; M., 2 h. 36 m. 

Sept. 20. The string was not puiled this morning, to 
notify of M.’s arrival, and she was found curled up in her 
closet, her head pillowed on several pairs of shoes. She did 
not at once wake, and’ S. M. said that she had been there 
since 5 o’clock, having fled there to escape the pain. S. M. 
said that the pain eased a short time after, and M. thought 
that it was because she went into the closet. ‘The boil was 
found to have discharged. 

Though the pain was much less today, yet R. D., ex- 
hausted by what she has gone through, and by the long day 
yesterday, had a short one today. When she came for the 
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night, 9.20, M. was not watching, but I accidentally grazed 
the arm, and M. began to watch, as evidenced by the ceasing 
of the clutching and searching movements. M. continued to 
watch through the most of the night. Sept. 19-20: 4 alt.: R. D., 
16h. 10 m.; M., 6 h. 30 m. 

Sept. 21. Of late R. D. usually lapses in her sleep in the 
morning, instead of lying awake awhile first, as has been the 
case. 

According to arrangement, Dr. James H. Hyslop was 
here from the latter part of the afternoon to 10.30. R. D. 
knew he was coming, and was nervous, though she kept 
pretty good command over herself. M. watched intently 
underneath, and led to embarrassment and confusion in R. 
D.’s mind.- After M. came, she was timid for a few moments, 
but this soon passed away, and she was calling her visitor 
“Jim- Hyslop.” M. was put to sleep, and S. M. was amused 
at being supposed guilty of M.’s abrupt and often discon- 
certirig interruptions by word and act, for the most astute 
observer needs time in order for the phenomena to range 
themselves in evident order. Finally R. D. was brought 
back for a few minutes, and I talked with her, while Dr. 
Hyslop was secreted behind her, she supposing that he had 
gone. M. came asleep, was wakened by blowing into her 
eyes, in her turn thought that the visitor had gone, referred 
to him disrespectfully as “that greaser”, etc., and was not 
at all disconcerted on detecting that he was behind her, but 
said, “ You there, Jim Hyslop? I thought it was a dog back 
there.” [374] 


374. The following report by Dr. Hyslop is a much more accurate in- 
terpretation of what he saw than most scientific men could give after a single 
interview. But no one could master the peculiar relations of S. M. to the 
case in an evening. Therefore I append notes to his report to set forth the 
facts underlying the phenomenal aspects, though these should be now familiar 
to the reader. 


September 23d, 1911. 
On the evening of the 21st I called on Dr. Prince and witnessed the case 
under his care, and report the following observations. I was introduced to 
the subject in her normal state which is called Doris. I found her a jolly, 
cheerful and unsuspecting. maiden of 22. Her conduct was coy, and that of 
a child much younger than this age. She was not silly, but immature in many 
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R. D. came at 11.15, but the excitement made M. watch 
all night. She dreamed of members of her family, as she 
often does when anything has made her nervous previous to 
sleeping. Sept. 20-21: 4 alt.: R. D., 21h. 43 m.; 4h. 12m. 
Sept. 22. Today R. D. went to the library, and met a 
sister-in-law, who proceeded to ask her why she went away, 
why her relatives could not see her, whether it was true that 
she was kept shut up, or not allowed to go out alone, ete, 
R. D. talked with her for some time, and reported “ I have had 
my first ‘battle and have won.” Surely, according to her re- 
hearsal of what was said she sustained her part admirably, 
The answer to the last question referred to above was simple 
yet effective, “Am I not alone now?” Very naturally the 
relatives are puzzled as to why they are so rigorously ex- 
cluded, but it cannot be explained more than has been done 
by Dr. Walker and myself. It is an astonishing fact that 
R. D. was “ free ” all through the conversation. In the even- 
ing S. M. approved of all that R. D. said to the relative, but 
disagreed with R. D. on two points, (1) R. D. had thought 
that the woman was the best one whom she could have met to 


things associated with her manner, tho also mature in many that contrasted 
with the immature things of manner. I noticed a glassy look in the eyes as 
if something abnormal existed. (a) She was particularly jolly, and laughed 
much. There was not the slightest bashfulness about her and at the same 
time it was not any more boldness. She was simply innocent of her real age 
and had the immaturity of a child. 

In the evening she was reluctant at first to come up-stairs for the séance, 
but when let alone she soon came up as Margaret. After talking to this per- 
sonality and asking her many questions I tested her for anesthesia, and fo 
this condition generally to exist. Dr. Prince frequently pinched her at 
various places on the body where she could not see him with her eyes, and she 
was completely anesthetic. Then she was asked to go to sleep and Sleeping 
Margaret came. ‘There were evidences that Margaret was not entirely ex- 
pelled (b), and that she did not know what Sleeping Margaret khew or did 
but Sleeping Margaret knew all that Margaret did and thought, and often told 
what Margaret thought. There was good evidence of co-consciousness. If 
this condition I tested her for anzsthesia and found her anzsthetic every- 
where except below the wrist-joint, where she was sensitive on the palm and 
back of both hands. I tested her many times for this. She was anzsthetit 


on the feet also. As the eyes were closed I resolved to see what ~~ effect 
she was 
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Sleeping having at once disappeared (c). I then tested . 
oe her for anzsthesia, and found her anesthetic on the palms and backs of both 8 
iS hands as well as elsewhere. Apparently she was zsthetic only in the fiel | 
. of vision. ‘The differences between the two personalities are thus expressed M. | 
= by differences in the displacement of sensibility. Margaret without Sleeping 
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have her words reported to the entire family; S. M. doubted 
if she would faithfully report all that R. D. had said. (2) 
R. D. thought that the woman boarded a car to go to Ada’s 
home; S. M. said there was no evidence of this as the car, 
while not so direct, would take her to her own home. R. D. 
came at 10, and M. did not watch. Sept. 21-22: 6 alt.: R. D., 
20h. 27 m.; M., 2h. 18 m. 

Sept. 23. M. did not watch today until R. D. began to 
study her Sunday-school lesson before supper. Later M. 
was here, and in the gathering dusk flashes of light irom the 
trolley-wires a square away could be seen. M. called them 
the lightning, and though she knew that they came from the 
wires yet at the same time she attached to them some hazy 
memory of the lightning-stroke in Marlboro, for she gravely 
said, “ it may strike a tree.” 

R. D. came at 9 p. m. and read for some time before going 
to sleep. In spite of her present auditory hyperesthesia, she 
was so intent on her reading that when I entered and spoke 
to her she was startled, and M. came for a moment. M. did 
not watch tonight. Sept. 22-23: 4 alt.: R. D., 20 h. 20 m.; M., 
2h. 40 m. 

Sept. 24. Sunday. M came to the threshold as usual this 


Margaret is visually esthetic and tactually anesthetic. With Sleeping Mar- 
garet’she is visually anzsthetic and tactually anzsthetic except in the palms 
and backs of hands. (d) oe Margaret is visually anesthetic and 
tactually anzsthetic except in the palms and backs of the hands (e). 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


(a) Especially because M. was subliminally active, watching with interest, 
and consequently producing confusion in R. D.’s thoughts, and aiding the 
nervousness which caused her to “laugh much.” 

(b) Of ceurse Dr. Hyslop later learned that at such times M. was not 
expelled at all, any more than, strictly speaking, S. M. came, though that 
manner of speech is perfectly permissible, as S. M. was able to express her- 
self only when M. was out and asleep. 

(c) That is M. woke, and S. M. was no longer able to express herself, 
though there with consciousness unaltered. 

_ (d) These were simply differences in M., between her waking and sleep- 
ing state. 
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morning, to give me a morning salutation. She was laugh- 
ing, the customary jerk which accompanies the change of 
personality came, and still laughing she said “ Hullo!” Then 
a somewhat startled look came over her face, and throwing 
herself down on the couch she laughed in a new strain. “I 
thought I was the R. D. for a minute”, M. said amid peals of 
laughter; “ It scared me almost to death.” It was a curious 
episode. I have not known R. D. to miss fire, as it were, be- 
fore since, months ago, M. used to “ get kicked out again,” 


S. M. said that it would be better for R. D. not to go te 
church today, but she would be sure to want to, and perhaps 
it would not be best to try to dissuade her. R. D. “ forgot” 
during the singing of the Te Deum in the church service. 


Dr. Walker has returned from a long absence. R. D. is 
timid about meeting him again, and is especially afraid that 
she will “forget” when she sees him. M. has repeatedly 
said that when R. D. goes to Dr. W.’s office next, she is going 
to come out and shout, “O you Dr. Walker!” R. D. does 
not know this, but it is possible that M.’s dwelt-on intention 
translates itself in R. D.’s consciousness as a vague fear of 
forgetting. 

On returning to the house I found that M. had scratched 
a pimple, and’ told her that if she did so again I would have 
to punish her. She fell asleep, and presently her hand stole 
to the interdicted spot and scratched. I woke her and slap 
ped her hand. When her tremors subsided and she slept, 
S. M. commended the punishment, saying, “She didn’t be- 
lieve you after you said you would forgive her for the first 
time. You must keep your promises; you told her awhile 
ago that you would smack her if she ever scratched a sore 
place again.” R. D. came at 9.35, and slept splendidly until 
7.45 a. m., M. not watching. [875] Sept. 23-24: 6 alt.: R. Dy 
22h. 24m.; M., 2h. 11m. 


Sept. 25. In the morning S. M. remarked, “ M. is never § 


375. Hereafter, in case of silence on this point, it may generally be a 
sumed that M. is not watching. 
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in when she is sleeping, [376] but is always away when sleep- 
ing. (Can you give me a better idea of the distinction be- 
tween in and away?) Well, it is like this. Suppose R. D. 
were awake, looking at a street parade. If M. were im and 
watching, she would see what R. D. saw, and have her own 
opinions about it, and also see R. D.’s thoughts. But if M. 
were away, watching, she would only follow R. D.’s thoughts. 
Do you see? (Yes, I think so. Now state the facts when 
R. D. is asleep.) When R. D. is asleep, and M. is in and 
watching, she sees R. D.’s dreams and thoughts. When §S. D. 
used to be asleep and M. was away, watching, she likewise saw 
S. D.’s thoughts, but from away off, hazy. (I'll not ask more 
now, I want to be sure to get this down right.) Why don’t 
you have your note-book ready, and write.as I tell you? 
(Wouldn’t M. wake up?) You could pat her hand once ina 
while, and she would know it was all right, and keep on sleep- 
ing.” Not because I had any uncertainty, but to test S. M., 
Iasked, “ (Which of the four knew the most?) I. All that 
§. D. forgot I absorbed, and all that R. D. has forgotten I 
have absorbed, and I have the knowledge and result of the ex- 
perience of them all.” I spoke of R. D.’s appearing young for 
her age, and S. M. said with interest: “ Have you noticed that? 
Idid not think that you knew that. I have known it all along. 
In what way do you notice it? (In her manner and her mode 
of discussing various subjects.) I know it by her feelings 
particularly. She feels about things as a girl does, not as a 
young woman of 22.” 

We went to Dr. Walker’s, and to me he expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the extraordinary progress made, 
which gives ground for hoping what could not have been pre- 
dicted at first, that she may recover. He advised that M. be 
gradually weaned from the pleasures of life, the cables cut, 
as it were, and even that she be made to feel neglected. For 
along time this policy has been pursued with a single excep- 
tion. She has been deprived of one habitual act and associ- 


376. That is, in the stage of the case now reached. The word “ sleeping” 
is here used, not in its ordinary, but in the technical sense of pages 547 seq., 
551, 599 seq., 692 seq., 699. 
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ation after another, as she could bear it, pains have been takeg 
to allow that which has retreated into the background of he 
memory to remain there, the range of conversation has bee 
narrowed, and she has been kept sleeping all that was posa™ 
sible. But such experiments as I have made in letting hemy 
feel neglected have decidedly not worked well, and as longi™ 
as M.’s course towards extinction seems to be steered mosi™ 
effectually by keeping her in good humor, I see no reason fom 
repeating the experiments and rousing her to sullenness. Heal 
death will probably have to be a 2uthanasia. 


(Continued in Vol. X.) 
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